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PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION OF 1871. 



Believing, as all CbristiaiiB do, in the divine origin of Christianity, and 
seeing at the present time the Church of Christ divided and distracted on a 
great number of questions, we may properly deem valuable whatever in 
any measure contributes to lead mankind to a better knowledge of .^he, 
opinions and practices of the first Christians. The statement of Tertullian, 
*' That is the true faith which is the most ancient, and that a corruption 
which is modem," is generally admitted ; and so the New Testament, above 
all other books, is chiefly studied and prized. And next in importance,, ^as 
helping to settle some questions about the true faith, is the knowledge of the 
opinions of the Christians immediately following the Apostolic age. Dr. 
Priestley, in an eminent degree, by the careful study of all the Avritings 
extant of the first five hundred years of the Christian era, has done a ser- 
vice for the reformation of religion. The present volume he spoke of as 
"the most valuable of all my writings." Many of its statements were 
severely canvassed by Bishop Horsley and others, and the author made 
a few corrections. " You have set me right," he said, " with respect to 
the exactness of two of my quotations, not one mistake having been dis- 
covered in it that at all affects my general design." — Many are not a Httle 
surprised and disappointed that Dr. Priestley should have excluded the 
Arians from his list of Unitarians, and thus weakened his argument by 
never calling into court some of the principal witnesses, simply because 
they believed in the pre'existence of Christ ; for otherwise the Arians were 
essentially Unitarians. Dr. Priestley was a strict Humanitarian, regarding 
none as Unitarians but those who believed in Jesus Christ, " as only and 
properly a man;" — for this is the meaning of his phrase "a mere man,** 
which has given much offence. Nevertheless, he was a firm believer in the 
supernatural power and divine mission of Christ. Dr. Priestley also unneces- 
Barily, in one or two places of this volume, introduces his materialistic 
philosophy, with which not a few of his friends, in his own day, had no 
sympathy ; and the same may be said of many Unitarians now. 
The New Appendix aims but to give a few additional thoughts and 



Till PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION OF 1871. 

quotations on an important controversy, and affords the reader some idea 
of liis larger work, '' A History of tlie Early Opinions concerning Jesns 
Christ," in two volnmes. This work, which is out of print, and may possibly 
never be reprinted, contains some eighteen hundred quotations from the 
writings of the so-called orthodox fathers. The paragraphs in this Appendix 
are mere summaries, to convey to the reader some idea of that invaluable 
and scarce work. Dr. Priestley says, speaking of this history, " I find 
myself, in a great measure, upon new ground. At least I see reason to 
think that it has never been sufficiently examined by any person who has 
had the same general view of things that I have." Since his time other 
authors have gone over the ground, and with some additional results. 

We are indebted to several gentlemen for services connected with this 
volume who have verified the numerous quotations and afforded usefiil 
hints. At the close of the last century this History stirred up much con- 
troversy, and may yet in some degree aid the religious inquirer to the 
solution of questions of polity and doctrine which still agitate the Christiaii 
world. 



PREFACE TO EUTI'S EDITION. 



R. PiiiESTLET, as beliaa mentioned in 
a own Preface, designed to have added 
iMBietonj, &e afourth Volume to the 
<ittiiulet, on tlieir first pnblication in 
771. But otter occupationH inter- 
)Ded, till his matcriale became snffi- 
eut for a larger Work, and lie hsid an 
koreasing conTiction of Jte utility and 
BDportajtee. His luetaphyBical discus- 
■■miB had led him still farther to con- 
S-der the qnestiona concerning the 
fetnre of Christ; nor during his eicur- 
B«n to the Continent in 1774^ could 
Be have failed to perceive the corrupt 
mrraa of religion under papal estahUsh- 
peute, and tneir iiiflaence to foster the 
iwquiiceB, and to increase the number 
n unbehevers, 

[ Yet Dr. Priestley was not one of 
piOBe credulous Protestants who satisfy 
pemaelvea that the Reformeta iu the 
Stteenth century had left no cormp- 
ISoDH of Chrifitianity unreformed, in 
3iDrcheB which, under their influence, 
■were estabhshed by the civil power. 
Such establishments themselves, he 
tawtly regarded as no trifling corrup- 
(tons; and as to some of the most oen- 
tared lepresentations in this Volume, 
peir Author is justified by the pub- 
nhed opirdons of not a few dignified 
raorohmen. For what ore the special 
itadinge of Biahop Burnet in his Ex' 
"T«(iot* — Bishop Hoadley's Plain Ac- 
iNtt and his Kingdom of Christ not 
' ftw World— t>r. Clarke's Serip- 
t DociriJie— Bishop Law's Theonj 
tpB^ed of ancieut prejudices" — Dr. 
'id's Rejnarks, whore he explodes 
staphysical and scholastic divinity 
1 Uie Christian system ;" — what 
) all these but forcible though in- 
eet attocks on the Creeds and Ritual 
pNlieii own Church P 

« not, however, to the consider- 
F a Churchman, formed in the 
, though incousisteut, school of 



Hoadley, that Dr. Priestley recom- 
mended the following pnges. Bisiiop 
Hurd waa of another bcIiooI. A highly 
accomplished classical scholar, and, iu 
his earher writings, no ilhberal poli- 



tent a: 






Thus, as a Warbnrtonian Lec- 
tarer, in 1772, he could only discover a. 
papal Man of Sin, though Mr. Evan- 
son, whose inquiries were more ei- 
tended, could assure the bishgj that 
there were maaiy Anlichrieta. Indeed, 
by a prelate who had congratulated 
the English Beformation because it 
advanc^ or was retarded as the supe- 
rior judgment of the Civil Magistrate 
determined. Dr. Priestley's appeal would 
not be much regarded. It is to be re- 
gretted that it was received with a dis- 
courtesy too nearly bordering on War- 
iinrtonian arrogance. 

The appeal to Mr. Gibbon was 
equally unsuccessful, had Dr. Priestley 
expected his approbation. But the 
spirit which the celebrated Historian 
discovered, on this occasion, I may find 
another opportunity to describe. Tet 
I form expectations, at this moment, 
with pecnhar diffidence ; from the im- 
preaaion of a very recent event of which 
the painful information has reached 
me, while concluding this Preface. I 
refer to the lamented death of Dr. 
Thomson, an encourager of this under- 
taking, on whose approbation of its 
progress I should have set no common 
value. May hia family receive all the 
consolation which religion can bestow, 
when a Christian is called from the 
labours of life to the recompense of 
eternity, and may those who survive, 
especially in the same religious cou- 
neiiou, be taught and encouraged by 
his fair erample. 

J. T. EuTT. 
Clapion, 3fay 26, 18ia 
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DE. PRIESTLEY'S PKEFACE. 



■-AwEEexaminlngthofoundationofonr Jews, b of a corrapted and i 

f CiiristJan faith, and having seen how kind ; and [Kittioulaily while tl 

mnch valuable information we receire feesion of it is bo mach coiiiiijcl^d H 



md Mevealed Religion, it is with a mankind in general refnae to admit 
kind of reluctance, that, aocordiag to and that they can even hardly be pi 
my proposal, I mnet now proceea to vailed njton to ^ve any attention tot] 
exnibit a view of the dreadful cormp- evidence that la alleged in its favot 
tions which have debased its spirit, and Whereas, when the system itself sfal 
almostannihilated all the happy effects appear to he loss liable to objectioiti'. 
which it waa eminently calculated to istobehoped.tliattheymaylJeliroMl 

Eroduce. It is some satisfaction tJi as, to give proper attention to it, and I 
owever, and is more than sufficient to the evidence on which it rests, 
(tnswer any objection that may be made Disagreeable as must l>e the view 
to ChriBtianity itself from the eon- these cormptjona of Oiiristianity 
aideration of these oomiptions, that those who love and value it, it may i 
they appear to have been clearly fore- be without its nse, even with respect! 
seen by Christ, and by several of the themselves. Forthemore their abl"^" 
^>0Btle8. And we have at this day the rence and indigaation are excited by 
still greater satisfoctian to perceive consideration of what has so long 
that, according to the predictions con- for Christianity, tlie more higl 
twined in the books of Scripture, Chris- they esteem what is truly so, ' 
tianity has begun to recover itself from trast will be so striking, and s< 
tiiiacomiptedstate, and that the refer- in its favour. Both these i 
nation advances apace. And though ends, I hope, will be, iu some mi 
. BOme of the most snocling abuses still answered by this attempt to e 

rtinue in many places, their virulence what appear to me to have beea i 
very generally abated; attd the great duviations from the gMiraM 
Lanmber is greatly increased of those svatom and spirit of Christianity, IH 
W wfbo are most zealous in the profession the causes that produced them. *■ 



.(jf Christianity, whose lires are the The following work has beeu ao ImS 
■Kafcest omnmcnt to it, and who hold promised to the public, that I napTI|li 
n tn so mnch parity, that, if it was Iiclpboingapprchensivelcstrayr 



E.&iTly cihibited, anduniversallyunder- and othei's, should not find their IVhi 

\ ^Dod, it could hardly fail to rocom- pectations from it fully answered. ""^ 

I BUnd itself to the acceptance of the they should recollect, that it waa 

t lAole worid of Jews and Gentiles. ginally promised on a mnch smi 

I "The clcornnd full eihibilion of truly Bi»le,viz.a8 the condodinK purtof MjjJ. 

L fVonn*d Chriitianilu leems now to tie hietitiiti'e ofNatitTal and Htvettied ."^ 

■ &IOB* " • "^ ^"^ ' ^ - "■ '^-' - ' '" 
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Wl prevalence of it. But nse of yonng persons only. 
J long as all the Christianity that is I have since seen teawm t» ex 
koowD to Hemtiieai, 3IiUioiuetauH, and my views, and to moke this a seiii 
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' iroii, larger than the whole of tlio I have not, however, taken notice of 

r««(ttut?«; and perhaps I may not eveir departore from the original atan- 

have sncceeded sufficiently weU m the dard of Christian faith or practice, bat 

uniform extension of the whole design, only, or at leaat ohiefly, snch oh sub- 

If, therefore, in any respect, either the sista at this day, in some conBiderablo 

oompoaition, or the citation of antho- part of the Chnetian world ; or anch as, 1 

ritiea, should appear to be more adapted though they may not properly anbaist I 

. to my first design, I hope the candid themselves, hare left considerable ves' T 

reader wSl make proper allowance tiges in some Christian churches. X I 

for it. have not omitted, at the same time, to I 

If my proper and ultimate object be recite, as far as I was able, both th« 1 

., considered, I flatter mygelf it will be aoveral atepa by which each comiptioB I 

thought that I have given reasonable has advanced, and also whatever hu I 

\ Batisfaction with resiiect to it ; having been urged with the greatest plaust^' 1 

j shown that everythmff which I deem bility in favour of it; though I have' j 

I to be a eorrttption of OhriBfianiii/ has made a point of being as succinct aa 

been a departure trom the original possible in the detail of argumenta, 

scheme, or an innovation. It will also for or against any particular artiolo I 

be seei^ that I have generally been able of faith orpraotioe. 
to trace every such cormption to its In one article, however, I have c 

proper source, and to show what cir- siderably extended the argumentativEf- I 

OHmstances in the state of things, and part, viz. in my account of the doctrine r 

wpecially of other prevaiUng opiniona of atonement. To this subject '' ' ' ' 

am prejudices, made the alteration, in given jiartioular attention many 

doctrine orpractice,sufficieuttynatural, ^o; and Dr.Lardnerand Dr. Fit 

nod the introduction and establishment having seen what I then wrote, pre-' 1 

a£ it easy. And if I have aucceeded vailed upon me to allow them to publish.' I 

in this investigation, this historical what they thought proper of it. This 1 

!■ method will be found to bo one of the they did, under the title of TIte 8cri/p- 

moBt satiflfactory modes of argumenta- tui-e Soot rine of Heimsfion, in the yeM 

taon, in order to prove that what I 1781. When I published the Theo- 

obJBOt to is really a oorraption of logiaal M^ositorij, I oorrccted and 

ruine Christiiiuity, and no part of enlarged that tract, and intended to 

original scheme. For after the write a BtUl larger treatise on the aub- 

loleareat refutation of any partionlar jeot, with theftt'sioi-y of the doctrine 

,' doctrine, that has been long eatabUafaed annexed to it. I shaJl now, howeven I 

ijia Christian churches, it will atill be drop that design, contenting myaelf 1 

Ifisked, how, if it be no part of the with givine Uie sulistance of tiie aigu- 

I'BCheme, it ever came to be thought so, ments in thia work. 
i.and to be so generally acquiesced in; In the OomlMsion of this work, I 

I and in many caaea the mind will not have taken the liberty, which I hope 

J bo perfectly satisfied till such queationa will not be thought improper, to en- 

lile annwored. deavour to call the attention of vnie- 

, Besides this, I have generally given lieiKn to the sulijcct of the corruptions, ■ 

I'ft short account of the recovery of the of Cliristianity (being sensible that this' 1 

||BBnnino doctrines of Christianity in is one of the principal oauaea of ind-lfl 

UW last age, though this was not my delity), and also that of those who have ■ 

.grofessed object j and a fnll hietojy of intiuence with respect to the presents ■ 

[woT^Oi'mnJion, in all ita articles, might eaidbliekmentg of Christianity, the re^B 

;l)Bitll6BUbject of another large and very formation of many of the abuaea I havo'M 

iaatrnctive work, though I apprehend described being very much in their^B 

.not quite ao useful as I flatter myself power. 
I ^iua will be. There \a tio^Vvn^, \ Vu^a, 
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<2ea(2, and a few other articles, without friend or an enemy, I shall be ^lad to 

whicb this work would have been avail myself of the intimation, m case 

strikinglY defective. there should be a demand for a second 

The wnole of what I have called the edition.* As some of my materials 

Seimel to the Disquisitions (or The bear an equal relation to several of the 

Htatory of the Philosophical Doctrine subjects into which the work is divided, 

concerning the Origin of the Soul, and the reader will find a repetition of 

the Nature of Matter, with its influ- some things, but they are so few, and 

ence on Christianity, especially with so useful in their respective places, that 

respect to the doctrine of the Pre-exist- it hardly requires an apology. As to 

ence of Christ, Vol. III. pp. 384-446) the repetition in the Appendix, the im- 

I wish to have considered as coming portance of the subject must apologize 

properly within the plan of this work, for it. 

ana essential to the principal object of Though I have made no formal divi- 

it. Indeed, when I published the Dis- sion of this work, except into separate 

gi«i^ion«, I hesitated whether I should Parts and Sections, tne reader will 

publish that part then, or reserve it perceive that I have, in the first place, 

lor this History. But the rest of this considered the most important articles 

work was not then ready, and it was of Christian doctrine, and then those 

of too much use for the purpose of the that relate to discipline and the ^/overw- 

other not to go along with it. I wish ment of the church, 

the gen&i'cd a/rguments against the pre- , ^ . ., j * xv i> » vi v ^^n * n 

. ? X rn. ' J. X • J • £3^ X * At the end of the Reply^ which will follow 

existence OJ Ln/nst, COntamea m oect. this History, is a page containing a few oorrec- 

Vl, of that Sequel (pp. 421—439) to tlons, &;c. of which I have availed myself for 

K* TW.rHVnlarlv nf.fi»Tirl^ +ft this edition. The author says, «* Having given 

Oe parUCTUariy axienaea to. the best attention that I can to the several 

In a subject so copious as this, I am remarks which have been made on this work, I 

fitf from supposing it probable that I have not yet seen any reason to make more than 
Z~^ , ^^ • X 1 X 'x-L X J the following corrections and additions. It will 
nave made no mistakes, notwitnstand- i^ easily perceived that they are rather favour- 
ing I have used all the care and pre- able than unfavourable to my principal object. 

. caution tlmt I conld. If any sucfi be ^^^l X"^ ^L^e^^.7^^'^ 

pointed out to me, whether it be bj a necessary alterations.' [Butt.] 



gebicatton h^ gr. f rijstkn. 



^^H Deas FKtENr, 

I WisHiBG, BA I do, that my name may 

ever be connected as olosely with jours 
I after death, as we have been connectad ,. , 

^^ "by friendship ill life, h^ia with^^eculiaj "B''t 



TO THE EEVEEEND IHEOPHILDS LINDSE7; A.M. 

eqnal to, can have a right to pre 
that he would have been one of i 
email a nnmher. 
No liereon ci 

than jon do the niiachtevcnfl 
StirfSnlhilTd'e'dieMillSrwork eoneeqnenceeotthe eorreptfoneof* 
(which I am willing to hope will ho lehgion wtah joo lo.tlv prae, i» « 
me of the meet oeefal of mj pnhlioa- ~"' '"';°"? °i*''#'?V°' °°1 
time) to von. ™i, ■»4 therefore. T Batter inja 

To your eiarople. of a pace love of '' ™^ P'^ ^ou eome pleasrare to ^ 
tmlh,lndofthemoet featl5«iintegritv oonp"? ?" » "f rae«jne. ato^ 
■- aeeerting it, evidenced bj- the aacri- ^^^ "?? progresi of them, u 1 



ficee jon have made to it. /owe mnch Sj'.'t?'' ^^7! ''Li"i™'S i ' 

otm/ownwiehe. tohnbiletheenme p''""'y"'J «'; M" '•'"1^ 

spirit, thongh a more favourable edu- "»', '>"]' "«?!' °'' *!™*' ' 

eltion and eitnalion in hfe. hv not "V"!"™ itielf-. einee itwill b 

giving me an opportunity of ietm- th.t they dl came m {"m a j 

Snishingmyeelti. yon haie done, b«,, and hoetde quarter. " wdl Ucj 

Blewim not e.po»a me to the temp. !-f9^ a fleumg pre.age, that - 

tolion of noting otherwiee, and fSr ''K"™ ?* '?v "j /°'' ""7"" ' 

thialwishtohotnilythankfuh For. evervthmg that debases it, 

einee lo very few of lio«, who prefees f'.J'"' P'»"°' prevent, ite 

Sie eame eintinent. with yon. have bythosewhoare .gnomntol.l,; 

lad the courage to act eon.ietenOy "'>•">«'■ '^'f m Chn.ti.n «- 

irilh them, n? person, whatever he »» •»ong Mahometon, and H. 
may i»»jme he might have been .T^.'S"!" darl-nees of that 

, ' „ . ^, ° , , ^ which has for many centuries ol ' 

I TUi esccUent nun dial Not. B. ISee, fn ths „„, t,„i„ „i:„-,™ i„ „.„„ „i„, 

Mth jMr Df hia «n. burtaa aiBmtdiiiaJ. faotii ^ "Oly reUgion. we nmy ci™ 

In aotin and daoUnlse Uia, the bBDlni ud IS past; the ntOmino IB op 

ssasrx'rSfsr'sS?',!: <..i~.dwee.nnoti.uhtU 

apmipUoubrwbktiittiHbeaDaUciind. Di. light will increaee, and exi 

ftirfjr';fl'«ttai«tl«rjitt».iii4«.™ more and more unto tho pi 

liun*. M Rkhaumd, wbrn," mji Mr. BcUum. '^WPJ *™ **^ "'"' ™° 

"Um pMcdwaw iv» togrthw In tiat miw- difirise the pure licint of thia 

tut b) QiawlnaiBdi 



iSisr. 



Tho time 
,_ detection of one er 

___al3Jmo r^'"'*"'^ ^ t'l'" ■"™'' '""PO' 
Utj^/ud'wbo wen in eqiuii; l^ct, and the anceeas wc have 
h IIMWD* wdint Ion ottmUi, and eDlarftinK the * ' ' 
I* iMl fcr dTfl nd -«_«- *« if w.ni 
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'other branches of knowledge, or onr no opportunity that is furnished ns, 
ESoeas in propagating them. voluntarily to co-oporate with the gra- 

in looking' back upon tiie dismal cioua intention of Divine Providence; 
Kne which the shookujg corruptions and let na make that onr primary ob- 
Ohristianity exhibit, we may well ject, which others are doing to promote 
5laim with the prophet^ flow ta tlm their own sinister ends. All those who 
!d fiactraie dim .' how i> ifte mott fine labour in the discovery and communi- 
'■tl changed ! But the thoronph es- cation of truth, if they be actuated by 
lination of everything relating to a pnre love of it, and a sense of its im.- 
iiiatianity, which haa M«n produced portance to the happiness of mankind, 

the corrnpt state of it, and whieh may consider themselves ob viorlters 
thing else wonld probably have led to^etlier with God, and may proceed 

has teen 3A the Tefiner'iiU:e T/iiii with confidence, asanred that Ihair 
ipect to it; and when it shall have labour in this cause shall noi be in 
)od this test, it may be presumed uniit, whether they themselves see the 
at the truth and oxcdloncy of it will fmit of it or not, 

ver more be called in question. The more opposition we meet with 

This corrupt state of Christianity in these labours, the more honourable 
s, no doubt, been permitted by the it will be to us, provided we meet that 
ipreme Governor of the world for oppoaitioa with the true spirit of Chris- 
B bast of purposes, and it is the same t^nity. And to assist ua in this, we 
eat Being who is also now, in the should frequently reflect that many of 
DTse of his providence, employing our opxmnents are probably men who 
«se means to purge his floor. The wish as well to the gospel as we do 
til powers of this world, which were ourselves, and really tmnk they do God 
nnerly the chief supports of the sarvica by opposing hb. Even preju- 
iti-ohristian systems, who had givou dice and bigotry, arising from such a 
iheir power and strength nnto the principle, are respectable things, and 
arf," BcT. ivii. 13, now begin to entitled to the greatest candour. If our 
'iiheT,aai are ready to "mf^eher religion teaches us to iot'e our eneinies, 
solatc and naked," ver. 16. To on- certiiinly we should love, and, from a 
"er their own pohtical purposes, they principle of love, should endeavour to 
s now promoting various reformat convince those who, if thw were only 
ingintbeohurch;' and it can hardly better informed, would embrace us as 

dcmbted, but that the difficulties in friends. 

uoh many of the European nations The time will come when the cloud, 
t now involving themselves, will which for the present prevents our dis- 
Ae other measures of reformation tiugiiishingourfrieudsandourfoes,wiU 
^y espedient and necessary. be dispersed, even that daj; in which 

ilso, while the attention of men in the svcrels of all hearts will he du- 
mr is engrossed by the difficulties e'osei tothe view of all. In the mean- 
A more immediately press upon them, time, let ns think as favourably aa pos- 
I endeaTours of the friends of rofor- sible of all men, our particular oppo- 
tion in points of doctrine pass with nonts not excepted; and therefore bo 
I notice, and operate without ob- careful to conduct all ftosfiliiu, with the 
notion. Let us rejoice in the good pleasing prospect that one day it will 
,t results from thia evil, and omit give place to the most perfect amity. 

Ton, my friend, peculiarly happy in 
^Ji;. ^'SS™'' ^ °^T°Sl- h™, ,™^ "^ ™ost placid, as well as a most deter- 

otherwian controUnd the power of tbi KuQed uund, hare nothing to blame 
■ch. Fopo Plus VI, paid n. Yi«t to Tiennii, yourself for in this respect. If, on any 
£^oXd'T„™tft^"/"tE^X^;i^.'t '"«=?«i<'°. I l-ave indulKcd too mnch ,a. 
K. Ann. Beg. HI. pp. s*-M. ponty, I hojiel aboil, Xj^ -SUttl %'ts.1&:^«,. 
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learn to correct myself, and withont 
abating mj zeal in the common canse. 

As we are now both of ns past the 
meridian of life, I hope we shall be look- 
ing more and more beyond it, and be 
prenaring for that world, where we 
shall have no errors to combat, and, 
consequently, where a talent for dispu' 
tat ion will be of no nse ; but where the 
spiiit of love will find abundant exer- 
cise; where all our labours will be of 
the most friendly and benevolent na- 
ture, and where our employment will 
be its own reward. 

Let these views brighten the evening 
of our lives, that evening, which will be 
enjoyed with more satisfaction, in pro- 
portion as the day shall have been 
laboriously and well spent. .Let us, 
then, without reluctance, submit to 
that temporary rest in the ^rave, which 
our wise Creator has thought proper to 
appoint for all the human race, our 



Saviour himself not wholly ezcep 
an^tnpating with joy the glorious n 
i/ng of the reeurrection, ^^hen we 
meet that Saviour, whose precept 
have obeyed, whose spirit we 
breathed, whose religion we haT< 
fended, whose cup also we may, in 
measure, have drank of, and y 
honours we have asserted, wii 
making them to interfere with thi 
Ma Father amd ov/r Father, of hi* 
am>d ov/r God, that supreme, that 
and awfol Being, to whose will hi 
always most perfectly submissive, 
for whose unrivalled prerogative 1 
ways showed the most ardent zea 

With the truest affection, 
I am, dear friend. 
Your brother. 
In the faith and hope of the gos] 

J. Pbizs 

Bvrmvn.gham, Nov. 1782. 
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CORRUPTIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 



PART I. 

THE HISTOGY OF OPINIONS BELAUNG TO JESUS CHRIST:. 1 



THE INTRODUCTION. 
isiunily of God ie n doctrine on which 
e greateBt stress in laid in the whole 
^atem of revelation. To guard this 
^*^"Bt important article was the prin- 
_ al object of the Jewish religion ; and, 
lotwithatanding the proneneas of the 
)««a to idolatry, at length it fallj an- 
rwered ita pur^oee in reclaiming them, 
lUd in impreaaing the minds of many 
moiiB of other natjona in favour of 
« aame fundamental truth. 
The Jews were taught by their pro- 
phete to expect a, Meaaiah, who waa to 
oe deacended from the tribe of Judah, 
mdthe family of David, — a. peraon in 
vhorn themaelves and all the nations of 
[tteearthahouidbehlesacd; butnoneof 
prophets gave them an idea of any 
than a man hke themselvea in 
Lt illaatriona character, and no other 
they ever expect, or do they expect 



Chriat, whose history 

fc the deacriptioa given of the Messiah 

fcthe prophets, made no other preten- 

j referring all hia extraordinary 

P to God, hia Father, who, he 



all those who conversed with our LorS* J 
before and after his Teanrrection, con- W 
sidered him in no other light than- ^ 
aimply aa " a man approved of God, by- ' 
wonders and aigna wnich God did by 
him." Acts ii. 22. 

Not only do we find no trace of ao pro- 
digious a change in the ideaa which the 
apostles entertained concerning Chriat, 
as from that of a man like thetaselvei, 
(which it mnat be acknowledged were 
the firat that they entertained,) to that 
of the most high Gad, at one who was 
in any senae their maker or preserBer, 
that when their minda were most fully 
enlightened, after the descent of the 
Holy Spirit, and to the latest period of' 
their miniatry, they continued to apeak 
of him in the aame style ; even when it 
ia evident they must have intended to 
apeak of hi'm m a manner suited to hia- 
atate of greateat exaltation and glory. 
Peter uaea the simple language above- 
qnoted, of a man approved f^ Ood, im- 
mediately after the deacent of the Spirit: 
and the apostle Paul, giving what may 
be called the Christian creed, aays, 1 
Tim. ii. 5, "There is one God, and one 
mediator between God and men, the 
man Ohriat Jesus." He doea not sa.^ 
th« Ood, the Qodrmom, tm '" 
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anjsIieftsMiff.btittiimpljftemMui Christ sperAilative oa the nature of the 

JeauB; and nothing can he alleged from is, in fewcftaes has the peace of sl, 

the New Teetament in favour of any heen so much distorbed. To thJa' 

higher nature of Christ, except a few day, of snch importance is the sri^p, 

paBBagee interpreted without anyregard considered by thonsanda and teaal 

to the context, or the modes of speech thousands, that they cannot write «. 

and opiniona of the times in whioiii Hie epeak of it without the m'eatest ^a^ 

hoolis were written, and in such a man- and without treating their oppoocah 

ner, in other respects, as wonld au.th.o- with the greatest ranconr. If gu| 

rize OUT proving any doctrine whatever sense and humanity did not interp«# 

from them; to mitigate the rigonr of Jaw, thonnnjl^ 

Fromthiaplflin doctrine of the Scrip- would be eacrifiiSd to the cause of «• 

tures, a doctrine Bo consonant to reason thodosy ia this single article ; and Hk 

and the ancient prophecies, Christians ereatestnumberof sufferers would ja* 

haveatlengthcometbbehpvewhatthey bably be in this very country, oaftfr 

do not pretend to have any conaeptioa count of the greater treedom of inqmn 

of, and than which it is not possible to which prevails here, in conaequeuceii 

frame a more express contradiction, which we entertain and profess tb 

For, while' they consider CJiriat aa the greateefc diyersity of opiaiona, 

supreme, eternal God, the maker of The various steps in this interertiaf 

heaven and earth, and of all things history it is now my business to pcmt 

visible and invisible, they moreover ac- out, and I wish that all my readm 

knowledge the TatUer and the Holy may attend me with OiS much cAohiCM 

Spirit to he equally Ood in the some andimpaitjality as I tmst I ahall mf- 

e<ialted sense, all three equal in power self preserve tKrongh the whole of tw 

an4 glory, and yet all thiee oonstitut- investigation.' 

"'^^a^i^'^n thrieast interested in iJ.yJ%i"'^^^Ti^'%iH!^'^Sth 

the inqniry, it must appear an object Durt, bud surniod i^o inntiiri«B. -TUtteit 

of curiosity to trace by what means, ^'"thu'cflv^»V'D''rt'''f "Ji'^'' '^TtT'o ''"'''" 

and by wluit steps, bo great a diange nas ^-n pic^ f.nnti-i%[>nS fQinn'iuuTelwnJ 

has taken jilace, and what circuuistan- mo tui'i. rricsU^j-iutbOiiotciwLen; i i-idgMk 

cea in tlio history of other ojiiuionB, and otlmiijiK^w^th that 'extrlorSinill^ ^' '''ITS 

of the world, proved favourable to the weeks ntici- tint. cwnt. Having n«ked'^*irtt 

soocessivo ohangee. An opinion, and XuLnr™"?'.^".!^^!;'.'", "iTVtL'"} 
especially an opinion adopted by great did not o»aoUy tuow bow thny micbi, tn:.! i»l 
numhersof mMikindjisto neoonaiuered or^imi but tbat ho hinmOf mieht i«i sUaK 
aa any other /a<;( in history, for it can- bldb^'bimif ta effil^^M U"rr'.l''(,'ii'«'J,i^ 

not M produced without EUi oitqunfe boFore 1 left Hoii.tmi , j 

cau^e, and is therefore a proper ODJect °^'^i^ci^'^p^i™l\ ' 
of philosophical inquiry. In this case haminghiaurUii, ■ i 

I think it not diffionlt to find causes am-ti sod bliuibHiu-. , ; . 
aljiindantly adequate to the purpose, iwSon^D.DTMniorniinlsUr i 
nud it ia happily in our power to trace Euk1i>1i' ciiiicch in ti» dty << 
almost Bvory sU'p by which the changes ^''f^il''"^ not'^e'^i^' twiM t 
have l)een_BUCceaBively brought about nuibnr'fl Pf*itm» % thn m^'"' ■ 

If the interwt that mankind have I'ss, prinniinic. UmBaicbi- n. 
generally taken in anything, will at '^g,''-'"" 
all contribute to interest us in the in- do'-ir 
quiry oonceroing it, this history cannot ^,','] , 
tail to bu highljr interesting, For.per- iH.'n,i,., . 
baps, in no business whatever hare the 
mindi of men been inof* a^tated, and. 
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SEOTIOK L in the greatest abhonenoa by the Jews 

from whom they had separated, and 
s THX AKOIENT nwiSH ^-^^ ^^^ed them ia a solemn mamier 
TLB cinmcHza. three times, whenever they met for 

I XsA.1 tliB a&cient tTewiBh church. mttBt puhUc worship.* 
fiave held the opinion that Christ was In general these ancient Jewish 
Amply a man, and not eithra Qod ChriBtians retained the appellation of 
Jhnigldy, or a siiper-ajwaiie heing, may HaiareueB, and it may be inferred from 
tie eoacluded from its being the dear Origen, Epiphanius and EnsebinH, that 
doctrine of the Scripture, and from the the Kaxarenes and Eljionit«s were the 
apostiea ha"ring taiig;ht no other; but same people, and Keld the same tenets, 
there is sulfidont evidence of the same though, some of them supposed that 
thing froED ecclesiccatical history. It is Christ was the son of Joseph as well 
unfortunate, indeed, that there are now as of Mary, while others of them held 
extant so few remains of any of the that he had no natural father, but had 
■wril^ra who immediately succeeded the a miraculous birth. ^ Epijdianins, in 
»postlea, and especially that we haVe his accoant of the Naaaroiiea, (and the 
only a few inconsiderable fragments of Jewish Christians never went by any 
Hegesippn^ a Jewish Christian, who othorname,) makes, no mention of any 
.wrote lie history of the churchin con- ofthembelieving tie divinity of Christ, 
tinuation of the Acta of tJie Apostlet, in any sense of ih.e word. 
and who travelled to Borne about the It is particularly remarkable that 
year 160; but it is not difficult to col- !Scgesippua, in giving an account of 
-fact evidence enough in support of my the heresies of nis time, Ihouffh he 
MSertion. mentions the Csirpocratians, Yalentin- 

The membere of the Jewish church ians, and others who were generally 
were, in general, in very low ciroum- termed Qnoatios. <and who held that 
stances, which may account for their Christ had a pre-eristenoe, and was 
Iiaving few persons of learning among man only in appearance,) iHot only 
them; on which account they were makes n6 faiaation of this supposed 
mneh despised by the richer and more heresy of the Naznrenes or Ebionites, 
JleamBd gontilo Ohristions, especially but savs that, in his travels to Eome, 
after the destruction of Jemaalem, be- where ne spent sOme time with Anice- 
fore which event all the Christians in tus, and visited the bishops of other 
J-odea, (warned by our Saviour'a pro- sees, he found that they all held the 
ipliecies conccruing the desolation of same doctrine that was taugbt in the 
that country,) had retired to the north- laiw, by the prophets, and b/onrLord.^ 
east of the sea of Galilee. Tber were What could this be but the proper 
likewiGe despised by the Oentilea for Unitarian doctrine held, by the Jews, 
tiieir bigoted adherence to the law of and which hehimselfhadbeen taught? 
Koses, to the rite of circumcision, and That Eusebius doth not expressly 
other ceremonies of their ancient re- say what this faith was, is no wondei', 
Ugion. And on all these nccounts they considering his prejudice ag^st the 
probably got the name of Ebioniti^E, Unitarians of his own time. He speaks 
which signifies •poor and inean, in the of the Ebionites, as persons whom a 
same manner as many of the early re- malignant demon had brought into his 
formers from Popery got the name of power ;■* and though ho speaks of them 
•Sfghards, and other appellations of a as holding that Jesus was the son of 
^dilar nature The fate of these an- , Epiphanli op™. im2. (H^r. m I. V- 124. 
dent Jewish Chnstians was, mdeed, (p.; 
peculiarly hajd. Por, besides the neg- J ?''^'i1f'H^'; 'u'oii 'i;'i 
.toct of the gentile Christians, they igj "|f] ^ ' , ■ '. ■ *i 
were, as Bpipnanius informs us, held • itfii l. iiL c. utIL p. 1:1. (p. 
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JoBeph M well as of Mary, he ipeaks Christ is come vn tte flesh is not of 
with no le?8 vimlence of the opinioa of God, and this ia that spirit of Anti- 
tbose of hia time, who bcliered the christ, whereof you have heard thatit 
miracnloDaconception.calhngtheirhe- should come, and even now alreodj il 
resj madness. Valeains, the translator it in the world." For this was tbefint 
of Ensebins. was of opmiou that the corraption of the Christian relig^ion br 
history of Hegesippns was neglected the maiimB of Heathen philosophj^ 
and lost by the ancients, on account of and which proceeded afterworda, tul 
the errors it contained, and these errors Christianity was bran^ht to a sUi 
could be no other than the Unitarian little better than PogiuiiHm. 
doctrine. It is possible also, that it That Ohristian writers afterwarJi 
might be less esteemed on af count of shoold imagine that this apostleollndad 
the very plain, nnadomed style in to the Unitarian heresy, or that of tit 
which all the aacients say it was Ebionites, in the introduction to hit 
written. gospel, is not to bo wondered at ; k 

Almost all the ancient writers who nothing ia more common than lor ma 
speak of what they call the heresies of to interpret the writings of otben •» 
the two first centoriea, aay, that they cording to their own previous ideaaui 
were of hoo tinds; the first were those conceptions of things. On the controij. 
that thought that Christ " was man in it seems very evident that, in that i»- 
appearance only," and the other that troduction, the apostle alludes to ^ 
he was "no more thanaman."' Tertul- very same system of opinions, whiehit 
lian calls the former Docelis, and the had censured in his epistle, the taal^ 
latter £6io)nf«t. Austin, speaking of mental principle of which was thal,aal 
the same two sects, says, that the theSupremeBeingbiitiself,bntaiicaa> 
former believed Christ to be God, but nation fixim him, to which theygaveli* 
denied that he was man, whereas the nameof Xo<ro«,andwhich thevsappoeld 
latter believed him to be man. but to be the Christ, inhabited the body el 
denied that ho waa God. Of this latter Jebub, and was the makerof al! thinpi 
opinion Austin owns that be himself whereas he there atfirma, that the ijojji)) 
was, till he became acquainted with the by which all things were inade,wa8nai 
writings of Plato, which in his time a bein^ distinct from God, but QoJ 
werotTanatated into Latin, andinwhich hiraselt, that is, an attribute of God>ff 
he learned the doctrine of the Logoe. the divine power and wisdom. We shaD 

Now that this second heresy, as the see that the Unitarians of the tUid 
laliT writers called it, was really no century, charged the orthodox «flh 
liereay at all, but the plain simple introducing a new and strange iiilw 
truth of the gospel, may be clearly pretation of the word (ojos.* 
inferred from the apostle John taking Thatverysystem, indeed, whidinail 
iionotiooatallof it, though he censures Christ to have been the ctvmal rmiHi^ 
the Former, who bebevod Christ to be or Logos of the Father, did not, pt*- 
man only in appearance, in the severest bably, exist in the time of the apoilk 
ninnner. And that this was the only John, but was introduced from ll> 
heresy that save him any alarm, u nnnciples of Platooism aflarinrlfc 
evident from his first epistle, chap. iv. But the Yalcntinians, who were oatj 
vcr. 2, S, where he bays that "every a branch of the Gnostics, made gnat 
■pirit that cionressath that Jtma* Christ use of the same term, not only daoomi- 
ia come iu the flosh (by which he must uating by it one of the icoofl ia lit 
h»»oinconti*(rttiyuiiia»),iBorGod," , -, - ,_„™j.j r^„ ■ .. -. 
On tha other hand, ho anyi, '■«vory chfa « ^ilSiimT^rpliW?"!'? =B 

•pirit that COntillKtll not that Jeins tiOoUena rtpnctaakat wiUtUiolrau^d'M*"' 
' du.n UD luimta «UwfB Bt Bnutuu, CD Mi^ 

• - »—.._ - •• .Bi Unl I. Varta, FUa 4a Mm.' I. lit Ck. <t 
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Byetem deBcribed by Irenteus, but also Amtitihriet, who hold that Christ loOB 
one of them, that was endowed by all not come in thsjle.gh, or was not truly 
theotherieonHwithsomeeitraordmary man; and would he have paBsed un- 
giit, to which person they gave the name censured those who denied the divinity 
cf Jesits, Saviour, Ghriil and Logos.'' of his Lord and Master, if he himself 

The word logos was also frequently had thought hini to be true and very 
OBed by them as synonymous to osoii, God, his Maker aswell aahis Redeeai- 
ingenerahoranintelligencetbataprung, erP We may therefore safely conclude 
Mediately or immediately, from the that an opinion allowed to have pre- 
di vine essence,' It is, therefore, almost vailed in bis time, and maintained by 
certain, that the apostle •Tohn had fre- all the Jewish ChriatiauB afterwarda, 
quently heard this term made use of, was what he himself and the other 
in some erroneonB represeutatious of apostles had taught them, and there- 
tlie system of Christianity that were fore that it is the very truth; andcon- 
current ia his time, and therefore he sequently that the doctrine of the 
might ohoose to introduce the same divinity of Christ, or of his being any 
term in its proper sense, as an aitrihiite more ihan a man, is an innovation, in 
of ihe Beit^, ot God Minaelf,Batd. note, whatever manner it may have been 
distinct bemg that sprung from him. introduced. 

And this writer ia not to be blamed if. Had the apostles explained them- 
afterwarda, that very attribute was per- selves diatinotly and fully, as its im- 
Bonified in a different manner, and not portaace, if it had been true, required, 
as a figure of speech, and consequently on the subject of ihe ■proper dvcimi^j of 
his language was made to convey a very Chrlal, as a person equal to the Father, 
different meaning from that which be it can never be imagined that the whole 
affixed to it. Jewish church, or any considerable 

AthanaBiua liimself was so far from part of it, should so Tety soon have 
denying that the piimitiva Jewish adopted the opinion of "his being a 
chorch was properly Unitarian, main- uterc tiMn.* To add to the dignity of 
taining the Himple numanity and not their Master, was natural, but to take 
the divinity of C/hriat, that ue eadea- from jt, and especially to degrade him 
Tonra to account for it by saying, that from being God, to being man, must 
" all the Jews wero so firmly persuaded have been very nnaatural. To make 
that their Messiah was to be nothing the Jews abandon the opinion of the 
more than a man hke themaelves, that divinity of Christ in the most qualified 
the apostles were obliged to use great eenae of the word, must at least have 
caution in divulging tlie doctrine of the ^een as dilficult as we find it to be to 
proper divinity of Chriat,"" But what induce others to give up the same 
the apostles did not teach, I think we opinion at this day ; and there can bo 
ahould be cautious how we believe, ^q question of their having, for some 
The apostles were never backward to time, believed whattheapoatleataught 
combat other Jewish prejudices, and ^^ tiat, as well as on other subjects, 
certainly would have opposed this Of the same opinion with the Naza- 
opinion of theirs, if it bad been an renea, or Ebionites among the Jews, 
error. For if it had been an error at were thoae among the Gentiles whom 
eH, it must be allowed to have been an Epiphanins called Alogi, from their , 
error of the greatest consequence. ^gt receiving, as he says, the account 

Could it rouse the indignation of the that John gives of the Logos, and the 
^lostle John so mach as to call those writings of that apostle in general. 

1 i™«i Opa*. 17M. L.1.8«t.W.p.U. IP.) But Lardner, with great probabiUty, 
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supposes, "there neTer was any BQch by Jiiatia Martyr, who wrolfl gome 

heresy "' ag that of the /Ifeiyi, or rather years before him, and whn, indeed. « 

that those to whom Bpiphiimua gave tho first writer extant, of the gentile 

that name, wers unjustly charged hj Ohriatiana, afbertheageof theapoalle*.' 

him with rejecting tiie writings of tho And it cannot be supposed that hfl 

apostle John, sjnoe no other person would have treated them with so modi 

before him makes smy mention of such respact, if their doctrine had not bMB' 

a thing, and he prodnoea nothing bat very generally received, and on thai' 

mere hearsay in support of it. It is aeeouut leas obnoiions than it grewW 

very possible, howerer, that he might be afterwards. He espreaaea tllttf 

gjre Bnch an account of them, in con- opinion concerning Christ, by eflyflW 

sequence of their eiplaininff the Logos that they made him to be a ■mm-« wuH^ 

in lie introduction of Johrfa gospel in {i^iXoe av8p<amc,'i and by this ttnt 

amannerdiSerentfromhimandothers, IreniBUS, and all the ancients, evM 

who in that age had appropriated to later than Ensebius, meant n man 

themaelvea the name of orthodor. descended from, Vnan, and this nfaraw- 

Equally absnrd ia the conjecture of olog;y is frequently oppoaed tn th* Aatr 

Bptphanioa, "that those persona and trine of the miraculous conception of 

othera hke them, were those that the Jesns, and not to that of his divini^. 

apostle John meant by Atttmlmet.- It It is not therefore to be inferre*! thai 

ia a. much more natural inference that, bccauee some of the ancient writeft 

sincethiBwriterallowstheseUnitarianB condemn the one, they meant to piB 

to have been contemporary with the any censure upon the other, 

apostles, and that thejr bad no pecnliar The manner in which J nstin Martyr 

appellation till he himself ^ve bhem MwakaofthoaeUnitarianawhobdieTrf 

this dX Ahi/i (and which, he is very da- Christ to bo the son of Joseph, is ten 

airona that other writers would adopt remarkable, and shows that tfaoi^ 

after him^), that they had not been they even denied the miracnlons cob-' 

deemed heretical in early times, bnt coption, they were far from being^ 

held the opinion of tlie ancient Gentile reckoned heretica in his time, aa tii^ 

chnrchi as the Nazarenes did that of were by Iremens afterwards. He^nn 

the Jewiah church; and that, notwith- "there are some of oor profession ^W 

standing the introdnction, and gradual acknowledge him" (Jesna) "to'bette 

prev^ence of the ' opposite doctrine. Christ, yet maintain that he *inia-B 
they were Buffered to pass uncensured ■ man horn of man. I do not aereo iritit 

and conBequentlv without a name, till them, nor should I be prevaued npan 

the amallness of their numbers made by ever so many who hold that onfc 

them particularly noticed. nion; because we are taught by Ofanll' 

It isremarkable, however, thatthose himself not to receive our doe*' 

who held the simple doctrine of the trine from men, bnt from what irU 

hnmanity of Christ, witliont asserting taught by the holy prophets and hf 

that Joseph was his natural father, himself."' 

were not reckoned heretics by Irenmua, Thin langua^hasatltheappeanuiet 

who wrote a large wort on the subject of an apnlorii/ tor an opinion coattMj- 

of bereaics ; and even those who field to the general and prevailing one. W 

'hot opinion anineDtioned with respect that of the humamtr of Cfavist (■!' 

.H[rt.o(HmU»,p.4«. (/>.) Work.. IX. least with the belief of the miracnloW 

p.n«. iMfhnt'trrtttAitn" . . . i^onDpinlan conception) probably was in his tune, 

. 1* (*ni iM.it • /«.((»!€. fcmir, Bnii This writer erm speaks of his e ■ 
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S* jX'ro«;:5'.'a nm-iinra^ ^"^t opinio" of *te pre-eidatence of Chr»l, 
n«iFni_. . . x&t oUmt bwk* d( Uig Noir fo- (ftud he u the first that we oertainl]' 
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aowtoliavemaiiitaiitedit, ontheprin- 

Sles on whicb, it was generally received 
snvardE,) aa a doubtful one, and bj 
D means a necesaary article of Cbris- 
an faith. "Jesns, saya he, "may 
all be the Christ of God, though I 
lonld not be able to prove his pre- 
dstenoe^ as the Son of God nho made 
U things. For though I should not 
rove that he had pre-osisted, it will 
B right to Eay that, in this respect 
aly, I have been deceived, and not to 
eny that he is t!ie Christ, if he 
ppears to be a msn bom of men, and 
» have become Chriat by election."' 
Ilia ia not the lan^nage of a man veiy 
jnfident of his opinion, and who had 
le sanction of the majority along 
ith him. 

The reply of Trypho the Jew, with 
rhom the dlaloeno he ia writing is 
opposed to be held, is also retnai-kable, 
lioiring in what light the Jews \rill 
hvajrs consider any doctrine which 
wiiss Christ to be more than a man. 




ma ariioiiitcd Christ, appear to me to 
^aace a more probable opinion than 
oarH. For aU ol ns expect that Christ 
1^ be bom a man from men, lai£pairot 
(.ai'SpaTrmP,') and that Ehas will come 
aonointhim. Ifhetherefore be Christ, 
» mast by tdl means be a man bom of 

It is well known, and mentioned by 
iaeebiDB, that the Unitarians in the 
nnitive church, always pretended to 
A-Uu oidest Christianu, that theapos- 
Ih t^emMlvcB had taught their doc- 
ibe] and that it ^nerallj prevailed 
31 tine time of Zephyrinus, biahop of 
lt<xae, bnt that irom that time it was 
■nmpted;^ and as these Unitarians 
le called /(ii'ofie (common and ignorant 
leople) by Tertullian, it is more natural 
O look for ancient opinions among 
hem, than among the learned who are 
lioreapttoinnovate. Withsuchmani- 
tat mifaimess does Eusebius, or a 

1,- .laoLEdlt.Thirlbj.pp.sag-^. (P.) 
»IWd,p.EiS. (p.) 
• Biitl,. y. C. iiTili. p. SS3. IP.) 



more ancient writer, whose sentiments 
he adopts, treat the Unitarians, as to 
Bay that Tlieodotus, who appeared 
about the year 190, and who was con- 
demned by Victor the predei 
Zephyrinns, was the first who held 
that onr Savionr was a mere man;' 
when in refuting their pretensions to 
anriqnity, he poes no farther than to 
Iienisas, ilnstm Martyr and Clemens; 
in whose second and spnrions ejjistle 
only it ia to bo found, and tlie aiieUnt 
hymns, not now extant, but in which, 
being poetical compositions, divinity- 
was probably ascribed to him, in soma 
figurative and qualified seneo; thongh 
Euaebins in his own writings alone 
might have found a refatation of his 
assertion. Epiphanius, speakingofthe 
aaiae Theodotus, says, that his neresy 
was a branch (a^roinraaiia') of that of the 
Alogi, which b Efficiently implies that 
thCT existed before him.' 

The Alegi, therefore, aMear to have- 
been the earliest gentile Christians, and 
Dr. Berriman supposes them to have- 
been a branch of the Ebionites." In 
fact, they mnst have been the samff 
among the Gentiles, that the Bbioniles 
were araonc- the Jews. And it is re-; 
markable that, as the children of Israet 
retained the worship of the one true God 
aU the time of Joshua, and of those of 
bis contemporaries who outlived him ; 
so the generality of Christiana retained 
the same faith, believing the strict nnity 
of God, and the proper humanity of 
Christ, all the time of the apostles and 
of those who conversed with them, bub 
began to depart from that doctrine pre- 
sently afterwards; and +he defection 
advanced so fast, that in about one cen- 
tury more, the original doctrine was 
generally reprobated and deemed here- 
tical. The manner in which this cor- 
ruption of the ancient doctrine wag in- 
troduced, I must now proceed to ex- 
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SEOTION II, 

or TEB riESI STEP THAT TTAS M 
TOWiBDS 1HE DEmCATION OP CEB 
sr THE PEB50NIMC4TIOS OF 



As the greatest thinga often take 
their rise from the smallest heginningH, 
so the worst things someliinies proceed 
from good intentions. This waa cer- 
tainly the case with respect to the ori- 
gin of Chriatian Idolatry. Allthelearly 
heresies arose from men who wished 
well to the gospel, aud who meant to 
recommend it to the Heathens, aud es- 
pecially to philosophers among them, 
whose prejadicea they found great dif- 
ficulty m conquering. Kow we learn 
from the writings of the apostles them- 
aelves, aa well as from the testimony of 
Ittt«r writers, that the circnmstance at 
which mankind in general, and espe- 
cially the more philosophical part of 
them, stumbled the most, waa the doc- 
trine of a enicified Savioar. They 
ooaid not aabmit to become the dis- 
ciples of a man who had been exposed 
upon a croas, like the vilest malefactor. 
Of this objection to Christiauity we find 
traces in all the early writers, who wrote 
in defence of the gospel against the un- 
believers of their age, to the time of 
Loctantitu! 1 and probably it may be 
found much later. He says, " I know 
that many fly from the truth out of 
tiieir abhorrence of the croas."' We, 
who only learn from hiatori/ that cru- 
(ofixion waa a kind of death to which 
slaveB and the vWeet of malefactors 
were exposed, can bat very imperfectly 
eater into their prejudices, so as to feel 



time ; and yet, with true magnai 

he does not go about to palliata ^ 
matter, bnt says to the tJoriiit' " 
(some of the politest people amoB 
Greeks, and losd of meir pfailosi 
that he woe determined to know ni 
among them, bnt "Jeans Christ 'f 
him crucified :" for though this cir 
stance waa " unto the Jews a b. 
bling-block, and onto the Greeks ftNJ 
neaa," it was to others "the tj 
God and the wisdom of God. 
i. 23,2-1. For this c 
which they cavilled, waa that ii: 
the wisdom of God was moat cona^ 

ons; the death and reBurrection. 4 

man, in all respects like themadif^J 

being better calculated to give othff 1 

- of their - - — 



^bum, without anything to diaUn- 
guish him from other malefactors, is 
but an approach to the esse of our 
Saviour. 

The apostle Panl speaks of the cmd- 
fiuon ol Christ aa the great obstacle 
to the reception of the ji^pel in his 
L«oUntU aptlomf {Divinuwn liuUtutl'>- 
nuBil.lTI*. C.lLiklia. IF.I "BaloKjmdom 
multu^ dum ithhomnl nnmgD cnuda, nfusare 
xariUU' upm, IW. It. p. SS. 



rection, than that of any super-anndit 
being, the laws of whose nature uMf 
might think to be very different from 
those oftheirown. But, "since by mal 
camn death, so by man came also the t* 
surrection of the dead." 1 Cor, iv. 2L 
Later Christiana, however, and eap» 
cially those who were themaelre* it 
tached to the principles of eitiia- tkt 
Oriental or the Greek philosophy, ns- 
happUy took another method of remor- 
ing this obstacle; and instead of expUb- 
iug the wisdom of the divine dupoh 
sationain the appointment of a mas.* 
peraon in aZI reepecU liJce unto Ui 
brathrcn, for the redemption of sUh 
aud of bia dying in the moet public aai 
indiapntable manner, aa a foundafiM 
for the clearest proof of a real resoRCe* 
tion, and also of a painful and igaoatf 
niooB death, as an example to bis fcl- 
lowers who might be eipoaed to th> 
same, &c.. Sic, they began to mise tlrt 
dij^nity of the pereoa of Christ, that il 
might appear less disgraceful to ka 
raided amongsthisdiscipleti. Tonutk* 
this the easier to them, twij t]iiiii.i 
chiefly contributed; tlif lii ■ 
received method of ind.. 
Scriplnres among the '< 
anil tile socond was tliv | i. . , > 
opinions of Ihe heathen wmi 
had then begun to iofeot 1 
themaelvea. 
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It has been obBOrved tJiat after the metliod of allegorizing still farther. 
■ traoslation of the Old Testament into But the fathers who followed them, bj 
Greek, which was done probably in the emplojing both the methods, and mix- 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphns, King of ing their own philosophy with Chris- 
Sgjpt, in consequence of which the tianity, at lengtli converted an innocent 
Jewuh rehgion became better known allegoryintowhatwaehtUebetterthan 
to the Greeks, and especially to the Fagan idolatry. 

philoBophera of Aleiandria, the more It had long been the reoeived doo- 

leamed of the Jews had recourse to an trine of the East, and had gradually 

allegoricalrDethod of interpreting what spread into the weatem parts of the 

they found to be moat objedied to in world, that besidea the sujireme divine 

their sacred writinga ; and by this mind, which had eiialed without cauae 

means pretended to find in the hooka from &11 eternity, there were other 

of Moses, and theprophet8,allthegreat inteUigenoes, of a less perfect nature, 

principles of the Greek philosophy, and which had been produced by way of 

especially that of Plato, which at that emanation irom the great original 

time waa most in vogue. In this method mind, and that other intelligences, less 

of interpreting Scripture, Philo, a and less perfect, had, in like manner, 

learned Jew of Alexandria, far excelled proceeded from them; in short, that 

all who had gone before him ; but the all spirits, whether demons, or the souls 

Christians of that city, who were them- of men, were of this divine origin. It 

selves deeply tinctured with the grin- was supposed by some of them that 

mplea of the same philosophy, eapecially even matter itself, which they con- 

Ofemens AlezandrinusandOrigen.who sideredas the source of all evil, had, in 

both believed the pre-existence of soula, this intermediate manner, derived its 

and the other diatingnishing tenets of esiatencefrom the Deity, though others 

Platonism, soon followed hia steps in supposed matter to have been eternal 

the interpretation of both the Old and and self-esistent. For it was a maxim 

the Sew Testament.' with them all, that "nothing could be 

Onemethodof allegorizing, which took created out of nothing." In this man- 

itiB rise in the Bast, was lie personifl- ner they thought they could best 

cation of things without life, of which account for the origin of eril, without 

we have many beantifol examples in supposing it to be the immediate pro- 

Ihe books of Scripture, as ottBisdom duction of a good being, which the 

by Solomon, of the dead by Ezekie], original divine mind was always snp- 

and of sin and death by the apostle posed by them to be. 

PauJ. Another mode of allegorizing In order to exalt their idea of Jeans 

vraa finding out resemblances in things Christ, it being then a received opinion 

that bore some relation to each other, among the phSosophera that all aoula 

and then representing them as ti/'pBB had pre-exiated, they conceived hia 

and antity-pDB to each other. The aonlnot to have been that of a common 

apostle Paul, epeciallj if he be the man (which was generally supposed to 

author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, have been the production of inferior 

haa strained very much, by the force of beinga), but a principal cTmtnaf I'njt from 

imagination, to reconcile the Jews to the divine mind itself, and that an 

Uw Christian rehgion, by pointing out intelligence of so high a rank either 

the ajmloi/ies which ho imagined the animated the body of Jesua from the 

rites and ceremonies of the Jewish beginning, or entered into him at hia 

reli^n bore to something in Chris- baptism. There was, however, a ^reat 

tianity. Clemens Homanus, but more diversity of opinion on this subject; 

eapecially Barnabas, pushed this and, indeed, there was room enough 

.'■L»Platonl™edo.oQ(.™E™itonclmDt ^"^ '> .^ " ^^^^J^ "^^'^ "^"l "°^ 

levctbePiiionlcIeQ." Hoo, p. 14}. (f.) founded on any observatiott but wag 
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the mere creature of feney. Bnt all wae that, -wiereas the earliest of thesj 

these philosopliizirg Christians had iihiloHophizing Christians suppoeeJ, in 

the some general ohject, which wa« to general, that the world ivaa made bj 

mate the religion of Christ more re- some superior intelligence of no benero> 

putable, hy adding to the dignity of lent nature, and that the Jewish i& 

onr Lord's person. ligifinwaa prescribed by the same heina 

Thus, according to Lardner, Oervn- or one very much resembling him, aDA 

thus, one of the firat of these philoeo- that Christ was sent to rectify the i»- 

phizing Christiana, "taught one Su- perfections of both syBtems; thoaewto 

preme Go<3,but that the world was not succeeded them, and whose success 4 

made hy him, bnt by ttncelsi" that length gave them the title of orthodoft 

Jesna "was a man bom of Joseph and corrupted the genuine Christian pri*' 

Mary, and that at his haptiam, the ciple no lesa, by aupposiog that Oliral 

Holy Ghost, or the Christ, descended was the being who, under God, vtt ' 

npon him ;" that Jeans "died and rose himself the milker of the world, aodtto 

again, hut that the Christ waa impaa- medinm of all the divine irimiiiniiir— 

Btble," ' On the other hand, Marcion tions to man, and therefore the anthtr 

held that Christ waa not bom at all, of the Jewish religion, 
bnt that " the aon of God took the ex- Aa Plato had travelled into tlie Eu^ 

terior form of a man, and appeared as it is probable that he there learned tin 

a man ; and without being born, or doctrine of divine emanationa, and nt 

gradnally growing up to the full ata- his ideas of the origin of this vianlt 

tore of a man, ho showed himself at system. But he aometimes esprcMW 

once in Galilee, a,a a man ^wn.'" liimself so temperately on the e(it{|eA 

All the heretics, however, of this class, that he aeema to have only allegOriwd 

whose philosophy was more pr6perly what is true with respect to it; speaK 

that of the East, thought, it was un- ing of the divine mind aa havinc ee 

worthy of ao exalted a person aa the istcd from eternity, but having mtliiir 

proper CM$t to be truly a man, and itself idi-as or ardwtypes of t^i&tnw' 

most of them thought he bad no real was toeiist without it,andBayingf-tfait 

Hosh, bnt only thea,ppearanceof it, and theimmediat^ seat of these id«ae,ortW 

what WRs incapable of feeling puin, &o. intelligence which he styled Logoi.'m^ 

-"These opinions the apostles, and es- that Irom which the visiblo cre^aor 

pecially John, had heard of, and he re- immediately sprung. However, it ww 

jeeted them, a:a we hare seen, with the to this principle in the divine mind, V 

greatest indignatien. However, this thia being, derived from it, that PlsMb 

did not put a stop to the evil, those according to LactantioB, gave tl 

philosophizing Chnatianseithcrhaving of osepim^ God, saying, "the L 

ingenuity enough to evade those cen- maker of the nniverse, whom w#jl 

Bvres, by pretondingtheae were not their call God, made a second God, vimu' 

0|)itiionB, out others somewhat different aenaihle."* 

from theirs, that properly fell under' By this meana, however, it w„, 

them, or new opinions really different this I/ojoii, originally an o/iriiiidioftll 

f»(ira them, (but derived in fact from the divine mind itself, came t* b« r^ri 

BUnc source, and having the aanie evil sented, first by the philoaupher*, •»! 

tendency,) rising np in the place of tbcu by philoaophiziiiu ClinatianK i^ 

them ■, fur tliejj were all oftlculated to on inte'hijiitl jiriiinjiie or beioij, ^jt> 

give more dignity, M th«y imacined.to tinot from God, though on emanatiMi 

the pemon of their mnst^r, 1 ije mo>t from liim, Thia doctrine was bat too 

rem&rkiiblo duuigti in these opinions convenient for those who wished to m> 

f _ _ ■ Spi'vw. C. IIIL i> IM. (F.) " noUilBMM 

*«lrt. gl Bmllea, p. IM. [P,) WcrlU. IL fiwlor iiiilvvnuniia, qu">< Do^ ^wvl uMl. 

IT. CP.) ITorti*, IX. pp. «II-». ■.mIWUj- " "■---- - -- 
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lend the religion of Ohriat. Ac- between the two extremes.' We also 
igly, they immediately fixed npon findtfaattlieChiildeejiarapliraatsof the 
Logos as the intelligence which Old Testament, often render Ihr icuni 
' animated the body of Chriit, or of God, as if it was a being, distinct 
1 WHS in aomeinexplioable manner iram God, or some tmgel who bore the 
1 to hia Houl ; and by the help of name of God, and acted by deputation 
legorioal method of interpreting from him. So, however, it has been 
pnptnres, to which th^ liad been interpreted, tlioagh with them it might 
lently accustomed, they easily be do more than an idiom af speech. 

authorities there for their opin- The Ohriatian philoHophera haWnjf 
once got tbs idea that the Logos might 
la, Hince wo read in the book of be interpreted of Ohriat, proceeded to 
13, that bj/ the word of the Lord explain what John says of the Lri^ot, 
b, in the translation of the Seven- in the introdnotion of Lie goapel, to 
the Logos) Iha heavens wefe made, mean the same person, in direct oppo- 
Loy ooncluded that this ioffos wa« sition to what he really meant, whicli 
t, and therefore, that, nnder God, was that the Lngos,hj which all things 
e the maker of the world. They were made, was not a bemg, distinct 
pphed to him what Solomon eaya irom Giod, bnt God bimself, being his 
icfoni, &3 having been in thebegin- attribute, his wisdom and power, dwel- 
'jiith God, and employed by him ling in Ohriat, speaking and acting by 
iking the world, in the book of him. Accordingly we and some of the 
rbs. Bnt there in one particnlar earlier Unitarians charging those who 
je in the book of Paalma in which were called orthodos with an innova- 
imagined that the origin of the tion in their interpretation of the term 
, ^ wa^ of eroanation from the Logos. " Bnt thou ^t tell me some- 
t mind, IB most clearly eipresaed, thing strange, in saying that the Logos 
, is what we r«ider, My lieari i» is the Son," Sippolyttts contra Noetttm, 
itg a good ^natter, Paalm ilv. Ij quoted by BeaiiBobre.' 
wfiwbeing Z/O.iyneintlieSeventy, We find nothing like diiiinity as- 
he verb tptvyo/ttvot llirowmg cwf. cribed to Christ berore JnstJu .Martyr, 
ing can appear to ns more na- who, from being a philosopher, became 
dadthasunsBuppoaition, andyet a Ohristian, but always retained the 
id it in all the writers who ti^t peonliar habit of his former profes.'don. 
I divinity of Christ for several een- As to Clemens Romanna, who was eon- 
, IB eodesiagtical history. After temporary with the apostles, when he 
a cannot wonder at their being at is apeakins in the highest terms con- 
B for proofa of their doctrine in oerning Ohriat, he «nly calls him Ihg 
art of Scripture, eceptre of tJtetnaJesty of God.^ Whether 

t Philo, the Jew, went before the Justin Martyr was the very first who 
tians in the peraonifieation of the started the notion of the pre-esist«noe 
.andin this modeof interpreting of Christ, and of his snper-angehc or 
isflaidof it in the Old Testament, divine nature, is not certain, but we are 
e cftlls this divine word a eeaorcd not able to trace it aiiy higher,. We 
md sometimes attributes the ore- find it, indeed, briefly mentioned in the 
of the world to this second God, Sltepherd of Sennae, bnt thotigh thia 
ing it below the majesty of the is supposed by some to bo the Hermaa 

God himself. He also calls menlaoned byPanl, and to have written, 
wrsonified attribute of God hia -t pi t ■ rf m" Ch 

yovot, or his jiral-lom, and the tB-w": aoii Tj Olsrc^Cojiitnoiit'oQ tllo*ii^ 
I of Gad. He also saya, that he dncHon to thn Krst chuptor d( joUu. {p.] 
ither nnhegotton, like God, nor '««'"•«. i.&tw. (p.) L.iiLCk.vi.Soi:t.»i. 
ten, aa we are, but the middle 'i i>ii((s,Snot xri. [p,) 
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iownnlfi tho ond of tho first century, i^^/os, whicli he found readjr formed to 

oiliitrH HU|)iM)HU UiIh to bo the work of his hands in the works of Philo, and 

Olio 1 l(«riiioH, brotlicr of Pius, Bishop of that he introduced it into the Chiistiu 

Jiiiino, ami to Iwivo boon written about system; that Irenseus, who was alio 

ilu) yvAVt I'il, or |K)rhai)H later; and as educated among the philosophers, abonfc 

thiH work ooiitaiiiH hucu a prctousionto the same time, did the same thijog; or 

viNiiiiiH ami rtwi'IaUons, as I cannot but that others, who were themselves siiflh 

ill ink uMwnrtliy of tho Hormas men- ciently pre-disposed to act the aame 

iituitul by Paul, [ oaunot help being of part, should follow their example P 

thiH opi)ii(M). \\\> says, ** having seen ,^hat the doctrine of the separats 

lui ttlil nM'k inul a now gate, they repre- divinity of Christ was at first notluaig 

Hoiit tho Non of Cioii, who was more an- more tnan a personification of a divine 

oioiit. ( lum any rriMit uro. so as to be pre- attribute, or of that wisdom and po«8 

Hont>>vit.h tho* Kut htT at tho Croat ion, (ic2 by which God made the world, la m 

ooiii/t>iii/iim iTf ii/,'(rirm.*** ThoUxikwas dent from the manner in which the 

writ ton in Urook, butwe have only a earhost writers who treat of the subject 

Uit-in vor^itui of it. mention it. Justin Martyr, who wu 

JuMtin Martyr Wing a philosi^phor, the first who undertook to prove tint 

and writing an njiology for Christ i:ui- Christ was the medium of the diviM 

ity to a philosophioal Uomnn om)vror, disi^ousations in the Old Testamentiii 

wonlil naturallv wish to n^prosont it in that "he was the person sometiiMi 

what wiuiKl ai>|var to him and other called an .In i/c7, and sometimes (Tod and 

phiKvtophors. tlioiiuvst tuvourabloU^ht; L^^iv^ and that he was the man wlio 

lUhl til is dis)H«sition a pilars bv sovonil 8<nnetimes appeared to Abraham and 

cir\'umstaiuvs. Thus ho ropr^^^H^^ts Jacob, and he that spake to Moses fitoB 

virtiums men, in all prt\H\ling agx's. :ut the fiery bush.*'^ does it, as we have 

Iviuj; in a ^vrtain sens«\ ('\ *;'.<.'.'.) ■;<!; seen alwe, with a considerable degree 

aiul a|s>Ux«:i-. ii\»r tor calling Christ the of ditlidenoe: saving, that ''if he shonld 

*\»'; »;• ti. .:. ho siws, that "this oannot not be able to rrv>Te his pre-existenoe^ 

Iv »\o\\ t^* ther.i \xho s^vak of Jupiter it wouU not tiierefore follow that he 

a* ha\ '.::»: sv>ns. juid esjyviallv of Mer- was not tho Christ." And as new 

eurx. ;»s Ir.s interpret «t. ;u\^ tho in- oj>ii;:ous do no: T\fadily lay firm \»M 

*Xx\wwx y'K aW «u V,. ,\**>w T\^r <V..<p«i^ v>n the r.:;ud. :orms o: expre^ion adap^ 

r^^x** cii« «%)»r«« ^..^n* w\o*>/' * i>;i tho t\l to pn\\>iir.c cjinioni, will now and 

Mjuo suVwt iu* >;;\s. " If v'V.ris: Iv a tV.ev. ».\vv..ri a-^d a^i c.od sense will, is 

u'.ei\' v.*.;r\ \ot *io xvst*nx>s to :x' ^•ill'«\; :u'. »,\5>iS. of:*s ji^: the letter of imagi- 

tho Sov. o:*iIvv.. ov. ;k\vv,v.; of :::s ^:s- v«i::v':\ wo sc:v.t:i::i-5 nnd these earij 

^•^***-* •^••Xi » *ik I k \ v« • ««« .«> t *« ■ tiX« \^\X» . • ( * »' • ••% • •> \*.«* a^aI •% A^^k •-•»t^^«A^*Il UH UH 

•'»"^' * o. K'.ws .(..«! t.;« V. . . >. .\.... >.^.i^ v« A» a» mc men 

.... ... ... .1., «\,..4« . .«.,,.\. ^ «M.%-...i . . «««, .*.•«■-•«•* » . ^' 1.*.. 

Iv tl-.j* .* > y. v\v.. :>.-.s •.# vv:::v.;.'v. Vhv.s V":-.,v. *...V.:>^ wV> was contem- 

*•.:?. t,-.,\v.' M.-.- .... A.^-:.,*-.;-x :.v . ■■ * •.vrirv tfc-.:,-, • .■.>:.:•.. li^-ij:! a later 

:^^: .l.v'.i.'. "^ •.'■.* '»■. '. » :" ^I^\;, V*^i/« wr.:*r. is.i% *. :l-,.-.: vkV.^- C-.-I iaii Ut m 

"■•■ • ^ •.^.^•^•.... «« . . AX« .. -> .. •> • *i .» -^^ * • " ->-• «*. • Jk^^^m m^ 

•^ ; ■ v " v ;."..• ■■ >: -.v^-.w .. .^ .vr.v.v^- :. » re.-- v zr-»: v.-^^ the 

'. * ■ *. '■ ■ ".■• y ■>. .; >. ".,"• ••■- ,-:,ri'. -. .■.^. V ,7 ■A--.:.r:. :: .-.o. He 

ji. ;. .-. .v*.«.-. -. .."... , ,• :* jt.^-. .j,v. >j^ >. '.l..;:. .^ : : , *vO. " : J.^i. we 

•« .v . , ■ - ' ■ ^ . i .• js > .• weri 

■ . . . ■ • - 

<^fc^. -^ . •. .■• i. : * . ...V". .. :.'.• •. . ■ . - .- . ..* JL. : : -. ^u*Si 

■ "^■* ■• * ■!.%.• \ . ," .1 ^.- V. .. « ."'. .■• ■•■■:•. !i.- is all 

' ■ ■ .■.■--'" • ■ ■ - .. . . » 

■••*--*•>-• ', " * 1- . . .^^ -. u. .. :.•> .^.j 




OPINIONS CONCERNING CBRJST. 1^ 

id that this reason Father who begat, and the Son who ia 
__ parlicalarly attached to the begotten,"* 

[if Christ."' Also, explaining Tertullian, whose orthodoxy in thi 

H^Sba i. 3, he says, " God can do reapeot weis never qneationed, does noM 

notlunff without reason iitapa ^oyrai), aeem, however, to have any diiEcultT'J 

i.e. without himaelf" (irop' taoTo«),^ in conceiving how this basanesa waiil 

Athenagoras, who wrote in the ae- but writea in such a manner '" ' 

cond century, calls Christ the firat pro- had been let into tlie who., .^ 

dnction (yiwrifui) of the Father ; oxA and we see in bim the wretched eipa^fl 
eaya he was not always actually pro- dients to which the orthodox of tUlKfl 
duced (ytvojuvov), for that from tho age had reconrse, iu order to convert 1^4 
beginning, God, being an eternal mind, mere attribute into & real person. F 
had reason (Xoyoi) in hiraHelf, being it mnat be understood that when t 
from eternity rational (Xayuroj)-' doctrine of the divinity of CHriat w 

Tatian, who was also his contem- first started, it was not protendedjl 
poraty, gives ua a fnller account of this except by IrensBiis in the passage abo** ■ 
matter. He says, " when he (that is, quoted (who was writing against pw- 
Grod) pleased, the word {lorjoa) flowed aons who pretended to more knowledge 
from his simple essence; and thiaword of this myaterioas business than him-- 
not being produced in vain, became the self), that there was anything mjimi- 
finrt-begotten work of hia spirit. This telliz/'ible in it, or that could not be 
we know to be the origin of the word; explained. Everything, indeed, in 
"but it was produced by divisimt, not that age, was called a mystery that 
by separation, for that which ie divided was reputed sacred, and the knowledge 
(firpitrSti'} does not diminish that from of which was confined to a few ; but 
which it derives its power. For, as the idea of imintelUiiibU, at ineepK- 
I many torches maybe lighted from one, cable, was not then amied to the woi4 
and yet the light of the first torch is myatery. The heathen mysteries, frora 
not diminished, ao the word (ioi/OB) pro- which the Christians borrowed th» 
I seeding from the power of tie Fatner, term, were things perfectly well knowa 
doeanot leave the Father void of ioffos. and nnderstooa by those who wer« 
AIbo, if I speak and yon hear me, I initiated, though concealed from th> 
I amnotvoidof9peecb(fo(70B)onacconnt vulgar. 

of my speech {logoa) going to you." * "Before all things," says this writer; 

' If Xrenssua had this idea of the " God was aJone ; bnt not absolutely 

I generation of the Logos, as no doubt alone, for he had with him hia own 

he had, it is no wonder that he speaks reason, since Ood is a rational being. 

of it as a thing of so wonderful a This reason the Greeks called Logos, 

I nature. " If any one," aays he, " asks which word wa now render Sermo. 

ns, how is the Son produced from the And that you may more easily under- 

, Father, we tell him that whether it stand this from yourself, consider that 

, be called yeMration, nuncupation, or you, who are made in the image of God, 

1 adarpertioii, or by whatever other name and are a reasonable being, have reason 

iiia inefiable generation be called, no within yourself. When you silently 

I one knows it; neither Talentinua, nor consider with yourself, it is by mpan« 

' Maroion, norStttnminuB, norBasilides, of reason that you doit,"' 

I nor Angela, nor Archangels, nor Prin- . l. u. o. xnili p 176 IP ) 

I apahbes, nor Powers ; but only the ' " Ante omuia, Deua cmt aoiua . . . Cetflruni 

ne time quldem solua ; babebat, enlra, Aocum, 

I OrfMooontmCelauDi. 1077, L.i.n, J5B. IP.j Bane Qrwi a™ dJcunt, quo vonabulo etiua 

" Ibid, p, 2*7. (P.) Strmmoii appellamin. Idqus, quo (aCTlim ta- 

» Athenugo™ Opera, iaS6, ApoL p. 83. [P.) telligafl ei talpso nnW noognosco ut oi Imagins 

' • Oratio coiitni Urajcoa, at thg cad ol Jmtiii'B st BlmtHtudtnii Dai, quani babcsM et tu in tsraa- 

W«tit>, lOSa, P.14S. ti-. UpaanUsnam, qui ea animal ladoiule. . . Vid* 
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Upon this etatiiig of tlie oase, it was 
natural to object, that the reason of a 
man can never be converted into a a«t- 
stance, so as to coostitat-e a thinking 
being, distinct from the man bimselt. 
Bnt, ha Bays, that tboUgli this is the 
case with respect to man, yet nothing 
ca^ proceed from God but what is sub- 
stantial. "Ton -will saT." eajs he, 
"bat what is nyeecA bewaes a word or 
gound, something imauhatantial and 
incorporeal P But I say that nothing 
nnsabstantial and incorporeal can pro- 
ceed from God. becanse it does not 
proceed from what iu itself nnsuhatan- 
tial ; nor can that want substance, 
which prooeeda from so great a enb- 
stance. ' 

Having in this manner {lame enough 
to bo Huro) got over tke great dilTiculty 
of the conversion of a mere <^ttrihute 
into a Biibslmtte, and a thinking sub- 
stance too, this writer proceeds to as- 
certain the time when this conversion 
took place; and he, together with all 
the early Fathers, says that it was 
at the very instant of the creation, 
" Then," says he, " did this speech 
assume its forot ejxi- dfesa, its sound 
and' voice, when God said, Le.l IJii^re be 
Ughl. "Chia is the porfect nativity of 
the word, when it pToeeeded from God. 
From this time making him eqnal to 
himself" (by which phrase, however, 
we are onl^ to understand like himself) 
" from which procession he became his 
son, his tirst-born, ^d on]f begotten, 
.before all things." * 
' This method of explaining the origin 
-f the penonolity of the iio^oR eoit- 



tinued to the conndl of iRlce, tti 
even afterwards. For Lactantios, wko 
was tutor to the son of Constantiiit 
gives us the same account of tin) 
business, with some little varia^M, 
t«aohing us to distinguish the Son rf 
God from the angels, whom he IT 
wise conceived to be emanations fi._ 
the divine mind. " How," ears I14 
"did he beget him P (that is cAiil^ 
The Sacred Scriptures inform ns tlhli 
the Son of God is the aer»U3 or re"'' 
(tho speech or reason) of God. t_ 
that the othersngels are the breatiit' 
G«d, spiritw Dei. Bat aficnio («{>oecb) 
is breath emitted, together witLt 
voice, expressive of sometiiiag; «(l 
because epeech and brealliin^ pTOQtA 
'from different parts, there js ft p— * 
difference between the Son of GoJ 
the other angels. For they ar» mum 
silent hteatkmiiB (spiritu^ taciti), bfr 
cause they were created not to Umli 
the knowledge ef iGod, biit for m 
(ad ministmqdum).;^. But he bWK 
aJso a brenthini/ (sfAritus-), yet prooHO- 
iag from the mouth of (iod .witli 1 
voioe and sound, is the u-ord; for 1^ 
reason, becftase he was to be » toi—. 
of the knowledge of God," &c* St 
therefore calls hini apiritus itoctik. , 
Then,in order to account for our Iji^i^ 
ings not producing siniilaf epirita, it 
says that "our breathings are lOttaii' 
ble, hecattse we are mortal, bnt t^ 
breathings of God are permanent; t^ 
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live and feel, bectiiiEe lie ia inunortaJ, of the coiiacil of Sice, for LactaatnvJ 
the civer of .wnse and lifo." ' aaya, " God, liefore he nadertook W^ll 
All the early Fathers epeak of Christ making of the world, produced a hdt^ ' 
OS not hating existed always, eicept as and incon'nptible spirit, which he mi^ht 
Season exists in man, viz. an attnbub; call hia S(Kt; andaFterwardahebj hii^i 
of the Deity; and for this reason they ofeatod innumerable other spirits, whom 
^leokof the Father as not having been he calls angcU."' The church, aays 
a Father always, bat only from the Hilary, . " knowa one nnbegotten Qod, 
time thathe made the world. "Before and one only begotten Son of God. It 
anything was made," aaya Theophilua, aokiiowledges the Father to be [eternal 
"God had the loqax for his oonncil; and] without origin, and it ocknowledgea 
being his vovc or (pponjirn (reaaou or the origia of the Son from eternity, not 
Dnderstanding) ; bat when he pro- liiniBelf without begiuning, but from 
ceeded to prfSuce what he had dater- Mm who is withoat beginning {ak.ind- 
mtncd upon, he then emitted the lopoB, t-iabili)."'' It is not impoaaible that 
the first-bora of every ereatare, not Hilary might hare an idea of the eter- 
einptyiBghiroaelf of foj/os (reason), but ual generation of the Son, thoagh the 
Xoyov ytvpijirat (begettinf^ reSiSon), and fathers before the council of Njce had 
IvVwaySQonversicgwithhiaowntoffos"' ndsuch idea. For thfi riatouista in 
(reason). general thought that the creation was 
jnstin Martyr also gives the same from eternity, there never havingbeeii 
Mqjlanation of the emission of the anv time in which the Divine Being 
looMfromGod, wiliioutdeprivinghim- .did pot act. But, in general, by the 
S^ of reason, and he iliustrntes it by phrase from, eternity, and before alt 
'what we observe in ourselves. For, tifhe, &c., the ancient Christian writers 
'"innttering any word," ho says, "we seem to have meant any period beftae 
lieget a word {(oijos), not taking any- tie creation of the world. j r fl 
tluDg iroin onrselves, ao as to be Consisteijtly with this repreBenlj%> | 
lessened by it, but as we see one fire tipn, but very .ioconsistently with tko 
produced from another."^ modern doctrine of the Trinity, the fa- 
Clomena Alenandrtnns calls the Fa- thers Bupijosed the Son of God to have 
-th^ eloaB vsitkout beginni'ttg' iaiapxat) been begotten volMitarily, so that it 
■and imniediatelv after he oharacteriiBs dependwl, upon the Father himself 
the Son, as the beginniw/, ajid the_^s(- whether he would have a son or not. 
^Vwife of (Jungs (apx^v KOI ajrapxjiv Tov " I will produce yoaaBothertestimony 
oiTwi;) from whom we must learn the from the Scriptnrea," says Justin Mar- 
Father of all, the most ancient and be- tyr, " that in the beginning, before all 
n^oent of beings.* Tertolllan expressly tie creatures, God begat from himself 
Mys that God was not always a father a, certain reasonable jjower (Buf^ii 
Orajudge,ainoehecouldnotbeafiither Xoyotijrt who by the apiritissometimea 
befbre he had a eon, nor a judge before caJlcd th-j r/lnnj of God, sometimes Ood,. 
sin; and there was a time when both sometimes the Lm'd and Logos.hecanxft 
tin aad the son {which made God to be he is subservient to his Father's wilt 
a,j*itlije and a father) were not."' "-nd was begotten at his Father's ple» 
Tina laBguage waa held at the time snre." * _r 
. T ^ ±1. n ,,..-A r . . , n . _.„ Novatian says, " God the Father ifl 

pp. arO-J. r?) '■NoBtriipCritUBdlMOlnbileaaTiDt, • Inaf. Ii.lv. C. rt. p. 3Bi, (P.) "Deusjglttir 

naii mottjiloa BUmiia, pel autmi ipltitui et mmiblnatnr oonatitiitotriiiB r8rutn,...BiitaquB« 

ItiiacM ot soii*[isct vltiB daUT. Opora, I, p. MO. ot iDoorraptiliUam spiHfura o™"ft,%iu!in FUlSi 

a Ad Autolyeum, L. IL p, 13B. (P.) nuncupinit. Bt qnani via bISm pMtesi Imminent- 

Disj. Edit, rtilrlb;, p[>. SOS-T. (F.) biles per Ipaum orcaiiuet, quua uigaloa dloiinil^' 
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therefore the maker and creator of all all the persons in the Trinity. Bnt ft 
thincB, who alone hath no origin, in- might well be enpected, that the ad- 
visible, immenae, immortal and eternal, vances to the present doctrine of the 
the one God, to whose greatness and Trinity should he gradaal and slow. 
majesty nothing can be compared, &om It was, indeed, some centnries beforail 
whom, when ho himself pleased, the waa completely formed, 
word (sermo) was bom."' Ensebius, It is not a httle amnsing to obaent 
quoted by Dr, Clarke, says, "The light how the Fathers of the second, third 
does not shine forth by uie will of the and fourth centuries were embarraraed 
Inminona body, but by a necessary with the Heathens on the one hand, to 

rperW of its natnre. But the Son, whom they wished to recommend their 
„ the intention and will of the Father, religion, by esaltine Uie person of ita 
received his subsistence so as to be the founder, and with Sie ancient Jewid 
image of the Father. For by his wiH and Gentile converts {whose prejndiM 
did God become (jSouXiidcii) the Father against Polytheism, they also wished 
of his Son."' to guard against) on the other. "Williiij 

TheFathersofthecouncilof Sirminm to concihate the one, and yet not to 
say, " If any one says that the Son was offend the other, they are particulai^ 
begotten not by the will of the Father, careful, atthe same time that they gin 
let him be anathema. For the Father the appellation of Ood to Jesus Chrii 
did not beget the Son by a physiccd to diBtrnguish between him bmA the IV 
necessity of nature, without the opera- ther, giving a decided superiority totte 
tion of his will, but he at once willed, latter. Of this I think it may be worUi 
and begat the Son, and prodnced him while toproduceanumberofesanipla^ 
from himself, without time, and with- from the time that the doctrine ofu* 
outsufferingany diminution himself."" divinity of Christ was first started, ts 
Hilary mentions his approbation of the time of the connofl of Nice; for till 
this sentiment, bnt we Bhall see that that time, and even something latm 
Austin corrects him for it. A strong did this language continue to be lued. 

Sassage in favour of the voluntary pro- Clemens Bomanus never calls ChriA 
notion of the Son of God may also be God. He says, " Have we not all oo* 
seen quoted from Gregory Nysscn, by God, and one Christ, and one spirit rf 
Dr. Clarke, in the place above referred grace poured upon us all?"' whicli b 
to. exactly the language of the apofdt 

1 Paul, with whom he was in part m^ 

^ temporary. 

■ SECTION rn. Justin Martyr, who ia the first tU 

REMACY Wis ALWArS ASCErBED r? '^"'V^?^ ^ Mf ^"^^'^ "« ^ 
e t-ATHER BEFOBB THE COCNCII. ^'^^ °^ ^^^ ^Tf''^ ?l ^1'"^*' "^^l ^ 

Qp jjj^g who appeared to Abraham, and to 

■ - ,, , laa^. and to Jacob, waa snbordinU* 

We find upon aU occamons. the early to the Father, and minister to his wilL* 
Chnstum writers speak of the Father He even says, that the Father ia Q» 
ea superior to the Son, and m general author to him both of his exisbeuM 
they pve hira the Utle of God, as dis- ^d of his being powerful, and of U* 
tinguiahed from the Son; and some- being Lord and God ' 
tunc* thoY expressly call him, excln- ■■ in the evangelists," says Ireom^ 
wvelyoftheSon. (AyynJtf (r,«Go(i.-a •' have deUvered to us the doctriiw rf 
phraseology whichdoeBnotatallaccord one God,.. .and one Christ, the Sonrf 
with the idea of the perfect eqnahty of Godj"' and invoUog the Fatlin h* 

■ D* TrtoiUta, C. X, p. M. (P.i ■ BkI. xliL [/> ) 

• BcriptuTB llocirtno ol Ihs Trtnltr, Zd. S, (Ed Thlrlbr p W IFi 

V-^. • IWd. p. 281. in 



opimom ooNOERmm christ. 

oalla him the onlj Gi«d {soln^s et verue the form of a. man, BpeaUtig bj tba 

Ufliis); ' and acoording to aeveral of the order of the principal God." Again, 

mOBtconaiderabkoftheearlyChriBtian "then, at length, did God Almighty, 

writers, a common epithet by which the the only God, send Christ."'' 

Pather ia diatingoiahed from the San, Such language as this was held till 

is, that he alone is iairroSios') or God. of the time of the council of Nice. Ales- 

Mmself. ajider, who is very severe on EwBabiua, 

Origen, quoted by Dr. Clarke, aays, bishop ofNioomedia,who was an Arian, 

"Hence we may aohe the scrapie of 8ay8,inhisoircnlarlettertothebi8hopa, 

many pious peraons, who, througli fear "the Bonis of a middle nature between 

lest they should make two Goda, fall the first cauae of all thingg, and the 

hdo false and wioked notions... .We creatnrea, which were created out of 

taDBt tell them that he who is of him- nothing."^ Athanasius himself, as 

yS God, (ain-oSia!) is that Ood C* 9rat) quoted by Dr. Clarke, aaya, "the nature 

ptmi Sayiour, in his prayer to hia of God ia the cause both of the Son and 

■&or says, (hat they may ftiiow thee, oftheHolySpirit.aud of all creatures."* 

^ ofily true Ood;) but that whatever He also says, " There is bat one God, 

■ God besides that self-eiistent (ler- because the Father ia but one, yet is 

.OOi being so only by communication the Son aleo God, having such a same- 

r of his divinity, cannot so properly be neaa as that of a son to a father."'" 

' Btyled C^ etor] that Ood, but rather Lactantiussays, "Christtaughtthat 

<e(oc) a divine person."' The same there is one God, and that he alone 

observation had before been made by ought to be worshipped ; neither did 

Clemens Aleiandriuns, who also calls he ever caD himself God, because he 

the Son a creature, and the uiork of would not have been true to his trust, 

Ood.' Origen also says, " According to if, being sent to take away gods (that 

OTir doctrine, the God and Father of is, a multiplicity of gods) and to assert 

all ia not alone i/reat; for he has com- one, he had introduced another besides 

mnnicaied of his greatness to the first- that One. ..Because he assumed nothing 

begotten of all the creation" (irpidrDToic^i atalltohimaelf, he received the dignity 

inunjc KTurtasJ.* of perpetual priest, the honour of Bove- 

Novatian says that " the Sabelhans reign king, the power of a judge, and 
make too much, of the divinity of the the name of God."" 
Scm, when they say it is that of the Fa- Hilary, who wrote twelve books on 
ther, eitending his honour beyond the doctrine of the Trinity, after the 
bounds. They dare to make him, not the council of Nice, to prove that the Fa- 
Son, bat GodtheFatherhiraself. And ther himself is the only self-exiating 
afain, that they acknowledge the divi- God, and in a proper sense the only 
nity of Christ m. too boundless and un- true God {quod gohiB innascibilis et 
reotrsined a manner," (effrenatius et quod solus veras iit) after alleging a 
effVitiuB in Ghriato divinilatem con^- passage irom the prophet Isaiah, quotes 
teri).' The8amewriteralsosayB,"'l'he , A„„hiiui idm™ On.-«. IBio. L,ii.pp.m, 
Son to whom divimty IS communicated 57. {?.) 

is, indeed, God; but God the Father of , °^'"^'- ^^"- ^'''- ^ ^ ^- '"■ PP' 

all is deservedly Ood of all, and the ipisTs. [p.] 

oriain (prmcipiujra) of hia Son, whom 1° P- 323. (i".) 

AmobiuB says, "Christ, a God, under t«rc: necuaqium m hMBCai 

...Proptaroaquifl tam fideHH a? . ^ 

bil proraus tuisumprtt, ut mruid»U mlttentU 

plent, et Bacecdotia psrpetui digniUtf m, ot r 
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in support ftf it the saying of our Ba- 
viooi', "This is life ctei-ual, that thej 
niiglit know tlee the onlj true od, and 
Jeaus Christ whom thou haat sent."' 
Much mora might be alleged from thia 
writer, to the same purpoafc 

Lastly, Eiiiphuniua uaya, "Who is 
tharo that dues not assert that there 
ia ooljone Godt the I'ather A3 mighty, 
irom whom his oiily begotten Son 
truly proceededP"^ 

Indead, that lJie Fathers of the conn- 
cil of Nioe could not raean the Son was 
fitrictly fiperiking equail to the Father, 
ia evident from thpir calling Mm Goi 
of Qod, which in that age waa always 
opposed to God iif himvelf (avroSiot) 
that. IB, self-existent or j'n(i(^ie»ii«ni,- 
which waa always nnderatood to be 
the prerogative of the Father. It is 
reraailcaJjle that when the writers of 
that age speak of Ghnet as e-r.Mwj 
from itermtij, thoy did aot tbcrefore 
BUMiose that, Le was properly m\f- 
cxutmt. Thus Aleiander, bisliop of 
Alexandria, says, ""We believe (iiat the 
Son WBS always irom the FatJifir; but 
let no one by the word alwayn be kd 
to imagine mm anJf-txi-steiit (ayimriTos) 
^ neither the term wot, nor alwarjit, 
before aU ogee, mean the same 

_ig as adf-eeifte«.t (07*1*7701)." ■_' _ 

On these principles the ririmitive 
&th^a had no difficulty in tlie inter- 
pretaiion of that saying of our Lord, 
" my Father la greater than L" They 
never thonght of saying, that he waa 
BouaX {(I f/to Fatlieo' with respact to kie 
UiainUy, though inferior leUK respeel 
to hU 7iuiitaiM.fl/ ,■ which is the only 
sense of the passage that the doctrine 
of the Tri.nity in its present state ad- 
mits of. For thpy thotight that the 
Son trOB in all respecta, and in his 
whole ]3Crflon, inferior to his Father, 
OS havinji derived his being froin him. 

TertulUan had this idea of the pas- 
eage whea he says, "the Father is all 
substance, bnt the Hon is a derivation 
from him, and a part, as h« himself 

I Da TrtnitBtft L. 



declares, 'the Father is gpeaMr than 
I.'"'' It is also remarkable, as "" 
Wliistou observes, that the an 
fathers, both Greek and Latin, 1 
interpret Phil. ii. 7, to mean an eqnalitj 
of the Son to the Father.' NovatiM 
saya, "He, therefore, though he 11 _. 
in the form of Sod, did not make himr 
self equal to God (nan est rapinam 
aThitrai^a equalfai ae Deo tMv), bt 
though he remembered he wa« Oititf 
God the Father, he nev«r comi — ' 
himself to God the I'ather, 1 
mindt'nl that he was of his Fatb^ 
and that be had thia, becanae tuB F 
ther gave it him."' 

It also deserves to be noticed, th 
notwithstanding the supx)oaed d«rinv 
tion of the Son from the FotiUr, 
and therefctre their being of thr •l._ 
»v,bsta))t.B, meet of the early Ohrlfltils 
writers thought the text " I anfl'-lf- 
Fathor are one," was to be undsrstM 
of an 4inity or harmony of dinpOnUt* 
only. Thns Tertullian observes, thKl 
tho expression is unum, one thmff,a 
one pm'ifin ; and he eqjaina it totefl 
uwity, Ukimtss, tonjvnetmn, amd' Af (to 
Uen that tha Fatherhors to lk« Snf 
Qrigen eaya, "let him consider that 
test, ' all that believed t 
heart and of one sonV and then ht 
will understand thia, 'I and my Tk- 
ther ure one.' "^ Novotian say*, am 
tlaiui {rntum) being in the ncatV 
geodjET. signifies an agreement of so- 
eiety. not an unit^ of person, ondiw 
explains it by tins passage in PaaL 
"ho that plantcth and he that «»tc|k' 
eth ara both one." • But the IbUmm 
of the coitDcil of Sardica, held j 
347, reprobated the opinion that t^ 
union oflhe Father and Son c( '*" 
in consent and concord only, 1 
bending it to be a »lr'\ci wnily 
alamca ; " bo mncb farther waa tbedo** 
triue of the Trinity advanced at H 
time. 
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dread thia 800001117, ima^rting that 
tills numbfiriind disposition if a trinity 

\ ia a divieion of the unity. They tL ore- 

' fore will have it, that we are worshfp^ 

— pOFH of tie two, and even of thn" 

It is Bnffidently evident from many Goda ; but that they are the worah^ 

tarcttinatances, tiiat the doctrine of tliu pera of one God only. We, th^ 

divinity of Ohriat did not eBtablish hold the infitiarfhy. Even the Lb 

itself without mndi opposition, espe- have learned to bawl out for monarchy, 

ciallv from the vmleamed amonR the and the Greeks themselves will not 

ChriBtiaiiB, who ttionght that it sa- underEtand the economy;"' monarchy 

vonred of Folytheiam, that it waa in- being a Greek term and yet adopted 

troduced by those who had had a W the Latins, and economy, though a 

philoaophical edncation, and was by Greek t«rm, not being refiahed even 

decrees adopted by others, on aocount by the CJreek Chriatians. 

of its covering the great offence of ihn " — '' — -- 

cros*. iry esalting the personal dignity 
of our Savionr. 

Ta mako the new doctrine less ei- 
ceptionabie, the advocates for it in- 
vented a new term, viz. economy or 
disiriivtion, as it may be rendered ; 
Baying they were far from denying the 
unity of God, bnt that there was a 
certain economy, or distribntion re- 

speoting the divine nature and attri- for diviue celestial wisdom," (by which 

bates, which did not interfere- with it; he must mean the philosophical part 

for tlmt, swcordinc to thia economy the of their audience) "tneycominunioated 

Son might be God, without detracting the Logos." * 
,from the supremo diriaity of the Ya.- Origeu candidly calls these adhe- 

ther. But this new term, it appears, rents to thodoctrmeof the strict irnity 

waa not well understood or easily re- of God, pious persona (^Xofltout). 

lished, by those who called themselvos " Hence," says he, " we may solve tho 

the advotatea for the monarahy of tho aci-nple of many pioua persons, who, 

Palher, a, term mnch naed in those through fear lest they ahoold mate 

days, to denote the supremacy and two gods, tall into false and winked 

solo divinity of the Father, in opposi- notions." He endeavours to reheve 

tion to that of the Son. All this is them in this manner. "Thia Bomplo 

very clear from the following paasafle of many pious persons may thus be 
in Tertullian : 

" The simple, the ignorant, and the rtl."f„?f^|^°^ 2^!^^^^*^")^^ 

unlearned, who are always the greater pflr,"", qi.oniMnTipS'HguSiniBtTpiMi'Jj'"a 

part' of the body of Christians, since l'- " --■— ■ • " ■ '•■-' 

the rule of faith itself," (meaning J 

perhaps the ajujatlea' creed, or as much ouosominin. Niudetum et dispoBitJoneiu Mni- 

of it aa was in uBe in his time,) *?^^'''^'^'B'^\f?'^^'"^!r^i'J' -^^^H 

"transfers Uioit worship of many gods veni imius D«i cuiiorM pr«3uniunt . . . Hon-- 

to the one true God, not underHtaild^ . arclihm. inqutunt Uneimis . . . MonBTcWMrf 

ios ttat th. unily of GBdi. to b. STi SfS^^'AJrSSS.^" 
— mtained, but with the ecoV'Omy, —" ■" ' 



tlpon another c 
thia writer how offensive tho word 
Trinity was to the genenUity of OhriS' 
tiona. " If the number of the Trinity 
still shockByou,"&o., Bays he.^ For thia 
reaiion, no doubt, Origen eaye, "thnt 
to the carnal they taught the go.s[>el 
in a literal way, preaching Jesus Chriat, 
and him crucified, but to persons far- 
ther advanced, and burning with lova 
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solved. " We inuBt tell tbem, that he 
who is of himEelf God, [avToBiot) is 
that God, (God with the article) 
(o 0(or), — hut that whatsoever besides 
that Belf-existent person," is "rather 
a diyJEB person, is God without the 
article, (0»ot)" as was observed before.' 
How far this solution of the difficulty 
was satisfactory to these pions, un- 
learned Christians does not appear. It 
does not seem calculated to remove a. 
difficulty of any great magnitude. 

That those ancient Unitarians, un- 
der all the Jiarnea by which their ad- 
versaries thought proper to distinguish 
them, have been grcutly misrepresent- 
ed, is acknowledged by all who are 
candid among the modems. The 
learned Beausobre, himself a Trinita- 
rian, is Butisfieil that it was a 7.eal for 
the unity of tiod that actuated the 
Sabellians' (who were no more than 
Unitarians under a particular denomi- 
nation). Epiphanius says, that when 
a Sabellian met the orthodox, they 
would say. " My friends, do we beheve 
one God or three P"' 

Ensebius speaking with great wrath 
a^inst Marcelliis of Ancyra, allows 
that he did not deny the personality 
of the Son, bat for fear of estab- 
lishing two Gods.' This also appears 
from the manner in which Ensebias 
expresses hiinaelf when he answers to 
tlie charge of introdncine two Gods. 
" But yon are afraid, {<po^) perhapi*, 
lest acknowledging two distinct sub- 
sistences, joa should introduce two 
original pnnciples, and so destroy the 
monarchy of God."' 

Basil complains of the popularity of 
tlie followers of Marcellus, whose dis- 
(Bple Photinus is said to have been, at 
same time that the name of Arius 

I ClultQ'JI Serif. I>ae. p, .*13Sr SeQ jupra, p. IT. 
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was execrated. "TTntotI 
says he, in his letter to Athanaoiii^ 
"in all their letters they fail not to 
anathematize the bated name of Anna; 
but with Marcellus, who has profanelf 
taken away the very existence of tb 
divinity of the only begotten Son, and 
abused the signification of the word 
Logoa, with this man they seem to 
find no fault at all." ' 

It was impossible not to perceive that 
this economy, and the style and rank 
of God, given to Christ, made a ^etem 
entirely different from that of the Jews, 
as laid down in the Old Testament 
For Christians either had not at tiiat 
time laid much stress on any argnnunt 
for the doctrine of the Trinity drawn 
from the books of Moses, or at least 
had not been able to satisfy the Jewi, 
or the Jewish Christians, with any re- 
presentations of that kind. TertaUiaii, 
therefore, makes another, and, indeed, 
a very bold attempt for the same pur- 
pose, saying, that it was peculiar to 
the Jewish iaith so to maintain tha 
uni^ of God, as not ia admit Uie SoB 
or Spirit to any participatioii of tiu 
divinity with him ; but that it was ths 
characteristic of the gospel, to intRh . 
duce the Son and Spirit, as makii^ 
one God with the Father. He sajt, 
that God was determined to renew hit 
covenant in this new fiirm. I shall 
give his own words, which are innefc 
more copions on the subject, in a note.' 

When the philosophizing ChriBtunw 
went beyond the mere personificatiaB 
of a divine attribute, and proceeded to 
speak of the Tfal evhaiance, aa I TXtn 
say, of the divine Logof, they were pn- 
dently in danger of making a diversity, 
or a separation in the divine natnra. 

• Opora. in. p, M. (P.I 

' " JudnIciB ttdol Mft na sic unnm Dbub tMi 



OPINIONS CONCBRNINQ CHRIST. 



t the common people did make 
J»"Wiry objection to the new doctrine 

Rolearly intitoated Ijy Tertnllian. 

""When I say that the Father ie one, 
the Son another, and the Spirit athird, 
an imleamed or perverBe person un- 
dcratanda me as if I meant a diveraity, 
and in this diversity he pretends that 
there mnst bo a separation of the 
Pather, Son and Spirit." ' 



3 it: for at this time it 
act pretended that the snbjeot was 
_, B human comprehension, or that 
(t'oonld not be explained by proper 
I flompariaons. In order, therefore, to 
I show that the Son and Spirit might 
lie produced from the Father, and yet 
not be separated from him, he says 
that God produced the Logos {Senno- 
Tiem) aa the root of a tree prodnoes the 
branch, aa a fountain produces the 
river, or the sun a beam of light.^ The 
last of these comparisons is also adopted 
hy Athenagoraa, in hia Apology, in 
which he describes a beam of light aa 
a thing- not detached from the 8nii,but 
BB flowing out of it, and back to it 
again." For one Hierarchas had been 
censured for comparing the production 
of the Son from the Father to the 
lighting of one candle at another, be- 
cause the second candle waa a thing 
Bnbststing of itself, and entirely sepa- 
rated from the former, so aa to be m- 
compatihle with unity .^ 

Justin Martyr, however, as we have 
seen, made use of the same comparison, 
and as far as appears, without censure. 
Ent after his tmie, the ideas of phjlo- 
Bophizing Christians had undergone a 
change. He and hia contemporaries 
were only soUcltoos to make out some- 
thing like divinity in the Son, without 

1 "EccacmmdiconlluinBSBaPiitroni.otflHuni 
Fmmn, et aliiiiii Spiritam. Male n^^dipit idioles 
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„ jim as united in one sub- 

stajice with the Father, the unity of 
God being then defended on no other 
principle than that of the aupremacy 
of the Father; so that, thougli Chriat 
might be called God in a lower sense 
of the word, the Father was God in a 
eenae ao much hijgher than that, that 
strictly speaking, it was still true that 
there was lint one God, and the Father 
only waa that God. But, b_y the time 
of Hilary, the philosophizing Chris- 
tians, finding perhaps that this ac- 
count of the unity of^God did not give 
entire aatisfaction, were willing to re- 
present the Sou, not only as deriving 
his being and hia divinity from the 
Father, but as still inseparably united 
to him, and never properly detached 
from him; and, therefore, the former 
comparison of one torch lighted by 
another would no longer answer the 
purpose. But this could not be ob- 
jected to the comparison of the root 
and the branch, the fountain and the 
stream, or the aun and the beam of 
light, according to the philosophy of 
tnoae times. For, in all these caeca, 
things were prodaced from the sub- 
etance of their respective origins, and 
yet were not separated from thorn. 

These explanations suited very well 
with the doctrine of the Trinity as held 
by the council of Nice ; when it was not 
pretended, aa it ia now, that tach per- 
son in the Trinity is equally eternal 
and uncaused. But they certainly did 
not sufficiently provide lor the distinct 
personality of the Father, Son and 
Spirit; which, however, especially with 
respect to the two former, they asserted. 
With respect to the latter, it ia not easy 
to collect their opinions ; for, in generaJ, 
they eipreaaed themselves aa if the 
Spirit waa only a divine power. 

In order to satisfy the advocates of 
the proper unity of God, those who 
then maintained the divinity of Chriat 
make, upon all occasions, the most 
solemn protestations aitainst the in- 
troduction of two Gods, for the deifica- 
tion of the Spirit was then cot much 
objected to by them. But they thonght 
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that thev gnarded sufficieutly agniast Son and Spirit in conjunction, bni 
the worsni]> of two Coda, by Btrongly always the Father only. The ilistiae- 
asaerting tlie inferiority aud sabordi- tion between 'pixraiin and huhtij, whicli 
naliou of the 8on to the Father ; Home is the salvo at preaent, was not thM 
of them alleging one drcnm}<tance of known. Some petsoQB in opposing Sa- 
thia inferiority, and others another. beliius, having made three hypa$Uuu, 

Tertnllian cautions us not to destroy which we now render persona, aeponta 
themonarchy whenweadmitaTrinity, from each other, DJonyaiua, llisao|iof 
Bince it IB to be restored from the Son Eome, (jnoted with approbation I9 
to the Father.' Novatian lays the Athanasius himself, aaid. that it tiH 
atresa on Chriat'e being begotten and making three Gods.^ 
the Father not begotten. "If,"Hays I have observed before, and uuj 
lie, "the Son had not been b^ottoi, have occasion to repeat the Dbsat&- 
he and the Father being npon a level, tiolt hereafter, that, in many case^ dit 
they would both be unbegotten, and, phraseology remains when the ideii 
therefore, there would be two Gods," wliich origmally suggested it hav« di»- 
£c,^ Again, he says, " when it is said appeared ; but that the phraseology ii 
that Moses was appointed a God to ajt argument for t^ pre-exiutcince of 
Pharaoh, shall it oe denied to Christ, tlte corresponding ideua. Thus it iiaa 
who is a God, not to Pharaoh, but to been tlie constant language of tlia 
the whole nniverseF"' fiot this kind church, from the time of the apoatiav 
of divinity would not satisfy the mo- and is found upon all occasions IB IJutf 
derna. writings, that Christ e'lffsred; mwut- 

Ensebias's apology for this qualified ing, no doubt, in liis iiihule person, in 
divinity of Christ (for the manner in everything which really entered int* 
which he writes is that of an npology, his constitution. This, however, «■■ 
and shows that this new doctrine was not easily reconcilable with the Ofdnioft 
vety offensive to many in his time) of any portion of the divinity beuw k 
tnms npon the same hinge with the proper part of Chriat; and ther^iDI 
former of these illustrations of Nova- the Bocetie, who first asserted th« A 
tian. " If," aaya he, " thia makes them vine origin of the Son of God> isad) 
itpprehensive lest we shoold seem to no scruple to deny, in express word^ 
introduce two Gods, let them know that ChriHt suffered. For they aki^ 
that, though we do indeed acknowledge that Jesm was one thing, and A* 
(he Son to be God, yet there U [abso- CUriit, or the heavenly iiuiabitattt vt 
lutely] hut one God, even hewhoalone Jeaua, another^ and tliat wh«ai JenM 
is without originu) and unbegotten, was going to be crucified, Ghiasb left 
who has his divinity properly of him- him. 

ne)f, and is the cause even tn the Son Irenaena, writing ngaiitst this henni 
himself, both of his being, and of lus Quotes the uuil'orm iangiiage of tw 
(icing such aa he is ; by whom the Son Scriptures as a sufficient refntation <tf 
'limsiOf confesses that he lives (declar- it; maintaining that CAWai JMwwpy, ii 

'■^espressly.JIiue 6y(hBJi'"»'ier) bis whole nature, suffered. "It WH 

' declares to be greater than bim- no impastihlc Ohrial," be Baya, " favt 
" and "to be even his God'" Jeans Christ himself, who suffered flv 
indeed, is written by an Arian, ns,"' It is evident, however, that tbil 
but it is the langn&ge of all the Trini- »riter, who was 000 of the first tibat 
tarinneof his time : for then it had not adopl^ the idea of the divinity of 
occurred (o any person to say that the Christ (but on a principle dlScmA 
m((?oJwastheTri>iity,ortai: Father, from that of tho Docet«B. via. tba p£ , 
~ Ad*. Pnumim, C. Iv. ^ W>. if.) Bonification of the £a<7iia of thit Fatfa^ 
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conlduothiraaelfBtrictly maintain the inoonBistent witli any idea of proper 
paasibility of his whole natnre; for union ay 'aiU-Uire. 
then he must have held that eome- The Tery nest writei we meat with, 
thing, which was a proper part of the after Ireniens, viz. TertuBian, aaaerta. 
Deity himsdf, was capable of Buffering, contrary to him, that it was not ChriBt, 
He, therefore, but in a. tbtv awkward bat only the human nature of Christ, 
and ineffectual manner, endeavouTB to that suffered. "Thia voice," Hays he, 
make a case different from that of the " ' My God, my God, why hast thou 
Dooette, by supposing a nvlxlitreaHha foramen meP' was from the_^/» and 
two natures in Uhrist. saal, that is, the man, and not the 

"For thia reason," he says, "The word or spvrit, that is, it waa not of 
word of God became man, nnd the Son the God, who is impasBible, and who 
of God became the Son of man, being left the Son while he gave up lua man 
mixed with the word of God, that re- to death."* What oonld any of the 
ceiving the adoption, he might become Dooetse have said more? 
the Son of God. For we conld not re- AmobiuB espreFsea himaelf to the 
ceiveimmortahty,unleEa we were united satne purpose. S])eaking of the death 
to immortality," &0.' Origcn also, in of Christ, with which the Christiana 
his third book a^inat Celaua, speaks were continually reproached, " That 
of the mixture of the humanity with death," saya he. " which yon speak of, 
the divinity of Christ. Heevenapeaka was tie death of (Jm maw that he bad 
of the mortal qiinlity of the very body irat on, not of himself, of the burden, 
of Christ, aa changed into a divine not of the bearer.""' 
quality.' Hilary, who wrote after the council 

Thia confusion of ideaa and incon- of Nice, went even farther than this, 
aiatencj appeara to have been aoon and maintained at large that the body 
perceived. For we presently find that of Christ waa at all timea incapable of 
all thoae who are called orthodox,- ran feohng pain, that it had no need of re- 
into the vcrv error of the Docette, freahment by meat and drink, and that 
maintaining that it only waa the hu- he ate and drank only to show that ho 
man tiaturB of Chriat that suffered, had a body. "Could that hand," says 
while another part of hia nature, which he, "which gave an ear to the man 
was no less essential to his being that Peter smote, feel tie nail that 
CA.ns(, waa incapable of Buffering; and waa driven through itP And could 
to this day all who maintain the proper that flesh teel a wound wluah removed 
diTinity m Christ, are in the same di- the pain of a wound from another ? "' 
lemma. They must either flatly con- Later writers, indeed, did not follow 
tradict the Scriptures, and say, with Hilaij in thia estrav^ance, but Epi- 
the DocetEO, that Chriat did not auffer, phamus says, that Christ in his deatli 
or that the divine nature iteeif may upon the cross, sufifered nothing in his 
feel pain. This being deemed manifest divinity.' Thia, too, is the language 
impiety, they generally adopted the of those who are called orthodox at 
former opinion, viz. tliat the human this day, but how thia is consistent 
nature of Christ only suffered, and with their doctrine of a(oiiem.e)if, which 
contented themselvoa with asserting 

some inesplicable mixture of the two ' " H"" ""t oamla et auiniE, id eat Jiondnin, 

natures-, notwitbstandmg the idea of ^Mr™i^s"r«Tto,^ih,>m rt^um'cEi^: 

one part of the same •persoii (and of deretijnf aicEliiinidereliqiStdnrahuiHinomiiiua 

^e intellectual part too) not feeling ''^I'g'',^,"'""™-" ■*''^'' ''™™""- *'• '**■ 
'^while the other did, ia evidently * '■'Mtrn'mn qusn sioitiB BwimptJ hoiaiiiii _ 

li. C. lit Optra, p. t«. (f.) iL.i.p,3«, IP.) 

I. p. 136. IP.) » .ffw. ao, Opora, I. p. JO. if. 
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BnpjWBflB an infinite eaHafadimi to 
Tm/ve been made to tte justioe of God 
by the death of Chriat, does not easily 
appear. 



SECTION V. 

AB ACCtraUT OP THE TTNITABLiNS BEFOSE 

Bejosb I proceed to the Arian oon- 
troTersy, I mnst take notice of those 
who diatinguislied themselvea ligi- main- 
taining the proper hnraanity of Chriet 
in this early penod. That the Chriatian 
chnrch in general held thia doctrine 
till the time of Victor, was the con- 
stant assertion of those who professed 
it about this time, and I think I have 
shown that this was trne. 

One of the first who diatingniahed 
himself bv asserting the simple ha- 
manity of Christ, was Theodotua of 
Byzantium, who, though a tanner, is 
acknowledged to have been a maa of 
ability, and even of learning. He is 
aaid to have teen well received at 
Bome, and at first even by Victor, the 
bishop of that city, who afterwards 
excommunicated him. 

Abont the same time appeared Arte- 
1, from whom those who maintained 






jpinion » 



e called Ar- 



temnrntea; but it appears from the 
writings of Tertullian, that they were 
more generally called Mbnar«'i.tB/«. from 
their asserting the proper unity of the 
divine nature, and the sDpreinucy of 
God the Fatherwith respect to Christ. 
By their enemies tbey were called Pa- 
inpae^'inr, iMoanse they were charged 
with asserting that the Fal.her was 
■o united to the person of Christ, a* 
even tc have sufiered with him. But 
Lardner treat* this as a calumny.' It 
Bbonld seem, however, that some of 
them went so far (since Tertidlian so 
particularly quotes it as their own lan- 
guage) as to say that the Father felt 
compassion for his suffering Son.' But 

' HW. of HoraUu, p. *13. tP.) Works, IX. 



this language might be used by then 
in a figurative sense, in which seSK 
various passions are in the Scrij;itni«( 
ascribed to God. 

BeauBobre' thinks therato havebeto 
entirely free from this imputation, and 
imagines it to have arisen from their 
adveraaries, designedly or undem^ 
edly, mixing their own ideas wift 
theu's, and especially confounding tb 
two terma Logos and Son of God. In 
conaeqnence of this, when the Unite- 
riana asserted that the Father and tlu 
Logos were one person, they noold af 
course charge them with madntaiailf 
that the Father suffered in the Sob. 
Indeed Tertulhan, as BeaoEobre 6b 
serves, conttadicts himself when it 



writings, he expressly BB-ya thSit Quf 
believed the Father to be impaseiMf/ 

Fraxeaa the Montanist, ajid a nu 
of genius and learning, against whOB 
Tertullian writes, was an Uiiitaiufl> 
and ao probably were many others t£ 
that sect.' For their peculiar opinioBi 
and practices, as Montsnists, had M 
relation to any particular opinion oov 
cerning the nature of Christ. 

It is very evident, that aboat ttv 
time the TJnitarians were very non^ 
roua in all parts of the Christian woiU( 
and as they were not distinguighed 1^ 
having afisembhes separate nom tluMI 
of other Christians, which Mo-''-— — 
allows,' their opinion certaiidy 
not be deemed lierctical. It is 



down to ns) were men tf 
science. TLcy are particularly said to 
have been addicted to geometry, u3 
are also said to have treated queationa 
in theology in a geometrical metholl 
but no particulars of this kind ut 
known to us. It is ren' possible ifctl 
thia droumstonce (whien is mentioDal 

» Vol. I. D isa, (P.) U m. C. Tl. Beot i- 
* v.,1 1 n niu IP 1 I., ui. 0. *l. Sw*. tIL 

ut.tic.,rp.M«.ut(fa 

irr, and adtt ITMl 1, 
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ysj their adveraarieB by way of re- 
proach) might havo arisen from, tioir 
endeavouring to show, that if the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, (if 
thia last -was then conridered as a dis- 
tinct person,) were each of them God, 
in any proper sense of the word, there 
nmst be more gods than one. Such 
geometry as this, I doubt not, ^ve 
great oflence. 

In the following century, viz. the 
tbird, we find Noetua, SabelliuB, and 
Paul, bishop ol' Samoaata, the most 
diBtingniBhed among the UnitarianB. 
I^oetua was of Smyrna, aiud is said to 
have been a disciple of Arteraon. Sa- 
belliiiB was bishop or priest of Cyrene, 
jn Africa, in which conntry the Uni- 
tarian opinion, as taught by Noetue, is 
said to have been generally adopted. It 
IB, indeed, said hy_ ocolesiastieal histori- 
ans, that many bishops in thia conntrf 
were brought over to this opinion by 
SabeUins, But it is much more pro- 
bable that they held the same opinion 
befcore. In that age the prevailing bias 
was to magnify Qie personal dignity 
of Christ, and not to lessen it ; so that 
we find few or no clear inalaijces of 
any who, having once maintained that 
Christ was either God or a snper- 
angelic being, and the maker of thia 
world under God, came afterwards to 
believe that he was merelj^ a man. 
Both Noetus and SabeUius were 
chained by their adversaries with be- 
ing Patripaaaians : but the Unitarians 
of that age asserting, aa the aooinians 
now do, that all the divinity of the 
Son, was that of the Father residing in 
him, and acting bv him, was sniBcient 
to give a handle for that injurious re- 
preaentation of their opinion. 

There was nothing peculiar in the 
doctrine of SahelliuB, though he is 
eenemlly charged with maintaining 
ttiat tiere were three persona in the 
Trinity, bnt that these three iiereona 
or rauier eharadert; (wpoiran-a') were 
only different names or attributes of 
the same person or being. If thia was 
a fair representation, Sabelhus and his 
foUowera must have meant to diagniae 



their Unitarian sentiments in terms 
appropriated to the orthodoiy of their 
age. But though many persons are 
said to do this at present, Sabelhus 
himself is not chafed with it by any 
of hia opponentB. On the contrary, he 
is generally said to have been a discipl 
of Noetus. It is therefore probabll 
aa Beausobre conjeotares, that this lO^ 
presentation arose firom his adveraar' 
misapprehending what he i 
cernmg the Father and the Son bedi 
one, aud concerning the Father be{ 
in him, and doing the works, as < 
Savioar expresses himself. At ths 
same time Sabellins might : 
thing more than the moat avowed So- 
cinians mean by such language at this 

Paul, bishop of Samosata, a man of 
genius and learning, bnt said to have 
been of a, profligate life, and charged 
with the arrogance and ambition of 
other bishops of great sees in thoni, 
times, made himself obnosjons by n 
taining the Unitarian principles, 
was condemned for them in se- 
councils held at Antioch, as well i 
other aooonnts. Hia opinions ar 
knowledged to have spread much, 
to have alarmed the orthodox greatly,* 
Bnt when we read of such persona 
thia bishop making many converts 
the doctrine of the nnmanityof Ohrii 
I cannot help snapeeting, for the ret 
mentioned above, that it is to be 
deratood of the numbers ^ 
before of that opinion, being encour- 
aged by men of their learning, ability 
HJid influence, to declare themselves 
more openly than they had done be- 
fore; having been overborne by the 
philosophizing Christians of that age, 
the current of men's opinions having 
for some time set that way. This 
Paul of Samosata is represented by 
Epiphanins as alleging, m defence of _ 
his doctrine, the words of Moaes, (A* J 
Lord thy God is one Lord; andh 
not charged by him, as others w. 
with maintaimug that the Father snf 
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£nd\* and Indend from this time we Here I relactantlybtdadieotowhll ' 
_ Nw no morB of that Mcnpnition.tliough I apprehend to be the genuine doctow 
iM of thn tliiltariuDB most pro- of the Seripturea C' ' " 



lie Seripturea concerning tjiei 



of Christ, but we shall 



t K»pj)m 



H falling witJi growing luatro ia a. later ytnoitt 
nry, Boi'ylliis, 
riiliia. said to 



SECTION VI. 



I '«" twiotd . 

Jjpriily cmntlnnod tlia . ._. 

To thcM wo might ii4d, 

Iflthin tho Miimo c:untnr< 

H«lioti of Hootro, 

r,lltti'<i noen a mmi of lenmiiiK and ...„- 

I iimty, unA to hava muinbiiniyl that 

I lOhrfttt lind no being befuru he wna born 

[ -of tliuViiviii Mary, andhad no divinity 

"THiWu* tliiit of tto ITathoi- r«Biding in There were seTeral things relatug 

Via.' But ha in miid to hiivo foen ^ ^^^ divinity of Christ. wHch Ul 

I9n»m't»d to tho orthodon faith by ""' l«en detenuined by the Chrif^ 

"Vigiin. It ii to be rngmtted that we fatliera, before the time of Oonstantiu 

»Vi no fnrthnr infornmtion concern. Thna, though the term hf.ifotlm b^ ' 

ftg thii bi»liop iind other ChriatianB b*'^" generally nsed in aiietJiing of Al 

•- * " Mft " ■■ ..:__■_ _^.i._ .^__ ^.. . 



mi other ChriatianB be?" genera ^ . „ 

l_ Antbia, Miuly of tbwn, we are ^PS^I: "^ Uie^on, by-way of e: 



Ltold, muintuinird, contrary to the philo- ^°"- ^^^"^ ^^« Father, the term ereaiti 

Tophy of tboir timou, thfttthe soul and others of a similar meaning, W 

dlu with thn body, and that all men been need oecabionally, and as f^ H 

would Im in ft sfitto of iu»enailji]ity appears without giving offence; Uf 

from tho tlmo of thoir death lo timt of in*l^'d could it well have done ao in n 

Iho ({niifiml reiiunwitioii.' age in which all creation was considioj 

J Mhnll olow lhl« acomint of tihe ^ °^ *be same kind, every fiubsUOM 

iiunt UniturianB with iu«t mention- t** '^^t all intelligent HTibBta,nce» tr 

riiotinni, bUhop 'of Sirmium, sp'rita) being aupposed to have htm 

eh liR UuuriNlivd u(l«r the counoil derived ultimately from the aame diriae 

5wt IXKiauM ho h the Ittat of the '-'BBSnce- '^hja language we find dmI 

roiul of till the revival by Liwtaiitius and Hilary, after it iai 

. in the hwt age, For b^^m to be disliked and reprohkb^ 

hardly bo euppored that "■'^ tlierefore it waa probably aaed If 

of the simple humanity of them through inadvertence. 

wholly oitmot, tbowj who Lactan tins, however, apeaking rf 04 

imWned it were overbome and si- ""gin of the Son, aays, " As nhenti 
- id by tijo Trinitarians on tbu one "'*" created in hia first apiritual hir^ 
I, and tho Ariana on the other. be_ was, from God alone, made n Mt 
-~ — i)f tli« two, the latter were full as *pi"t;.80 ia hia aecond carnal bdrm 
hoitile to thom an tho former. This f">'" bis mother alone, be becama hoh 
I'lutiiiiig ii iiaid to bavo been a man fl^«b."' Hilani aaya, "God tho Ptttfas 
of Kreat •loqueuce. He coiitiniie<l in '■ *be cause of all, without beginute 
JU»l««hoprio,notwith(itandinKhi9 being nndaolitary; but the Son waa [m>d«c3 
condemnod in thrco a»veriJ aynoila or by the Father without time, anid «• 
COnnoilii.eapociallyiimnahaldutUilan, <^reated and founded before thp aafc 
A-D. WS. Uning cxtrumdy popular in We waa not before he waa bom. Ira^te 
hu tee; but at lenstJi he waa oinvlled ""* bom without time. Bf4<7n lA 
by a council held &i Sirniium itself, in time he alone mibaiats from 
Iffil. Thia luat coQNcil was called by ilone," As it it not easy 
oriler of the emperor Conitantiue, and ^""ft tranalation of this 
coBairt«l rJ-iefly of Arian bishops. . j,^„^_ p. am. p, lu. (n 

• ,.. „ ,p in«tiinilaprln«miU»lLileii.lviti)»t 
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it of its Bxtreme obscurity, I 
give it at teugtU in the note.' 
^, writer ECems to have thought, aa 
gwieriJity of the Ante-Nicene Fa- 
rB did, that there was a time when 
Christ was not : but we shall find that 
after the Arian controversy this opiniou 
vflH condemned. 

It was in consequence of the oou- 
troTersy occaaioaed by SaheUius, iu 
.Africa, that the pecnlW opinioua of 
ere Htarted. SabeUiuB having 
that there was uo difference 
the divinity of the Father aud 
of the Son, DionyBiue, bishop of 
indria, was thought to have ad- 
d, in opposition to him, some- 
, derogatory to our tJaviour, aa 
bis divinity was so far different 
that of the Father, that he was 

jven of the same su6si«»oe with 

"the Father i wHch, as we have sceu, 
was contratT to the opiniou of those 
who were deemed w'thodox in that 
,^ge, However, he justified himself in 
snch a manner as gave satisfaction, 

But uot long after this, Alexander, 
another bishop of AJesandria, being 
led by the same controversy to dis- 
oonrse concerning Christ, in the pre- 
sence of Ariua, a presbyter of the 
same church (with whom ne seems to 
have had sonic previous difference), 
among other things, in favbur of the 
digni^ of Chrisf, advauced that the 
Father didnot precede the Simasingle 
moment, and that he had issued from 
all eternity out of the substance of the 
Father himself. This, being in some 
respects an advance upon the generally 
received doctrine, piuvuked Ariu.s to 
Mp!y. He allowed that Christ existed 
trfgre all time, and before the a^jes, as 
the only begotten Son of God, but he 
said that he had no being before he 
■was begotten. He also aaserted, iu the 
course of the debate, that Christ was 
neither of the substance of the Father, 



nor formed out of pre-eiisting matter, 
but, lite other tilings, was created out 
of nothing, It seams also to have 
been the opinion of Arius and his fol- 
lowers, but was uot perhaps advanced 
at that time, that this pre-existent 
spirit was the only intelligent principle 
belonging to Christ, being iu him what 
the eoul was snpposcd to be in other 

The prejudioee of the Christians of 
that age against the doctriue of the 
proper divinity of Christ mupt have 
been very general, and very strong, to 
have made this doctrine of Arius so 
popular as we £nd it presently was. 
It was a dootrine that does not appear 
to have been publicly mainlainM be- 
fore. But, possibly, the difficulty of 
conceiving how a mere uUribule of the 
divine nature could become a real 
person, which had been the orthodox 
opinion, might have gradually led 
mea to think that Christ had been 

E reduced by way of simple emanatimi, 
■ora God, like other intelligences or 
spirits. And when the Scriuture doc- 
trine of the creation of all tJiings out 
of nothiug began to take place of 
the doctrine of the philosophers, who 
asserted the impossibility of any such 
creation ,theopiniouof Anus that Christ 
was made out of nothing would na- 
turally succeed to that of hia emanation 
from the Father ; so tliat it is possible 
thiit the minds of the more learned 
Christiaus might have been faUy pre- 
pared to receive that doctrine before i£ 
was openly pubhshed by him. ' _ 

Indeed, the appeal of Arius to EuSiP L 
bins of Nicomedia, and other leameft J 
and eminent bishops of tfa at age, prorn rl 
thatho did not imagine thathe had ad* I 
vanced an opinion that was altogether V 
pecuUar to himself; and their ready 1 
reception of his doctrine, and ^^ M 
countenance which they p.ive him, wlW.J 
was only a presbyter, and had nothing J 
extraordinary to recommend him, iaB ■ 
stronger proof of the same thing. 1^-fl 
Arian doclrine, however, was a kiffll' 1 
of jnedinm between that of the mm* "' 
hiimamity of Christ, which was t 
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from being entirely extinguisted, 
though it was less and leaa relished, 
and that of hia proper divinity, which 
made him to be of the saiae anbetance 
with the Father, and a kind of rival 
of his dignity, at which it ia no wonder 
that the minda of many revdted. This 
circnmatatice, therefore, of the Arian 
doctrine being the medinm between two 
great eitremea, was alone aufSoicnt to 
recommend it to many. 

It is acknowledged that Arina, in the 
course of the controyerey, had many 
ahettora in Egypt, whore the difference 
first uroae ; and among them were 
many persona distinguished by their 
geniusandleamin^, ae welt as by their 
rank and station in the world. Not- 
withstanding those advantages on the 
side of Arius, Alexander prevailed so 
far, that, in two councils, which he 
summoned on the occaaion, Arius was 
deprived of hia office, and eiicommuni- 
catod. Upon this he retired into Pales- 
tiiie, where he waa countenanced by a 
groat numhor of bishops, bnt more es- 
pc-uially by EusebioB, bishop of Nico- 
media, otic of the most diatinguished 
of any in that age, both for hia learn- 
ing and moderation. 

The emperor Constantino, having 
endeavoured in vain to compose these 
differences in the religion which he had 
lately profeaaed, and especially to re- 
concile Arius and Alexander, at length 
called a general council of biGhopB at 
Nice, the first which had obtained that 
appellation, and in this council, after 
mnch indecent wrangling and violent 
debate, Anns waa condemned, and 
banished to lUyricnm, a part of the 
Homan empire very remote from Ales- 
onilria, where the controversy ori- 
ginated. But, notwithstanding this 
condemnation, so far were the Chria- 
tians of that age from having any 
oriinion of the infallibility of councils, 
that the doctrine of Arius trinniphed 
both over the decrees of this celebrated 
assembly, and the authority of tho cm- 
"(Wor, wao was afterwards induced to 
faink better of Arius. He, therefore, 
' Ntlled Itim from booiahmeDt, and or- 




dered Alexander, his bishop, to ■„ 
him to coramnnion. But Anna i, 
before the order could be esecated. ' 

Conatantias, the a 
stantine, and also some others of it 
emperors, favoured the Arians, a ' _ 
thoae roigna their doctrine was by iltM 
the most generally received throughod ■ 
the Roman empire. The bishops of thit J 
profession beUl many councils, andthif fl 
are acknowledged to have been tmjV 
full. But at length Arianism was III 
a great meaaure banished from theBih I 
man empire by tho pcrsecutio 
omperor Theodoains, who interei 
himself greatly in favour of the 1 
tarian doctrine. The Arians i 
fiige in great numbers amongp tl 
gnndians, Gotha, Yandals, aad'X 
unconquered barbarons nations, 'ii 
they were a great means of bniL 
over to the Christian faith ; and a... _. 
them, without exception, profesfied Hb 
Arian doctrine, till it was overpoweiti 
by the influence and authority of Ifei 
bishops of Home. The YaDdfJs «riri 
long the support of Arianism in Afiioi 
but it never recovered its credit ftAv 
their extirpation from that provincetiy 
the arms of the emperor Justinian. 

So far was the council of Nice fin 
giving general satisfaction, that HUarti 
preficntly afterwards, complains of tM 
Arians as being in all the provinoet 9 
the Roman empire i' and, in the oHl 
reign, Arianism was very near becornkf > 
the universal doctrine of the ChristMK 
church, and <if coarse would have ban 
deemed orthodox. 

The debates occasioned by this &]B> 
OuB council mode a great revolnttSB 
both in tho language and in the mi- 
nions of those who were deemed ort£^ 
doi- It ia the natural eS'e<;t of conti^ 
very to push men as far aa pownib 
from that extreme which they vuh. to 
avoid, BO aa often to drive them into 
the opposite extreme. This was ■•■ 

markably tbecaseon thiso "" ""* 

controversy ever intorei 



persons, and those so deeply, 



Dccnaioni mrs 
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Od, and indeed continues to do to this Thougli this creed contains a number 

^Brr. of as direct contradictiona as any per- 

y In order to keep quite clear of An- son, Uie most skilled in logic, can draw 

^ilusm, whicli made Christ to be ft mere up, jt still keeps its ji^ound, guarded 

MVvatKrr, those who approved of the from all human inspectiDn, like the doc- 

l^fecrees of the council began to express trine of tmneubataiifaation, by thia new 

l^ieinselyeB, a& Mosheim acknowledges, but thin veil of 'mystery? But before 

■~U Bnoh a manner as that they appeared I proceed to give a more particular ao- 

) " Babstitute three gods in the place count of thia farther change in the doc- 

Fone."' And many of them aeemed trine, I must note by what si 

©imagine that they aufficiently main- Holy Spirit came to be reokoai 

"iaed the unity of the Godhead by as- tiact person in this Trinity. 
g that the Father, Son and Holy 

I were each of them of the aame 

> aatnre, aa three or more men 
Feach of them the aame human 

SECTION vn. 

"This was certainly givJnK up the of THB DOCTEraE conceesinotob holt^ 
mity of the divine nature; and yet, 

leing obliged by the whole tenor of ,..,-,. 

wrelation to maintain the doctrine of These is very little m the ScnpturM 

>nlj out God, in conjunction with that could give any idea of the dir 

*iB new doctrine of three separate tinet personality of the ""' - '^-'^ 

3ods, sach a manifest inconaiBtency beeideB theflgurabvelang 

(ra« introduced, as nothing could our Lord speaks of the aduoeate, of, 

BOVCT but the pretence that thia doc- comforter, as we render it (wopoiAijTofl, 

fcrine of the Trinity was inerplicable by that was to sncoeodbim with the apoa- 

bnman reason. And then the word ties after hia asoenaion. Butour Lord's 

Biwsfenf, which had before been appUed langnage is, upon many occasions, 

to the doctrine of the Trinity, in com- highly iigurativo ; and it is the leas ei- 

;wio& with other things which were traordinary that the figure called yeiv,, 

simply deemedsnCT-ei, began to be used soml/icaiion ehould be made use of Itfi^ 

in anewBcnie, and to signiiy, not as himhere.aa thepeculiar presence of th«j 

■before, a thing that waa isaret, and re- Spirit of God, which was to be evi- 

quired to be explained, but something fenced by the power of working mira- 

tihaolateljincavablE of being aplained, cles. waa to succeed m the place of a. 

something thatmust be believed, though real person, viz. himself, and to be to 

it conld not be understood. But the them what he himself had been, viz. 

■whole doctrine, as it waa afterwards ge- their advocate, comforter and guide, 
nerally professed, and as it now stands That the apostles did not understand. 

in every established Chriatian church, ^^^ Lord as speaking of a real pers< 

waa not finally settled beforo the com- at least afterwards, when they 

ponition of what is called the Atltmia- "pon !^b meaning, and 

aian Creed, and its reception into the ™ent of hia promise, i 

offices of pnblic worship. .. „.,..._ 

When this creed was made, and by , 

whom, ia nnoertain. It appeared about eH"ion3"in° '* ^ "o^V"^" ■'« 
the end of the fifth century, and ia by !f This fcniad,''ol' wifch mtmIj- unythlng ta 

Bome aacribed to Vigilius Tapsensis,' fntoUigibiohut UiedHniiintDrj-ci»u«jB,h»i very 
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tbeir nenr adopting the same Ian- was iiot. nnnabnral to snppoae thw ik 

Simgc, but Hpeakmgof thespiritaaof a Spirit, being mentioned alor ^ 

imne pnwer only. The apoatle Panl tliom, was a real jjereon aJaa 
esproHslj speaks of tha spirit of God aa It waa a, long time, howcTar, htim 

hearing the aame relation to Ctod. that this came to be a fixed opinioD. and* 

the spirit of a man beara to man, pecially an article of faith, the Ohafli« 

1 Cor. ii. 11 : "Whiit man knoweth the writers before and after the coandltf 

thinfTH of a man, save the aiiirit of man, Nice generally apeaking of the Bi^ 

whioli 13 in him t* Even bo the tliin^fs Spirit in a manner that may be idir 

of God knoweth no man, but the spirit preted either of a person or of ajiM 

of Ood." But it is evident, that when they mi 

BesidaB, the writers of the New Tes- to speak of the Holy Spirit as of ap 

tamentalways speakof the Holy Spirit aon, they Buppose that perscn tai 
aa the same spintby which theancient' much inferior to God, and era' 

prophets were inspired, which was cer- Christi. Some of tbem miebt pocd 

taiuly never understood by them to be suppose that the Holy Spirit ■wm* 

any other thria the Di»ine Being him- emanation from the Divine EiuM 

Belli enabling them, by his supernatural and similar to the Logos iteelfi ^ 

communications, to foretell Inture otheraof them speak of the HcilvSjel 

events. as a ereatwi'e made by Christ, by mM 

■ Also, the figamtiTe language in (iiey supposed all other crealuRBM 

which the Holy Spirit and nia opera- have been made. 

tiona are sometimes described b|- tnera. With reapect to the apo«t(diMl fr 

ia inconBtstoutwith the idea of his being thers, thmrlangaaee on this sofajMlil 

a Reparate person; as being hantixed eo mnch that of the Scripture^ li"* 

with the spirit being ^Ihd with the w« are not able to collect from it« _ 

spirit, 5i(en(;Mii3_ the spirit, Ac, in all pecnhar or preoise ideas. It is ■* 

which the idea is evidently that of a bable.therefoie.tbattbcycotuiidpnddi 

pojanr, and not that of a yej-aon. HolySpirituflapower,andiiota.p«*i 
For these reasons I tbmt it poasible, Justin Martyr, who was on« of _ 

that wo should never have heard of first that supposed the Lo^o* M.li 

the opinion of the real distinct per- Christ, never says, in eipreM wvJk 

aonabty of tiie Holy Spirit, if it had that. the Spirit la God, in aaj 

not been for tlie fonn of baptism and wlwin ha meotions worahi]!, 

supposed, but withont reason, to be to the SpiriUitiiiin the same ' 

given ia the gospel of Matthew, where in which he speaks oif it i 

the apostles are directed to baptize ongela. "Hud," says 1m^ 

in the nama of tlie Father, the Won G«d. " and tii« Son that a , 

nitd the Holy Spiril. For tiiongh the himj and the lioat of other gaoi 

meaning of these words, as explained gels, who acranipaoy and r-.->rn>tJ* 

by pretty eariv writers in the primitive h>m,together with the prophpti<:JS|wA 

cliuroh, IS nothing more than "baptiz- we adore and v>-iie9-nU! in word «1 

ing into that religion which waa given truth honouring them."' In itnutta 

by the Father, by moans of the Son, place he saye, " we place the t^ton ii 

and conlirmcd by miraculous power." the second place, and th« t>riiph«lk 

and this partiunlar form of woTila does Spirit in tha third."' Agoin.hu placM 

not appear to have been used in the age " the L"iiat in the lecond plauc Nirf 

of the npoatlcs, who seem to have bap- the Spirit which noTed on The waUft 

tJxed )'» llie name of Jeiui only ; yet in the ihinl "' It ia not imprwlaMl 

sinoo this form did come into nnivprsal but that tliie writer might cow^ 
UN, ftft«r forma began to be thotightof * "" — ' 

' iportanoe, and in it tha Father and ', XI p K* JPJ 

■ wwa kturam to be wo! persons, it • ibu* p^ m. «,' (» 
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_3 !HoIt' Spirit as a, persoa, bni as 
rach inferior to tho Sun, aS "ho made 
_ie Son inferior to the Father., 
'Tertiillian in one place evidently 
"' "randH the Holy SpfrU with the 
jfl, and therefore it i8 jila^tj that he 
* no idea of a proper tWrfi person 
'\e Trinity. Speaknig ofihp SpiTJt 
sd which ovorahadowed the Virgin 
^^jiTie eaid, "It is that Spirit which 
(jOajl the word. Toy the Spirit is the 
lAwtbhce of the word, aJid the word 
bA' operatjon of the spirit, and those 
ftb are one.*" But in another plJtce 
_,f mj", " the Spirit is a tliird after 
!tia and the Son; as. the frnit, pro- 
' r frtim. the traorh, is the third 

Origin speaks of it as a donbt whether 
le^oly Spirit he not a creature of the 
bs, nsce, all t^nga are said to have 
wmade'byhiiji.f _;. 

EpVRra»nBayH,"tJiatCliflst is greater 
n theTkracleKo;' fm- tho Paraclete 
'i not deceive from Christ, unless 
is less than Christ."' 
'i author of the Ileco(jn4Uone, a 
^08 hat an ancient work, and 
IW pharged with h^re«y, aiiys, " that 
I'Boly Spirit, the Paricjefe, ia 
^^"-'- God, nor the Son, hut waa 



['hy'tim that y«B 
S, ffectue jier fiietitin} 






_.. he- 

— " 'j'^v--'- t'^- J-'- J. -'^-hy the 

^ the. Father only heing' not he- 
l^nor made."' 

whj' those fathers who 

ified their theological tenets 

mcipleB of the heathen philo- 

T not readily fall into the 

peiTBonarity, or at least 

if" tie Holy Spirit, might 

I was nothing tike it in 

asftph^y of Plato, which had 

" 3 mnoh in the deifica- 




itgelf ; for there are different represent I 
tations of the Platonic doctrine on th^ f 
evibjeet. 

At length, however, the conatant 
nsage of* the form of baptism men- 
tioned by Matthew, together with the 
hteral interpretation of our Savionr'* ' 
description of the Holy Spirit, pro-' 1 
bably, gave moat of the primitiTff j 
Christians an idea of its being tiparaoni 
and the rest of the langnage of Scrip- I 
ture would naturally enough lead them- 
to conclude that he must be a divino 
peraon. But it was a long time before 
these things coalesced into a regular' 

The fathers of the eonnoil of Nio« 
add nothing abont the divinity, or th» 
personality of the Holy Hpnit; nor ' 
was it cnfftomary in the time of Basil' 
lo call the Holy Spirit God. Hilary 
interprets baptiring in the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
by the equivalent espreaaions of the 
OtttAor, the onlu hegoUsn, and the gift* 

That little la said concerning the 
separate divinity of the Spirit of God 
in the Scripture is evident to eviry 
body ; but tna reaBon that Epiphanina 
gives for it will not be easily unagined. 
In order t* acconnt for the apostlea 
saying ao little conooming the divinity 
of the Holy Spirit, and omitting tho 
mention of him ' after that of the 
Father and the Son; (as when Paul 
saye, " there is one God and Faither of 
all, of whom are all things, and one 
Lord Jesna Christ, by whom are nil 
things,") he says, that "the apostles 
writinghy the inspiration of the Spirit, 
he did not choose to introduce much 
of himself, Jest it should 
sample of commending 



if Christ, A tUTdjarinciple 
Paometimes mentioned by 



the ! 



I of Sardioa, held ia 347, a oonncil called 
I by the authority of the emperors Con- 
stance andOonBtantiuB,a hundred and 
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lEundred more approvmg of tlie decrees conncil lield at Lampaactun, in 365i 

after tliey had been sent to them, (a a council demaDded by the Catliolu 

council in whicli it was decreed that hishops, though the greater rtamber of 

liie Father, Son and Spirit, waa one those who actuallj met were Ajriam ^ 

'' ipoetaeie, which they say th« heretics the opinion of Macedonins, as Socratea 

11 avtria, and that the Father never the historiaD obaervea, appeared to 

..J8 without the Son, nor the Son have gained more Kronud tfa&& ever, 

without the Father,) did not diatin- and would jjrobab^' have been Ha 



hypoe 



1 orthodox 

in the pasaage qnoted ahore. They peror in the hnsineaa. 

Hay, " We beheve in the Paraclete, the At length, in what ia called tb 

Holy Spirit, whom the Lord himaelf second general oonnoil, which waa held 

Eromised and sent. He did not auffer, at Constantinople in 381, under Theo- 

lit the man which he put on, and doains the Great, the opinion of Mac«- 

which Christ took from the Virgin donina was condemned, though thirty 

Mary, which could suffer: for man ia sii of the bishops present wera m 

liable to death, but God ia immortal."' favour of it. In the creed drawn vf 

Basilsays that "the Spirit is superior by this council, it is said, "We bellerc 

to a created being, but the title anbe- in the Holy S,-vrit,the Lord aud Ginr 

gotten (.aytnniTat} ia what no man of life, who proceeded from the Father 

can be so ubunid as to presume to give and who ought to be adored auid 

to any other than to the supreme God." glori£ed with the Father and the Sen, 

Then apeaking of hia not being be- and who spake by the prophets." Thif 

gotten, like the Son, hnt proceeding clause ia now generally anne»ed to tin 

from the Father, he aaya, "neither let Niccne Creed, though no such thiBC 

any mau think that onr refusing to had been determined at the time 3 

call the Spirit a creature is denying that council. 

hispersonality " (viracmuric).' Thus, at length, the great outliu 

The subject might have longer re- of the present doctrine of the Trini^ 

mained in thisuosettled state, if Mace- wae completed, though many points el 

donins, an eminent Semi-Arian, who less conaequence still remain to b« 

had been expelled from the church of adjusted, as we ahoil see in the proM> 

Constantinople, had not expressly cutionof thisanbject; and the doctma 

denied the divinity of the Holy Spirit ; of the eonswhstantlality of the Spuft 

maintaining, as some say, that it was with the Father and the Son, thovgk 

only the Spirit or power of God; or, implied, is not directly cipreaaed la 

according to others, that he was a the decrees of this council, 

ereatoro Uka the angels, but anperior As the doctrine of the divinity of 

to them. Thia opinion being much Chriat was very unpopular at Srait m 

talked of, had many abettors, espo- that of the dtvinitr of the Holy Sjnril 

dally ia Egypt. But Athanaains, who ajtpears to have been so too. as «« 

waa then concealed in the deserts of may dearly infer from the writing* d 

that coontry, hearing of it. wrote Baail. He speaks' of all people boag 

against it, and he is aaid to have been interested in the debate on the sn^eelt 

the first who applied the word connub- and even of his own disciples, bb pt^ 

tUinttal to the Spirit, it haviiig before saming to act the part of judges in tin 

been ajiplicd to tne Son only. case ; asking questions not to learn, bui 

It was some tiroe, however, bctnre to puzzle and confonnd their teachen; 

nnv pnblio notice was taken of this The argument by which be repmcali 

Opinion of Maceilooins ; ajid in a himself and his orthodox brethren H 

I Th«Ji,rH I. II. n. 'rtU. O. 8). (F.) 

^Lp-IM. iP.} > Ddid.iitU. Cunlia&MIiaiiu. 
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ireqnently urged was the follow- 
■Everjthuig most neoeasarily be 

iLuliegoUen, begotten, or created. 

J£ tiie Holy Spirit be iinbegotten, he 
must be tbe eame with, the Father, a,Dd 
if he be begotten, he muat be the Son ; 
if therefore, ho be a person, distinct 
from both, he most be a creature. For 
the good father'a answer to this objec- 
tion, I mnat refer my reader to hia 
twenty-EOventh homily which ia againat 
'" Sabclliana. 

shall cloae this ai'tido nith a short 
Jnnt of the word Trinity, and of 

advantage which this doctrine ga,ve 

Heathens. The first appearance 

of the word Triniiy is in the writinga 
of Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, hut 
it is not clear that br it he meant a 
Trinity conaiating of the same persons 
that it was afterwards made to consiat 
of, anil certainly not a Trinity of per- 
sona in the Godhead. He says,' that 
the three days which preceded the 
creation of the heavenly bodies on the 
fourth day, in the first chapter of 
Genesis, represent the aacred mystery 
of the Trinity, viz. " God, the word 
and Kisdom,. He adds, " the fourth 
day is the type of man, who needs 
light, that there may be God, the word, 
wiadom, man." Tliia passage is cer- 
tainly obscure enough, and it could 
hardly have been imagined from it that 
by ixiedo^n, he meant the Holy Spirit, 
the third person in the modern Trinity, 
had not the same term been used by 
other writers, and especially bv Tatian, 
■viho \ivi» contemporary wili Theo- 
philus. For he also makes a Trinity, 
of God, his word, and hia wisdom. 
AlMut the same time Irenojus men- 
tions the same three members, though 
he has not the word Trinity. " There 
is always," saya h^ "with God, his 
word and wisdom, hia Son and Spirit, 
by whom and ia whom he made every- 
thing freely."' After this we find the 
word l}rlniti/ in common use, but long 
before it was imagined that the three 
|tenon.B which constituted it, were con- 

I Ad AutolvDiim, U ii. p. 

" Did. L. iT. C. iiivlL p. aaO, (F.; 



snbsfantial, coetemal, and eqnal in 

power and glory. 

Both the term and the doftrine of 
the Trinity occur in a piece entitled 
Ei^positio Fidei, aaeribed to Justin 
Martyr; but this is evidently apurious, 
and of a date much later than the time 
of Justin. It is remarkable too, that 
Clemens Alexandrinua, who was in the 
■very centre of the Platoniam of those 
days, and who did not write til! after 
Theophilus, never uses the term but 
once, and then it is tti denote the bond 
of Christian graces, fuifh, kope and 
eharity.^ 

We cannot wonder that this intro- 
duction of new objects of worship by 
Ohristiana, should Bot pass unnoticed 
by the Heathens ; and as it was chieSy 
a wish to recommend their religion to 
others, that gave them their original 
bias towards exalting the person of 
Christ, they were very properly pun- 
ished by the advantage which the 
Heathens took of this very circum- 
stance. 

The vncamation of the eternal leard, 
appeara to have been a subject of ridi- 
cule to Celsns, who compares it to the 
&ble of the tranaformationa of Jupiter, 
in the hiatoiT of Danaij, Ac. He also 
justiSea the Polytheism of the Heath- 
ena by the example of the Ohristiana 
in this respect. "If Christians," aays 
he, "worshipped only one God, they 
might have some pretence for despising 
all others ; whereas they render these 
immense honours to a mere upatart."' 
To this, Origen answers, by alleging 
the text, " I and my Father are one, 
explaining it by oil the disciplee being 
of one heart and one mind. But so 
might the heathen gods have been one. 

The emperor Julian did not over- 
look this obvious topic of reproach to 
Christiana. He particularly upbraided 
them with calling Marj the mother 0/ 
God, and ehargea them ivith contrft 
dieting Moses, who taught that t' -- 
is but one God. 
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^^^m ' SECTION "VTII. 'b^wi considered oa very neai-ly hjdooj- 

^^^B moDB with, esseneo, (outru). In cental, 

^BsffiE HiaiOBY OF THE DOCTRiSB OP IKE ^^ (j^g^^ understood it in a fiffeml 

^H iaBiBiir raoM ^tim councils of nice ^^^^.^ ^^ ^^^ £„riew the Sftbafc 

^H .,>HD COKBTAMTISOPLE, TttL AFiEK THE liang, who wereWd to aeseit the id«fc 

^^» iBTiTicHiAN coNTiioyEESi. tj^j. of fte Pathw, Son and Spirit. 

^^^^BWOBE I relate what waH peculiar to aaid that there ivere iltres hifpostants in 

ffioae who obtained the name of ortliO' the divine nature. On the (Abar htai, 

doDi in this controveraj, I ahull jast the Latins, vrillingtooppoge the ArL»n» 

mention the diviaiona of the ArianB, who made the Sou to be ijf a difieient 

which contributed mneh to the prejn- nature from the Father, usnallj^ aaid 

dice of their cause, as they often pro- that there wasbut one /tj/jiosfmiiK in thl 

cecded to great violence againat each Trinity; and we have seen that tba 

other. fathers of the council of Sardica hai 

The original and proper Arians held decided in the same tnanner, 
simply, that the Son waa created out Tliis dispute t«rniinated more tap 
vf iiotMng, somn time before the crea- pUy than almOBt any other in tLe wlkoll 
tion of the world, which they aaid was compass of church hiBtoty. For aooti» 
made by him. But presently after, the re oil hein^ held on the subject, at AIn> 
arose araong them a sect that wei-e audria, m 372, tlie fathers found UiiS 
called Ssmi-Ai'ians, the chief of whoio they had been disputing about wordih 
were George, of Laodioea, and Basi- and therefore they eihorted CfarirtiaA 
liuB, of Ancyra, who held that, though not to quarrel upon the subieot. K«V 
Christ was a creature, yet he was, by after, however, tne phraaeoIoKy of thi 
special privilege, made of the same Greeks prevailed, and the orttodoaifr 
'iiaim-e with the Fathei", wheroaB the ways say that there are Ihreo hyi«» 
proper Arians maintained that he was tases, or persona, in the unity (tf ikf 
wholly of a different nature. divine essence.' 

In 391 we find mention of another By this happy device, and thftt <f 
division amongthe Arinna, viz. whether declaring the doctrine to be irt<r>>»nff» 
the Father could be properly bo called hensilli;, the Trinitarians imaRine Uot 
from all eternity, before he had a Son. they sufficientlyBoroenthemsdveefrM 
On this frivolona question, of mere the charge of PobjiheAHii and IJoJittm 
words, the Arians are said to have di- "Whereas, if they did but pretend •- 
vided with great bittcrnesa, so aa to afBx any ideas to their words, tli^ 
huvc formed separate assemblies. Butit must gee that the device can avail rti 
moat be considered that the history of nothing. If by peraori, or any -■*-— 



Un-ae divisions is only given by th»rfr term which they apply to each of ll 
enemies. Before I ^vc any account of three members of^ the Tri 
B modem Ariamsm, I shall proceed mean a 



with the state of Trinitarianism after a real consciousness, they must, 

the cooncil of Nice. jntentBandpnrposes, admit llm- ',ip.u. 

No sooner was the general outline of This was thought to bi.' u 1 1 

the doctrine of three nerwiii in i»i« the council of SaTdioii,wli 

Goil aeltled, but the ortliodoi began to Betted iinBhypoataBis.i";! 

divide uiran qncstiona of great nicety; theoriginolideaoftheSii. 

"" ' human passions ana intei'ents al- nation from the Fatter, I.miI ik.i 6i-i'»- 

. s mixing with those debates, the rated from his essence. ^Vhoreoa, now* 

Itti'rent parties Bnathcmaliied each the original idea, on which the doottte 

.tier with great violence. of the dixinity of Christ was forawA 

. The first dispute was aboat the use ii entirely abandoned, and in rMlHjE 
^ the word Itupotlaiiia, which we now , g^ ^^ 

HidorpBrwMihat which had generally t^tpmiaiii. 



' anntliei 
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ancrtlier doctrine is received ; a doctrine perial aathority, at length it became 
^ -which all the Ante-Nioene fathers, who estinct. 

^ had no idea of any diatdnoWoa between Whiston, who was certainly well 
^ hypostasis and essence, wonld have read in Christian antiquity, asaerta, 
^ reprobated, as downright Poiytheiam. that Athanaeins seeniB never to have 
fc The Arians, in a council held at Oon- heard of the opinion of Christ having 
^ Htantinople in 360, rejected the nse of any other eotil than hia divinity, and 
^ the vara hypoBtaeis, aa apphed to tie that the idea of a human and rational 
fc Divine Being. soul in Christ wae one of the laat 

^ ^There seema to have been no reason branohea of this herei^.' This writer 
fc why Christ should have been suypoaed also aaserts, that there does not ap[}aar 
' -* to have had any more than one mtalli- in Athanaaiua'a I'reatiae on the Incar- 
» gent principle, and yet we have eeea nation the least sign of the Ai/jiostaf^cai 
' that Bome of the Ante-Nioene fathers ti/nion, or communication of propertiea, 
►^ thought there waa in Christ a proper which he Bays lie orthodoi nave been 
humoin soul, besidea the loyos, which Binceforcedtoderiseinanpport^of their 
fc constituted hisdivinity. But perhaps notions.^ 

fc theymight have been reconciled to this Thia buaineas, however, waa finally 
opinion by the popular notion of de- settled on the ocoaaion of what ia called 
monaposaBBBingmen.whoyet had bouIb the hereay of Neetoriua, biahop of Con- 
of their own. Or by anima, which is atantinople, which, though small in its 
the word that TertuUian nses, they origin, baa had great consequences, the 
might mean the aensitivE prinoipU in effects of it remaining to this day. 
man, as diatanot ftnm the tmimus, or This being an age in which ^at 
rational principle, a distinction which compliments were paid to the Vu-gin 
we find made 1:^ Cicero and others. Mary, among other appellations, it be- 
However, after the conncil of Nice, oame customary to caJl her the inofher 
and ahont the year 370, Apollinariatbe of Gad, and thia was a favourite term 
yotmger, bishop of Laodicea, who had with the foUowera of Apolhnaris. 
dietinguished himself by taking an ac- Thia phraaeolo^ Noatorius, who had 
tive part against the Ariana, being at- distingniahed himself by his oppoaition 
taehed to tiie princijilea of the Platonic to the Apollinarians, declared to bo im- 
philoBophy, (according to which there proper, and said it waa sufficient to call 
are thrte prindpTee m man, viz. hia her -tiie mother of Ohriet. To jnatify 
Jody, togewer with the rational and tl^iB, he was led to aasert that there 
eeneitiiie SQuh bnt not more than theae g^g (^ro dietliicf natures in Ghritt, the 
three,) thought that the boiy, the seit- iJiyine and the human, and that Mary 
gHAve frinnvple, and the lago$, were ^gg the mother of the latter only. 
Btifficient to constitute Christ, and This doctrine had many followers, 
therefore he asaerted that Ohriat had and even the monis of Egypt were 
no proper human aoul. la conaeguence imJucpd, in consequence of it, to dis- 
of wUs, he waa charged with maintain- oontinne their custom of oalUng Mary 
ing ttiat the Deity safferad on the the mother of God. Cyril, then bishop 
cross, but whether ho himself avowed gf AJeiandria, a man of a haughty and 
this opinion, does not appear. Thia imperioua temper, waa highly offended 
doctrine, which waa bo far analogous ^^ this; and having engaged in hia 
to that of the Arians, that it snp- inttceat Oeleatine, bishop of Borne, he 
posed only one intelhgent principle m assembled a conncil at Aleiandria, in 
Christ, waawcll received by great num- 439^ and in this council the opinion of 
lioi-n of Christiana in all the eaet«m jfeatorina waa condemned, ana a severe 
■inces of the Roman empire; bnt anathemawas pronounced againathim. 
■s condemned in a synod at Rome, ^ <)oU9ctton of Becurda, p. 7t (/■.) ' ^M 

|l>ehig likewise bome down by im- 1 ly^i_ p, 75. ^p^ -^H 



■ M THE COKRUPTIOXS OF CBRlSTUyiTr. 

Nestoriua, not being moved bj tMa, hadbadagreat handin the condenii^ 

eicommnnicatedCyiiliQliiB tnm. But tion of NestorinB. Eatjches was w 

at length Theodoainstbeyoanger called far froai being of the opinion of Nm- 

a geaeral coTMicil atEphesua.in iSl.in torins, that he asBerted that there wm 

which Cyril, thoagh a party concerned, but one Mature in Chrbt, anil tiat WM 

presided; and wiUiout bearing Nesto the divine, or the mcanxate teord. 

rins, and dnrtng the absence of many Henc« he was thought to deny tlis 

bishops who had a right to ait in that hnman natare of Chrifti bnt he wu 

cotmcil, he nas condemned, and sent generally snpx>o^d to mean that th* 

into banishment^ where be ended his hnman nature was ahiorbed in tht 

days. divine, as a drop of honey would be 

In this factious manner was the great absorbed, and no more distinmiahed, if 

doctrine of the hypoetalical union of it shonld fall into the sea. There weM 

the two natnres in Christ (which has other explanations and distiucUona oo- 

ever since been the doctrine of what is caaioned by this doctrine, which I titislc 

called the catholic church) estabhahed. it not irorth while to recite. 

The opinion of Nestorins, however, Itmaybeproper,howeTer,toobseT»t 

was zealonsly maintained by Baranmaa, that the minda of many persons, enifr 

bishop of Nisibis ; and IVom tlda place daUj in Egypt, were prepared for tUt 

it wa^ spread over the East, where it opinion by another which had obta^ud 

continues to be the prevailing doctrine there, and which I have observed lO 

tothiaday. The opinion of Nestorius have been maintained by HiJary, vit 

was also received in the famous school that the body of Christ was incoirnpt^ 

of Edessa, which contributed greatly ble, and not subject to any natnnl 

to the same event. infirmity. Tbeodosius the Great' Ui 

This controversy was, in fact, of con- into this opinion in his old age. At- 

siderableconacquence, there being some carding to this doctrine, the bnnm 

analogy between the doctrine of Nea- nature of Christ, being of so exalted 1 

torius and that of the ancient Unita- kind, might easily be supposed to haxt 

nans, or modem Sociniansj as they become so in conaequencc of its IxMg 

both maintained that Christ was a mere absorbed, as it were, in the divine^ » 

man. But, whereas the Socinions say as to partake of it« proj^ertios. It 

that the divinity of the Father resided was, therefore, no wonder that Htq 

in Christ, the Nestorians say that it ahonld express themselves as if th« 

was the Logoi, or the second person of considered Christ to have, in iact, bw 

the Trinity, that resided in him. ' ' 



God and the 



eon of m<in," they said, cil held at Conatantinople, probably b 

. . . an union of notai'e, or of WS, and in consequence of it w»s <p 

pertoii, bnt only of will arid aSeHion; communicated and deposed. But ha 

that Christ was therefore to oe care- was acquitted by another council b^ 

fully distinguished from God, who at E]>beBUs, in 449. However, in ■ 

dwelt in him, as in hia temple." In this genend. council, called the fourtk, btU 

moBuer did the Ncstoriaus, who had atChalcedon.in^^l.bewa^ condeinscd 

bad several disputes among themselves, finally, and from that time it has bMB 

settle the matter, "in several councils, the i^trineof what is called the eatk 

held at Selcuda."' olie ch-arch, that, "in Christ there Mt 

Tlio oppositiou that was mode to the Uoo ditlincl naluret, united in Mt 

*"~v»j of Ne)rl«riD8 produced another, person, bnt witbont any change^ wt- 

" i by Eutychea, abbot of a con- ture, or confiiBion." 
if monks at Constantinople, who 

[1 ThblssirIiliiDtI;ui*n<iT. Ib«asfborBM* 
Jwlni.1, 17, llI.Ul. (/'■) CidL. *. Ft. U, Uw «i>perDr /Uflinian.) 
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The doctrine of Eatychea eontinaed hnman nature of Christ only suffered; 
to be professed by many, notwithstand- and yet its union with the divine natnre 
ing the decrees of the council. It was (though it wub bo imperfect an nnion 
almOBt nniveranUj; receiyed in the pa- as to eoramunicate no sensation to it) 
triarohates of Antioch and Aleiandiia, was sufficient to rive it the aame merit 
jud it is fonnd in the East to this Jay. and efBcacy as if it had been divine. 
In 535 the BntychionB divided, some To such wretched eipedients, which do 
of them maintaming that there were not deserve a serioaa consideration, are 
some things which Christ did not the advocates for thia Christian poly- 
know, while others asserted that he theism reduced. 

knew everything, even the time of the Thus, to bring the whole into a short 
,dSiT of judgment.' compass, the first general council gave 
~ " ' the decision of the council of the Sou the same nature with the Fa- 
il, the modem doctrine of the ther, the second admitted the Holy 
M'(^wasneaTlycomploted,theunion Spirit into the Trinity, the third aa- 
heteonaiwresinOhriBt correspond- signed to Christ a human sonl in con- 
ing to that of the three pereong m the junction with the eternal Logos, the 
Deity ; and it was thought to answer fourth settled the hvpoattitical union 
many objections to the divinity of of the divine and human nature of 
Ohnst from the language of the Scrip- Christ, and the fifth affirmed, that, in 
tures, in a better manner than the conseqaence of thia nnion, the two 
Ante-Kioene fathers had been able to natures conatituted only one person. 
do. Thesefcantlyaclinowiedgedareal It requires a pretty good memory to 
enperiority in the Father with respect retain these distinctions, it being a 
to the whole nature of Christ; but the business of words only, and ideas not 
later Trinitarians, by means of this concerned in it. 
convenient distinction of tivo 'naturee Before I proceed any farther, it may 
in one pereon, conld suppose Christ to not be amiss to give a brief account of 
be tnlly equal to the Father as God, at some other particulars relating to the 
the same time that he was inferior to Eutvchian doctrine, though they were 
himasnuin; to know the day of judg- hardly heard of in this part of the 
ment as God, no less than the I ather world; and the opiuions that were then 
himself, though, at the same time, he entertained in the East are not worth 
was entirely ignorant of it considered reciting, escept to show into what ab- 
as man. surdities men may fall, when they get 
It might seem, however, to be some ont of the road of plain truth and 
objection tn this scheme, that, accord- common sense. 

ing to it, the evangeliste must have The decisions of the council of Clial- 

intendedtospeakof one jjart of Christ cedon were condemned by those who 

only, and to affirm concerning that, called themselves Mbnojj^t^ff/ft's, a sect 

what was hy no means true of his which sprung from the Eutychians. 

whole person, at the same time that They mamtaincd that the divinity and 

llieir language cannot be interpreted humanity of Christ were so anited, as 

tmt BO as to include his whole pesson. to constitute only one nature, yet, with- 

For, certainly, it is not natural to snp- ont any change, confusion, or mixture 

pose that bjr the word Chritt they of the two natures; saying, that in 

meant anything less than his whole Christ there is one nature, but that 

person: much less can we supimsethat nature is twofold and compounded. 
our Saviour, speaking concerning hhii- In the sixth century, the Monophy- 

BBlf, could mean only a pari of himself, sites acquired new vigour by the labours 

By means of this distinction, modem of a monk, whose name was Jacob, sur- 

Trinitarians are able to sny that the named Bamdeus.orZonzales, and w""- 

' Sea KinCi Priiitiiy,\oi. II. p, BBT. flo(«. died bishop of Edeasa. From hi'" ' 



THE COSBUPTIOXS OF CBRJSIJASITT. 

[^■eet of Monophjntes now go bj Uie nexed to tLem, wonld have been nud«i 

pgioe of Jacotet«s in die East. Jlono- and the AlhmiaHiftti Gteed noold Bot 

—jhjBites were afUrwarde divided into a then, perb^^ liave been tlie most p«- 

Kaiiet; of other sects ; &iid tlie Anne- pkxea and absojd tiling impoeed apv 

~iaiis, wbo are of that denominiitioi], the was/QBOtxa of Chrietialis. 
V goremed by a bishop of tbeii' own. 
ij^ are dis^nguished by vanons rites 

indopinionB from the ouier ilonophy. SECTION IX, 

ETfteg. ' 

J It was lone debated among tie lloao- ''^ STATE of the doctmxi: or ta 

IjliyHites whether the body of Christ "usttt is the uris cnpBCH. 

■ (ms created or uncreated, and whether Fbou the time of the complete sep*- 

I A was corTDptible or not; and some of ration of the eastern and western em- 

I ^fiiem maintained that thoogh it wae piree, the Greek and Latin, chcrcha 

I .^ormptihle, it was never actual]; cor- had bnt little couneiion, ajid thw 

.niptrai, bat was preserved from corrup- writingB being in different langaa^Hi 

tionW the energy of the divine nature, were veir litUe known to each othct; 

The MonophjsiteB had also many con- few of the Latins being able to wmi 

troveraiea concerning the sufferings of Greek, or the Greeks Latin. Thotuk 

Christ; and among them Xeniaa of therefore, the membera of both chui>Sl« 

Bierapolis umint&ined that Christ Enf- were much addicted to theological di*> 

fered pain not in his nature, bat by a cussions, they took a quite dlfirast 

Bulimiasire act of bis will. Some of turn, and except upon very particvte 

themaJaoaffirmedithat allthings wexe occasion^ did not interfere 'witJl SKk 

known to tiie divine nature of Christ, other. 

bnt not to his htunan oature. With respect to the doctrine of tiw 

"IVom the controversies with the Trinitij, there was this difereac*jl»- 

MonophyB)tes, arose the sect of the tweentheeastemandwestemchnroiMh 

Tritheists, whose chief na« John As- that an the eaatern empire wa« nadir 

casni^, a Syrian philosopher," who, one head, and the emperor residedit 

" imo^ned in the Deity three natures Constantonoplt!, which was the ocnb* 

or BubHtancee, joined together by no of all the Grecian literature, he te- 

common essence." The great defender qnently interfered with the dispntM*' 

of this opinion was "John Philoponue, tne eoclesiastics; in conscqaeno* •! 

an Alexandrian philosopher." A third which conncils were called, deaiMI 

sect was " that of the Damianists, who were made, and the orthodox aititiw 

were BO culled from Damian, bishop of of fwth immediacy enforced 1^ » 

.^Uexandria. .... They distinguished the perial authority. Whereas the wmIiM 

bl^Miinti etienee Irom the three peraom," empire being broken into maaj pidib 

l^psd "demodthat each person woe God, ana the studious theologians di^MtMl 

Mllien oonsidered in itself, and abstroiit- in different convents all over E!an^ 

■idly from the other two. But they their speculations were more freej tai 

affirmed, that there was a cowiuon though the authority of the Popapf^ 

diviititji, by the joint participation of served a kind of onion among tMBi 

which each person was God." ' yet the popes of the middle a^^ea bite 

Had these subtle distinctions oo sovereign princes, seldom interfMV 

finrred while the Bomaa empire was with religious timets, unlesa tli^kd 

\ united under one head, oouncus would some apparent iiiBuencA with mptfl 

kjifr.'iablf have been called to decide to their spiritual or temporal UMI* 

I VOOiuoni.i B them, solemn decrees, with This was perhajia the mwon my at 

th« amd tremendona anathemas an- new oouuciIb were oalloi], and bo MV 

aodirim, I. pp. m. «i. (/■,) Cnt *i 'if"^,Zi"''Z-t ""P**^**** 

L Ch. r. avet i. trine of the Trimtj. 
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Since, however, what had heen de- But the first who seeiiiH to have led 
tennined by the first general councils the way, though in a remote prececiing 
was received in the West, as well as in period, to the refinements of (ie schooU 
the Kast, the liberty of epociilating on mea in, later ages, and whose authority 
this snbject was very mnch confined ; eatablished the principal artiolea of 
so that instead of inventing doctrines orthodoxy, so that his opinions were 
materially new, divines rather confined generally received as the standard of 
themselves to devising new modifica- faith, was Austin, who flourished after 
tions, and newmodea of explaining the the ^reat) outline of the doctrine of the 
old ones. In this field the human fa- Trinity was drawn in the genera) conn- 
cnlties have, perhaps, appeared to as cils of Nice and Constantinople, 

atadvantage asin any other, within In tins writer we find the doctrine 
I whole compass of apecnlation. We of the Trinity treated in a manner con- 
only apt to regret that BBch won- aiderably different from that of pre- 
'il abilities, and so much time, cedins writers. For, in his time the 
;ld have been employed on no doctnne eBtablisiied by the generial 
!i objecta. But whpn, in soma councils had affected the lajKfuagu 
future period, aU the labours of the commoniynsedintreatinglihe subject; 
mind of man shall be compared, it so that words had begun to be used in 
will, I dnnlit not, appear, that the aensesunknowntotheancienta. Thns, 
studies of the stlioolmen, to whom I beforo the council of Nice, whenever 
am now alluding, were not without the word God occurred in the Scrip- 
their use: tures,andthe Supreme God was meant 

Privolons, however, as I think the by it, it had always been understood 
olgecte of their inquiries were, I do not as referring to the Father onh-; and in 
think that the world could ever boast this manner till the ancient lathers es- 
of greater men, with respect to acute- plained every paBsage in which the 
ness of Bpecnlation, than Peter Lom- word God, as diBUnguishod from ObriHt, 
bard ' and Thomas Aquinas, especially occurred; and they had recourse to 
the latter. When I only look over the such eTX>ediente as have been men- 
contents of his Sumina, and seo the ' tioned in the early period of this his- 
reannerinwhioh a fewartacles areese- tory;, to account for the divinity of 
mated, (for no Protestant, I imagine, Christ, without supposing that he had 
will ever think it wori:h his while to arty title to bo comprehended under 
read many sections in that work,) and that general expression, 
coasider the tame in which he lived, But in the writings of Austin we 
how much he wrote besides, and the often find the words God and Ti-initij 
age at which he died, viz. fi>rty-seTen, to be synonymous. For he maintained 
I am filled with astonishment.' He that all the three persons are to be 
eeems to have exhausted every subject understood, though they are not ei- 
that his own wonderfal ingenuity conld pressly mentioned, and he allowed no 
start, and among thereat the doctrine real prerogativewhotever to the Father; 
of the Trinity has by no means been an idea which would have staggered 
overlooked by him. all the Nicene fathers. So far was 

< Matttr of ihi Stutnta, Dsmsd from bin ^ from supposing that the Father 
notbe oountryof Lombardsi! Howh blahop at was truly greater than the Son, that 
^'w.J^iosa'^ ^^ *" "'^*— "■""- "''''■ he says, "two or three of the perHons 
1 He d£i In mt. Hti Auiimii la tiiiu de- are not greater than anyone of them." 
?'*'*^<K.R'^'!^,'*j'''"'™?''""*' "SpiiiiB This, sayfl he, "the carnal mind does 
duos I anbllBSeiiwat doa pnnoipea, oxnol duiB ^.■'ujii. -. _^ 

lu rataoiniBnieiia, dUir dans roiprassion, il "Ot comprehend, because it can per- 
poDTTfiit fltre iB moiUeiLT nwdblv doa 'Jli^lD^fou, ceive nothing to be true, but with ri 
!E^5'«»V*S^dt«to|-^^^qna4u»^i™ apect to things that ^,craai8d an 
pnimiidea." Ibid. V. p. Bit cannot perceive the tifith tisai/. bj-J 
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■wliich they are created."' He con- himself and the Holj Spirit not a- 

demns those who had said that the chidedJ His manner of explatniif 

Fatheralone is immortal aud inyisible,' Mark siii. 32, in which it is said tlitt 

and ho blamBH Hilary for ascribing the Son knovis imt the tone of the lU* 

etemilj to the ■ Father only.' He ho of Judgment, is still more extraorfr 

far, however, adheres to the lanQuage nary. For he Bays, that bj voi ftiMB- 

of hia predecessors, as to say that the ing is to be understood his not inatiitf 

Father alone is Ood of God (&o Doo), ' omrs to know." He seems to uDdac 

But bj this he could not mean what stand Philip ii. 6, of a perfect eqnalSr 

the Nicene fathers meant by it. with God. And, lastly, he says, thit 

Austin is also bolder, and more oo- by theFatherandSonbeing<nip,weaw 

pions in his illustrations of the doc- tonnderstand the tojtsuhafitnUal unlif 

trine of the Trinity, by comparisons of the Son with the Father." JSaK 

with other things ; though the doctrine of these interpretations were then qnih 

being further removed from hnman new; hnt now these, or snch aa thMt 

comprehension, it was then become are in the months of alt Trinitariang. 

mnch less capable of being explained After Austin, we find a long peiiil 

in that way. Among other things, he of great darkness in the western cnnK^ 

finds a resemblance of the Trinity in and in this period his credit was fina^ 

the memon/, uitderelanding and will established; sothatwefindhimqootM 

of man.' Bnt then none of these as an authority, almost ei^iinl to tM 

powers, separateW taken, constitute a of the councils, and even the SoriptOM 

man; and his otiier comparisons are, themselves. But the nge of great »■ 

by his own confession, still more lame tinoment in speculation began abonl 

and inadequate than this. the time of Berenccr and Anselm, tuQ 

Ah my readers will probably wish to of the greatest scholars of their t' ' " 

see in what manner some of those texts and had not the former of them . ._ 

of Scripture, which are asually allegwi unfortunately heterodox in the doctiiM 

insnpportofthedoctrineof theTrinity, of the enehariat,"' he would havebCM 

were understood by this writer, I shiill the most celebrated for his leaintnc 

recite his interpretation of a few on and abilities of all his contemporatiifc 

which they have seen the comments of Anselm, though he writes with WBB- 

the earlier fathers, that they may see derful acuteness, is not syBtematktL 

how the doctrine itself had changed in He does not professedly treat of te 

his time. He explains John xiv. 28, Trinity, and mdeed we tind littla ii 

J^y Father U greater thanl,hyB&jins. him that is particnlarly remaricaUen 

that " Christ having emptied himself this subject, besides an obscure intim- 

of his former glory, and being in the tion that the doctrine mi^ht have hcM 

form of ft servant, was then less, not known by natnial reason.'' In pro—" 

only than his Father, but even than , jbia, l. l C i. p, S», rp ) 

himself, even at the very time in which • Ibid'. C. lil'p. sm, rp.) 

he was epeaking; for he did not ao ,! i';!'^" /l,^'- '^ ''|:,f "'■ fd 

take the form of a servant, as to lose (iBmiioii"Tn"a''i™icu™™i!.ii". "f'?' **" '^ 

the form of God."" HcexpiainsC/triBi iiiMni.ifning iheBmriof .t..i., - 

giving lip the kingdom to IJod, even the ^J'llj'oWa™ Sw'lS^ "un'i ■ 

Fathar, by saying that the whoJe " BenoEiuiiis wu (or nhn 

Trinity is mteaded in that Mpression, JSd'Xn'T'SSjSrwM^Kc^'''' ji. „ - 

MtuUfi, L. vlU. C. 1 AtgtulM Opan, D. SI. tlvm ih^-lmm. RKIIsf uiiJ'lilV'i.^M*^ 

I. p. 331 tf.) fhnnhmi-n Iwforo'UoHtlat TWline'l !■> H—* 

. .A.PL**1. (P.) ,.lo,»«^o^«l. " 

lUil. L. X. C. iL i>. BTfl. <F.< >> Ad A«uiti»i.C. I. AdmUdI Open, in^lK 
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the eternity of Christ, he says, " Chrisi dinary that he owns that he cannot dis- 
is the wisdSom of Qod, aiid the power of tingnish between the generation of the 
Qod ; if, therefore, God had ever been Son and the procession of the Spirit.' 
without Christ, he must have been After asserting, after Austin, that no 
without wisdom and without power." ^ one person in the Trmity is less than 
And he says, that " Christ by his own the other two, or than au the three, he 
power rose from the dead."^ Lastly, says, " he that can receive this, let him 
m answer to the question why we may receive it ; he that cannot, let him, 
not as well say that there are two per- however, believe it ; and let him pray 
sons in Christ, as two natures, he says, that what he believes he may under- 
"as in God, the Father, Son, and stand."^ In this, which is certainly 
Spirit, are three persons, and but one not a little curious, this subtle writer 
God ; so in Christ, the Godhead is one seems to have been followed by some 
person, and the manhood another per- modems ; and the last article I shall 
son; and yet these are not two persons, quote from him is not less curious, 
but one person." ' My reader, I hope, though I believe none of the modems 
will not be disappointed in finding no will cnooseto adopt hislanguage; which, 
great light on this subject from this however, is very honest. After asking 
learned archbishop; nor must he form why, as we say that the Father is Grod, 
much higher expectations either fix)m the Son God, and the Holy Spirit God, 
Peter Lombard or Thomas Aquinas. we may not say there are three Gods ; 
^ Peter Lombard has many new dis- " Is it," says he, " because the Scrip- 
tinctions on the subject of the Trinity ; ture does not say so P But neither 
and, as an article of some curiosity, I does the Scripture say that there are 
shall recite a few things from him, as three persons in the Trinity. But this 
well as from Thomas Aquinas, who does not contradict the Scripture, 
wrote in the century following, and who which says nothing about it ; whereas 
is abundantly more copious, as well as it would oe a conti^iction to the Scrip- 
more systematical. ture to say there are three Gods, be- 
Peter Lombard illustrates Austin's cause Moses says. Hear, Israel, the 
comparison of the three persons in the Lord thy God is one Lord."^ As to a 
Trinity, by the memo?7/, understanding contradiction with respect to reason and 
and will of man, observing, that they common sense, this writer seems to have 
aU comprehend one another. "Thus made no difficulty of it, not having 
we can say, I remember that I remem- thought it worth his while to take it 
ber, that I understand, and that I will ; into consideration. 
I can also say I understand that I un- I must mention another peculiarity 
derstand, that I remember, and that I of Peter Lombard, because it was the 
will ; and, lastly, I can say I will that occasion of some controversy. He, like 
I will, understand, and remember."** the Damianists in the East, made some 
He decides the question whether the distinction "between the divine essence 
Father begat the Son willingly or un- and the three 'persons in the Godhead,^* 
willingly, by saying that he begat him But on this he was attacked in a large 
hy ncdure, and not by ioiZZ(natura non work by Joachim, abbot of Flora, who 
vo!untate*), so that he retained the idea "denied that there was anything, or 
without adopting the offensive expres- any essence, that belonged in common 
aion nolens. It is something extraor- to the three persons . . .by which doctrine 

died in 1109, aged 75. See Biog. Brit. I. pp. 205- ^^^ substantial union between the three 

215. There fs a list of h's works, p. 213, note. persons was taken away, and notmng 

1 Ad c<n'. c. i II. p. 102. (P.) ^ut g. numericaloT moral union was left. 

* Ad Rom. C. X. II. p. C<. {P. 

» De Incamatione, C. v. III. p. 39. (P.) . 

4 Petri Lombard! Senttntice, L. i. Dist. ilL « Ibid. Dist. xii' p. 73. (P.) 

p. 21. (P.) ' Ibid. L. i. Didi. xix. p. 115. CP%\ 

6 Ibid. L i. Dist. vi. p. 42. (P.) » Ibid. Diat. x^^.^.\i^. V?.\ 
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VjFiaa explication wos, therefore, con- 
Pidenined by Tniiocent the Third, in 121 5.' 
Thongn Thomas Aqitinas writes very 
ilarsely on the eabject of the Trinity, 
I ,]le lias not mucli that ia peculiar to him- 
J .self. He definea apemon to "beanin- 
I fdividnalfinbBtaiieeofaratiQnaliiatura,"' 
I ,(^d pretends to demon strata, ™ prUiri, 
w-^^tat there muBt be more persons than 
I 4tie in the divine essence,^ bat not more 
I -jlian three.* And, laitly, after assert- 
LijHig that the Holy Spirit proceeds from 
[ ^fte Son a« well as from the Father, he 
■ fRajB, that the Father and Sod ore but 
I ^W8 origin (uniun principinm) of the 
l^ly Spirit'' 



^^■both 



[t THE EUIicniiS CON- 

doctrine of the Trinity, as it was 
held in the western part of the 
^orid, had now received its last im- 
l^^xurements; and indeed continued with 
^TOtle alteration from the tame of Anstin. 
■A few more erubtlotiea, however, were 
,'f«tarted npon the anbject, especially in 
yXbe East, which require to be noticed. 
y In519,aomemont8ofScythia,atthe 
^ioad of whom was P. Fnllo, having a 
"(Kspnta with one Victor, a deacon in 
Constantinople, whom they accused of 
being a Ifestorian, insisted npon his 
saying that one of the persons in lite 
"Vinity iro» c™ci^(i/orii«,an espres- 
'liicU no Uestorinn would nae. They 
ih appealed to the Pope's legates, 
were then at Constantinople. But 
__ . Lgh these thought the words cap- 
able of a good sense, yet, since they 
might he suspected of the Eutychian 
> Mi.-ih8lm,_ni.p. 194. (P.) The ■'MDtenCB, 



rioctlni bu 



and dofvnilim, 




heresy, tUey thoiight it tras better not 
to use them. The monks, not satisSfli 
witli this decision, appealed to Fofl 
Hormisdas, who condeouied the a- 
pression, hat his successor, John, ^ 
proved of it. Then, finding that the tf- 
pressionwaa not genetally relished, tW 
proposed to change it, and to say t^ 
the Logoi, or ihe Woiii, }iad aitffertdjv 
us; buttbis was also thought toMLTDor 
too much of En^ohianism.* Hapjilf 
this controversy ended witliont Ujf 
serious consequences. 

It has been observed, that all theafr 
dent, orthodox fathers siipposed tlol 
there was a time when the Son of Gal 
was not, and that the Jjogas becan* I 

ferson immediately before the crealiot 
aving been originally nothing bota 
attrihiUe of ihe ditiixd natiirt. TA 
opinion, it seems, was not qoite ■ 
in the year 529. For no then fii 
cree of a synod of Tuison, in FlSM 
condemning it, and the preamblesIiM 
that the opinion was. pretty gCDcnL 
" Because, say they, " not onh' in lb 
apostolic see, bnt also in all the &A 
and in all Airica and Italy, henAkl 
blasphemed, saying that tiic Son i 
God was not always with the FothcK W 
had a becinniug m. time, tfaej- oidenl 
it to be cnanted in the common senak 
G lory to the Father, and to the fiiiii.MJ 
to the Holy Spirit, iw it teas i» lit tf 
ginning." A form which has coaShlwi 
to be in use ever since.' 

The nKct controversy of which I4il 
givean account, shows, at the sametlm^ 
the subtlety of the mind of man in 4^ 
vising distinctions, and the impotaMi 
of power to restrain or guide it. In Ik 
seventh century, the emperor Han*- 
lius, considering the detniaent wlnA 
his empire received from the migratta 
of the persecuted Nestorians, aod iW 
settlement in Persia, was very domWB 
of uniting the MonophTSitea, W^ 
thought to prevent the lUver^tj cfAp 
nions among them byindndigtbcBV 
accede to the following nropi 
gested to him, it ta said, bj 




r 
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*Jtlie chief of the Jacobites, and who pre- 

* .tended to renounce Eutychianism, in 

* order to be made biabop of Antioch), 
~ " There was in JesuB Chriat, after the 

tinioii of tlie two natnreB, bat ojie will 

and one operation." Accordingly he 

■■.publiflhed an.edictinfavoarof thisdoc- 

i man, which was colled that of the Mo- 

» It waBttfterwardsconfirmedin aconn- 
i^cil, and for some time seemed to have 
■ ■ ' .tended effect Bat soon after it 
M^ ,. .»„ Jie occasion of new ajid violent 
^^nimosiliee, in consequence of the oppo- 
irition made to it bj Sophronius, a mont 
" Palestine. He, being- raised to the 
Jernsalem, was the occasion of a 
Q being held at Constantinople in 
rhich was called the sixthgenoral 
" , ill which the doctrine of the 
leiites was condemned. TTot- 
lithetanding this condemnation, this 
, doctrine was embraced by the Mardi- 
,Bte^ Oi people who inhabited MoantLi- 
^banns, and were afterwards colled Ma- 
.zonitea, from MJwo, their first bishop ; 
jbnt in. the twelfth centniy they joined 
.the chnrch of Bome.' 

In the condemnation, of this doctrine, 
it is remarlcable that it was not stated. 
nor anything opposite to it asserted; 
the wnlings only which contained it 
being condemned, aa containing propo- 
sitions " impione and hnrtfal to the 
BOnl;" and they were therefore ordered 
to be eiterminated and burned. It is, 
indeed, no woader that those who are 
called orthodox with respect to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, should be ombar- 
raasedwith/uio inteUigenipyvni^plee'iD. 
one person, in what manner eoever they 
.'^)aj imagine them to be united. If 
there be bnt one intelligent ptimiiple, or 
nature, there can be but one w i7J, but if 
^here be two intelligent principles, it ia 
natural to expect two viilh. But then 
what certainty can there be that these 
two wills wiU always coincide, and what 
in con venio ace would there not arise from 
lieir diiFerenoe P 

The Christian fathers who first ima- 



gined that Chriat was the Lngot of ihc 
Father, had no dispute about tiie sense 
in which he was the Son of God. That 
be was so by adoption, and not in ^ ' 
wn nature, aa immediately derived fr 
God, had been peculiar to those wIm 
held his proper humanity. But in 
righth centniy, Felis, bishop of Urge„ 
in Spain, would have introduced a di 
tinction in this case, in Cict nn'*^ 
the two opinions. For he held " 
Christ, considered in his divine natai% 1 
was trvly and esseittiulh/ the Son of 
Ood, but that considered as a man, he 
was only so, nomnnlly and by adop- 
tion." But this opinion was oondemned 
by several cooncda, and especially 
one held by Charlemagne, at Batisbo 
in 702.^ 

But the most ridicolousofallopinioi] 
that was, perhaps, ever seriously mail 
tained, and which yet proceeded from 1 
an unfeigned respect to Christ, (and | 
which I mention only to relieve n^ I 
readers from their attention to things I 
that were either of a moi 
nature, or that had more aerious coil- 1 
sequences,) was one that was start^ I 
in the ninth centnry, about the manner 1 
inwhichChrist was bom of the Virgip. I 
For, Fascbasins Radbert, the same I 
who was \o mnoh concerned in eatab- I 
lisbing the doctriue of transnbstantift- | 
tion, composed in this century '' 
elaborate treatise, to prove that C 
was born without his mother's v 
being opened, in the same mniia 
he came into the chamber where 1 
disciples were asacmhled, after his re- 
surrection, though the door was shut." ' 

A controversy much more serionajn 
ita consequences, as it ended in tni 
final separation of the Greek and Latin I 
churches, was started in the aame ce«- 1 
tnty, about the proccaeian of the H6^ I 
Spini. In the Hicene Creed, with tfe J 
addition which was afterwards madaio V 
it, itis said, I believe in tite Holy i^irittM 
which proKedt _Mm thoFcitker; aodl 
by this it waa probably meant that t^ I 

•'ibid. p. IM.'* [/■.' Csiit. Ix. Ft. U. Cb. A 
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[oly Spirit, as a diatinct person, bore 
Buular relation to tte Father, aa the 
of diviuity, to tliut which the 
■ the Logos bore to him. Bat 
Scriptures eipresaly aaaerting that 
Spint was sent by the Son, or pro- 
ied from the Son, it probably came 
degrees to be imagined, that hia 
are was derived from that of the 
1, aa well as from that of the Father ; 
we hear no oonscqnence of thia, till 
j-ear ■147, when the words Filioqai:, 
■E added to the creed, by the order 
'of a synod in Spain, whence it paased 
into Gaul. In thia state things con- 
tinued till the eighth cantnry, when 
the qnestion was a good deal agitated, 
as a])peara by a oonncil of Uentilli 
held in 766; and in 809 Charlemagne 
ordered a conncil to be held at Aii-la- 
Chajielle, in which the question con- 
Keemmg the Holy Spirit waa diacnsaed. 
mf ' In oonseqnence of thia, the Latins, 
K'^ general at least, he!d that the Spirit 
poeeeded from the Father and the 
Bon, and in the churches of Prance 
and Spain, the creed was nsually read 
ill this nmnnor : " I believe in the Holy 
Spirit, which from all eternity pro- 
Ijoeeded from the Father and the Sou." 
?hi8, however, was not the practice at 
' ae, and Leo the I'hird, at least for 
e time, ordered the creed to be read 
'aa formerly. At length the Greeks 
took oScnce at thta addition, ajid Pho- 
tius, bishop of Constantinople, wrote 
against it, aa an innoration ; and after 
much debating on the Bubiect, in the 
^jrear 1054, the two churches finally 
tjepnratcd, and oiaommuuicated one 
^Toother on acconet of this difference. 
When an attempt waa made to re- 
unite the two churches, at the conncil 
of Ferrara, in 1439, this procession of 
the Holy Spirit was thug explained. 
Til. " The Holy Snirit is eternally from 
llie Father and the Son, and he pro- 
from them both eternally, as from 
gle principle, and by one single 
saion." ' If my readers have any 
from these words, it is 
Oftn pretend to. 

>i](ar>[«,~IV. p. 




No people in the world wereM 
addicted to religious controverBjatfll 
Greeks. In the later period of tf^ 
empire, notwithstanding the decT' ' 
state of their affairs, and the jn 

ini-oads firat of the Saracens a 

of the Tnrks, it continued to be o) 
their moat aeriona occnpationaj _ 
some of the emperors themsclm M 
tered into theae debates with aa tt 
eagerness as any mere divines ' 
of the moat extraordinaiy im 
this occurs in the twelftli 
when a warm contest aroee at C 
tinople about the aense of the*. 
of Christ, " My Father is CTeat^» 
L" ITie emjieror Emanuel Cc^f^ 
held a council upon it, in whid| 
truded his own sense of thea 
was, that they " related to (Aa ji 
was hid in Ohrht, nnd that -unu* 
i.e. subject to suffering; and d 
ordered thia decision to be emgi 
tables of atone, in the priacipa 
of Constantinople, but also p 
an edict in which capital ptiiu. 
were denounced against all i , 
ahould presume to oppose tfaia'd 
tion, or teach any doctrine rmiL_ 
to it." ' However, the following ■ 
peror, Andronicus, cancelled the efi . 
and did everrthicg in his powM-ioiii I 
an end to the contest. But wiuiM I 
the severe penalties which he ay ' 
against those who engaged in I 
had the effect he intended, we an 
told. K's measures do not t 
hare been better adapted to ■ 
end than those of his predeceoa 

I fhall close the account ( 
idle dispute', with meutioDiDir 
was started in Barcelona, in IS 
ceming the kind of worslup 
to be paid to the biood of (At . 
which was revived " at Brixen ttfj 
when" Jofobiii a Marehia, aoM— 
Franciscan, maintainiid pnblidhrn 
of his sermons, that the blood w 

Christ shed upon th« CTORS did DOt kl 
loug to the divine natwe, and, of a 
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sequence, was not to be considered as probably raiber Arians than wbat we 

the object of divine and immediate now call Socinians. It would seem, 

worship." But the Dominicans op- however, that if the Waldenses (the 

TOsed this doctrine, and appealed to first reformers from Popery, and who 

Pins H., who contrived to pnt off the may be traced as far as the time of 

decision, so that the question remained Claudius, bishop of Turin) were Tnni- 

qndetermined in the church of Borne tarians, they did not originally lay 

to. this day.* much stress on that doctrine. For, in 

Lastly, to conclude this Section, I their confession of faith, composed in 

i&iist observe, that about the tenth 1120, which was sixty or seventy years 

century, a festival began to be held in before Valdo of Lyons, there is nothing 

honour of the Holy Trinity, in some under the article of Jesus concerning 

cathedrals, and in monasteries, and that his divinity, nor yet in that of 1544, 

John XXII., who distinguished himself which was presented to the king of 

ISO much by his opinion concerning the France.* In the first of these it was 

beatific vision, fixed the office for it in only said, that " Christ was promised 

1834, and appointed the celebration of to the fathers, and was to m^e satis- 

it to be on the first Sunday after Pen- faction for sin." But after the time 

tecost ; and accordingly on this day it of the reformation by Luther, the Wal- 

lias been kept by the church of Rome, denses, in a confession of faith, pre- 

aad the church of England^ ever since, sented to the king of Bohemia, in 1535, 

acknowledge expressly, "one essence 

of divinity in three persons, according 

SECTION XI. to the Nicene Creed and that of Atha- 

^ ^-^-r,^ . , ,„^„„ ^„ „„„ .«««,v„««^ ,v« m,™ nasius," both of which they mention.^ 

4 OENEBAL VIEW OF THE RECOVERY OF THE t> j. ai. * j r 

- 2!^Z^zl, Z^r^^llZZ. TZ \llZZ^l.^ J,^ But no sooner were the mmds of men 

at full Uberty to speculate concerning 
the doctrines of Christianity, and cir- 
We are not able to trace the doctrine cumstances excited them to it, but, 
of the proper humanity of Christ much while Luther and Calvin retained the 
later than the council of Nice; the commonly received opinion with respect 
Arian doctrine having been much more to Christ, there were many others of 
prevalent for a considerable time after- that age who revived the primitve doc- 
wards, especially by the influence of trine, uiough there were Arians among 
the emperors Constantius and Yalens ; them. The greater number, however, 
and the Arians were no less hostile to were of those who were afterwards 
tihis primitive doctrine than the Trini- called Socinians, from Faustus Socinus, 
taiians themselves. At length, though 
all the northern nations that embraced ' ^°}« \ .'^® first article, on the object of 

■MX wu^uvrxwuv/^xx ««.wvi*o«««,w ^w*«.yv.^* worshiD, Is stnctiv Unitarian, and as different 
Cnnstiamty were at nrst OI tne Anan from the first article of the CJmrch of England 
persuasion, yet, chiefly by the influence ^ possible. The second article describes Jesus 

of the Popes, they became gradually quotes ttlfcw^^o^'^S*^ 
Trinitarians, and continued so till near version of Sandius, (Hist. Ecci. p. 425,) and 
the reformation. **^^ *^*,^?*"5 "^^^^ P*"**^]?/ ^f7^ 

miL ^ r X J.-L J. • /• approved it." Life of Erasmus, a.d. 1536. 4to. 

The first traces that we perceive of p; ^11. 
iiie revival of the ancient doctrine, are ,. " ^<fa« ^?<<« "^*®*^ des Egiises Evang^- 

^.^^■^^ +!,« A ll>4^^-»«/>» !?«,. T »»<»««^<<- liques des Vallees du Piemont, ou Vaudoises," 

among the Albigenses. i or I cannot ^^^^ p 94^ 97 and 109. (P.) in the conftf^^iov, 
say that I perceive any among the pro- 1120, Art. 11. is in these words, " We believe 
per Waldenses, and the Albigenses were ^J.^'^o^j^Sg^ '^- ^Ti^^^^H 

> Ibid. II. pp. 269. 270. (P.) The Pope decreed there is no other reference to a Trinity. Of 

'* that both sides of the question might be law- Christ, it is said. Art. VI., that " he was bom at 

folly held, until Christ's Vicar upon earth should the time appointed by God his Father." See 

find leisure and opportunity for examining the "A True Copy of an Ancient Confession," &c.. 
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matter, ana aetermuung cm wnat sioe uie truui xrom Moreiana s jauiory, p. o^ ui 
^y." Cent xy. Ptii.Ch.ia Sect. xiv. of Popery," 1736, I. pp. 4S&, ^^ 
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vi\ya diBtingaiated himaalf by his writ- 
iaga among those of ttem who settled in 
pfland, where they had maB j churohes, 
amd continued ia a. flourishing state till 
the year 1658, when they were, with 
(jreat ernelty and injustice, banished 
trom that country.' This event, how- 
ever, like othera of a Bimilar uature, 
contributed to the spreading of their 
doctrine in. other oouutriea. 

In England this doctrine appears to 
have had many advocates about the 
tiioe of the oivil war,' the most dis' 



CAlcd, nod Iwcu 
aaditmied. to tl 



tna CaitininiD],^ lubflmit 
Deum uob habennt.*' 8( 
at SsAt," leST. Pt IL p. i 



loinlAmre^ 



imb wltfa 



' Soolnbuu regno piilal, 

rwBm, qui Cliiiitum, 

e-^ANewDeuriptiso 

i7. 

ul Sal, ol whose Hfo 



IB^ frum Uifl Lmg FuUaiuimt, will BuSdeutl; 
oppoir br the foUowiiig puuigea iu Wbltelucke's 

"IGU, JuurarW. Thi day of tba montbly 



id beard AlKpfllf 



tinguished of whom were the trnl^ 
learned and pions Mr. Biddle,* aud ha 
patron the most excellent Mr. FinuBii 
and it does not appear tbat there wew 
many, if any, Anans among th**m, & 
term JJii/itarian heinaf then synonymaia 
to what is now caUed &oiiijnii. Aftcp. 
wards, howerer, chieflyby the !"f "'■-)■ 
of Mr. Whistou andlJr. Clarke taOa 
Estahhslied Church, and of Mr. Eniljf 
and Mr. Peirce among the DissenlMV 
the Ariona became so mticL thiir tBM 
numerous body, that the old UnitariiB' 

would do no good :" HaX bn should b« mt^ 
" to sweat with ai^uiuDDtn," but th&t IkA m^ 
gietTHto had " no autboritotiTa 
guApel to remedy it." Tho etbi 

m44(iBtrato mu^li not puni^ , , 

nrtffiinu to da Ul matters ef TeligloiL b 
tbingi oidy." Edwurdi addi, m & 
of "acoDuuoii caundlnubDf ffood 
on Indepaudeat Minister, wltbln h „ 
London, oiw Ur. L., bad taid Id bim, 

but Pn^to ebould lie iuBerei . _^ 

if he know any Fsptete, who were itt tli^rif 
vatioHE Df beuli, ImgS, Ac,, be wmlil i^ 
bare them biodorsd or dinturbed.'" ItMWt* 
rsgretled that we bne not Ibenmu* il'MB 
tluoe iniui^rB vha wars t^/Mt AimvmtkW 



n^Vjj., 



af CkriH, and the Au.y u, 

I Stan tube kept doMpt 

jp be fcmuflbt In to fnuiiflb him wltb death." 

I lUflnt appDlDtinoiitlul(r4!,tDn:lmbuiBeniiiile- 
'm vbo had Auflored'fi'om the lleyaUatff. 
r"FBbruiuy 16. The Convnillrr if Plmitnd 

I Jttniihlii Poiii *>( for Ml blMpbamlM, 
L /^ItiaSi iS. Debate of the blaiphemla ol 
'viuei ordered to couierwitb bim 
m nt.hitan, wd that n cbarge bo 
let him. 

'a^U AFfJ brought to tile bar, beard 

)d \iy hie aoBwer cDRleued tbo 

tty. Slid that he hoped to bo nTod thereby ; 

dindod (he (Am pirieni, u a |eguitlai 




n 



Iteabury, fint Id 1640, vh^lA 
M Bocount was made nui, aA 
He_WD " mepoDdcd for wrtW 



elocUaii 

aWk aentort the Trinity; . 

that he abominated the cipEnlon^ tL:irK<>I 4B 

■bled FebniHTi*! lOnvl.lar 'the iiaaU hgriit 
appointed for the trial of the kiag, wh« «d^ 
ifonitllyattendod.butdldiiatsianthewumttr 
beh^i^BUm," Pari. Hitl. £d.iad.a " 
Of theae cnuiaaetioaiij WhltdookeLiutb*. 







"<'.. "'■! 



divulge 

Pavt fScri'i, ud QiB p ri nt ere to 

foe of Totft'otion, llutinae 1 
Fit Sdaardi In Hllton'a ftni 

Trtiillj," end rtenouucot two 

" iti*<™ Id Uie cliy. One of tbi 

that fiHl Bati "liniiilMDmi 



, ttrouBttit, prqfam and hiff^ teat 

- tbeboalcbabiuait.iiiidJA'.AvdiL 
I T><..ii.m.n».u,amaEalwthereof." 

. . DT wM " CcdonM John Dvmbv^ | 

- otsuta." Ohc^Ur. rty'ti^ocoiwiiaMU 
" A Brief Vsntdatlan of tbat Cl»Be and AM 
" ' ' I Thne Peraana, or SnhalanaM ll I 



1,^ of Diddle I 
!a In Brit, Bl< 



nlirht la dehaU." Sae Wve^ ML 
AlUn,. OOH. im. tl. pp. MOK^ 
iinlna SkOou, p. tTS. aud bto mmd 
... .... ,^c^ Aimi.PT.Ttmr*, 



In Brit, Blog. 17TD, VI. p. 19. 
ton, of tho famet Tenine, a] 
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were in a manner extinct. Bnt of late 
years. Dr. Lardner^ and others having 
written in favour of the siqiple human- 
ity of Chiigt,-thiB docbnno has spread 

Bidil^9 eearljdst biographer. Wood has given a 
full and remarkably fair accoiint of him, per- 
haps recollecting that Biddle's bitterest perse- 
outMB were also the foes of the crowu and the 
mitre. He thus writes at the conclusion of his 
artiole: — 

" By the filth of a prison, in hot weather, 
oontracting a disease, ne died thereof, in the 
month of September (one tells me the 2nd, and 
another the &nd day), about five of the dock in 
the monUn^ to the great grief of his disciples, in 
1662. Whereupon his body being conveyed to the 
Durial-place jcnning to Old Bedlam, in Moorfields, 
near London, was there >deffioiited by the 
brethren, who soon after took care that an 
altar monument of stone should be erected over 
bis grave, with an inscription thereon, showing 
that he wiu Master of Arti qf the Univertity of 
Oxon, and that ?u had given to the world great 
tpeeimens of hU learning and piety. Ho had in 
Mm a sharp and quick judgment, and a pro- 
digious. -memory; and being very industmus 
withal,' was in a capacity of devouring iQl ho 
read. He was wonderfuily well versed in the 
Seg lp t nt e s , and oould not only repeat all St. 
Paul's' Epirtles in BngUah, but also in the Greek 
tongue, whidi made him a ready disputant. Ho 
was accounted, by those of his persuasion, a 
sober man in his discourse^ and to navo nothing 
of impiety, follv. or sciunlity to proceed from 
him. Also, so devout, that he seldom or never 
piayed- withonfc ibeinf pcostrate or flat cm the 
ground.** 

Wood thus mentions that extraordinary youth 
who translated Biddle's Catechism into Latin : 
'* Sathanael Stuckey, who had been partly bred 
up in grammar and logic by Biddle, or, at least, 
l^ his care, died 27th Sept. 1665, aged 16 years, 
and waa buried oIosd to the grave of Biddle, as 
it appeaans by an inscription engraven for him on 
one ode at the bottom of BidcQe's monument." 
Athen. Oxon. II. p. 202. 

The " burial p&oe " of Biddle was "the New 
Churchyard inPetiit France, given by the City, 
and consecrated June 4, 1817, for the burial of 
stzangera, especially of the French, who were 
numerous thDre. That ground is now part of 
the site of New Broad Street, and it is, probably, 
vain to inquire after Biddle's tomb. 

Tet, though hia tomb cannot be discovered, 
his Bcriptuxal doctrine of the divine unity, for 
which ne endured a great fight (^f afflictions, has 
not boen lost ; but taught, in the very uoighbour- 
3u)od which contains his ashes, with a zeal, 
abOity, and the recommendation of an exem- 
plary Ufe like his own, and in connexion with 
thooe ideas oi the divine influence, and the divine 
character, to which Biddle had but partially 
attabied. I refer tothe exertions of my valued 
friend, the late Mr. Vidler, lost to his family and 
his Christian associates, too near the age at 
which Diddle rested firom his labours ; but whose 
enlightened -riews of toroth, with his eneigy 
and success in recommending them, happily 
stonrive, in the same connexion. Frimo avulso 
Hon d^it alter. 

1 " In 1759, Pr, lAidner published, but with- 
out his name« ' A Letter written in the year 



very much, and seems now to bo the 
prevailing opinion amon^ those who 
nave distinguished themsdves by their 
freedom of thinking in matters of re- 
ligion. This has been more especially 
the case since the application made to 
parliament by some members of the 
church of England for relief in the 
business of subscription/ and more 
particularly so since the erection of 
the Unita/ria/n Cliapel by Mr. Lindsey, 
(who, &om a priuciple of conscience, 
on this ground only, voluntarily re- 
signed 'his- preferment in 'the church of 
England,) and the publication of his 
Apology, with its Bequel, and other 
excellent works, in vindication of his 
conduct and opinion.* 

It is something extraordinary, that 
the Socinians in Poland thought it 
their duty, as Christians, and indeed 
essential to Christianity, to pray to 
Jesus Christ, notwithstanding they be- 
lieved him to be a mere man, whose 
presence with them, and whose know- 
ledge of their situation, they could not 
therefore be assured of; and thouKh 
they had no authority whatever in the 
Scriptures for so doing, nor indeed in 
the practice of the primitive church 
till near the time of the council of Nice. 
Socinus himself was of this opinion, 
and is thought to have given too much 

1780, concerning the Question whether the 
Logos supplied the Place of a human Soul in 
the Person of Jesus Christ.' To this letter, 
which is 8upix>sed to have boen originally ad- 
dressed to Lord Barrington, were now added 
' Two Postscripts.' It is observable, that Dr. 
Lardner did not derive his opinions from the 
study of the Socinian authors." Dr. L. also, 
about the same time, revised for publicjition 
Mr. Cardalc's *' True Doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment concerning Jesus Christ." Dr. Kippis, 
Life of Dr. Lardner, 1788, pp. Iviii. lix. Ixvii. 

3 See " List of the Petitionfaig Clergy, 1772," 
Mon. Repos. XIII. pp. 15-17. There are in- 
teresting particulars on this subject in Mr. 
Belsham's Mem. of Lindsoy, pp. 46-62. 

8 Mr. Lindsey's temporary chapel was opened 
by him on Sunday, April 17, 1774, and the 
present chapel, March 29, 1778. See Mem. of L. 
pp. 110 and 138. The Apology was published in 
Jan. 1774, a 4th Ed. 1782, and this year (1818) it 
has been reprinted by the Unitarian Society. 
The Sequel was published in 1776. Dr. Priestley 
published a pamphlet, entitled, ** A Letter to a 
Layman, on tibe Sublect of Mr. Ldndsey's Pro- 
posal for a Reformed Finglish Church, <»ak ^Soi^ 
Plan of Dr. Clarke. YHi.^ 
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^inBontnent 
and other hardalupH which 
rides Buffered for oppOEinn; it.' How- 
ever, the famous Simon Budaffiua was 
also of those who denied that any kind 
of worship ought to be paid to Jesus 
Chriat, contrary to the opinion of 80- 



of Anabaptists at the beginning of the 
Reformation, held the doctrine of the 
simple huDianitj of Christ; iaaomuch 
that, before the time of Socinua, they 
generally went by that name. Among 
these one of the brst was Lewis Hetzer, 
who appeared in 1524, and who " about 
tjiree years afterwards was put to death 
at Constance."' 

Several of the Sociniana of thnt age 
held the doctrine of the personality of 
the Holy Spirit, conaidenng him aa a 
bcinp of a super-angelic order. Of this 
'Opinion was Mr. Biddle.* 

The first Arians in England were of 
the opinion of the original Arians, viz. 
that Chriat was the first of all crcaturea, 
and even eriated from eternity, by an 
eternal derivation from his eternal Fa- 
ther, that he was the immediate maker 
of the world, Bad of all things, viaihie 
and invisible, aad appeared in a divine 




character to thepatriarclis and pToplMi 
before he was born of the Virgin ilaij. 
But, besides that Ibis doctrine saman 
of that of the pre-eristence of all bontn 
souls, a doctrme which has no counlfr 
revelation (titfiifk 
Id by philoBophni 
le Trinitariaii mI 
Arion doctrines were broached, And t» 
deed served as a neoessary foniidktia 
for them), it has staggered manj.wto 
they reflect cooUy upon the subjecli It 
think that soexalteaa bein)jastliii,a 
vniqiis in the creation, a 1>cing nextb 
dignity and intelligence to God liiinij 
possessed of powers absolat«lv ianv 
prebcnsible by us, should inhabit U 

E articular epot in the universe, in n* 
Tence to any other in the whole eOlk 
of perhaps a boundless ereatioB. 

It cannot, also, bat be thought aWil 
extraordinary, that there Btioold be ■ 
trace of the apostles having ertr M> 
garded their Master in this ni^ li^ 
For, bein^ Jews, they would oertaldr 
considerhimaf jii'«f as amanliketlm* 
selves, since no Jew ever expected aj 
other fortheir Messiah. Iitdeed,it<a 
never be thought that Peter and otirta 
would have made so free with our ijoiA 
as they sometimes did, if they had H* 
sidered him aa their maker, asd Ol 
being who Hup])orted the whole n^ 
verse ; and therefore must have b«M 
present in every part of the 1 nietlia 
giving his attention to everythioj ' ' 
exerting his power upon — — — ' 
at the same time aa he wi 
converging with them. Mai 
history of the (i!Mij)[oiio»,wb_.„ 
supposed to bo a reality, or • 

must be altogether improbable a 

a supposition. For what cooU bf 

" of the kingdoms of this worid, 
posing i\U of tht^m, without excefil 
to liaro been inb^ndcd, to him who ■ 
the world, and was already 
of itP And there is no trnoe of 
apoiUes, after their supernatural ! 
mination, discovering tn« great nurt 
they bnd been under with respeot li 
this subject. On the conttarr. tMf 
conttnned to speak m if tbeir tanm 
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ideas of liim had been just, never giving we not be satisfied with supposing him 

iiim any higher title than that of a to have been a mere man f The pnr- 

mcm cipproved of Ood, &o, poses of his mission certainly could not 

If it be supposed that while Christ require more. For it cannot be said 
was on earth he ceased to discharge the that anything is ascribed to Jiim that 
high office he held before, viz. supporU a mere man (aided, as he himself says 
ing all things hy the word of his power, he was, by the power of God, his Father) 
there will be some difficulty in suppos- was not equal to. And in other re- 
ing hoWf and hy whom, it was performed spects there seems to be a peculiar j)ro- 
in that interval. For certainly it would priety in a man like ourselves being 
not have been delected to Christ, or employed on such a commission as that 
any other created being, if there had of Christ, with respect to mem ; as his 
not been some impropriety in its being being an examj^le to us, and especially 
done immediately by uod himself. That in his resurrection being the resurrec- 
our Lord had a knowledge of the rank tion of a man like ourselves, and there- 
he held before he came mto the world, fore a more proper pattern of our own, 
must, I tlunk, be allowed by all Arians, and consequently a greater encourage- 
if they give any attention to many cir- ment to us to look for the same. So 
cumstances in the gospel history, es- that all the advantages of the Socinian 
pecially to our Lord's praying for the hypothesis (and it cannot be denied to 
glory which he had with the Father &e- have some) are abandoned, and yet the 
fore the foimdation of the world, which peculiar ones of the original Arian hypo- 
all Arians suppose to refer to his pre- thesis are not preserved, in the more 
existent state. qualified one, while no new advantage 

Forthese, I suppose, andother reasons can be claimed by it. For all that can 

whicbmight be alleged, a midiUeopinion be said in its favoxir is, that the mind 

has been adopted by some Arians. For does na^ revolt at it quite so much as 

they consider Christ merely as a pre- at the on^al hypothesis, 

eziertent Spirit, but one who never nad With respect to the Trinitarians of 

any business out of this world, and had the present ase, and especially with us 

no concern in making it; nor do all of in England, those who liave written on 

ihem suppose that Christ was even the the subject are far from being agreed in 

meditunof divine communicationsto the their opinions, and therefore ought to 

patriarchs, &c. But then they do not be classed very difierently from one an- 

seem to consider that many of the texts other. But as they can agree in using 

which, when interpreted hterallv, refer the same phraseology, and mankind in 

(o the pie-existence of Christ, re&ralso, general look no farther, they pass un- 

by the same mode of interpretation, to censured, and the emoluments of the 

his being the m^er of the world, &c., establishment are equally accessible to 

Ac., 80 ttiat if these texts do not prove them all. They are all, however, re- 

both these particulars, they prove nei- ducible to two classes, viz. that of those 

ther of them. If those texts ^^ch seem who, if they were ingenuous, would rank 

to speak of hoth these circumstances, with Socinians, beheving tiiat there is 

viz. the pre-existence of Christ, and his no proper divinity in Christ, besides 

making of the world, will admit of some that of the Father; or else with Tri- 

other construction, much more may theists, holding three equal and dis- 

those which seem to refer to his pre- tinct G<)ds. For, it cannot be pretended 

eodstence only. that the words heing and persons, have 

Besides, if we once give up the idea any definable difference in their corre- 

df Christ having been the maker of the spending ideas, when applied to this 

world, and content ourselves with sup- subject. 

posing him to have been a being of a Dr. Waterland, and the generality of 

much more limited capacity, why may the more strict Trinitaxias>&«TDLiei2Ej^*&s.^& 
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proper distinct perMiiB in tlie Trinity, Dr. Watts.^ Bnt, in facl^ this mIubi 

independcTit of each otber, nKtcb is only enables persons ta nse tlie Uih 

notlnng less than makingthreediatinct giiage, and to eojoy the repntation. (f 

Gods. Mr. HowG would have helped orthodon-, when Uiey have ao joit 

out this hypothesiB by atippoaing a title to ffltier. For the divini^ of ii 

nrntnalsef^efmseioifsneBs among them. Father dwelling in, or over so int^ 

Bat this is eqnally arbiti-ary and inef- mately wiiieA to, what ia confessed B 

fuctnal; since three perfectly distinct be a crcoiit™, is atill no other than flw 

intelligentbeingsatillrenjain. For.snp- divinity of the Father iu that creatm* 

posing a proper Belf-conaeionsnesa to be ajid by no means any proper diiii^ 

communicated to three -men, thia eir- of its own. 

comatance could never be imagined to Besides, whatever we Ttia,y iajaej ■• 

make them one mon. can do by words, mhidi are arbitin 

BiahopB Pearson and Bnll were of things, and which we can twist aM 

opinion, " that tbongh God the Father vary as we pleaae, the propertieB u^ 

is tha/o)TO(oin of the Deity, the whole prerogatives of divinilry cannot be <»» 

divine natnra ia oonununiouted from munioated. The Divine Being caa*(l 

the Father to the Son, and from both give his own auprama^ ; and wW- 

to the Spirit ; yet, bo aa that the ever he can give, he mnat hove a poiNt 

Father and Son are not separate, nor of icitMra^uinj, so that if he bmoU 

separable from the divinity, bnt do commnnicato any extraordinary poMM 

rtiU txJBt in it," ' Bnt this iwiimt io a to Christ or to the Soltf Spirit, (fop- 

mere hypothetical thing, of which we posing this to have been a diotiliri 

con neither have evidmee nor ideas, oeing,) he con, whenever he pl^^W 

If the Father be the solo fonntain of withdraw those powers; and for tb 

Deity, he only is God, m the proper same reason, as he volnntarily gMI 

GeDBe of the word, and the two others them their being, he muet hvn t 

can be nothing but crealufs, whether power of taking away Ihat also. Bm 

they eiiBt in the Deity (of whith also then oan thoy make two parte vt • 

we have no idea) or out of him. proper Trinitij in tht divvno iMfaM 

" Dr. Wallig,"^ Bays Dr. Doddridge, and be said to be equal in power *d 

"thonght the distinction between the glory with the Father P 
threo persons wa« only rrwdal; which ChriBtiana ehonld be iioTmbmiI rf 

seems also to have been Archbishop such unworthy anbterfngcs M Ihoa 

Tillolaoa's opinion." If so, they were The moat fearleaa integrity, umI |bi 

both of them nothing more than Sa- truest simphcity of language, bMMl 

bellians, whom all the ancients classed Christiana, who wish to know, omI • 

with Dnitarians. In the same class popagat* truth. Certain!' 

also, onght to be mnked Dr. Thomas be deceived, they are not • 

Burnet, who " maintains one self- All fhat we can g^n by iiihIm W 

existent and two dependent bein^; language is, to make onr readerv 9 
but asserts, that the two latter are so 

united to, and inhabited by the former, Trti,"*ri™ m'*''"'' ™?^'™' ^M^S 

that, l>y virtue of that union, divine •■Tha*B^^m''6ESafti*'MSrfiE^33s 

perfections may be ascribed, and divine eotod, in op^umi to Hi. Waif ■ nil ^ t 

™™hij> pud to U.TO."- Thi, top TO sus^ss" a" s tS' nras 

evidently tbe opinion of Dr. Doddndge ma TDUn-t^nn JsdfHiuJnu AuOm^at Da^ 

himself, and probably that of a great £"^,,'1,''?^?*, ''"'*•"■, '"J'T^'SaS 

I r .t _(: _ i^ J. J Hon 01 Watto'i Utor pabUMnoM, that Ml ■■ 

numlier of those who were educated la niviBiivasnr rwMfnd th* ■baA1»«5 

nnder him, and perhapB also (hat of lia" «™tv»d tnm Mr, Tomkluri "^H^t 

' Doddrfdge'i IflCtiir**, p. M8. (P.) Pirip. in nmcwsr l^ hti "Chri««iB Dusfrtn* ^* 

•■-" T_i..i™ or RUbw, a™ nd epli*!, TkNB l«» 
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hearers ima^e that we think ae they a season of darkness, it will, I doubt 
do. But this is so far from disposing not, increase to the perfect day. The 
them to change Uieir opinions, or to ^eat article of the wmiy of dfod will, 
lay aside their prcgndices, that it can m time, be uniformly professed by all 
omy tend to oonfirm them. As to any that bear the Christian name; and £hen, 
inoonveniences we may bring upon but not before, may we hope and expect, 
ourselves by an undisguised avowal of that, being also freed from other cor- 
whatever we apprehend to be the truth, ruptions and embarrassments, Ohristi- 
we may assure ourselves, that the God amty will recommend itself to the ac- 
of ttnith, whom we honour by our cepl^ce of Jews and Mahometans, and 
conduct, will reward us, at least, with become the religion of the whole world, 
that iimoa/rd peace of imnd, which can But so long as Christians in general 
never be enjoyed by those who so are chargeable with this fundamental 
miserably prevaricate in a business of error of worshipping more Gods than 
such moment as this. And what are one, Jews and Mahometans will always 
all the honours and emoluments of hold their religion in abhorrence. As, 
this world, without that satisfaction of therefore, we wish to see the general 
znindP spread of the gospel, we should exert 

Light having thus, at length, sprung ourselves to restore it to its pristine 
np in the Christian world, after so long purity in this respect. 



PART II. 

THE HISTOEY OF OPINIONS KELATING TO THE DOCTEINE 

OE ATONEMENT. 

r p p^ y^ ^ TNTRODTICTION because it is said that sin, as an offence 

against an infinite Beinrj, requires xn. 

As the doctrine of the divine unity infinite satisfaction, which can only be 
was inMnged by the introduction of made by an infinite person, that is, 

that of' the divinity of Christ, and of one who is no less thaii God himself. 

the Holy Spirit (as a person distinct Christ, therefore, in order to make this 

frcon the Eather), so the doctrine of intinite satisfaction for the sins of men, 

the natf*ral placability of the Divine must himself be God, equal to the 

Being, and our ideas of the equity of Father. The justice of Gcid being now 

his government, have been greatly fully satisfied by the death of Christ, 

debased by t^e gradual introduction the sinner is acquitted. Moreover, as 

of the modem doctrine of atonement, the sins of men have been thus im- 

which represents the Divine Being as puted to Christ, his righteousness is, 

withholding his mercy from the truly on the other hand, imputed to them ; 

penitent^ nil a fall satisfaction be and thus they are accepted of God, 

made to his justice; and for that pur- not on account of what they have done 

poee, as substituting his own innocent themselves, but for what Christ had 

Son in the place of sinful men. done for them. 

This corruption of the genuine doo- As I conceive this doctrine to be a 

trine of revelation is connected with gross misrepresentation of the cha- 

the doctrine of the divinity of Christ ; racter and moral goven^xcL<^\A» ^1 ^oco^ 
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and to affect many other articles in and of his abhorrence of sin to thi 
the scheme of Christianity, greatly subjects of his government, 
disfiguring and depraving it; I shall Is it not surprismg, then, that, in all 
show, in a fuller manner than I mean the books of scripture, we nowhere find 
to do with respect to any other corrup- the principle on which the doctrine d 
tion of Christianity, that it has no atonement is founded P For thonjA 
countenance whatever in reason, or the the sacred writers often speak of tne 
Scriptures; and, therefore, that the malignant nature of sin, they never go 
whole doctrine of atonement, with a single step farther, and assert thi, 
every modification of it, has been a " it is of so heinous a natnre, that God 
departure from the primitive and cannot pardon it without an adequate 
genuine doctrine of Christianity. satisfaction being made to his justice, 

and the honour of his laws and govern* 
ment." Nay, the contrary sentiment 

occurs everywhere, viz. that nepen* 

tance and a good life are, of them- 

SECTION I. selves, sufficient to recommend ns to 

THAT cimiST DID NOT DIE TO MAKE ^^^ diviue favour. Notwithstapdhg 

SATISFACTION TOK THE SINS OP liiEN. ^0 many notonous sinners, particukr 

persons, and whole nations, are ad- 
It is hardly possible not to suspect dressed by inspired persons, and ther 
the truth of this doctrine of atonement, conduct strongly remonstrated aeainci 
when we consider that the general in the course of the sacred histoiTt 
nuucinw to which it may be reduced, none of them are ever directed to any- 
aro nowhere laid down, or asserted, in thing farther than their own heoits 
the Scriptures, but others quite con- and lives. Eetuni unto me, and I iclH 
trary to them. return 2into yon, is the substance of all 

It ifl usual with the sacred writers, they say on these occasions, 
both of the Old and Now Testament, Certainly, then, we ought to suRpen^ 
to assign the reasons of such of the our assent to a doctrine of this im- 
divino proceedings respecting the j^ortant nature, which no person can 
human race, as are more difficult to protend to deduce except oy wav of 
1k) comprehended, and the necessity nifVrcnce from particular cxpressronir 
and i>roi»riety of which are not very wliich have much the air of njgure and 
obvious, and might be liable to l>e allusion. On the other hand, it seems 
called in question. Such is the divine natural to explain a few obscure expres* 
condescension to the weakness, short- sions and passages, by other nnmerouSp 
si^htedness, and even the pen'orseness plain and striking texts, relating totho 
ol men. JIc is willing that we should same subject ; and these uniformly i^ 
i>o niiiii'.HiviXthtitall his i''(nj8arr iu^Kul, present God as our universal parent; 
that they arc all just, reasonable and pardoning sinners freely, that is, from. 
ox])etlient, even m cases where our his natural goodness and mercy, when- 
Concern in them is not very apparent, ever they truly repent and reform th«ir 
Much more, then, mi<;ht we exjMJct an hves. 

explanation of the divine measures. All the declarations of divine meiVT 
whfu the very end which is answcreil are made without reserve or limitatioii 
by them is lost if we do not enter into to the truly jwnitent, through all tha 
tm» n-asons of them, as is e\'idrntly books of scripture, without the most 
the case with n»si)ect to the doctrine distant hint of any regard beinj^ had 
of atonement; since the projHT vnd of to the suflerings or merit of any being 
the nii^asuns whii'h thin tt])imun re- whatever. It is needless to quote manr 
j.reKentH the Divino Beiiitf tu have exanqJes of this. One only, and that 
taken was the ^ his just i^r, almost the tirat that occurs, may suffice. 
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Xfe is the declaration that God made of structions to which they are now too 
bis character to Moses, presently after much open. 

the IsraeHtes had sinned in making Indeed, admitting the popular doc- 
t2ie golden calf. Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7 : trine of atonement the whole of the 
•* And the Lord passed by before him, Old Testament is, throughout, a most 
wad proclaimed, the Lord, the Lord unaccountable book, and the religion 
God, merciful and gracious, long-sujGfer- it exhibits is defective in the mosrt 
ing, and abundant in goodness and essential article. Also the Jews in our 
tarath,^ keeping mercy for thousands. Saviour's time had cei-tainly no idea 
forgiving iniquity, and transgression of this doctrine. If they had, they 
and sin." In the New Testament also would have expected a suffering, and 
we are said to be "justified freely by not a triumphant Messiah. 
the grace of God." Ilom. iii. 24. Tit. With respect to forgiveness of in- 
iii. 7. Now, certainly, if the favour juries, the Divine Being alwavs pro- 
liad been procured by the suffering of poses his own conduct to our imitation; 
another person, it could not have been and in the Lord's Prayer we are requii*ecl 
said to be bestowed /reeZ^/. " to forgive others, as we hope to be 

Agreeably to this, David, and other forgiven ourselves." Now it is cer- 
pious persons in the Old Testament, tainly required of us, that if our brother 
in their penitential addresses to the onlyrepe?^^, we should forgive him, even 
Divine Being, never plead anything though he should repeat his offence 
more than tneir own repentance, and seven times a day. Luke xvii, 4. Up- 
the free mercy of God. Thus David, on the same generous maxim, therefore, 
Ps. XXV. 6, 7 : " Remember, Lord, thy we cannot but conclude that the Divine 
tender mercies, and thy loving-kind- Being acts towards us. 
nesses, for they have been ever of old. The parables, by which our Lord 
Kemember not the sins of my youth represents the forgiving mercy of God, 
nor my transgressions; according to thy are the farthest possible from being 
mercy remember thou me, for thy good- calculated to give us an idea of his re- 
ness' sake, Lord." quiring anything more than merely 

If the doctrine of atonement be true, repentance on the part of the offender. 
it cannot, however, be pretended that What else can we infer from the para- 
David, or any other pious person in ble of the prodigal son, or the master 
the Old Testament, was at all acquain- whose servant owed him a thousand 
ted with it ; and therefore the belief talents, &c. ? 

of it cannot be necessary to salvation. If our Lord had considered the Jews 
or indeed of much consequence. Had as having lost sight of the fundamen- 
this doctrine, on which so much stress tal principle of their religion, he would 
is now laid, been true, we should have certainly nave pointed it out to them, 
expected that Job, David, Hezekiah, and have drawn their attention to it. 
Nehemiah and Daniel should have been If, therefore, the proper end of his 
reproved whenever they presumed to coming into the world had been to 
mention their integritj before God, make satisfaction to the justice of God 
and took refuge in his mercy only, by his death, (which certainly they 
without interposing the sufferings or who did not expect a suffering Messiah 
merits of the Messiah to mediate for could have no idea of,) he would have 
them. Also, some strong clauses should taken some opportunity of explaining 
have been annexed to l£e absolute and it to them. But nothing of this kind 
nnlimited declarations of the divine occurs in the whole course of his preach- 
mercy that are so frequent in tbe ing ; and though he frequently^ speaks 
Old Testament, which would kave re- of his death, it is never as having had 
strained and fixed their meaning, in such an end. 
order to prevent the dangerous con- Our Lord speaks of replenteaWRfc^ ^ 
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^ood woTka, and of the meroj of God, great cause of his death ; and as littk 
in the very same Btrain with that of do we find of it in the hiatory of thi 
Moaea and the prophets, and without book of Acts, after the minds of thr 
giving any intimation that their doc- apoatleswere folly illnminatcdwitlitkl 
trine waa delective on those heads, ktiowledge of the gospel. Thej- «ti]f 
In hia acoonnt of the proceedings of ca2I ujion aV. meib eaerywh'yre to npW 
the day of judgment, the rlEhtemiH are and belieoe the gospel, Jor (Ae " "'" 
repreaented as thinHng nnmUy of stem of their eitm. 

themselves, hot they never refer them- The apostle Peter, in hia dif 

aelvea totheaufferingsornieritof their to the Jews, immediately afler tiM 
judge, as the ground of their hopea; desoent of the Holy Spint, and ngin 
though Bothiog can be conoeiyed to in the temple, upon the cure of ifat 
have been niore nator&l and pertinent impotent man, paints in the hlachMtTi 
on the occasion. colours the sin of the Jews in cniiciftwv 

Whenever our Lord epeais of tie ing our Lord ; but tbongh. he eshiit*- 
ohject of hig mtsRicn and death, as he them to repontiince, he says not ttn ; 
often doea, it is either in a more general word of eatisfcctiim, eiepiitlkntf tf 
way, aa for the salvation of the world, atonement, to allay any appreheBHOi ! 
to do the will of God, to fulfil the they might have of the divine jnotiat 
Bcripture prophecies, i!fco,, or more par- And a fairer opportunity lie conld Bit . 
ticnlarlj, to give the fullest proof of have wished to introduce the subjaA 
bis mission by his resurrection trom How fine a turn might he have tiMk 
the dead, and an assurance of a similar given to the popular cry of the (ant 
remtrrection of all his followers. He nation, at the ttineof our Lord's mlM- 
&lao compares his being raised upon fiiion. His blood be on ks, and on Mf 
the croaa to the elevation of the serpent chiWren! Instead of this, he only b^ 
in the wildemeaa, and to seed buried in horts them to reiient, and to bdin* 
the ground, aa necessary to ita future that Jesna was the Measiah, for lltt 
increase. But all these representations remission of their sina. What he «Mt 
are i^uite foreign to anything in the concerning the death of Christ ia ^uj 
doctrine of atonement. that " he was dehvered to them br "*■* 

"When our Lord takes so much paina determinate council and forekaowl 

to reconcile the apostles to hia death, of God, and that with wicked h 

in several discourses, of which we they bad put him to death." Aeta& 

have a particular account iu the 'I'i, iii. 17, 18. 

Kospel of John, he never tells them Stephen, in his long speech at M 

itiat ho must die in order to procnre trial, makes frequent mention oflkt 

the pardon of their aina; nor do we death of Christ, but he says not Ml 

find the least hint of it in his solemn word of his being a propitiiition forWk 

interccaaory iirayer belbro his death, to lead hia hearers to ooutiiiler it ii 

Ou the contrary, he speaks of their that light. 

nifittrings and death iu the aame light What could have Iwcu u I'iiirrrcnv 

ait his own. To Jamea and John he portunity for introdncin- ■ 

'"■' Uark s. 39, "Ye shall, indeed, of satisfaction for aiii !■ 

^^ of the cup which I drink of, and Christ than the evan;;i ii 

vifil the baptism that I am baptized when he was eiplainiuj; i 
mth, uholl ye Iw hajitiiud." And he the only prophecy in tlio ' Hd l>,-ri4- 
revommenda Iiis own t^xample to them, ment which can Iw conatrupd to I^ 
in tayiug down hia life for them, present it in that ii^btP And jd {■ 
John XT. 12, 13. the whole storr. which is not a mT 

Allvr hii is risen from the dead, he cont-ise* one, there is no mention m 
ipethe Buine prufouiid xilcnceon the it. And when the Eunuch dfclaia 
'-^DCt of tho 8U|>poaed true and only his faith, which gftve liiui a HgU IB 
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Christian baptism, it is simply this, solutely silent, where we cannot bnt 

that JestLS is the Son of God. think there was the greatest occasion 

The apostle Peter, preaching to Cor- to open themselves freely concerning 

l&eliTiB, the £i8t of the proper Gknidle the doctrine of atonement ; when, in 

ebuverts, is still silent about this fan- their most serious discourses, they 

damental article of the Christian faith, make use of language that really sets 

Much he says of Jesus Christ, that it aside; when they never once directly 

Qod cmointea him with the Holy Spirit, assert the necessity of any satisfaction 

amd with power, that Tte went about for sin, or the insufficiency of our good 

doing good, &c. He also speaks of his works alone to entitle us to the favour 

death and resurrection, but nothing at of Grod and future happiness, must we 

all of our good works being accepted build so important an article of faith 

iiiTOugh his sufferings or merit. On on mere hints ajid inferences from, their 

the contrary, what he says upon the writings P The doctrine is of too much 

occasion may, without any forced con- importejice to stand on such a founda- 

struction, be turned agauist this fa- tion. 

Tourite opinion. Acts x. 34 : " Of a It has been pretended, that the ap- 

truth I perceive that (xod is no re- prehension of some farther satisfaction 

Bpecterofpersons, but, in eveiy nation, bemg made to divine justice, besides 

hethatfearethhim, and worketh right- repentance and reformation, is neces- 

eousness, is accepted with him." sary to allay the fears of sincere peni- 

The apostle Paul before the Jews at tents. They would else, it is said, be 

Antioch, Actsxii.28; at Thessalonica, subject to perpetual alarms, lest all 

ch.xvii.; before A^ppa,ch.xxvi.; and they could do would be ineffectual to 

at '!Bome, ch. zxviii., on all these oc- restore them to the divine favour, 

oasions treats, and sometimes pretty But till clear instances be produced of 

laigely, concerning the death of Christ, persons actually distressed with these 

but never with any olher view than as fears and doubts, I can treat this case 

an event that was foretold by the pro- as no other than an imaginary one. 

phets. He shows the Jews the aggra- In fact, there is no reason to believe 

vation of tiieir sins, and exhorts them that any of the human race, if they be 

to repentance and to faith in Christ, left to their own natural imperverted 

but nothing farther. In his preaching apprehension of things, will ever faU 

to Heathens at Lystra, Acts xiv., and into such doubts and uncertainties as 

At Athens, ch. xvu., he discourses con- all mankind are sometimes represented 

oeming the supremacy and goodness to be involved in. On the contrary, 

of the one Hving and true God, and that God is a merciful being seems to 

ezborts them to turn firom their lying have been a favourite opimon of all 

▼anitiesj for (xvii. 30, 31), "the tunes mankind in all ages; except in some 

<Sf "this ignorance Grod winked at ; but religious systems in which the object 

now conunandeth all men everywhere of worship was not the true God, but 

to repent, because he hath appointed a some being of a low and revengeful 

day in iiie which he will judge the nature, like the most capricious and 

world in righteousness, by that man depraved of mankind. 

whom he Imth ordained, whereof he We have seen in the Old Testament, 

hath given assurance unto all men in that the Jews had never any other 

that he'hath raised him firom the dead." idea than that God was placable on 

Now, in all this there is not one word repentance. We find no other senti- 

of the truegospel scheme of salvation ment in Job or his friends, and cer- 

by Jesus Christ, according to some, tainly no other among the Ninevites, 

lliere is nothing evangehcal; all is or among the Jews of later ages, as 

le^al and carnal. the books of Apocrypha, Philo^ jQ«fti- 

When -we find the apostles to be ab- phus, and all tlasvi \a.\«t 'sfrniC^x^.^^, 
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testiff ■ We alsa see nothing of any doctrine of atonement, that the GcbenK 
other opinion in the dootrine of the ia atBoIutelj neoessarj- in. the monl 
SindooB, or other oriental nations. eoTemment of God, becanee that, ttpop 

It is remarkable that Dr. Clarke, different principles, no BatiafacKon it 
when, like othera before him, he repre- made to nia offended justice. Bat I 
<ienta all mankind aa absolutiily at a answer, it becomes us ever to bear ii 
loss on nhat terms God wonld receive mind that the divine justice is not ■ 
offenders into his favour, produces not blind principle, which, upon prorooti 
GO much as a single fad, or giioto- tion, craves aatisfaction indiacrinm- 
l-ioii, in snpport of what he asGerts, ately, of all that come within its rea^ 
though he ia known to be pecnliarly or that throw themselves in its naji 
happy in his choice of the most perti- In the Deity, justice can be notfaiu 
"" "" ■" '''^ 3;n._.. . ^ ' ett^S 

I'g Alnibiades ilie Seeoiid,^ but I principle, the object and end of 
do not find, in all the conversation be- la the supreme happincfi of bit 



than a modiScation otiioodTieut i 
gives as, indeed, a general reference to ievievolenrx, which is bis sole govenuu 
"' ■ ' ■' -■ ' ■' " ,- : - - ,f „Wj 



nent ones on aJl other 

Flatu' 

tween Socrates and Alcibiades in that tnres and enbieots. This happij 



tween aocrates ana AlciDiaaes in tnat tnres ana enDjeots. ±Mb happmui 
dialogue, that either of them drops the being of a moral nature, must be Siia^ 
least hint of their nncei'tainty about promoted by such a constitution of (Iw 
the divine favour in case of sincerity, moral government we are under, ■■ 
or the least doubt that human virtue shall afford the moat effectual motivM 
ia not, of iUulf, a safficient recommen- to induce men to regulate their IitM 
dation to his acceptance. AH that well. Every degree of severity, than- 
they appear to be at a loss about is for fore, that is so circumstanced aa not to 
some oni to teach them what to pray have this tendency, vu. to promoU 
for, lest, through their ignorance, thoy repentance and the practice of virto^ 
should oak ottke gods things hurtful must be inconsistent wiUi the fand^ 
to themselves. They express no want mental principle of the mom] govcn^ 
of any person to intercede with God ment of God, and even with hutiat 
for them, or one whose sufierings or itself, if it have the same end with 
merit might avail with God for their divine goodness, the happiness of GoJl 
acceptance. creatures. 

Besides, if men should have any Now, that any severity is iirirnMllJ 
doubt concerning the divine plaeability, to be exercised on such oSendera a* m 
I do not see that they must therefore truly penitent, even iu human goven* 
imagine that he woutd accept t)ie snf- mcnts, is owing to the imjierfectioa 4I 
ferings of another instead of tkt^irai governmentwhenadmiDisteredby nilBi 
but rather.tbat hewoald be absolutely For were magistrates judges of til 
inexorable and rigorous in exacting of hearts of men, there would resolt B^ 
tlwineclcei the punishment of their manner of inconvenience from pnnlnHi 
crimes. Fears of this kind it is very ingall ofTecders who were becomotra^f 
pMsible that men may have enter- pcnitentandreformed; einc^herebytlw 
toined, bnt then there is nothing in offenders themselves would beoMM 
thu doctrine of atonement that is cal- useful members of society, and Ua 
culated to allay such fear«. But the penetration of the magistrates wngU 



le declarations concerning his own effectuallv prevent any t>er» 
placability, which abound in the Scrip- taking advantage of such lenity. 
turi-s, must be eufficicnt to answer This is exact^ the case in the monl 
•wry purpose of that kind. government of an aU-seoiug God. Hvh 

It is urged, however, in favour of tlie therefore, measnres formed upon tlM 

•■ ■ ~ - I. p. ins. Solo •- goremment, measures which mighthe 
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' pemicions in any bumiin admiaistra- SECTION' IL 

. " tion. In the all-perfect eoverDiuent of 

^^ God, therefore, there ia no occasion to "^ '^™ '^'^^^ ^^'^ ^" ''=^°'* o^ ^"^ 

^ wtercise anj Heveritj, even on penitenta death op chmst. 

^, themaelves. How abaurd, then, it would Having Bhown. that the death of 

^ be to eiercise it on athcra, which jet Chriatia not to be considered aahaviag 

^" the doctrine of atonement requires .' madeatonement, or satifll'action.toGod 

J" Certainly, thrai, it mnat give the mind for the sins of men, I shall now endea- 

F^ nnfavourahle impreafiions of the divino vour to show what the end and nao of 

\_2 government, which, if not corrected hy it reaUy were. Now, the principal 

^ something elae, must have an anfriendl J design of the life, as well as the death 

** aapect upon their virtue. Tet, notwiUi- of Christ, aeems to be not so much 

** standing this, the inflnencc which the wha*. we may eipect to find in any 

^ doctrine of atonement has upon practice, particular teiia, or single passages of 

"^ is strongly urged in its favour. the avangehats, or other writers of tho 

* Admitting, however, that thepopular Wow Testament, as what is suggested 

^ doctrine of atonement should raise our by a view of the hiatory itself, what 

™ ideas of the justice, or rather the ae- may be called the UingvM^e of the 

^ verity of God, it must, in the same pro- itakcd facte, and what cannot but be 

S portion, sink oar ideas of his ntcrc J,- ao understood wherever they are Iraown. 

W that what the doctrine may have What has been written by Christians 

■ BBemed to gain on the one hand, it roay assist na to conceive more accu- 

loses on the other. And, moreover, rately concerning some particnlarH 

though in order to the forgiveneaa relating to Christianity, but that must 

of Bin, some farther severity on the he of more impoitance, which does not 

part of God be auppoBcd neceBsary, require to be written, what tho facts 

yet, according to the doctrine of themselves necesBarilj apeai, without 

atonement, this severity ia so circnm- any interpretation. Let ua, therefor^ 

etanced, as entirely to lose its effect, esamine what it is that may be clearly 

For, if the severity be to work upon deduced from the hiatoty, and how 

men, the offenders themselves should much of Christianity ooald not bnt 

feol it. It will be the same thing with have been known, if nothing had been 

the bnlk of mankind, who are the written, provided a general idea of the 

persona to be ivrought upon, whether life and deatli of Christ could have 

the Divine Being animadvert upon the been transmitted to as iii any other 

vices that are repented of, or not, if wap". 

the offenders know that they themselves If> then, we attend to the general 
shall never feel it, This diaintereated facts recorded by the evangelists, we 
generosity might, indeed, induce some cannot but find that they afford the 
offenders to spare the lives of their most satisfactory evidence of a resnr- 
sabstitntea ; but if the sufleringa had rection and a. future life. The history 
been endured already by some person of of Jesus contains (what cannot be said 
sufficient dignity, on the behalf of all ofanjotber history inthewoild)anan- 
fiitnre transgressors, it ia impossible to thentio account of a man like onraelves, 
conceive how the consideration of it invested by Almighty God with most 
should he any restraint at all; since extraordinary powers, not only teach- 
nothiag that any man could then do ing, without the least ambiguity or 
would expose any other to farther hesitation, the doctrine of a future life 
suffering. of retribution for all mankind, and di- 

recting the views of hia disciples to it, 
in preference to anything in this woild; 
_^.^ but passing his own life in a volimtary 

eselnaiou from all that men call great. 
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And that otherH pursue viith so mucli tlie leaat seceaaarf to be attendetl to. 
uBsiiuity; and,iii obedieBCO to the will After this, tliQy would lie apt to furfpil 
of God, calmly givinj^ up his life, in the particular dieoouraea of cnir Lord; 
oircuuiBtaiioes of pubBo ignomiuy and but the last tliiag they noold inetKB 
torture, in the fimest perauasion, that would be the idea of a man, who lud 
he ehould receive it again with odran- the moat extraordinary power, spend- 
tage. And in the acoompHsiinieut of in^ his time in performing beuevdeot 
hia own prediction, he actually arose mirajdes, roluntarily Bubmitting to 
from the dead the third day. After many inconveniences, and liuit of all to 
this, he waa aoen by all those persona a painful death, in a certain expecta- 
who had the most intimate knowledge tiou of being preBently ruiaed to an 
of him before, ondhe did not leave them immortal life, and to great happinan 
til! after having conversed with tbem, honour, and power ^tor death; amk 
at intervals, for a considerable time, in that these hie oxpectations were acts- 
order to givo them the moat aatisfactory ally fulSlled. They would alao n- 
evidence of the identity of hie person, member that this person alwajn re- 
Since, then, the great object of our commended the practice of Tirtuci, aai, 
Lord'a misHionwastoteachthedoctrine assured his follonera that tliey woaU 
of a reaurrectiou to a fatore immortal also be raised again to immortal lili 
life, we aec the necessity of hia own and happineaa, if they psraerwed It' 
death and raanrrection as a proof of hie well-doing, as he had done. 
doctrine. For whatever he mipiit nave Now, ailowing that those penon^ 
said or done while he hved, he could thus cut off from all conununicUiM 
not have given the most satisfactory with other Christians, ehoold ret^ 
proof even of his own belief of a resur- only these ceneral ideas of Chriatianltjrr 
rection, nnleaa he had aotnally died in (and it is hardly to be conceived tbd 
the full expectation of it. Hence it ia they could retam less,) yet. would anj 
that the apostles glory in the con- body say they were not ChriatJEUO^ v 
sideration both of the death and of the that they were not possessed of th( 
resurrection of Christ; as, 1 Oor. i. most important and practical tmllif 
22-24, " The Jena require a aign, and of Christianity, those truths which aia 
the Greets aeei after wisdom ; but we most instrumental in purifying th* 
preach Christ cruciiied, unto the Jews heart and reforming the life P 
a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeka Though there is no occasion to dta' 
foolishness; but unto them wlijch are jiarticttlaT texts for what is eleoilf 
called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ auggested by the hUtofy itaeli^ aan 
the power of God, and the wisdom of what could not but be known of it,if 
God;" alao 1 Cor. xv, 14 and 20, "If all that has beeu written concenringit 
Chriat be not riaen.then ia our preach- were lost, yet erpreea terts are by » 
ing vaiij, and yonr f^th is olao vain, means wanting (b nhow that the tna 
— 'But now is Chriat riaen from the and proper design of the );a>pel, aad 
dead, and become the fiist-friuta of consequently of the proaclimg and »( 
thi-m that slept," the death of Christ, «tis to oAcert^ 
Thero ia another manner in which and exemplify the great doctrines of k 
we nuLf be asaiated in forniin^ au idea reaurrectiou aud of a future atate. I 
oTwhMbmosteitBcntialtoChnstiuitity. shall content myself vrith recitiocoafar 
Suppoee a number of persons, educated a few of them. John vi. 40: "Tbitm 
'~ he Christian (With, to be caat upon the will of him that sent me, thai, ttwr 
-mote ialiuid without any Bible. It one which seeth the Sou, and belieTialk 
tobable tboy would first of all lose on him, may have everlasting life, ral 
"-'■"- -■ membronco of tliu npoa- I ivill raiae him up at the hut day* 
. I, which may show that xi. 23, 26 : "I am the resurrectiai ud 
iisftirt of the NuwTceUuwuit the life. He that bcHeveth ia n4 
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tLougli lie were dead, yet shall he live ; so in consequence of our relation to 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in Christ, who is called the second Adam, 
me shall never die." x. 10 : "I am come we should all he made alive. The same 
that they might have life, and that argument is also more fully illustrated 
they might have it more abundantly.*' by the same apostle, in the 5th chapter 
Rev. L 18 : "I am he that liveth and of his epistle to the Romans, in which, 
was dead, and behold I am alive for what we suffer by one man is contrasted 
evermore ; and have the keys of the by what we gain by another man. 
cp-amey and of death." ^ The great object of the mission and 
The apostles, in all their writings, death of Christ being to give the fullest 
seem clearly to have understood this proof of a fature Hie of retribution, in 
to have been the principal object of the order to supply the strongest motives 
mission of Christ. Thus Paul says con- to virtue, we see the ^eatest propriety 
ceming Christ, 2 Tim. i. 10, he " hath in those texts, in which this ultimate 
abolished death, and hath brought life end of his sufferings is immediately 
and immortality to light through the connected with them ; as Titus ii. 14, 
gospel." "Who gave himself for us, that he 
This doctrine of a resurrection to might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
immortal life, and the making an ex- punfy unto himself a peculiar people, 
press regard to it the principal sanction zealous of good works;" Eph. v. 25, 26, 
of the laws of virtue, is not only essen- . " Christ loved the church and gave 
tial in the Christian scheme, but is an himself for it, that he might sanctify 
advantage peculiar to Christianity, and cleanse it," &c.; Rev. i. 5, "Unto 
The discourses of our Saviour relating him that loved us, and washed us from 
to this subject appear, at first sight, to our sins in his own blood," &c. 
be in a strain quite different from that Also, true religion being by means of 
of any other teacher of virtue before Christianity extended to the Gentile 
him, inspired or uninspired. And what world as well as the Jews, this ultimate 
is above all, the example of a man, end, viz. the abolition of the Jewish 
either living or dying, in the certain ritual, at least with respect to the 
prospect of a speedy resurrection to an Gentiles, is sometimes immediately con- 
immortal life, was never before exhi- nected with the mention of his death ; 
bited on the face of the earth. The as Eph. ii. 13, "But now in Christ 
object of the missions of other prophets Jesus, ye who sometimes were far off 
was always something inferior and in- are made nigh, by the blood of Christ ; " 
troductory td this. Col. ii. 14, "Blotting out the hand- 
It is allowed that the argument for writing of ordinances, that was against 
our having an interest in a future life, us, which was contrary to ns, and tool 
drawn from the consideration of the it out of the way, nailing it to the 
resurrection of Christ, is weakened by cross." 

any opinion that represents him as of Besides the principal object of the 
a nature superior to our own. But if, death of Christ, other uses of it are 
with the author of the epistle to the occasionally mentioned, but they are 
Hebrews, we conceive him to be in all such as are perfectly consistent with 
respects as we a/re^ his resurrection can- this. For instance, Christ having sub- 
not but be considered as a pattern and mitted to all these sufferings for so 
a pledge of ours. Hence fiie peculiar great and benevolent a purpose, it was 
propriety of the divine appointment, highly proper that he should he re- 
explained by Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 21, that warrded for it ; and the Divine Being 
since by man came death, by man has, therefore, in this case, exhibited 
should also come the resurrection of an illustrious example of the manner 
the dead ; and that, as in consequence in which he will always crown obe- 
of our relation to Adam aW shoM die, dience to his yrili. "^ot^w^^x^ <^Jb»^^ 
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ijeina a man like oui-fidves, and tliere- and force to ita moral precepts, CbaA 

fore inliuenced by hopes and fears, it is properly Baid to fcave come to f'l^fi 

vras reaaonaLlo that he should hare a the him, and for the accomplishmait 

view to this glorious reward, in order of aocient propheoies. Matt. v. ITt 

to support him nnder !iia sufierings, aa " Think not that I am come to deetrOJ 

is particalarly emreaaed in the follow- the law, or tlie prophets; lamnotccms 

ing paseagea. Item. xiv. 9 ; " For, to to destroy bnt to tulfil." Acts iit. 18; 

thia end, Christ hoth died and rose, " Bnt those things whicli God befut 

and revived, tliat he might he Lord had shewed by the moatt of all lui 

both of the dead and living." Heh. xii. nropHets, that Christ flhould saffer, ba 

2; "WhofortbejoythatwaBBetbefore hath bo fulfilled." 

hicn, endured the cross, despising the LBfltly,a8 theendof Christ'BtnlafiWB 

shame, and is set down at the right neceaaaril^ required hiia to nndcrgna 

hand of the throne of God." great variety of aufferin^a, lie ia. wi(l 

Aa Christ was intended to be our propriety, aaid to come in order b>«c- 

e-ramjiU and pattern, in hia life, deatli, hibittomankind a moat perfect irjconipll 

and reanrrootion from the dead, his ofvoluntaryobedienoetotliewillofGcd, 

sufferings were abaolutely neceasary to under the severest trial of it ; and Ul 

qualify liiin for the work on which he eiamj)le is jnatly proposed to us naitt 

was sent. This is expresfied in the fol- onr trials and snceringa. IPet-ii-Slj 

lowingpaaaagea, which also clearly show " Chriat alao hath suffered forna,leii^ 

the necessity of his being a man lite ingusan example, thatyeshouldfoOoK 

onrselveSiinordertonndergOBufferinga his steps." 1 John iii. 16: "'Smilf 

like onrs. Heb. ij. 10, 11 : "Foritbe- perceive we the love of God, becaUJ*li 

came him for whom are aU things, and (tliat is, Christ) laid down Ha lift kt, 

by whom are all things, in bnugiug ua; and we ought to lay down our Hm 

many Bona unto gloiy, to make the for the Ijretliren." 

captain of their autvation perfect, 



captain of tbeir aulvation perlect, 
throagh sufferings; for, both fie that 
sanctifieth, and they who are sanctified, 



sancbtieth.and they whoare sanctified, SECTION IH 
are aU of one (tliat la, of one nature and 

rank),forwhichcau8ehei8notaehamed O" '^he bebse in which tub dxath If 

to call them brethren." Ver.l4:"For- Chilist is repuesentei) as a aJlCU- 

aamuch then as the children ate par- "ce, asd otheii figoiutite KUBfr 

takers of flesh and blood, (that ia, are SBNTiONs op it. 

men,) he also himself likewise took part Havikg explained the one great lai 

of the same," (that is, was a man oJao.) primary end of tho life ana death of 

■Ver.17,18: " Wherefore, in all things, Christ, and also pointed out theolliir 

it behoved bim to be made like unto secondary and subordinate ends vhkfc 

hia brethren. — For in that he himself were likewiae really answered by i^ I 

has suffered, being tempted, he is able shall now attempt to iUostrate the fy*- 

to SDCCOUr them that are tempted." rative repreeentatiofiB that are mMi 

Ver, 8: "Though he were a Son, yet of it by the sacred writer*. Thekehan 

learned he obedience by the things unfortunately misled many Christina 

which he suffered, and bemg made per- and have been the oocamoo of tluirM* 

feet, he became the author of eternal tertaining opinions concerning the mI 

snlvationuntoallthem that obey him." of Christ scorning tntotlie world, ^wlt 

As Christ was the person foretold by different from those which appeacnna 

tlieandent Jewi8hpn)phetii,andhecar- tho very face of the history; opiniQM 

ried the proper and nltimato object of which are contradicted by tho wImIi 

■""e law of Moses into execution, in a t«nor of revdatioa, and wnich aro »• 

Toeitenaivemannerthanit hadever tremely Jujurious to the oiiuwdUnt 

ludonvtiefore, giving a proper extent tbc ever-UeiiBed God. 



THE DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT. «1 

The most remartable of these figu- in other respects, to abound with the 

ratiye representations of the death of strongest figures, metaphors and alle- 

Christ, is that in which he is compared gories ; and the rest are too few to bear 

to a sacrifice; and, as a figure, it is just the very great stress that has been laid 

and beautiful. In every sacrifice the upon them. Besides, the manner in 

victim is slain for the benefit of the per- wnich this idea is introduced in these 

eon on whose account it is ofiered ; so texts, which is only indirectly ^ inti- 

Christ, dying to procure the greatest mates plainly enough, that a few cir- 

possible benefit to the human race, is cumstances of resemblance are sufficient 

said to have given his life a sacrifice for to justify the allu sion. Had the writers 

lis ; and, moreover, as the end of the really considered the death of Christ as 

gospel is to promote the reformation of the intended antitype of the sacrifices 

sinners, in order to procure the pardon under the law ; had this been the great 

of sin, the death of Christ is more ex- and principal end of his death, it would 

pressly compared to a sin-offering. have been asserted in the fullest and 

These points of resemblance between plainest manner, and references to it 

the death of Christ and the Jewish sa- would certainly have been mi^ch more 

orifices, sufficiently justify and explain direct and frequent than they are. 

the language of the Scriptures relating It is something similar to this view 

to it. From this circumstance, however, of the death of Christ, as a sacrifice, 

has arisen a notion, that the sacrifices that he is also called b. priest, and a high 

prescribed in the Jewish law were types pnest, especially by tne author of the 

of this great, complete, and expiatory epistle to the Hebrews. But this very 

sacrifice of the death of Christ, which circumstance might have given us to 

now supersedes and abrogates them, understand, that both the representa- 

On account, therefore, of the great stress tions are merely figurative, because both 

which has been laid on this view of the taken together are hardly consistent, 

death of Christ, I shall consider it more at least tney make a very harsh figure, 

fully than it would otherwise deserve, and introduce confusion mto our ideas. 

All the texts in which Christ is indis- That the death of Christ is no proper 

putably represented as a sacrifice are sacrifice for sin, or the intended anti- 

the following. Eph. v. 2 : " Christ also type of the Jewish sacrifices, may be 

liath loved us, and hath given himself inferred from the following considera- 

for us, an offering and a sacrifice to tions. 

Grod, for a sweet-smellinff savour." 1. Though the death of Christ is fre- 
Heb. vii. 27 : " Who needeth not daily, quently mentioned, or alluded to, by the 
... to ofifer up sacrifices, first for his own ancient prophets, it is never spoken of 
sins, and then for the people's ; for this as a sin-offering. For the propriety of 
he did once when he offered up him- ourtranslationof Isaiah liii. 10, may be 
self.** The same allusion is also fre- doubted ; ^ or if it be retained, it can- 
quent in this epistle. We find it also, not be proved to exhibit anything more 
1 Pet. i. 2, 19, Rev. v. 6, and 1 John ii. 2 : than a figurative allusion. Now, that 
"and he is the propitiation for our sins." this great event of the death of Christ 
The same expression occurs ch iv. 10. should be foretold, with so many par- 
But these two are the only places in ticularcircumstances, and yet that the 
which the word propitiation (iXocrfior) proper, the ultimate, and the great end 
occurs in the New Testament. 

With respect to these texts, it is ob- i Mr. Dodson thus translates the verse : "Yet 

lions to remark, that the far greater i* pleased Jehovah to crush him wii^ afflictioBu 

J /• xi. i» • 1.T jf Since he is made an offenng for sin, he shau see 

part Ot tJiem are trom one epistle OI an ^ seed, and shaU prolong his days, and the 




was written by Paul,) which is allowed, 119, and 334-336. 
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of it aloTild not be pointed oat, is im- brethren for an offering unto the Leal'' 

aooonntahle. Eom. xii. 1: "That ye present j«r 

2. Great weight ia given to this ob- bodiea a living saorifioo, noly, "' 

servation by the converse of it, viz. that ab!e nDto God, which ' 

the Jewish sacrifices are nowhere said, able Bervioe." 

in tho Old Testament, to havaanj re- 4. Christians in general are freqnenllj 

ferenoeto another more perfect sacri- calledpi-i'es(fl,aswellaa Christ himefc 

Ece,a8 might have been eipected if they 1 Pet. ii. 5: "TiJ are an holj^ priat 

really had had any such reference. On hood, to offer up spiritual Bacri&««." 

the contrary, whenever the legal earn- 5. Thedeath of Christ cannotheMft- 

fioes are -declared by the prophets to sidcred aa a proper sacrifice for nn, b»- 

be insuiSaeiit to procure the favour of cause many things esHBntiai to siiekk 

God, as they often aro, the only thing sacrifice were wanting in it, especiillj 

that is ever ogpoBod, to them, as of more its not being provided and prcsenW 

value inthesight of Godiis gooAworlta by the sinner. 

or moral virfMO; aspB. li. 16,17, " Thou 6. We meet with many figures in lb 

desirest not sacrifice, else would I give writings of the apoatlea no leas boU 

it. Thou deli^htest not in btumt-oBer- than this. Thus the liody of Chriith 

ing. The sacrtficea of God are a broken the veil through which we pass to tbt 

spirit[ a broken and a contrito heart, holy of holies. We are aatd to bedr* 

U God, thou wilt not despise." To cioncisciin his cirGnracision,fuidtohl 

the same purpose see laoiah i. 11, &c., hurkd with him by baptiBm. OnriiBi 

Hos. vi. 6, Amoa V. 22, Mic. vi. 6. are (Tuciyieii with him,andwen'«ciw«!i 



The wisest of the Jews in our Sa- with him to iinvMss ijf lift. 

viour's time speak exactly is Uie same meeting wilii figures li^e these (ad 

strain, and in the presence of our Lord many more might be mentioned qdik 

himself; who is 80 far from disapprov- as harsh aa these), can we be sarpOlri 

iug of it, that hegiveshisownsanotion that Christ, who died to promote tUt 

to the sentiment in the most ogen man- reformation of the world, shonid bt 

ner. A scribe says, Mark sii. 32-34, called o. aaerlfieefor the gins of meaf 
" There ia one God, and there ia none Still less shall we wonder at fJm, t 

other but he; and to love him with all we consider how familiar all the ritcttf 

the heart, &cis more than whole burnt- the Jewish religion were to the raiad* 

offeringaand sacrifices. Andwhen Jesus of the apostles, so that whatt^er tlMf 

saw that he answered discreetly, he said were writing about, if it bore any (»■ 

nnt« him, Thon art not far irom the semblance to that ritual, it was sore > 

kingdom of God." Having a perfect obtrude itself. It must also be MM- 

knowledge of the l!Hr',he was prepared sidcred, that the death of Chri«t m 

for embracing the gospel. the greatest objection to Ohristiu^ 

The general strain of the passages, both with Jews and Gentiles ; and «M 

quoted and referred to above, cannot could t«ud more to remove this puJB' 

but appear very ertraordinary, if the dice, with both of them, and ^-petmHj 

Jewish sacrifices had in retdity any tho Jews, than toking pvery oppcrtB- 

reference to the death of Christ, and nity of describing it in langaage wWdl 

were intended to pre&gnre it, as types to them was so familiar ojitl reapwl- 

to an antitype. able? 

3. Many other things, besides the 7. It has been said by some, that 

death of Christ, are expressly called sacrifices were originally iut«nwd lo 

»acr^esby the sacred writers; and if prefignrethedeatbofChrisl; wwltliA 

it he universally uUowed to bo in a fign- m themselves conFiidered. they mm d 

mtivQ lense only, why may not this be such a nature, that they woald ovnr 

Iheoue with the death of Christ also? havebeen thonght ofby tniu, whhsrt 

Imu. Inri. 30: "They shall bring all yonr an express command from God. 
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But whether aaorificea were origin- them as equivalent to eipenaive eacri- 
■ .any appointed hy God, or a method ficea for any purpose whatever, 
"which men themselves thonaht of, In the Jewiah ritual, the ceremonies 
(which 1 think not , improbable,) of attending a sacrifice far ain did not 
eipressing their gratitude to God, ibr difier in anything materia] from those 
his favoura to them, when we consider that were used in any other sacrifice. 
' the circumatances in which they were Whatever was theoccBflion of theaacri- 
; used, they appear easily to fall under flee, the peraon who offered it laid his 
\ either the general notion of p?|fls, or the hand, in a solemn manner, on the head 
' more particular one of entertainvients, at the victim, which waa the formal 
■fumiahed at the expense of the person presentation, of it, the animal waa dain, 
who waa dependent and obliged. They and the hlood sprinkled. Part of the 
', were therefore always conaidered as victim was always bnmt on the altar, 
' acknowledgments for favonra received a part was the portion of the priest, 
', from.orof ftoma7«due to, Godorman. and in some caaea the remainderwas 
I In liie manner, they might he need to eaten by the offerer. When, thei'efoi'e, 
\ deprecate the anger of God or man, or the Jews sacrificed an animal aa a ain- 
' (o procure favours of any other kind, offering, the nae and signification of the 
by begetting in the mind of onr patron eacriJicB itself, were the same as if it 
aa opmion of our respect and esteem had been intended to procure oar other 
ibrhim. favoar; and there was no more beariiirj 
To all theae purposes served sacri- of sin, or anything prox^erly uitf(H-i'i;ii"s 
fioea before and under the law of Moees. in the offering of the animal that waa 
"Without a sacrifice or some other gift, made a, sin-offering, than if it had been 
the Jews were not allowed to approach eacrificed on an occasion of thanks- 
tho tabernacle or the temple, that is, giving, or on any other account. 
the Louse of God. They were expressly Prom all that haa been said con- 
commanded TKver to appear before God ceming sacrifices under the law, and 
empty, lest ^nrath shonltl ba upon them, the history of their uaea, they api>ear 
which was agreeable to a custom that to have been considered as circum- 
ia BtiD universal in the Bast, never at/inees attending aai, address to the 
to appear in the presence of any Deity, and not as things that were of 
prince, or great man, withont a pre- any avail in themselves. It was not 
sent. the sacrifice, but the priest that waa 
That the offering of an animal upon said to tnahe atonejneid; nor waa a 
the altar was considered, in the law of sacrifice nniveraally neceasary for that 
Moses, in the same light aa any other purpose. For, upon several occasions, 
offering or gift, and a sacrifice for ain we read of atonement being made when 
as any other sacrifice, is evident &om therowaa no sacrifice. Phineaa ia said 
several facta in the Jewish history, and to have made atonement for the chii- 
from several circmnstances in their dren of Israel by slaying the trana- 
ritnal. In many cases, where a person greesors. Num. xit. 13, Mosea made 
was not able to provide an animal for atonement by prayer only, Bsod. mii. 
a, sacrifice, an offering of flour was 30. And Aiu^n made atonement with 
accepted. The Phihatmes also, when incense. 

they were convinced of their fault in Whenever the writera of the Old 

tatingcaptivethe ark of God, returned Testament treat largely concerning 

it witii a present of golden mice and sacrifices, it is evident the idea they 

emrods, to make atonement tbr thera, had of them was the aaue with that 

evidently in the place of a, Bftcrifice ; which they had concerning gifts, or 

and from the Grecianhiatoryit appeara presents of any other nature. Thus 

that (oi^ftj/io™,) or preaents of gold, the Divine Being ia represented aasay- 

eOver, stataes, &c., were consider^ by ing, Ps.L. 9,14, "I will takenobotlodh J 
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iMit of thy house, nor he-goat out of to the death of Ohriet, aa tbe <alf 

thj folds. For every beast of tie atoning sacrifice. Bnt tliie notion niMl 

forest is mine, and the cattle upon a be given np if weconsiderthemeannf 

'^'-'lusiLad hills. I know all the fowls of ufoii^meiiEnnder the Jewish di^(» 

he monntainB ; and the wild beasts Gotion. 

the Geld are mine. If I were From conipming all the passage* ■ 

ingry, I would not tell tLee; for the which atflneraent is mentioued, it n 

irld IS mine, and the fulness thereof evident that it signifies the maldngtit 

Tmi I eat the fiesh of hulls, oi- drink anything clean or Iwly, so as to it A 

tlie Mood of goats ? Offer unto God to be nsed in the service of Qod, «b 

thanksgiving, and pay thy vowa onto when applied to a person, fit to cooi 

the Moat High," ito. into the presence of Gcid ; God bdaf 

LasQv-, if the. deuih of Christ had considered as, in a pecnliar mannK 

[ a proper sacrifice, and the forgive- the king and sovereipi of tlie Tiiiiil 

of sina had depended npon it only, itish natian, and, as it were, keepiiq; k 

should hardly have found the conrt among thorn. Thna atoncawit 

HawTeotion of Christ represented as was said to be made for tbe aibtf, 

having had the same nse ; as Bom. iv. Exod. ttjt . 3g, and for a kouae ttkt 

25, He "was raised again for our iusti- having been infected with lepntf, 

fication." As figarea of speech, Ihcse Lev. xiv. 53. Aaron made atoneoM^ 

things are consistent enongh, but not for the Levites, Num. riii. 12. nim 

'otherwise. tliejr were dedicated to their office mi 

"* 8. Had the death of Christ been ministry, when nosin, orofTence.iaaS 

^^mply and properly a saerifice, we to hove been done away by it. Atoos- 

^(hould not expect to find it denomi- ment waaalso madeat thepurificatiaB 

P^ted in any manner that was incon- of a leper, Lev. liv. X8. Bttrnt-ofio* 

'; with this representation, which, ings that were wholly vfilnntarjf h* 

er, is very common in the Scrip- said to be accepted to moke atonenNil 

If there be a resemblance to for the offerer. Lev. i. 3, 4. Aten- 

the death of Christ in those things to ments were also appointed after »■ 

which they compare it, the writers are voluntary uncleanness and Bins tf 

sufficiently justified, as anchfiijures of ignorance, aa well as in some caawrf 

g^eeeh are adapted to give a strong wilful transgreesion, npon ropentanM 

view of what uiey wish %o describe ; and restitution i but in tliis caae it hti 

hut if no figure be intended, they are no relation to the pardon of ma in tit 

chargeable with real inconsistency, in sight of God, but only to thedeen^ 

calling the same thing by different and propriety of nublja worship I" 

names. If one of the representations which a man who had bo oSendM Ml 

be real, and the rest Sgurative, how are considered a^ disqnaljfied. GuiU.il> 

' to distinguish among them, when moral sense, is never said to be atooli 

writers themscivea give us no inti- for by any sacrifice, but the oootniT 

lation of any such differenceP This is strongly expressed b; David MM 

istance alone secmatoprovethat others. 

aade use of all these representa- The English word al-moniejit oecMi 

[^ons in the eame view, which, there- bnt once m the New Testamcnti mJ 

[%K!, could be no other than as com- in other places the same word in til 

irisons in certain rcspccta. original (KaraXXny^) is render«d pm*«* 

Because tbe word aionernent fre- cihatiott; and this word is norcr Mid 

leotty oc«urR in the Old Testament, by the Seventy in any passage rabltlf 

d in some cases atoncmenta are said to legal atonements. 
.. have been made for sin br sacrifices. Bad the death of Chriat b«Mi tU 

this whole bnainess has, on tnisacconnt proper atoning sacrifice for Ui« siwrf 

more particularly, been thongbt to refer men, and u lach bten prtfi^ural tj 
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Uieatonemcntain tKe JeniHli dispea- 

I sBition, ne might hare expected not 

I on] J to hare heen. eipresaly told so, (if 

not from the first, at leaat after the 

fuMlmect of tlie prophetic type,} but 

3 also that the timii, and other circum- 
Btanceg of the death of Christ, should 
hare correepoaded to those of the typea 
, of it. Ohrist being pat to death at the 
J jeast of pasiiorer, might lead ub to 
I imagine that his death iiad some rofer- 
" ancB to that business ; hut if he had 
died as a proper ex;piatory aacrifice, 
I it might have been e^jected that ho 
" would have died on the dffii/o/BBjjiiiiioii, 
.and at the time when the high prieat 
was entering into the holy of holies. 
Had this been the case, I much doubt 
whether it would have been in the 
jKiwer of any reaione, though ever so 
jBcdid, to have prevented men from con- 
aidering the one as a proper type of the 
other. Now the want of tms coinci- 
dence should lead our minds off from 
maliiiig such a comparison. 

In one passage of the ITew Testa- 
ment, Chnst is said to hare died as a 
curae for ns. Gal. iii. 13 : " Christ 
hath redeemed ns from the curae of the 
Jaw, beiiig made a curae for as."' 

Mention ia made of several kinds of 
IhingB acc^iried under the Jewish oon- 
stitntion, but in general they were 
things devoted to destruction. Christ, 
therefore, may, in a figurative way of 
speaking, be considered as a curse for 
(j8, in consequence of hia devoting 
hiiQself to death for us. But that this 
can be nothing more than a fignre ia 
evident, because this idea of a curse is 
inconsistent with that of a sacrifice, 
and'therefore shows that both these 
representations are to be considered aa 
mere figures of speech. Though in 
eome of the Heathen sacrifices the 
■victim was an animal abhorred by the 
prod to which it was offered, as the 
ooat sacrificed to Uauchua ; yet in the 
Jewish sacrifices the victim was always 
a clean and useful animal, and perfect 
in its iind. And nothing accursed was 



ever suflered to be bfought to the altar 
of God. Oitiea and cattle accursed 
wore ia the law devoted to utter de- 
struction. Not one sheep or ox of all 
the cattle of Jericho, or of the Amale- 
iLites, was permitted to be sacrificed. 

Christ ia also compared to the poacftoi 
lamb among the Jews. 1 Cor. v. 7 : 
" Christ our paaaover is sacrificed for > 
IIS." Also when tho legs of Jesiur .1 
were not broken upon the cross, it iB-i 
said, John rix. 36. " These things w 
done, that the Scripture should be i 
filled.a bone of htm shall not be broken 



paichal laml. 

There are, moreover, aeveral other 1 
circumstances in the evangeliccl history I 
which lead ua to this view of the deatli. 1 
of Christ, especially that of his being J 
crucified at the feaat of passover, ana l 
of hia inatitution of the Lord's supp^ J 
at that time, and seemingly in resem 
bianco of it, as if it was to be considere 
in the same light. However, the jiasc Am 
lamb was far frombeingapropersn 
fice. It is never so deuomiuatedin 
Old Testament, esoept once, Eiod. i, 
27, where it is called "the sacrifice ij 
the Lord's passover." But this conlS | 
be oidy in some aecondaiy or partial 1 
sense, and not in the proper and pi^ J 
mary sense of the word. For theB 
was no priest employed upon the oi 
sion, no part was burned or oSt 
unto the Lord, And certainly no pr^ 
pitiation or atonerment is said to haw 
been made by it, and therefore it WMi^ 
very far from being a sin-offering. T 

Christ, with respect to his death, la i 
by himself compared to the seiyeWt ■ 
which was exposed by Moses ia tb» J 
wilderness, that those of the peoiJp I 
who looked upon it might be cured (S« 
the bite of such serpents. Here tlaJ 
analogy is obvious. The distempB^ 
of which thoy were cured were of t""' 
body, but those of which we are oui 
by the gospel are of the mind. JoM 
iii. 14 ; " And as Moaos lifted up B 
serpent in the wildemeM, ever ■ 
the Sju of manbeliftai^ 



1^0 THE CORRUPTIONS OF OIIRISTTANITY. 
Iffi. 82 : " And I, if I be lifkd uji, . . . count, or for our hm^t. Or if, 
i 
i 



1 



Wl 82 : " And 1, li 1 be lifted up, . . . munt, or for our bmdit. Or if, wbai 
%ill draw aJl men unto me." In thia rigorously interpreted, it shonlj tw 
' itt« text the aUoaion is periaps found that if Cnrist had not ditd, m 
Ifferent from, that aLove mentioned ; mnst have died, it ia still, howem, 
l"fcr here Christ, being raiEad above the only eonsequentialhi so, and by Bft 
^earth by means of the crosa, ia repre- meana properly and directhj so, u ft 
■flpnted QB dramng men from earii to- suhstitvie for us. For if, in cobk- 
iwarda heaven. qnence of Christ not having been Mnt 

^' I shall oloae thia account of the to inBtmct and reform the world, mia- 
^b;nrative representations of the death kind had continued nnreformed, ui4 
lef Christ that occur in the New Testa- the neceBsary consequence of ChridV 
'ment, with a view of the principal coming was his death; by whator* 
•uses that the sacred writers make of meana, and in whatever manner it mi 
it in iUuatrating other things. They brought about, it is plain that then 
show that the apostles were glad {o was, m fact, no other alternative, M 
take every (^^priinnity of considering his death or ours. How natural thn 

■ the death of^ Christ i'« a inorid view, waa it, especially to writers accuBtomd 

^^^V AS affording the strongest motives to to the strong Jigarative erpreBsiaa <f 
^^^^.^Wy life. Tb^ also show a fondness the East, to say that he died in MV 
^^^ %r very strong tignrea of speeeb. For elead, without meaning it in a itaiii 
'the greater part of the metaphora in and proper sense, as if God had *hi»- 
f Ji0 following verses are much bolder, lufely required the death of Chriat, ■ 
and more far-fetched than comparing order to satisfy his justice fcronrnK 
the death of Christ to a sacrifice. Bom. and as a necessary means of hia tlX' 
■ " ' " Know ye not, that 80 many giving us! Nothing but declaratiOBi 



of jou as were baptized into Jesns much more definite and oxprens, 
Chriet, were baptized into his death P tained at least in some part of S 



Dapt 



Therefore we are buried with him by ture, could authorize us to inteipifk 

baptism into death; that, like as Chiist in this manner such general expnt- 

^ihts raised up from the dead by the sions as the following. John x. lit 

*'" iry of the Father, even so we also " I am the good shepherd : the goal 

lid walk in newness of life," &c. shepherd giveth his lito for the sheep.* 

ii,20: " I am crucified with Christ, xv. 13 : "Greater love hath no bm 

'neverthdessllive.yet not I, but Christ than this, that a man lay down 1^ 

Tiveth in me." vi. 14 : "God forbid that life for his friends." 1 Pet. tiL 



I should gioiT, save in the croaaofonr "Christ hath once suffered for iiat 

Lord .leaus Christ, by whom the world the just for the unjust, that ho oiUb 

i» crucified nnto me. and I unto the bring ns to God." John ri. 50i *ft 

_yorId." See also Eph. ii. 5, 6. is expedient for us that one man shooH 

Besides the death of Christ being die ior the people, and that the wfctil 

**-)res9ly called a sacn'lke, and various nation perish not." 

,jrificial exprcBsionH being applied to A shepherd, in risking his lite At 

^ the language of Scripture is thought his eheep, evidently gives his £(■ tt 

> favour the doctrine of atonement theirs, in a sufficiently proper Miatl 

J various other respects, perfectly cor- because if he hod not thrown huDM 

jMponding with the idea of its being a in the wa^ of the wild benaU ikit 

proper sacrifice, and irreconcilable with were rnshtng upon his sheep, tbgf 

other views of it. I shall, therefore, most have died. But here wu W 

briufiy consider every representation compact between the beasts and tfei 

hicji I caa find of this nature. shepherd ; the blood of the sheep «■ 

1. Christ is frequently said to have not due to them, nor did_ they oMrtl 

.id/onig. But, m general, this may of tliut of the sh<--plierd in ita bUm 

I interpreted of his dying on our ae- This case is, therefore, "" — ■■" 
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parallel to the death of Christ, on the figarative sense the gospel may be said 

principle of the doctrine of atonement, to be the most ex^pensive provision that 

2. Christ is said to have given his God has made for recovering men from 

life as a ransom 0<vrpov) for us, but it the power of sin, in order to purchase 

is only in two passages that this view them, as it were, for himself. 

of it occurs, viz. Matt. xx. 28, and 3. Christ is said to bear the sins of 

Mark x. 45, both of which contain the men in the following texts. Isaiah 

same expressions, as delivered by our liii. 11 : " He shall bear their iniqui- 

Saviour on the same occasion : " The ties." Yer. 12 : " He bare the sius of 

Son of man came not to be ministered many." 1 Pet. ii. 24 : " Who his 

unto, but to minister, and to give his own self bai-e our sins in his own body 

life a ransom for many." 1 Tim. ii. 6 : on the tree." Heb. ix. 28 : ** So Christ 

"Who gave himself a ransom (ayri- was once offered to bear the sins of 

\yrpop) for all." We meet, however, many." But the idea we ought to 

with other expressions similar to these, annex to the term heo/ring sin, is that 

as Tit ii. 14: " Who gave himself for of hearing it away, or removing it, 

us, that he might redeem us from an effect which is produced by the 

all iniquity, and purify unto himself power of the gospel. These texts are, 

a peculiar people, zealous of good therefore, similar to 1 John iii. 6: 

works." " And ye know that he was manifested 

In all these cases, the price of re- to take away our sins ; and in him is 

demption is said to have oeen given no sin." The phrase, hearing sin, is 

by Cfhristf but had we been authorized never applied, under the law, but to 

to interpret these expressions as if we the scajpe-goat, on the day of expiation, 

had been doomed to die, and Christ which was not sacnficed, but, as the 

had interposed, and offered his lite to name expresses, was turned out into 

the Father in the place of ours, the the wilderness. 

representation migjht have been ex- We see clearly in what sense the 

'^ted to be uniform; whereas, we evangelist Matthew understood the 




he gave his only begotten Son, that ^* That it might be fulfilled which was 
whosoever believeth on him should not spoken by JEsaias the prophet, saying, 
perish, bat have everlasting life." Himself took our infirmities, and bare 
Bom. viii. 32 : " He that spared not our sicknesses." Now how did Christ 
las own Son, but delivered him up for bear the diseases of men P Not by 
iu all, how shall he not with him also taking them on himself, and becoming 
fre^ give us all things P " diseased as they had been, but by 
This language, on the part of God, radically curing them. So also Christ 
Off of Christ, is very proper, considered hea/rs, tnat is, bears awa/if, or removes, 
as figurative. For, u ngthing but the the sins of men, by heahng their dis- 
suasion of Christ could have saved tempered minds, and restoring them 
12ie world, and his death was the neces- to a sound and virtuous state, by the 
sary consequence of his undertaking power of his gospel, 
it Grod is very properly said to have 4. Some who are willing to give up 
given him up for us ; or, since he the idea of Christ dying as a proper 
undertook the work voluntarily, and sacrifice for us, or in our steaa, say. 
fiom the love that he bore to man, he nevertheless, that God forgives the sin& 
alsd may be said to have given his life of men /or the sake of the^ merits, or at 
as a ransom for ours ; and thus these the intercession, of Christ, and that 
texts oome under the same general idea this appears to be analogous to the 
with those explained above. In a divine conduct in. oths^x t^^-^^Vj&s ^^^^^ 
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Ood IB often Haiil to show favour to If oiij stress be ]aid on Clirbt beia{ 

«Oine on the uccoiiiit of others, and soiJ to be our adtiocafe, tlie Hob 

eapeeially to have ftivonred the Israel- Spirit is much more frequently »iil 

itea on aocoant of their relation to properly called BO, and by our I/vd 

Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; and for uimsell; and he is represented by I^ 

this reason they say we are reqttired to ae acting the part of an advocate ral 

ask in the nitnuj of Ohriet. The texts, intercessor. Boiu. Tiii. 26; "Tfe 

however, which bear this aspect are Spirit itself malreth intercession fir 

very few, perhaps none besides the na." 

following. 1 John ii. 1 : " If any man " Eepentance and remieston of nai" 

sin. we have an tidrocate with the aresaid to be "preached in the named 

Father, Jesus Christ the righteous," Christ," Luke ixiv. 47; and "throoxk 

It is not denied, that it may be con- him," Acta xiii 38 ; and all wlu> li» 

JBstent with the masims of divine here in him are said to have " i^d»- 

:gOTemmeiit, to show favour to some eion of sin, ■■■ through his namc^" A 

-persons on the account of others, to x. iS. Bat this phraseology is eM^ 

whom they bear a near relation. It is explained on the idea tbut tlie pieddt 

,1k wise maiim iu human govenrnient, inR of the gospel reforms the wodl 

[* Itecanse we are, in many cases, as much and that the reuiia^on of eiu is cou^ 

jjoncemed for othera as for ourselves ; c[uent on reformation. In one pas«4% 

and therefore a favour to a man's indeed, according to our translatkft 

children, and posterity, may be the God is said to for^ve sin for the Mb 

jjropei' reward of his own merit, and of Christ. Ejih. iv. 32; " Be yelnl 

iilao answer other ends of a rcujoriJ, by one to another, tender-hearted, (or 

being a motive to other persons to giving one another, even as GoiU fl> 

behave well. Bat, in general, favours Christ's sake, hath forgiven JM." 

distributed in this manner, are such as But in the original it is in Chritt, vd 

it is perfectly consistent with divine may be understood of the gowptl ^ 

rectitode to grant to men without any Christ. Had sin beeu forgiven, ^ ft 

regard to others, as giving the land of pro^ and strict sense, for t]i« nkerf 

Canaan to the posterity of Abraliam, Christ, the word freely would Ii«l^ 

tVc. When the Jews incurred actual have been used, as it olten !■, wU 

guilt, they were always punished lilie relation to it, as in Rom. iu. 24( 1m 

any other people, and by no means tliis implies that forgiveness is tha ta 

1 1 spared on account of their relation to gift of God, and proceeds frtun U 

y jtbraham. On the contrary, (liej are essential goodness and mercy, witfai^ 

n sud to have been more severely regard to any foreign coneideimAl 

lislied for not improving their privi- whatever, 

.'■, as his descenJanta, &.c. The very great variety of mimw 

PAdmittiug, however, that God may in which the sacred writers B|)«ik (f 

^ represented as forgiving sin, in pur- the metliod in which th(< iiardoa of ^ 

~ julor caaea, on this principle ; if oXl is dispensed, is a proof that tra an It 

^ n be forgiven Ibr the soke of Christ allow sometliing to the use of fievs 

mly. we ought, at least, to have been in their language upon this BalgMt; 

vtpcprcssly told so. Our Saviour never for some of these phrases mnrt I* 

ys that forgiveness of sin was pro- accommodated to the other*, b 

red by bim, oat he always sijcaks of general, the pardon of sin ig rmt- 

e free mercy of God iu the aame scnt«d as the act of God liiinsoU'. oil 

iner as the prophets who preceded in some particular coses it is aald ll 

, J and it is nurlicularly remarkable bo the act of Christ Matt. '" * 

hai in his last prayer, which is pro- "But that ye may know th&t ' 
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of man hath power on earth to forgive gospel;^ lust as the legal atonements 
sins." Col. iii., 13 : " Even as Christ served (tnough far more imperfectly) 
forgave yon, so also do ye." But npon similar purposes under that dispensa- 
a careful examination of such texts as tion." But he says he doth not re- 
tliese, and the comparison of them collect any texts in which the death of 
with those in which the pardon of sin Christ is represented as the cause, 
seems to be represented as dispensed reason, or motive, why God has con- 
in consideration of the sufferings, the ferred these blessings on man. 
merits, the resurrection, the life, or the The advocates for the doctrine of 
obedience of Christ, (for all these views atonement must be embarrassed when 
of it occur,) we cannot but conclude thejr consider that, the godhead of 
that they are partial representations, Christ being incapable of suflfering, 
which, at proper distances, are allowed his mam^hood oXane was left to endure 
to be inconsistent, without any charge all the wrath of God that was due for 
of impropriety ; and that, according every sin which he forg^ives ; and surely 
to the plam general tenor of Scripture, one man (and that wmch actualljr suf- 
the pardon of sin is, in reality, always fered of Christ, on their own principles, 
dispensed by the free mercy of God, was no more) could never make a suf- 
on account of men's personal virtue, a iicient atonement for the sins of the 
penitent upright heart, and a reformed whole world, or even of the elect only, 
exemplary life, without regard to the especially considering, as they do, that 
snfferings, or merit, of any being what- the sufferings of Chnst were but tem- 
ever. jDorary, and the punishment due to sin 

On this subject I would refer my eternal, 
readers to a very valuable essay on the There is a considerable difference in 
doctrine of Atonement, in the Theo- opinion, also, with respect to the place 
logical Repository,^ in which the writer or scene of this expiatory suffering, 
(who is the Eev. Mr. Turner of Wake- In general it is thought to have been, 
field) shows, that in the Old Testament, in part, at the time of the agony in the 
to make atonement for any thing or garden, and in part on the cross. But 
person, signifies, as I have mentioned to account for this extraordinary suf- 
above, making it, or him, clean, or fering, they are obHged to suppose 
proper for the divine service ; and that something uncommon and undescrib- 
m the Sfew Testament, similar expres- able in it, to which nothing in the 
sions, which are there used by way of common feelings of human nature ever 
figure or allusion, " relate only to the corresponded, though at the same time 
estabhshment and confirmation of it was only human nature that suf- 
those advantages we at present enjoy fered. 

by the gospel, and particularly of a Bishop Burnet was aware of this 
free and uninterrupted liberty of wor- difficulty, and he expresses his ideas of 
shipping God according to the institu- it in a very natural manner, so as to 
tions of Christ, granted to us in the show clearly how his scheme was 

pressed with it. In his Exposition of 

« Vol III. pp. 385-433. (P.) In his Memoirs, ^^^ Thirty -rdrie Articles, \lQ BB^B, " It 
Dr. Priestley ascribes the- origin of the Theol. IS not easy lOr US to apprehend in 

Bepos. to a sight of some critical notes by 3ir. what that affonv Consisted. For we 




^S?^i^«^^-r n"\^® "^A^^^^ ?^ ^^^^ tte horror of guilt, or the apprehension 

was or the party, at Richmond, mentioned m j* ix, x-l x> /^ j tx "^ * j i 

ttieNote, p. 8. He afterwards, in conceri; with O* tn® wratn 01 UrOd. It IS, maeeo, 

Mr. Cappe, defended Mr. L. against a rude at- certain that he who had no sin COuld 
tock by a dei^man, and was his frequent 

sorrespimdent. See Mem, of Lindsey, pp. 35, 91. * *' In consequence of his death.'* Orig.lSViAic^ 

"'Wef. Repos. III. p, 451, 
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have no Bucli horror in him ; and yet terrors of a guilty consoifinoe^ anl 

it is as certain that he could not be therefore he could feel nothing but tbe 

])ut into such an agony only through dread of his approaching pamlol and 

the apprehension and fear of that vio- ignominions death. But haTing a 

lent death which he was to suffer the clearer idea of this, as we peFcdre ii 

next day. Therefore we ought to con- the historj, and consequently of thf 

elude that there was an inward suffer- agony of it, than other men generally 

ing in his mind, as well as an outward have of approaching sufferings too 

visible one in his body. We cannot apprehension which he was under, no 

distinctly apprehend what that was, doubt, affected -his mind more than iro 

since he was sure both of his own spot- can well conceive. Those wHo consider 

less innocence, and of his Father's un- Christ as something more than a xyoDf 

chan^able love to him. We can only cannot imagine how he should be bo 

imagine a vast sense of the heinous- much affected in those GircamstanoeB} 

ness of sin, and a deep indignation at but there is no difficultjr in the caN 

the dishonour done to God by it, a with those who consider mm as a being 

melting apprehension of the corruption made exactly like themsel/uestOad'pGi' 

and misenes of mankind by reason of haps of a delicate, tender habit, 
sin, together with a never-before-felt As to the sins of others, it is natnnl 

withdrawing of those consolations that to suppose that his mind would bo 

had always filled his soul. But what less at leisure to attend to them then 

might be farther in his agony and in than at any other tim^ his mind being 

his last dereliction, we cannot dis- necessarily occupied with the sense <2 

tinctly apprehend. Only this we per- his own sufferings ; and accordingly 

ceive, that our minds are capable of we find that all he sajs upon that oo» 

great pain, as well as our bodies are. casion resi)ects himself only . "Father, 

Deep norror, with an inconsolable if it be possible, let this cup pass firom 

sharpness of thought, is a very intoler- me. Nevertheless, not as 1 will, but 

able thuig. Kotwithstanung the as thou wilt." That the presence d 

bodily or substantial indwelling of the God forsook him, whatever he meant 

fulness of the godhead in him, yet he by it, is not at all supported by fact} 

was capable of feeling vast pain in his and when he was mucn oppressed wilih 

body, so that he might become a com- sorrow, an angel was sent on puipoio 

plcte sacrifice, and that we might have, to comfort and strengthen him. 
from his sufferings, a very full and He went through the scene of luo 

amazing apprehension of the guilt of trial and crucifixion with wonderM 

sin. All those emanations of joy with composure, and without the least ap- 

which the indwelling of the eternal pearance of anything like agony of 

word had ever till then filled his soul, mind. His saying, " My Grod, my 

might then, when he needed them God, why hast thou forsaken meP ' 

most, be quite withdrawn, and he be was probably nothing more than his 

left merely to the firmness of his faith, reciting the first verse of the twenty- 

to his patient resignation to the will of second Psalm, to which he might wish 

his heavenly Father, and to his willing to direct the attention of those who 

readiness of drinlmig up that cup were present, as. it contained many 

which his Father had put in his hana things peculiarly applicable to his case, 

to drink." ^ There is nothing m this scene, any 

AJl this only shows how miserably more than in his agony in the garden, 

men may involve themselves in systems but what is easilv explicable, on the 

unsupported by facts. Our Saviour, supposition of Christ being a man; 

as an innocent man, could have no and to suppose that he was then undov 

iBumet'sExpoa.^rMi.ad>i«. Ed.4,pp.ff4, W ^gony of mind, mipressed niwn 
fi5. SCO lion. Ropos. II. p. 817, &o. hun, m any mexplicable manner, oy 
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immediate hand of God, in order 
ggravate what he would naturally 
ir, and thereby make hia suficrmga 
ideqnate expiation for tlie Eina of 
world, IB a mere arbitrary anppo- 
n, not countenanced by any one 
imatance in the narration, 
iilvin, asne shall see, supposed tlte 
t scene of our Saviour's sufieringa 
BiVe been in liAl, in the intert'al be- 
in his death and tlie resurrection.' 

thia ie an hypothesia no leas arbt- 
f and unsnpported thaji any other, 
aving now leen what the Scrip- 
a contain concerning the doctrine 
tenement, let us see what CliriB- 
B in after agea have built upon it. 

foundation we Bhall find very in- 
iuate to the auperHtracture. 



6B0TI0N IT. 



Es any mode of speech may be 
»Btood either in a literal or in a 
■atloe sense, there ninst be some 
^ultTl□aBOeitaining the real mean- 
jf the person who makes use of it. 
it is the Bome thing as if the word 
proxiedy ambignona. ThuB, a 
\st and a Protestant equally niake 
of the words of our Saviour, this 
vy hoilij, but it does not therefore 
w that they think aUke with re- 
t to the Lord'a aupper. For one 
liem uaes the expression aa a mere 
re of speech, meaning that the 
d and wine are repreaentationa, or 
lorials, of the body and blood of 
.fit; whereas the other takea them 
3 tie body and blood itself, without 

L like manner, it cannot be deter- 
ii Irom the prinntire Chmtiana 
ag the death of Chriat a sacrifice 
SIB, a rnwsoiji, &c., or from their 
Dg, in a general way, that Chriat 
in our stead, and that he bore our 
Sh l«tlU<U. I* it C. xti Bad. tUL-i. 



they really held what is now called tlie 
6octi-i:ie of -aioiienient, viz. that it 
would have been incDnststent with tbe 
ma lima of God'a moral goTemment to 
pardon anysin whatever, unleea Chriat 
had died to make aatiafactiou to divine 
juatice for it: because the language 
above raentioned may be made use of 
by persona who only believe that the 
death of Chriat waa a neceaaary cir- 
cumatanoe in the achetae of the gospel, 
and that this schema waa necessary to 
reform the world. 

According to the modem ayettm, 
there is nothing in any of the good 
wotl'B of men that can at all reconi- 
miffld them to the favour of G od ; that 
their repentance and refomiation ia no 
reason or moliae with him to foreive 
their ains, and that all the mercy which 
he ever shows them is on the account 
of the rigbteonsneas of Christ imputed 
to them. But it will appear that tills 
language was altogether ■anknown in 
the early ages of Christianity; and, 
accordingly, Basnaee ingenuously ac- 
knowledges that tne ancients apeak 
meagrely (maigrement) of tie satisfac- 
tion of Christ, and give much to good 
works; ' a eofficient indication, I should 
think, that they had no such ideas as 
he had concerning the aatiafaction of 
Christ, and that they eoneidered the 
good worka of men as in themselveg 
acceptable to God, in the same manner 
as the virtue or merit of Chriat waa 
acceptable to him, I shall, however, 
quote from the early Christian writflrs 
aa much as mav enable ns to perceive 
how they thought with respect to thia 
subject. 

fii the [first] epistle of Clemens Ro- 
manus are some eipreaaiona which, 
taken eiagly, might Eecm to favour the 
docti-ine of atonement. Butthe general 
Btrwji of ilia writings shows that he 
had no pro]ier idea of it. Eiliorting 
the Connthians to repentance, and 
to virtue in general, he mentions the 

I Eiitalre dc U Beligion dci Egliscs Betoi- 
muiia, Mo. 1T29, l.E.TS. (.F.\ 
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example of Christ in the following Paul. The Jews, he says, "xvere aD 
manner: "Let ns consider what is greatly glorified, not for their own 
good and acceptable, and well i^leasing sakes, or for their own works, or for 
in the sight of him that made ns. Let the righteousness which they them- 
ns look steadfastly to the blood of selves nad wrought, but through his 
Christ, and see how precious his blood will " (in consequence of the blessing 
is in the sight of God, which, being promised to Abraham). "And \w 
shed for our salvation, has obtained the also, being called by the 8ame will in 
grace of repentance for all the world."* Christ Jesus, are not justified by on^ 
This seems to be little more than a selves, either by our own wisdom, or 
repetition of what is said in the book knowledge, or piety, or the woib 
of Acts, of Christ being " exalted as a which we have done, in the holiness of 
prince and a saviour, to give repentance our hearts, but by that faith by which 
and remission of sins." Grod Almighty has justified all men 

He farther says, " Let us search from the beginning." * But by /aitt 
into all the ages that have gone before, this writer only means another virtue 
and let us learn that our Lord has, in of the mind, viz. that regard to God, 
every one of them, still given place for belief in his promises, and subnussioa 
repentance to all such as wotddtum to to his will, which supports the miad 
him." He then mentions the preach- of man in great difficulties and trials, 
ing of Noah to the old world, and of This was plainly his idea of the roa- 
Jonah to the Ninevites, of whom he tification of Abraham himsedf. "For 
says, "Howbeit, they, repenting of what was our Father Abraham 
their sins, appeased God by their blessed; was it not that through 
prayer, and were saved though they faith he wrought righteousness and 
were strangers to the covenant of truth?"* 

God." After this he recites what It is possible that persons not ac- 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, and other prophets quainted with the writings of the 
have said to this purpose ; and m all apostolical fathers would imagine that 
his subsequent exhortations he seems to when they used such phrases as, bo- 
have no idea of anything but repent- ing justified hy tlhe blood of Christt 
ance and the mercy of God, and the they must mean, as some now do, that 
immediate consequence of it, without without the death of Christ our ra- 
the interposition of anything else, pentance would have been of no avail? 
"Wherefore," says he, "let us obey but when we consider all that they 
his excellent and glorious will, and, have written, and the language w 
imploring his mercy and goodness, let those who followed them, who treat 
us fall down upon our faces before him, more fully on the subject, and who 
and cast ourselves upon his mercy." * appear not to have been sensible that 

This writer also speaks of virtue they thought difierently frx)m them 
alone as having immediately ^reat witn respect to it, we shall be satis- 
power with God. "And especially, fied that those phrases conveyed no 
let them learn how great a power such ideas to them as they now do 
humility has with God, how much a to us. 

pure and holy charity avails with him, Barnabas, speaking of the Jewish 
how excellent and great his fear is, and sacrifices, says, " These things, tieie- 
how it will save all such as turn to forie, has God abolished, that the new 
him with holiness in a pure mind." * law of our Lord Jesus Christ, which is 
He speaks of the efficacy of faith in without the yoke of any such necessityr 
the same language with the apostle might have the spiritual offerings of 
I Sect. vii. CoHieHi, Ed. I. p. 150. (P.) Wake's men themselves. For BO the Lord saith 

Gen. Ep. p. 6. 
■ Sect, vii and ix. (P.) Gen. Ep. pp. 7, 8. * Sect, xxxit. (P.) Gen. Ep. p. 25. 

8 Sect. xxl. (P.) Gen. Ep. p. 19, * Sect. xxxL (P.) Gen, Ep. fk. 24. 
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again, to thoea heretofore, Did I at all 
oonimand yonr fathers, when they 
cume out of the land of Egypt, con- 
camiug burnt- oiferiuga or eacrifices? 
But this I commanded them, saying, 
Iiet none of you imagine evil in your 
hearts ELgainat his neighliour, and love 
false oath. Foraamnch, then, as 
are not vithout nnderstjuiding, ne 
ought to apprehend the design of our 
nnerciful Father. For he speaka tons, 
"being willing that we, who have heen 
'3X1 the same error about the socrificeB, 
ehonld Ecek and find how to approach 
•onto him; am! therefore he tnua be- 
speaJis hb : 1'he aacriSce of God is a 
lu-oken spirit. A brolen and a con- 
trite heart God will not deapiae." ' 
This ia not aubstitufing the saonfice of 
Christ iti the place of the aacrificea 
xmder the law, bnt moral virtne only. 

In the Shepherd of St. Hermas (if 
tbia ahottld he thought to he the work 
of the Hermaa mentioned by Paul) we 
find nothing of the doctrine of atone- 
ment, bnt strong eipreBsiona denoting 
the acceptablcness of repentance and 
good works only. "Then," aays he, 
" shaJ] their aina be forgiven, wliich they 
have hel'et^ore committed, and the aina 
sjf all the saintB, who have sbined even 
unto thia day, if they will repent with 
all their hearta, and remove aE doubt 
oat of their hearts."' He farther Bays, 
" VV hoaoever have Buffered for the name 
of the Lord are esteemed honourable 
'bj the Lord, and all their offences are 
blotted out, hecaufie they have euffered 
death for the came of the Son of God."' 

It aeems pretty evident that to far 
we find no real change of opinion with 
respect to the efficacy of the death of 
Christ. These wntera adopt the lan- 
guage of the apostles, nsing the term 
aacrifieo in a figurative sense, and re- 
preKnt the value of good worka, with- 
ont the least hint or caution, lest we 
I shonld thereby detract from the mei-its 
of Christ, and the doctrine of salvation 
bj his iinpnted righteousnesa. 

1 Beat IL CMUrii, Ed. p. ET. (P.) dm. Ep. 
pp. lai. IBS, 

'^'4 Tta, tL Sect. U, IP.) Gon. Ep. p. 20O. 

• Bfm. Ix. Beet, xxvlll. (J*.) Gcd. Er- p iU. 



SECTIOK V. 

DP THE OTINIQS at THB rATIFRBS T 
AFTBR TUB TIHE OP AUSTIM. 

That it was not the received doctrioj 
of the Ohristiau church wit 
period, that Christ did, in any proiM^' 
sense, make the Divine Being placaoMJ 
to men, hut that the pardon of sin pro^ 1 
ceeded from the free mercy of God. in- I 
dependently of hia anfferinga and merili I 
may, I think, be clearly inferred froB 
several conaiderations. 

I. This doctrine, on which a 
atrcaa haa heen laid by some modeni 
is never enumerated as an article ( 
Christian faith, in any ancient t 
laai-y of Christian doctrine; and t, 
early Christian writera, eapedally thoS 
who made apologies for Christianitrjj 
had frequent occasion to do it; and w^ 
have several aummariea of this kind. , 

To say nothing of the apologii 
Justin Martyr, Athenagoraa andTe 
lian, who give accounts of theprincipj 
articles of CKriatian fiith, but mayll 
thought to do it too coneiaely for us t 
eipect that they should take notice ti 
such a doctrine as thia, (though Qu 
great importance of it, in the opmion o) 
those who hold this doctrine, is s' 
aa ought to have given it the preferi 
of any other, ) I cannot help laying p. . 
ticnlar stress on the omission of it b, 
LactantiuB, who treats professedly a 
the system of Christianity, as it vru 
generally received in his days. Tet, B 
his Divine hietitutiong, there ts 
from being any mention of the ne 
of the death of Christ to atone for tl _, 
sinaof men, that he treats of the natni* 
of ain, of the mercy of God, and of tha ' 
efficacy of repentance, as if he hod never 
heard of any such doctrine. 

Wo aee hiH sentiments on these sub- 

Sots very fully in his treatise De Im 
ei.' And when he profcHScdly con- 
siderBthereib30iiaoftheincamationa]_, 
death of Christ, he only aays, that,"ej| I 
ample waa neceaauy to be exhibited to I 
rcll as precepts, and theref " 

HI. (.P.l LKtaiA,<lD. ^V VW-'S 
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li was necessary that God should be what was laid out for them, 'ihai a^^ 

clCihed with a mortal body, be tempted, have ^yen what was pnrchased, em 

suffer and die." * He gives no other rea- their hves." * 

eon whatever. Agam, he says, " Christ Some orthodox writers oomplain of 

was made flesh, because he was not only the imperfect knowledge wliibh tltt 

to teach, but also to do, and to be an ex- primitive Christian writers bad of tiie 

ample, that none might allege in their Christian system in this reepect. "GU' 

excuse the weakness of the ilesh." ' lasus observes," according to Laidiie4 

Cyprian, an early writer, often men- *' that Lactantius says litue or nothi^f 

lions the humiliation and sufferings of of Christ's priestly office." lArAnm! 

Christ, but always either as an example, himself adds, " I do not remember ikt 

or simply as foretold by the prophets. Jerome has anywhere taken notioe q£ 

Ai-nobius says, that " Christ permitted this, but it is likely enough to be tms}! 

his man — that is, the man to whom he and that Lactantius did not ooncote 

was united — to be killed, that, in conse- Christ's death, in the modem way,* 

quence of it, (viz. his resurrection after- a propitiatory sacrifice for sin, or m 

wards,) it might appear that what they satisfaction made to divine jnsiaoe fat 

had been taught concerning the safety the sins of the human race. fDiis nutf 

oftheirsotds was safe, or to be depended be argued from his passages, beta 

upon, and that death was not to be transcribed, concerning the value of* 

defeated any other way." ■ repentance, and the ends of- Ohzisft 

Austin, in several places, speaks of death." He adds that ''many other 

the end of Christ's life and death, but ancient Christians will come in for thor 

never as desij^ed to make satisfaction share in this charge. For," Bocoarding 

for the sins of men, but generally as an to Matthias Flacius Illyricns, "the 

example. ■* In his passion he showed Christian writers who lived soon aftff 

what we ought to endure ; in his re- Christ and his apostles discoursed, lib 

aurrection, what we are to hope for." philosophers, of the law and its monl 

Speaking of the incarnation in general, precepts, and of the nature of virtDe 

he says, "Christ assumed a numan andvice: but they were totally i^omii 

body, and lived among men, that he of men's natural corruption, and tfas 

might set us an example of living and mysteries of the gospel, and GhxiBt^ 

dying and nsins^ again." When he benefits. His countryman^ Jerome^" 

speaks figurativdy, it is plain he did be says, ''was well skilled in the laiK 

not carry his ideas so far as the ortho- guages, and endeavoured to explain the 

dox now do. " In his death," he says. Scriptures by versions and oommenfcar^ 

''he made a gainful traffic; he purchased ries. But, after all, he was able to do 

faithful men and mar^rs. He bought very little, being ignorant of the hnmn 

OS with his blood. He laid down the disease, and of Christ the physieiiiv 

price of our redemption." But he like- and wanting both the key of Scripture^ 

wise says, "Martyrs have returned and the Lamb of God, to open to him."* 

1 ^ II. r. , i^o /»N «cs t-«--. The same Flacius, or some othff 

1 Epitome, C. 1. p. 142. (P.) " Supereat reapon- , , .. /•■••x^ i. ^ ...^ 

dcre etiam iis, qui putant inconyeniens fuW, learned writer oi nis time. Observes con- 

ucc habere rationem, lit Dousmortalicorpore in- ceming Fusebius, Bishop of GseSBlCBi 

dueretur, ut hominibufl subjcctus csset, ut con- xi^ j. i?-^ • ^ i„_. nnd imnerfsflt 

tumelias suBtineret, cruciatua etiam mortomque ^*^^ . ^}. ^^ a very lOW ana imp^w» 

pateretur Si non fecerit,pneccptis8uiafidem description whicn he glves OX a Ulini* 

derogabit. ExempUs igitiur opus est, ut ca, qua ^ian, makinff him Only a man wha by- 

firajcipiuntur; haboant firmitatcm, ct si quia con- ., ^ \ ,^? ^- r«ul;«4. ««^ I.;- AtJ^ 

umai extiterit, ac dixerit non p^aae fi^i, pne- the knowledge of Chnst and hl8 dOC- 

ceptor ilium prseaenti opere convincat." Op. IL trine, is brought to the worship CE 

^i Ibil*p. 143. (P.) EI80 Ideo c<»TO«t«a «t *^« ""^^ *™« ^<^' *°* **»* practJOft cf 

ut cum vincenda case caraia deaideria doceiet, . 4 Lardncr*a Crcdib. X* pp. 290, SOO. (P*) 

Ipae faceret prior, ne quia oxcuaationem de camis Works, V. pp. 121, 122. ^^ 

fragilitate prastendcret" Op. II. p. 38. « Ibid. VII. pp. 146, 146. (P.) Woriui, IV. 

* Adveraus Geata, L. L p. 24. (P.) p. 61. 
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I oaiinot forbear adding what Dr. 
liajdner very pertinently sulijoina to 
quotation; " Poor, ignorant, primi- 
Christiana, I wonder how they 
d find the vray to heavon ! They 
1 near the times of Chriat and his 
^jtostleB. They highly vaJued, and dili- 
— itly read, the Holy Scriptnrea, and 
.. leof them wroteconinientQriesnpQn 
hem; hutyet.itsosms, they knew little 
r nothing of their religion, though they 
— ibracedandprofeaaedit with the 



Bther thau reaoanue it. Truly 
beeo timea are veiy happy in onr or- 
bodozy ; but I wi^ that we did more 
(xcel in those virtaes which they, and 
lie Seripturea likewise, I think, recom- 
lilBQd, ae the distinguishing properties 
if a Chriatinn. And I am not a little 
kpprehensive, that many thinga which 
sow make a fair show among ua, and 
XL ivhich we mightily pride ourselves, 
irill in the end prove weeds only, on 

'hich the owner of the ground sets no 

I 2. Some controversies were started 
&a the primitive timea which could not 
nave f^edtodrawforththesentimcnta 
fcf the orthodos defenders of the faith, 
jbn Uiis Bubjecti.if they had really be- 
Btjeved the death of Chriat to be a pro- 
h^er sacrifice for sin; and that, without 
St, God either could not, or would not, 
pliacdon any sin. 

L AU the Doceta!, and the Gnostics in 
^MieEal, who believed that Christ was 
Etnan only in appearance, and did not 
^iecjly Buffer, could have no idea of the 
aneritoEioua nature of his death, as such; 
paicl yet tliis is never obiectcd to any of 
pUiein by Irenieus, or othere, who write i 
[the most largely against them. ) 

I - fChB Manicheans also did not belicva • 
ftliat Christ died, and oonseqneatjally, ' 

' I lardner'i Ciodlb. VIL pp. 115, Hfl. (P,) i 



as BeauBobre, who write!i their history^ 
observes, they muat necessarily have as- 
cribed the salvafaon of the soul to the . 
doctrine and the example of Christy ' 
and yet none of the pnmitivo fathers ■ 
who write against tliem observe, thali I 
the great end of Chriat's coming int^ I 
the world would then be defeated, i^ I 
that the sins of men would not be sa* 1 
tisfied for.° Austin, viho writes again^ I 
the MaoicheaiiB, and from whom, on ■ 
account of his doctrine of grace atwU 
oi-iijiiial aln, wo might e^cpeot a o 
plete system of atoneoient, never 
jecte to them their want of anch iM 
doctrine, bat oombata them on othesV 
principles. . m 

3. Hadtheancient Christian writert 1 
had the ideaa which some of the m^j J 
dema have concerninf{ the all-BoJIicient 1 
sacrifice of Christ, and the inaufficienoj] j 
of good works, they could not have esi r 

Srossed themselves as they genorallji j 
3 with respect to the value of rupenti I 
ance and goad worke in the sight o( I 
God. 

Cyprian says, " What sinners 
to do, the divine precepts inform us, 1 
viz. that satisfiuitioQ is made to God ■] 
by good works, and that sins are dood; i 
away by the merit of oompaasion/1 1 
(Oferatwiiibus Justis Deo aatisfierit m 
mtierinoniite mentis pccoata puryari.^ 9 
Lactantias says, "Let no ono who J 
has been led into sin by the impulse of ) 
passion despair of himself, for he i 
be restored if he repent of his aids, 
by good works make satisfaction ta-4 
God (aatisfaciat Deo) ; for if we think C 
our children to be corrected when thej 
repent of their faults, why should ws , 
despair of tie clemency of God being ' 
pacified by repentance (penitendo posse i 
plaoaiiP")* Again, ""Whoever, tneraj A 

' IWd. VI, p. E04. (P.I Work., pp. 4Si, +9B. . 1 
• De UpecB at Elsewoejuls, Qpan Ed. dulUa^ 

:. v[. O. inJv, p. en. (P.) "Sm 
nat allqula, aut at ao IpH ^nparet, m 
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fore, obeya the divine precepts, h a onr lives, I will not say for liiw, tit 
worsliipijer of the tnie God, wboee for omselTea, and for tbose who nq 
sacrificea are gentleness of mind, an be edified by our martyrdom. ..... 

innocent life and good worka."' And, perhaps, as we nro redeemed If 

The manner in which Anstin speaks the blood of Chriat, Jeans havbg» 
of the merit of good works, ahowa that ceired a name above every name, ■ 
he could not have had any proper idea some will be redeemed by the bloodlf 
of the satisfaction of Chriat. "By martyrs."* And yet this writer m« 
these alone," saya he, " we secure hap- " Christ offered his own life not mdw 
piness. In this way we recover our- thoae who of their own accoi'd deniHl 
Belvea. In this way we come to God, themaelvea to death, to deliver tlar 
and are reoonoiled to him, whom we conntryfromsoipepestilence," Ac' Jl 
have greatly provoked. We shall be this langaage conld only be Sgnnlilf 
brought before hia presence, let our in this writer, we may conclude tJ '"^ 
good works there speak for ns, and let is ao otherwise to be interpreUd 
tiiem BO apeak that they may prevail we meet with it in other writan it 
over our offences. For whichaoevor is those times. 

moat will prevail, either for punishment 5. Thegreatvirtaewliieh theL 
or for mercy."" fathers ascribed to bopfitm, and lb 

4. The merit of mnrii/rii'wn was held Lord's sapper, with resnect to tli*fp> 
inthebigheatesteembyalltheprimitive giveneasofsina, shows plainly tbatttf 
Ohvistians. If, therefore, good works did not consider the wrath of Go4r 
ill genera! were thonght by them to pncified by the death of Christ M 
have merit with Godi mneh more may forall. Andthoughthe Lord'i ausf 
we expect to find that they had this was a commemoration of the deuSi 
idea of what they considered as the Christ, it is plain that ther did 
xaoet heroic act of virtne. And in- consider the administration ol it me 
deed the language of the primitive as an application of his merits or 
ChrialinnsontheanbJBotof martyrdom ferings to themselves; but as hAriif 
ia eiceedingly inconsistent with any a virtue independent of that, a »' '"" 
notion of atonement for sin by the originating from the time of th« 
death of Christ alone, without regard bration. Thia will be ahnnduntlj Mt- 
to anything that man can do for him- dent when I come, in the courseof tM< 
self. work, to show the abusea of thosi ' 

Ignatins, in a fragment of an epistle stitutions. However, what thqr _, 
preserved by Chrysoatom, speaking of concerning baptism will not aJnit ■ 
certain crimes, aaya, that they could such an interpretation as some pemM 
not be wiped out even b^ the blood of notwell acauointedwith tfaeirwritinM 
martyrdom. He also wishes that hia might be disposed to put on nmnt 
own anfferinga might be accepted as a exjireasions relating to the cacfaarat 
pwificalwn and prire of reiUmpdon Among othera, lertullian freqottBlljr 
Tor them iirtpvirijiut auarTi'^x9''i' speaka of baptism as wnahing a«^ 

Oriiiren says, "Christ has laid down the goilt of sin. In several vf tM 
his life for us. Let na also lay down ancient liturgies, particularly that d 

Iwqm run™ Wmmi ■mdplmm- lommm mn- Chrysostom, the priest prays Uutlt* 

BaitUmur: cur dupsmnui ci^mmtUm Dot eocharist may servo for the rcmican 

iiri. pmfteBdD pow pUcBri !■ up.Lpp.wi, of gijiB and the cttnmunicatioB d* ll« 

ilMt L, iLC, TilT.p. MB. IP.} "QiiiKiiiU Holy Spirit. It ia well known, tM 

IgKur hii onuitbu* pmctptia «»iMtlbu» oiiWin- at length the church of Rome, in pv- 

83:'.'S,'t^^!S.r«zi; « iiS'^™; •"■""=« ^ ^^ «""« ^'^ ^^ uuaWBt 

MuMuibonl.'' Op.I.ii.W«. *I<r<Iiior-mCn»Ub.in.i>. IM. (f ) Wiit^U. 

• LuHm'aCndUi.X.p.iMl. {P.) Worki, IV. p. tet. 

pin. •CuDtnCalnm.L.Lpp.M.U- tr.> 

«UCIl«'(tli>Mliiea!Ll.BLlt8. (P.) «.( .«*ow»» ■- -— ■ 
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TIIS DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT. 



1 4MUne to consider the eucharist to be as 
proper a gaciifice ea the death of Christ 

I ■kimei.f, and as haTing the same original 

I independent virtue. 

6. Manj of the ancient writers, in 
imitation of the aatUor of the epifitle 
io the Hebrews, call the death of Christ 
It uncrifice, and also sar that it was 

£retigiired by the Bacrifioea nndei- the 
,w. But that this was no fiied deter- 
ntinata view of the subject with them, is 
evident from their language upon other 
occasions ; especially when, like the 
■ propheta of old, they oppose good 
I ioorks, and not the death of Chriel, to 
lihe sacridces under the law, as being 
of more value than they were. 

Lactantiua, in his Epitome of Divine 
; Juatitutions, Bpeaking of eacrtttces, 
aaya, " the tme sacrifice is that which 
IB brought from the heart," meaning 
good works.' With respt'ct to the 
some.he also says, "These are victims, 
this is a piacular sacrifice, which a 
man brings tfl the altar of God, aa a 
pledge of the dispasition of his mind."' 
Though, therefore, in the Clementine 
liturgy, contained in the Apostolical 
Constit'Uione, Christ is call«! a high 
priest, and is said to be himself the 
sacrifice, the shepherd, and also the 
eheep, " to appease his Godand Father, 
to reconcile him to the world, and to 
dehver all men from the impending 
wrath," ^ we mnst not infer (notwith- 
standing, in these genernl terms, this 
writer seems to eipreas even the proper 
principle of the doctrine of atonement) 
that, if he had dwelt longer on the 
flubjeot, he would have been uniform 
■ ^' ■ ■■ Ifthisioaathe 



not generally prevail For the princi- 
ples of that doctrine will very clearly 






appear to have been altogethi 
known to the most eminent writers of'! 
that agi 

One might have imagined that when 
Justin Martyr says that "Christ took 
(eiAij^O the sins of men,"'' his ideit 
had been that he made himself re- 
sponsible fur them. But the tenor of 
all his writings shows that ha was 
very far from having any such idea. 
He will not even admit that, in any 
proper sense, Christ can be consider^ 
aa having been mai' 
He sajs that, "when in thelawthay 
are aaid to be accursed who were cm(a-< 
fied, we are not to suppose that the 
curse of God lies against Christ, bj* 
whom ho saves those who have douft 
things worthy of a curse." Again ha 
says, "if the Father of all chose that 
his Christ should receive Cani\a^ir$ai) 
the curses of all men, (that is, be cursed 
or hated by all men,) knowing that he 
would raise him again after he was 
cracified njid dead, will you consider 
him who endored these tlungs, accord- 
ing to hJ8 Father's will, as accursed P"' 

Austin says, "Christ took their pun- 
ishment but not their guilt." And 
again, "by taking their puaishmeot 
and not their guilt, he abolished botlt 
the guilt and the pnaishment.''^ But 
it is to be considered, aa was observed 
above, that Austin was certainly igno- 
rant of the prindph of the doctrine of 
atonement ; ao that we can only sup< 
pose him to have meant that Chnrt 
suffered upon our account, aud for our 
benefit ; and though if he had not suf- 
fered, we must, it would have been not 
dirscih/, but by remote conecquenee. 
His saying that Christ did not ttjce 
the gailt of our sins, shows clearly 
that he had no idea of his bearing our 
sins in the common accepta.tion of the 
word, so as to make himself anaweraUa 
for them j and therefore he 



i 
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punishment of them. 



;, be said to take the A 
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7. When the ancient Chrietian wri- 
ters do speak of the miHaion and death 
of Cliriat, aa reversing the effects of 
Bin, and restoring things to the same 
Btato in wMoh thoy were before the 
fall, so aa to malie them once more im- 
mortal, their idea waa not that tliia 
was effected by proonring the pardon 
even of that ein of Adam, by which 
death waa entailed upon his poaterity ; 
but by means of Christ doing (which 
indeed they did not clearly explain) 
what Adam waa not able to do. " For 
this reason," says Iren^na, "waa the 
word of God mode man, and he who 
was tha Son of God, became the son of 
man, that man, being mixed with the 
word of God, ha might, by reoeiving 
the adoption, become the Son of God. 
For we could not otherwise reeeiye in- 
oorruptibtlity and immortality, nnless 
we were united to incorruptibility and 
immortality. But how conld we be 
united to incorruptibility and immor- 
tality, nnlees that which we are had be- 
come incormptible and immortal; that 
ao, what was corruptible might be ab- 
sorbed by what was incorruptible, and 
what was mortal by immortality, that 
wa tnicht receive the adoption of 
Bonef' 

I am far from pretending to explain, 
and much less to defend this passage 
of Irenteas. But it ia evident, that it 
ia not capable of receiving any light 
from the principle of the doctrine of 
abinement If this writer had had 
the same idea that many now have of 
it. ha ciDuld not have been eo embar- 
rassed on the subject. 

Tlitf same general object of the deatli 
of Chridt is expressed by Lactantiua, 
bat withont annejring to it any par- 
tionlar explanation, u the following 
passage d his Epitome: "Therefore 
the Sirpreme Father ordered him to 
descend npon earth, and put ou a 
hnman body, that, being anbieet tg the 
pawions of the flesh, he might teach 
virtue and patience, not by words only, 
hot also by actions. Wherefore he 
wu bom kgain of a virgin, without a 

Hli^.UULO.M^f.m. <A) 






fathei , as a man, that, as when he ' 
created by Gud alone, 
spiritual nativilTy. he waa made a ba^ 
spirit, 90 being bonx of his motka 
alone, in hiB second carnal nativity, ki 
might become holy flesh; thatl^bi 
moans the flesh which had beea tdt 
jeat to sin, might be delivered bm 

Athanasina did pliiinly connto 
Christ aa dying in ^e phujo oF bM 
who wore snbiect to death- Bat k* 
does not say that it was to satiaf^ lit 
justieo of God for their aina, bol 1» 
procure the resurrection of mankiii 
m general, the wicked ns well as til 
righteous, to a future life; which i> If 
no means the idea of those who nM 
maintain the doctrine of iilniii imrf. 
though it may be said to ba M 
approach towards it. 

"It waa." says he, "an instaitMlC 
bis love to mankind, that both initHl 
of the death of all men before, the li* 
which related to that mortality, mi^ 

be disannulled, as having its 

entirely satisfied in the Lord' 
and so had no more place against 
rest of mankind; and also, t^ !• 
might recover and revive those ■■ 
that were returning to cormption !(«■ 
death, by making their bodjoe his ■<*% 
and by the grace of the reaonvvtiaai 
uid so might extinguish tlie powvrM 
death with respect to them, as stnliUi 
is placfced out of the iire. For ll« 
Word beinic conscioas that tiio mOP 
tality of all men conld not otl 
l>e put an end lo than by Uw d] 
all men, and it being 
the WOTd, whii-h was 
the Son of the Father, . 
for this cause he took to 
body that could die, that 



instU* 
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bb^y, by partaking of tJrnt Word, beliZ, But it waa the deril that held 
which was over all, might be an eq^ni- ub. For to biin we had been given 
valent for the death of all, and yet over for our Eing. Wherefore, he de- 
laiffht aftemm'ds continae iucorrup- majided the Llood of Christ, as the 
lable, on acconnt of the Word tliat price of onr redemptioii." He goea 
■rets the inhahitaut, and so corroption on to observe, that "till the blood of 
might afterwards cense from all men by Chriat was given, which waa so pre- 
ihe grace of the reBorrection."' Also cions that it alone could Boffiee for the 
a the liturgy ascribed to SestflriuB, redemption of all, it was neceaBary for 
Pluiat is said to have " nndcrgone for ^ those who were nndcr the law to 
men the pnnishmeut due to thoir sins, give each hia own blood, in a kind of 
Eiving himself to die for all wioin imitation of a foture redemption ; and 
aeath had dominion over."^ therefore that we, for whom the price 

It is evident, from all these passaged, of Chriafs blood is paid, have no occa- 
giat these writers had no idea of siou to offer a price for oonelveB, that 
Christ's so suffering for men, as to ia, the blood of circumcision,"' In 
bndtue for them any port of the this place, therefore, he supposes that 
paniekment that was to be inflicted the rite of circumcision, and not the 
bi B future world, but only to procure sacrifice of anitnaJs, was intended to 
bhe revenuon of the senteace passed prefigure tlie death of Christ, and t6 
Dpon man in consequence of the fell serve as a kind of temporary substitute 
irt Adam ; BO far, that, though all men for it. 

Bhonld actually die, they should not This writer alao compares the death 
continue subject to death, but have of Christ to that of those in the 
Qie benefit of a teeurrertiou. heathen world who devoted themselves 

I 8. It appears, that by some means to death, to avert pubhc calamities 
or otlier, probably the too literal inter- from their country. " It is requisite, 
pretation of the figurative language for some secret and incomprehensible 
of Scripture, such an advance was reasons in natnre, that the voluntary 
umde towards the doctrine of atone- death of a righteous man should dig- 
pnent, in the period of which I am arm the power of evil demons, who do 
Uiow treating, that it was generally mischief by means of plagues, dearths, 
iBuppoBed that the death of Christ was tempests, &c. Is it not probable, 
Es piice paid for our redemption from therefore," he says, "that Chriat died 
uhe power of death, and that without to break the power of the great demon. 
Fit there would have been no reaurj-ec- the prince ot the other demons, who 
ttion from the dead. But this system has m his power the souls of all the 
t-waa BO far from being completed, that men that ever lived iu the world P "■* 
|-tiiese writers could not determine to This opinion, however, of the price 
liwhoni this price was paid ; and in of our redemption being paid to the 
[general it was agreed that it was paid devil, appears not to have been nniver- 
[to the devil, to whom mankind had Bollyacqaiesced in; and Gr. Nazianzea 
llteen ^vcn over, ia consequence of the takes it up as a question that had not 
[ Bin oi Adam. beendisGusaedbeiore; andafterpropos- 

, Origen was clearly of this opinion, ing several schemes, audnot appearing 
I ''If," Mys he, "we are bought with a to be satisfied with any of them, he 
kprice, as Paul affirms, we must have givea hia own opinion with consider- 
Ibeen bought irom some person whose able diffidence. " We may inqiiiyo," 
telaTes we were, who also demanded he says, "into a fiict, and an opinion,. 
r^nhttt price he pleased, that he might which had been overlooked by i 
■"' ■ ' ' IB power those which I 
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o diligently ooi 
ind for what, ■ 



'aa the 



Llood of Christ ebed. 

EOBseaaion of the devil, boio^ soid to 
im for ain, we having received the 
pleaaarea of ain in. return. Sut if tho 
price of redemption conld only be re- 
ceived by him who had poeaeBaion of 
us, I ask to whom woa this blood paid, 
and foi" wliat canaeP For if it waa 

iiaid to that wicked one, it was ahatne- 
bl indeed; and if he not only received 
a price from God, but God himself 



a that 






for such a p 



t 



certainly jast that h 
Was the price paid to the Father p 
But how, for we were not held hj him, 
and how could the Father be delighted 
with the blood of hia only begotten 
Son, when he would not receive Isaa.c, 
who was offered to him by Abi-ahamP 
Or rather, did tlio Father receive tho 
price, not because he deaired, or wanted 
it, l>at because it was convenient that 
man shonld be sanctified by what waa 
haroan in God, that ho, by conquering 
fie tyrant, might deliver ua, and bring 
UH to him?"' 

The opinion which thia writer men- 
tiona in the last place, and that to 
which we may, therefore, suppose he 
waa most inclined, is, that the death 
of Chriat ia, in some manner, inatru- 
mental to onr »anclificati6n, that is, 
Jto our bebg made fit to be offered to 
\Qcd, and to be made hia property, 
^fter having bean in the power of the 
devil, but he does not say that it was 
'justiJieatiDn. He, therefore, bad 
no proper idea of what ia now called 
the doctrine of atonement. Indeed, 
ho expreasea himaelf with so much 
unuertainty, that aome ma^ atill think 
he was, npon the whole, of the opinion 
(if Origen, viai. that the price of our 
redemption waa paid to the devd, but 
that it was more than he was fairly 
entitled to. 

That tho devil waa the person to 
whom the price of our redemption was 
to have been the general 



opinion of apeculative writers till tit 
age of the schoolrnen. Ambrose an, 
" we were pledged to a bad credit, 
for ain. ...Chriat came, and offered Ui 
blood for ns."' This writer hn I 
distinction with respect to our redsn^ 
tion bj Obriat, -which is eometUH 
curious. For he says, "the flesh « 
Chriat waa given for the salvatioB 4 
the body, and hia blood for the cifat' 
tion of the bouL" I do not know tld 
any of the modems follow him in tl» 
Optatus Milevitanns alao speaks d 
the devil being in poaBessiou of kMA 
Bonla, before they were redeemed I; 
the blood of Ohnst.' 

Anstin writes bo fully oo this ai 
and hia opinions in ^ncrol ■ 
such an ascendency iii the "* 
church, for many centuries i. 
death, that I shaU give a lorsRa 
from hia writings. " What, ^ 
" ia the power of that blood, ii 
if we believe, we shall bo ■ 
what ia the meaning of be 
ciled by the death of hia SonrI 
God the B'ather eo an^ry with ■ 
he could not be pacified witlid 
death of his Son? By the jw 
God tho i-ace of man was deU«._,_ 
the deril -, the ain of the first 1 
being traaaferred to all his povta , 
the debt of their first parents UnfiV I 
them ; not that God did it, or oiteN I 
it, but he permitted them to be W I 
delivered. Bat the goodness of C| 
did not foraake them, though in Iki 
devil's power, nor even the devil U 
self, for he hves by him. If, U 



the 



, thro 



Qng. Utaltn. Opsn, II 



jast anger of God, Bulrieota n 
power of the devil, toe JKt 
siua, hy the gracious forgi»«_.. 
God, deUvera man from the i 
Bnt the devil waa not to )>« on 
by the power, but by tlto jiu! 

God ; and it pleased Uod. that it 

to deliver man Irom the power at Ifcl 
devil, the devil should he ovi-troaiaa* 
by power, but by jnstice. What tb 
is the justice (or i»lber ri^AtftWMlMt 
> Omtll op. Tat. VM. IV. p. Mt. {^J 
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lay which the deyil was conqaered; pay it, it remained that God shotdd 
What but the righteousness of Jesus die for us."* 

Christ? And how is he conquered? 9. Lastly, nothing, perhaps, can 
Secanse, though there was in him show more clearly how far the primi- 
nothing worthy of death, he (that is, tive Christians were from entertaining 
the devil) killed him. Was not, then, the idea that many now do concerning 
the devil to have been fairly conquered, the efficacy of the death of Christ, as 
though Christ had acted by power, instrumental to the pardon of all sin, 
and not by righteousness? But he than their interpretation of some of 
postponed what he could do, in order those texts in which the doctrine of 
to do what ought to he done. Where- atonement is now supposed to be con- 
fbre it was necessary for him to be both tained. 

Ood and man ; man, that he might be Clemens Alexandrinus explains Bom. 
capable of being killed; and God, to iY,2b,he was delivered for o^iroffe^ices, 
fihow that it was voluntary in him. by saying that Christ was the corrector 
"What could show more power than to and director of sinners, so that he 
rise again, with the very flesh in which alone can forgive sins, being appointed 
lie had been killed ? He, therefore, a pedagogue by the universal Father, 
conquered the devil twice, first by He explains Matt. xxvi. 28, in which 
irighteousness, and then by power." our Lord calls the wine, his hlood which 
TT ft also says, "the blood ol Christ is is shed for many, "by his word or 

flven as a price, and yet the devil doctrine, which was poured out for 
aving received it, is not enriched, but many, for the remission of sins,^ and 
"bound by it, that we might be delivered interprets what our Lord says in the 
from his bonds." ^ 6th chapter of John's gospel, about 

This last quotation contains an anti- eating his flesh and drinking his blood, 
thesis of which all the writers of that of faith and hope, ^hich suppoi-ts the 
age were too fond, and to which they soul ; * and to prove that blood may 
sometimes sacrificed more than they represent word or doctrine, he alleges 
ought to have done. From the same Gen. iv. 10, in which it is said, the 
fondness for antithesis, without per- blood of Abel cried unto God. 
haps intendinff to be understood in the Upon the whole, I think it must 
manner in which his expressions will appear sufficiently evident, that the 
now be naturally understood by many, proper doctrine of atonement was far 
he says, " Christ alone suffered punish- from being settled in the third or 
ment without bad deserts, that Dy him fourth centuries, though some httle 
-we might obtain favour without good approach was made towards it, in con- 
deserts."^ sequence of supposing that what is 

Proclus of Constantinople also, a called a ransom in a figurative sense, 
"writer of the same age, but somewhat in the New Testament, was something 
later than Austin, considered the price more than a figure; and therefore that 
of our redemption as paid to the devil, the death of Christ was truly a 'price 
** The devil," he says, " held us in a paid for our redemption, not indeed 
state of servitude, boasting that he directly from sin, but rather from 

had bought us It was necessary, death, though it was not settled to 

therefore, that all being condemned, whom this price was jjaid. In general 
either they should be dragged to death, the writers of those times rather seem 
or a sufficient price be paid; and be- ^ ^.. ^ ^ ^ ,, ^ ,„ „^. ^_- „,,._ 

^^ «rx or«»o1 lio/l «,t^vo«rUliQl +/% 8 Grotii Op. Tcst. Vct. IV. p. 846. (P.) Milton, 

cause no angel had wherewithal to ^j^^ ^rthodo:^ of whoso Paradise Lost has, pro- 
bably, been overrated, seonis to have supposed 

1 Augtwtin de Trin. L. xiil. C. ii- Op. III. ttat an angel naigbt have made the Atonement, 

*v« Ai 1 and 417 IP ^ bad any one of them possessed sufficient chanty 

*^- clltm d^ J^fliiani>ruiu EpUtUaa. L. It. and rcolution^^ fiTiii Une 2l8-m 

Op. VII. p. 91*. (i".) < i'lKJ.L.i. Obbi», TO- "•"».»*• v*-» 
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to Lave considered God as the person might have been effected bj Christ ii 

who paid the price, than he that re- some other way than bj his destk 

ceived it. For, man being delivered He says, "The mst of sin could not li 

into the power of the deviH they con- pnrged withont the fire of torziient; 

sidered the x^rice of redemption as paid Christ therefore came withont &Dh 

to him. As to the forgiveness of sios, that he might subject himself to vohfr 

it was represented by all the fathers, tary torment, and that he might bar 

and even by Anstin himself, as proceed- the punishment due to our sins." Birt I 

ing from the free grace of God, from he sa^s, '* Christ might have assistal I 

which free grace he was farther induced us without suffering, for that he wb ' 

to give up nis Son, as the price of our made us could deliver na from snffi* 

redemption from the power of the devil, ing without his own death. But hi 

We must, therefore, proceed farther, chose this method, becanse by it hi 

before we come to any regular system showed more love to us."* 

of atonement, founded on fixed prin- In Theodorus Abncara» a Greek 

ci^^lcs, such as are now alleged in writer of the ninth century, we fifld 

support of it. something more like the doctrine of 

atonement, than in any writer in tli 

Lati n church. Indeed, as far as ^ 

SECTION yi. exti-act given us by Grotius go« 

OF THE STATE OF OPINIONS COyCERNING J* ^^ 7^^ CXprOSS tO the puipOSC. &J 

THE DOCTiiiNE OF ATONEMENT, FROM how he would have explained himselfrf 

THE TIME OF AUSTIN TO THE REFOR- ^^^ had written more Urgely on th 

jj^Tiojj subject, I cannot tell. He says, •• Goi 

bv his just judgments, demanded of n 

After Austin, we find but few writers all the things that are written in th* 

of eminence for several centuries, owing law ; which, when we could not W, 

to the great confusicn of the times; the Lord paid for us, taking upon hi- 

BO that he being the last very consider- self the curse and condemnation to 

able ^\Titer in the Wentcm church, his which we were obnoxioua." Again, he 

works went down to j;osterity with says, " Chrisl^ the mediator, recondkii 

peculiar advantage, having no rival of us to God."- 

any note. He waf?, therefore, con- In the Latin church, however, the 

sidered as an authority, and his opin- doctrine of atonement docs not nu^u 

ions were seldom disputed. But having to have been fixed in the elerentA 

hiinatlf formed no fixed oi>inion with century; at least if wo may juiljre ci 




l ... 

it, as they now are. AVc nhall Hnd, guished himself by that ix>LMiliar kis-1 

however, that tlicju«:li not ini mediately, of acutenesn of Hj^culation, whieli w»» 

yet l.y degret.'s, soiuetliing more like carried niueh farther some time ufti^ 

the i»re. ent d-M.-triiie of atunenicnt jr.jt wanls, in what is called the iv*^ .t "Ji' 

estaitlislied bi'lore the a^ra of the Ke- f.^Ji,,..!.," ,i. This, however, we may Mf, 

urination. that all the ideas of Ansolui r.n ihw 

About two centuries and a half after Buhj-ct, w(mld not Ix? adoplcl l-v xhcrt 

An.-: tin, wo find (irrt^ory the Great, who aiv advocate.s for the d.x-t'rinec: 



wliu was the most e«*n..iih'raljle writer alnin-nunt at j:n'>ent. He P:iys, " tlu: 

t he also was far from of imnuu. ral.le<.ihi-rmotlii.ds*bvwhi^-h 



in his time. Ihit 



hiivin;; any conM<tent notions on this (h,1. Lcinnf cinnii-otent, miirhl lu^f* 

wul »jert. K« ir, at the same time that ho 

insists n|.on the nere-ssity of some ^.^' ^i:'^ ■i-^';."- < =U>. !:«: xxx. lai-. i".. i^yiX 

exjiiali on, ho says, that our redemption a Jr't-i ' \: T. a. W*.. IV. jip. l 47, ?%'?. f.) 
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aarred men, Be choae tliB death of to ua. How P By bearing what we 
Christ.that byit ha miglit,at thesame ought to have borne, riji. death."* By 
tame, manifest hia lore to men." "Waa thia, however, he might not mean the 
U)e Father," saya he, " so angry with wrath nf Ooii in a future aiale, but 
ineii, that unleas the Bon had died for simply death, respecting the whole 
HB, he would not be appeased F Ko : human race, which we have seen to be 
for the Father had lore for 113 even the opinion of the primitive fathers. 
Mrliea we were in onr aina," ' Yet ho And this, indeed, might be all that 
nays, " Human natnre could not be Abucata intended to express in the 
Watoi-ed nnleas man paid what for sin passage above quoted, 
heowedtoGod; andtnatwhieh Christ In the following cantury we meet 
onght not to pay but as man, he was with Peter Lombai'd, the greatest . 
not able to pay but aa God ; so that authority in the school of theology ' 
there waa a necessity that God should before the appearance of Thomw. I 
be united to man."' Aquinas; bnt in him we £ud nothing I 

This seema, indeed, to he the proper more settled about the doctrine « 1 
languageof the doctrmeof atonement, atonement than in the time of Anstiii f 
But he afterwards expresses Idmaelf This writer, in his book of Sanisticea, I 
hx amanner not qnito BO farourableto in which he meant to comprise thft I 
^at HCheme, for he says, " As Chriat aum of universal theology, treating rf 1 
3ied without any ain of his own, a the manner in which we are delivered 1 
reward was dne to htm ; and beoauBe from sin and the devil by the death of 1 
he, being God, could not receive any Christ, says, that "in the death of J 
Kctjiition of happiness, the reward was Christ the love of God towards us is 7 
bestowed on those on whom ho chose mndo conspicuous, and hy means of it J 
that it shoidd be conferred; and on we are moved and excited to love Goil, * 

Khom conld he more justly choose to who hath done so much for ns, anS I 
ITC it beatowed, than upon hia rela- thus we become justified, that is, being 1 
Hotts and brethren, whom he saw in so free from sin, we become righteous. | 
biiserahle a state; that that might be The death of Ohriat, therefore, jnstir I 
Remitted to them which thoy owed for fies us, becauae by means of it love is ' 
libeirsins, and that might be given to ercited in onr hearts."* 1 

Ihem, which on aocount of their sins He adda, but more obscurely, that; I 
Uiey wanted P " "in another manner also, we are jnsti« 4 

I SomethiBg more like the doctrine of fied by tlie death of Christ, vir. b&f f 
Btoneinent occurs in Theophilns, a cause "by faith in it we are freed from ] 
Greek writer of the age of Anselm, ain, lookiug to it as the children c 
But the quotation from nim in GrotiuB, Israel looked to the brazen serpent ; 8_ 
Is so short, that, as in the case of that though after the death of Chrisfi I 
Abucara, I cannot tell how he would the devil may tempt na, aa he did bffJ \ 
fcave explained himself if he had writ- fore, he cannot conquer ua aa he di3 ^ 
ten more largely npon the snlrfeot. It before. Thns Peter was overcome bT 
Inay be observed, however, that aa temptation before the death of hia 
Grotina was professedly collecting an- Master, bnt afterwards behaved with 
thoiities in support of the doctrine of the greatest boldnesa before the .fewish 
Btonement, he wouldnot have omitted mlers." Again, treating of the man- 
bnything that he hod fonnd more to ner in whicli we are delivei-ed froniM 
Ilia purpose. " The Father," says thie puniahment by the death of Ohrisi^ hr^ 
\mter, "was angry; wherefore Christ, says, that "iho penance enjoined W 
leing made a mediator, recoaciledhim the church would not snffice withtM 
the sufferings of Christ, co-operali" 
.1 Ad Rem. C. t. Op. II. p. 31. (P.) „, ,, 

■ 'Cttr Dot floMO, L. 11. C. sviiL Op. HI. p. 69. " '3"til 0[,. Tort. Tut. IV. p. W 

q<.) * L. iii, Diat. m, SO, p. soo. (/ 
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with it; BO that the eiiis of good men Christ belong to me also? Wf ■«' 

before the death of Christ were borne much more tmly liorn of God aecwt 

with by God until tliat event." He iug to the spirit, than we are homrf 

Bay e. however, " we are not to Buppoae Adam according to the fleah."' *i 

that the duiith of Christ so recoiicilea foreign righteonaneBs," eavs \% *< 

us to God, as that ho then begins to given to man who wanted hi« on 

love those whom he before had hated : Jt was man that owed, and it wbabM 

for, that God alwaja loved men, and that paid. The aatiafaction of ottti 

that he might have chosen any other imputed to all."* But in all thli k 

method to redeem ub from, sin than by is speaiing of natvral death ODlj.al 

the death of Christ, if he had pleased; therefore he did not in fact go hcjid 

but tliat he ehoae this method beoaQse the ideas of Anatin. 
in thia manner the devil is overcome Notivith standing this langn^ft V 

not by power, of whieb ho was a lover, esceedingly favonrable to the dortn* 

bnt by righteousneee, which he hated, of atonement, he speaJcs of the pMC 

Tor we being the captives of the devil, that God and every perarni has, to b 

God might have released us by hia give aina committed f^oinat h' ~' 

authority only." This is the same " Can I," says he, " forgive a 

view of this sul]ieet that was before against myself? The Omnip 

given bv Austin. tainly can. We know, therefbi^fl 

In this last quotation fi-om Peter Christ can foi^vo sin bj tiie p 

Lombard, we find some remaina of the his divinity, and we cannot d 

old doctrine of redemption from the hie williBgneBa."^ 
power of the devil; but in Bernard, The gi'eat oracle of the LntinM 

who was Lombard's contemporai-y, we was Thomas Aquinas; and his di '' 

find more of the proper doctrine of we may presume, was that wl^_ 

satisfaction, but not very fiill^ stated, most generally received in that d 

and mixed with some principles not andretainedtillthe timeoftJieB' 

very consonant to it. Upon the whole, ation. The following quotatios 

however, his doctrine on thia snbjeet hia Samma show that his d ' 

ia nearer to that of the modems than satisfaction was amiied< 

anything wo meet with liefore the that " in consequence of . ^ 

Eeformation. He also spcalca of im- debtor to God aa a jndge, and tl 

pitted till and imputed righCeouineas devil as a tormentor. And with iL 

more expressly, I believe, than any who to God,justice required that maad 

had gone before him. He ears, that, be redeemed, but not with re* 

"since man, by sin, became obnoxious the devil; so that Christ paid k 

to two kinda of death, the one spiritual to God, and not to the deviL 

and voluntary, the other corporeal and not naturally impossible for C 

necesibiTy, God by his corporeal and says, "to berecondted to tnftn 

Toluntftry death obviated both. Had the death of Christ, but ibis w 

he not suffered corporeally, he had not convenient, aa by this meant 

paid our debts; had he not suffered tained more and )>ettergiFtiitliaBH 

voluntarily, there wonid not have been merewillofGod."* He9«ys,tfaatr 

any merit in it." "God-man," says might have remitted tbemnaofH 

he, " taliins the punishment, and being his mere will, but that it is hmm* 

free from tlic gnilt, dying of his own venient to do it by the death ofOL 

accorJ, mevita life and rigbtcousnGss on account of the various hms wU 
fw us" Death, he says, "is driven , nem.Hi.Op Pk«d.l«0». ddUitU^i 

away by the death of Chnat, and his c. ii. p. n^^. 'p.) \ 

iishte«iuneas ii imputed to ns. Shall • iW'i. ff/»''. '■'■ p. J'"- '" ' 

the sin of Adam be imputed to meP J it™ w! lu. VJi.''ia 

And shall not the righteoomeas of iP.) 
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ttoswered at the same time, especially have given of it, it shonld seem, that 

moral ones ;" and among otners he their opinions were nearer to those of 

mentions our being thereby the more onr reformers than those of the church 

excited to love God, and that Christ of Rome. 

thereby gave an example of obedience, It is very remarkable, that we find 

Iramility and fortitude. He says, that nothing Hke a controversy on the subject 

^* the guilt of sin is taken away by the of this doctrine in all the Western 

xenovating power of grace, and the church, quite down to the Reformation; 

punishment by Christ, as a man, making nor do we find anything of this kind in 

aatisfaction to God." * He illustrates the Greek church, except that, in the 

the merite of Christ with respect te twelfth century, the emperor Emanuel 

Christians, by the idea of his being the Comnenus exercised himself and his 

head, and they the body, as if, says he, divines with this question, ** In what 

WL man by means of his hands should sense it was, or might be affirmed, that 

Kedeem himself from a punishment due an incarnate God was at the same time 

for a sin committed by his feet. Lastly, the q^ere?* and the o&Zah'on f "^ But 

lie maintained that baptism, penance, nothing of any consequence resulted 

and the other sacraments, derived their from it. 
virtue from the death of Christ.^ 

it appears firom these extracts, that . 
tite Latin church was far from having 
consistent doctrine of atenement. 



though a great deal was ascribed te the SECTION VII. 

death of Chnst. We shall find, in an- qp the doctrine op the bepormeiis on 
other part of this work, that though the subject op atonement. 

the writers of this age admitted the ^ . , x i^ xi i i 

doctrine of Austin concerning grace. The firstwho separated from the church 

they were not without expedients te ^^ I^ome were the Waldenses, of Pied- 

ina^e room for the doctrine of the merit ^^^^* ^^ ^^^ -^Ips- They seem to have 

of good works, and even te provide a ^ad their origin from the tmie of Clau- 

fund of merit, transferable te those who ^^^* bishop of Turin, who distinguished 

liad it not, of which the court of Rome himself by his opposition te the worship 

Hiade a most intemperate use. This of images, and other innovations of the 

doctrineofwm*, would naturally check church of Rome, in the tenth century. 

the tendency which the divines of that With them we find a general outhne of 

ehnrch might otherwise have had, to ^^^ doctrine of atenement, m the con- 




meiS, that Luther, and some others of Christ was promised, notwithstanding 

the reformers, laid the great stress t^«"^ sin, and their impotence by the 

-which we find they did upon the doc- ^w, desired the coming of Christ te 

trine of the merit of Christ, and the satisfy for their sms, and te fulfil the 

aatisfaction made for our sins by his law by himself."^ But we find nothing 

death. With them, therefore, and with of this subject in their older confessions. 

titem only, shall we find the doctrine of ^^ general, however, it cannot but ap- 

«tonement completed in all ite parts, pear probable, that as the advocates of 

How this business stood in the Greek the church of Rome were inclined to 

church, I have had no opportunity of explain away the doctrine of grctce, and 

tracing ; but, from the few specimens I to introduce that of m^rit, those who 

: 1 Sumnuiy Pt. lii. Ques. xlvi. Art. iii. p. 111. (P.) » Moshelm, II. p. 485. (P.) Cent xii M 

« Ibid. Que*, xxii. xlviii. Art vi. pp. 57, 120. Ch. iii. Sect. xv. 

(P.) , « Leger, ifi«(oire,p.^. V'^.'^ 
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wished for a reformation of the ahases onlya seoondarj' consideration w 

^ penance, parga tor J and indnlgeuceB. spect to it. Since thei-easonof 

which were tbuiided on the doctrine of carnation of Oliriat, they say, ir— _ 

»i«/i*, would lean to the othereirtreme, givingmeiittohiaBnffenngsanddwft 

Imd lay great stress on the eatiafaction and to enable llim to maJie on mfiak 

Stade for sin by tho de<ith of Christ ritj-frirfifin fnrnin irhiili ii m iifinrjl 

alone. magnitude, and which required notl^ 

"VViclilifie seems to ha.Te been a £rm less to expiate it at the hands tfi 

behever of the doctrine of predeatina- righteous and juat Giod. 
tion, and also of the ahsolute neoesaity That the Brat reformers abonU- 

of the death of Christ, in order to the eagerly catch at this dootrine, and kf 

ftw^veueas of sin, if his aentimente be the sttese they did apon it, may b*» 

feithfully represented by Dn Pin, who counted for upon two coasidentiHi 

censares him for maintaining that God The first ia, that thecontroveny' — 

could not pardon sin without the satis- oa. tho subjeot of indulgeneea, 

fiu^on ot Jesus Christ: that he can were built on the doctrine of Tn«ri^«A 

save none but those who are actnolly this was most effectu^y oppoaed If 

saved ; and that he wills sin in order to diaolaimtnfr merit altogether, note 

bring good oat of it.' And Mr. Gilpin raluing all good works, and bniUif 

represents MmasmBintahiingthat "all all hopes of future happiness mAl 

men, aa far as the meritof anothercon perfect aatiafaction that Ohrivt !■ 

STOil, are partakers of the merita of mode to the jnstice of Ood for imoI 

Christ."^ This, however, ia not very his righteonsneas imputed to iw. 
oonsietent with the doctriue of prodea- Another circumatance whii^ ca 

tmation.' buted to give them this torn, wa*,' 

Bat afler the refonnation by Lather, Lather had been a friar of the cHm 

we find the doctrine of aatisfitction, or which bore the name of Austin. "" 

Ktonementforsinbythedeathof Christ, was much conversant in hia «-nii 

reduced to a regular system, grounded and therefore would have a 

on certain principleB, and pursued to its ooly to his doctriries of sm_. 

projjer extent. Itcannot besaid of the sin, and predestination, bnta. 

divinessinoe that period, as itmayper- of satisfaction, which, thoagl 

haps be said of some before it, that not properly advanced 1^ An* 

what we meet within them on this sab- self^ had been gradually estaU 

J8ot were only casual oxpressions or ' 
naaty and unsettled thoughts, and that 

ifthey had written more mlly and pro- lowers on this subject, nu evc a ^ 

fessedly on the subject, they might. Confession of Faith pro^entnl to tk* 

perhapB, have advanced what would emperor Charles the Fifth, ut .\nffp 

nave been inconsiatent with it. There burg, in 1530, where we find it ;i3&^lsiL 

can be no donbt batthattheprinciples that "Christ died to retoniili- ihe iV 

of thisdoctrineweretherealperaoaaion ther to us, and that he mii»h ' 
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of many of the first reformers; that sacrifice for the guilt not uuly tkoaff 

they considered it as an article of the nal sin, hut also for all the actiaini 

■ Boit consequence, and that even the of men."* 
stiine of the divinity of Christ was This doctrine is more fally tranmi 

Hill, xiri p 117 IP ) '" ^^^ Helvetic Confession of t£e Mr 

Ubi at wickiiih p. «s.' [J>.) 1536, and which was u>prov«d br * 

T5^T™^l^'wlcEi^C^;•t'■'?^ '""^ ^^ ProtesUnt churches in E\ttof» * 

iiwrttii^*h^.i™te.Mn™giv"M™^ that time. It ia there declaroi tti* 

>man u iicoliita rndoiiiurbiD, l» otLir " Christ took upon him, and Iwm th* 
UfiB EijiFOEiu himHli iu K aiiiitlimi. i nui- 
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i ffTia of the world, and satisfied divine ever merit they have. This application 

Jastioe. God therefore, on account of of the merits of Christ was, therefore, 

tlie pa>s8ion and resorrection of Christ said to be made by something to which 

only, is propitions to our sins, nor does they gave the name oi faith, xmt at the 

lie impnte tnem to ns, but he imputes same time they disclaimcditsbeingeither 

-QiB righteousness of Christ for ours ; so of the nature of a work, or of faith, in 

that we are not only cleansed from our the usual sense of the word, viz, the 

sill 8, but also presented with the right- heUef of a truth. They therefore con- 

eonsness of Christ, and being absolved tented themselves with defining it by 

from, sin, we become righteous, and its effects ; and this has been done, as 

lieirs of eternal life. Therefore, pro- might be supposed, veiy differently, 

perly speaking, Grod alone justifies us, and generally m figurative language, 

and only fwtiie sake of Christ, not im- which conveys no determinate ideas, 

pnting to us our sins, but imputing to and therefore leaves the mind in great 

us liis righteousness.'* ^ uncertainty, whether it be possessed of 

But Uie proper principle of this doc- it or not. 

trine, as providhig an infinite satisfiEU}- In the Saxon Confession, faith is de- 

tion for offences of infinite magnitude, fined to be " not the knowledge of any 

is most fally expressed in the synod of historical fact, but the embracing of all 

Dort, held m loiS. " God," say they, the articles of faith, and especially this, 

** is not only supremely merciful, but I heUeve the remission of sins, not to 

supremely just. But his justice requires others only, but to myself also."' It 

that our sins, being committed against is also there called, "an acquiescing 

his infinite Majesty, must be punished confidence in the mediator." In the 

not only with temporal, but with eter- Synod of Dort, it is called " an instru- 

nal pams, both of body and mind ; ment by which we lay hold of the 

'ivhich pains we cannot escape till the righteousness of Christ;" and it is 

justice of Gk>d be satisfied. B>ut when always supposed to be something that 

-we could not make satisfaction, God is imparted by God, and nothing which 

^ve his only-begotten Son to satisfy can be acquired by man himself. So, 

^r us ; and he was made sin and a curse also, that repentance on which salva- 

npon the cross in our stead." ^ tion is promised, is said, in the Augus- 

•Notwithstanding the satisfaction, tan Confession, to be "the free gift of 

thus supposed to be made to the jus- God, and to be given not on account of 

tice of God, by the sufferings of Christ, any works that we have done, or may 

it is evident that there must be some do." * 

method of aj)propriating the benefit of It is evident, that the more careful 
these sufferings to individuals ; for divines have been to explain faith, as 
otherwise all mankind would have an something that is neither of the nature 
equal claim to it. And since it would of a work, nor yet the proper belief of 
favour the doctrine of human merit too anything, the more iaexplicable and 
much, to suppose that the merit of uncertain they have left it. In con- 
Christ's suffenng was always applied sequence of this, persons of a warm 
to persons of a certain character and imagination more readily fancy that 
conduct, advantage was taken of an ex- they have experienced this kind of 
pression of the apostle Paul, that we are imoard operation, or feelhig ; while 
sewed by faith atone ; interpreting it, as persons of more sober minds have often 
if it was something altogether indepen- great doubts and distress on this ac- 
dent of good works, or even of a good count. This aci of faith, as it is some- 
disposition of mind, which always pre- times called, is also represented either 
cedes good works, and constitutes what- as coincident, or the same thing with 

1 SyntagmaConfe88ionumPldoi,1654,p.2«.(P.) I A^*tf^ p* P* *^* ^^'^ 

a Canon i. ii. (P.) ^^' ^"^^ ^^'' 
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the new hirth, without which no man there was bo nrucli aniltifruity .. , 

can be eallod a child of God, or an heir thnt thej deoidcd notlujiR ; * and Ik 

of eternal lite. But when the phraae- controversy among the Catholics Um» 

ology of Scripture, and the reason of selves went on jnst ae before ; pern* 

the thing, are considered, we cannot of" the most oppoait« aentimente tf 

hut be aiitiafied.that/iuiJiia the belief peolint; to the same decrecB of tin 

of the gospel, or of those historical council. 

facta which are contniaiid in the writ- Among other things it was 

inga of the evangelists; and, that the minndby them, that the pracetj' _. 

new birth is that change of character men are ja«tified is merited by CbriiU 

and condnot which ia produced bj And upon the whole, it is evident. tM 

that belief their decrees are in favour i>f tliU M 

This improved doctrine of satiafac- of opinions which is termed ortWd* 

tion being held np hj the reformers in in all the eafablisbed churches 

opposition to the popish doctrine of the reformed, 
merit, did not a little emharraaa the We are not to conclode that _ 

divines of the Church of Home, among this doctrine of satiafiictioii Jori 

whom that doctrine had never been the death of Christ, was ' "" 

brought to any certain atandard, so almost all the reformers 

that there has always been room for of an great magnitude and iia^ 

great diversity of opinion on the sub- that, therefore, it waa Boon bo 

ject. to a system, as that there wtu 

In the debate about imputed HgM- versity of opinion about it. Hay, ft 

eousnesi in the Council of Trent, it appears that some very CBsentialpoWl 

waa agreed by all the divines, that belonging to it were then, and indMJ 

Jeans Chriat had merited for us, and still are, undetermined j aad they ~ 

that his merit ia impnttd to ub; but things of snch a nature as, in £ 

DominicuB a Soto maintained that leave great doubts with resiiect tolkl 

the term ought to be exploded, becaase very foundation of the doctnne itadf. 
neither the Fathers nor the Scriptnres Calvin makes it essential totheMlM 

ever used it, and especially becauae the faction of Christ, that his death dMfll 

Lutherans bad abused it, affirming bebothvoluntnryjwhich.indeed.otta 

that imputed righteousness is the aole had said before him), and olao thitli 

jastification of man. Ue added, that should be condemned in a coortof J0» 

it cut off all the necessity of satisfac- tice. "Had Christ been killed,"* Mai 

tion, and equalled the mcaneat of all he, " by robbers, or in a BeditiOBk Ml 

saints to the bleased virgin.' death would have been nokindof Mli^ 

At length the council condemned cer- faction; but by being condemned b^ 

tain aasertionanfLuther.eBpeciolly that forca jndgB.itispliiinthnt heaM-""** 

God converts those whom he will, even the character of a guilty person. 

tiiongh they resist; and some in the should imagine, however, tbftt ■"■'V 

writings of ZuingUuB, viii. that in pre- very orthodox persons of this day wmA 

destination and reprobation men have think, that there might hnve btai Ihi 

oopower, bnt only the will and pleasure some merit in the death of Christ, r^*" 
of Uod; that the JDstiBed cannot fall 

from gra«*, 4c.' After much debating J ^pf^'klS^i." ^£1 1'fl'f J;'„. , 

on the enoject, the decrees of this yij 
conncU were so framed, that it was • InitliutfnnM. L. U. C. i' i 

Lopj iiiw might h.v, uued all iS'ijjysEr.Sr:;, 

Mitias. But in consequence of this, ^tlll■lIltl■rM.'tH>ni■^«clu<;^1. 

I Htatrf the Onmcil ol TiM^sMdged hj ].,.nilt.it,li».umJu4lcHoiT,ii..."i .iiIl.i.i.' 

i 11bU:p.IM. >.) >[ nulellLl nuUno*." M. IMl fuL til. 
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respect to his making satisfaction for by the sins of men. Yet he says, ** Gk>d 
the sins of men, if tne malice of his was not really anj?ry with Christ, 
enemies had brought him to any kind though he made him bear all the effects 
of violent death, though there had been of his anffer." * He wonld certainly, 
no sentence of an imqnitons court of however, have been the proper object 
justice for the purpose. of God's anger, if, as he maintains. 

It is now generally thought that the " the stain (that is the guilt) as well as 
ecene of Christ's meritorious sufferings, the punishment of sin, was laid upon 
when he actually bore the sins of men, him, so that it ceased to be imputed to 
and suffered tlie punishment due to men." * If God was neither displeased 
them, was either in his agony in the with men because their guilt was trans- 
^rden, or in his death upon the cross ; ferred to Christ, nor with Christ to 
but Calvin says, " nothing would have whom it was transferred, what was the 
been done by the mere death of Christ, object of his an^er, and how was his 
if he had not also afterwards descended justice really satisfied ? 
into hell, where he sustained that death A more difficult question, and to 
which is inflicted by an angry God on which it is impossible that any satis- 
the wicked." ^ To this he applies what factory answer should be given, is, 
the author of the epistle to the Hebrews how the sufferings of Christ can be 
says of Christ's praying with strong deemed infinite, so as to make atone- 
cries and tears, whicli he says was, lest ment for sins of infinite magnitude, 
he should be swallowed up by the when the divine nature of Christ, to 
wrath of God as a sinner.^ In another which alone infinity belongs, is im- 
place, however, he says, that in general passible, and his human nature could 
Christ takes our sins and purchases bear no more than that of any other 
righteousness for ns by the whole course man ? It must be exceedingly difficult 
of his obedience.^ But this is a thing to conceive how any supposed union 
about which those who now beUeve the of the two natures can be of any avail 
doctrine of atonement are not agreed."^ in this case, unless, in consequence of 

It is evident, however, that Calvin that union, the divine nature had borne 
believed the real descent of Christ into some share of the sufferings, which the 
hell, not for the sake of preaching to scheme requii'es to be infinite, and this 
the spirits in prison-, or, as the primi- idea is justly disclaimed as impious, 
tive fathers understood it, to those who Osiander tne Lutheran maintained 
died under the old dispensation, but that Christ, as man, was obliged to 
tibat he might there suffer the proper obey the law of God himself, and there- 
torments of the damned, and bear the fore that he made expiation for sin as 
wrath of God that had been merited Grod ; but Stancarus, another Lutheran 

divine, in opposition to him, main- 

1 institutfones, L. li. c. xri. Sect. x. (P.) tained that the office of mediator be- 

"Niha actum e«t si corporea tantum morte longed to Christ as man only. Both 

defunctus fuisset Chnstus : sed opera simul xi_.°. _ • • ji • •* ^ ^" v -^^^^ 




iceret lustojudtcio." Jfia. 1602, lol. 174. • „!„• -l _^ -«^ ^«„ l.^,^*!^^^*^^*!,^^ 

9 Ibid. Sect. xi. (P.) "Christus ergo cum m which we see men bewildering them- 

locxTinis et clamore valido orans, a metu sue selves, and puzzUng others, by depart- 

exauditur: non ut a morte sit immunis, sed ne 

Absorbeatur ut peccator. Ibid. fol. 175. » Institutiones, L. ii. C. xvi. Sect. xi. (P.) 

• Ibid. Sect, v, (P.) "Jam ubl quseritur " Neque tamen imiuimus Deum f uisse unquam 

guomodo abolitis peccatis disiddium Christus illi yel adyersarium vel iratum." Ed. 1602, fol. 

iternosetDeimi siistulerit, etjustitiam acquisi- 175. 
erlt qua eum nobis faventem ac benevolentem « Ibid. Sect. vi. (P,) "Pilius Dei, omni vitio 

reddcret : generaliter responderi potest, toto purissimus, iniqiiitatum tamen nostrarum pro- 

obedicntiffi suss cursu hoc nobis prsestitisse." brum ac ignominiam induit, ac sua vicissim 

Ibid. fol. 172. puritate uos opcruit.'* Ibid. fol. 173. 

* See Doddridge's Lectures, p. 421. (P.) Prop. 7 Mosheim, IV. p. 47. (P.) CetA^x^'Sy^^ 
dxx. Ch. L Sect, xxx^ 
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ing from the plain path of truth and him, Iiut,in(leed,if Godhiniselfftwl/ 

oommon sense. forgivPa the sins of men upon, thriri^ 

SnQh, howeTer, ia tha constitution of pentanoe, there conld Le no occotig^ 

things, that we are not authorized to properlv speaking, for anything bitta 

expect any great good without e, pro- being done to avert tlie pnnirrTiniMt 

portionable mixture of evil. The case with which they had been threalOHl. 

of IjQther, and of Calvin too, was such, What he aaya on the aabject is nVf 

l^t the reformation of the errors and lows ; — 

_ llbasea of Popery could not have been " We are thus saved from tlio puui^ 

■ -(ffpeoted of them, or of their followers, ment of our sins hy ChriHt, been ' 

I but on principles eiinaUy erroneous, hia great power in heaven and , 

^ppily, however, ouer persons, nn- he brings it about, that no pnp< 
connected with them, were able, even at punishment can reach us ; and bj tb 
that time, to hit the happy medium snxae power he will accomplish onrt* 
between the popish doctrine of «ieri(, tire and perpetual freedom from deitk| 
OB a foundation for the abuses of which is the wa^ of sin, and ita ~-*— 
penance, indulgences, i&c., aiid that of cipol and peculiar punishmeafi..' 
the total iniiijitiJUtmce of good -works this method of rescuing i " " 
to procure the favour of God. If by punishment of our sins is 
onr good works we procure the fevour rent from that which implii 
of God to onrsolvea, which is the nui- tion for thera. . . . iNothiog i 
form language of the Scripture, and repugnant to each other 

Est no portion of one person's merit jimdoii and eat! a/action. . . . Inde , _ 
s considered aa oapahle of being trans- man of judgment and juety onfht B 
ferred to another (which, indeed, is in entertain the idea of a satisfaction fir 
the nature of things impossible), the sin ; . . . since it plainly does very nraA 
very foundation of the popish doctrine derogate from the power and Aothorftli 
of tiiporerogatinn, and oonserpiently of or goodness and merey of God." ' 
indvlrjenixa, is overturned; and yet no So farther observes, that " althowk 
one fatse or dangerons principle is in- John the Baptist, when he aacr&etU 
troduced in its j>&ce. Christ the taking away sin, bath nM 
Fauatus Socmus, who distingnished him u linmh, an^ in that mode of «■ 
himself so much in recovering the ori- pression, wtthont donbt. alluded to At 
ginal doctrine of the proper humanif^/ expiatory sacrifices" in thu law, yetle 
cf Cin'si, as to give occasion to all who apprehends that in this the Ba]M 
now hold that doctrine to be called by aUaded "to Christ Jn his rahuU (i» 
his name, saw clearly the absurdity of radfr, who, in many ways, takes ••» 
whatwas advanced by the other re- the sins of the world." In support* 
formers concerning aatisfaction b^nng this he alleges, "that ' 
made to the justice of God by the death i Tmiimin'" Soetoiw pp 

of Christ. IndcBd, it immediately fol- v^i' atqufdom peoaioruni 

lows from his principles, that Christ hl^o'"ti"u™"ioiiirta'»S" 
being only a man, though ever so inno- iS™^rimpa™i,Mi«ttin^«it,atta^ 
contrhiflileath conld not, in any proper potoBtnto officlct Phil. III. H, ut ■ v 
sense of the worf, atone for the sins of ^^^^Tro'JriT^I^IJiJ^fW " 
other men. Ho was, however, far from petuum illmrt «imii 
abandoning the doctoine of rtdeniittion mS3Iurtiono^!^ni' 
in the Scripture sense of the word, that loiicem misFn i 
ia, of our deliveriLuco from the guilt of 
KB by his gos]>el, as promoting repent- 
uiee and reformation, and from the 
poniiilimi'nt due to »in, bv his power 
of giring eternal life to ^ that obey 
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ficcS of tte Ian, wliich were ex- in rains. It ia tlie Biuiie wilJi great 
(ly offered for eja, no la/mb was B;/«fB>nso/ docfiniie, the parts of which 
ficed."' have long gone together. The force of 

"otius. having written a treatise in eviiienca obliges us at first to ahandon 
ice of the doctrine of satis faction, some one psirt of them only, and we do 
lat SoeiiinH, gave occasion to a not immftiiately see that, in conae- 

elceUent answer by Orellius, in qnence of this, we ought to abandon 
ice of the Sociuian doctrine on this others, and at length tSe whole. And, 
!ct; and to this, Grotina did not indeed, could this have been seen from 
c -proper to make any reply. the beginning, it would have been with 

England, this doctrine of atone- much more difficulty that we should 
; seemsto hare got as Brm posaea- have been prevailed upon to abandon 
of the minds of men, as that of any part. The very proposal mi^ht 
livinity of Christ. It ia the doe- have staggered He; ancTany doubt with 

of the established churchea of respect to the whole, might have been 
and and Scotland, and ia retaiued, followed by nniveraal sccntioiam. It 
aat in some qualified sense, even hath pleased Divine Providence, there- 
any who do not hold the divinity fore, to open the minds of men by easy 
irisii at least, those who are styJed degrees, and the detection of one false- 
as." For, that a Socinian should hood prepares us for the detection of 
this doctrmejinanysensftis hardly another, till, before we are aware of it, 
ble. We are not, however, to ex- wo find no trace left of the immense 
a sudden and effectjial reformation and seemingly well-compacted system, 
ia or in any other capital artiolo Thns, by degrees, we can reconcile onr- 
.e corruption of Christianity. selves to abandon all the parts, when 

. establish this article was a work, we could never have tkonght of giving 
e have seen, of long time, and np the whole. 

fore we niust be content if the Therearemanywhocanbynomeans 
hrow of it be gradual also. Great think that God has, in a proper sense, 
ings do not often fall at once but accepted of the death of Christ in lieo 

apartments will at 11 be thongnt ol that of all men, (having no idea of 
able, after the rest are seen to be thepoas biliiyof <r(Mw/eiTi'?i(73Mi7(,and 
conseqiiLntly of transferring punish- 
"^^'t *""■ \ "^ '' ^"^ VS^mt *°ontfnhoyetthinkthQtthodeatiof 
SOI. fie n peccitto Christ BBrves to show the divine dis- 

■"otu 11 n jtur Ci pleasure at sin, in such a manner, as 

f°" m nfinumsp^ ^jj^^ j^ would not have been eipedient 

is I to pardon any sin without it ; and they 

°ij^ t! ink that the aaerifioes under the laTO 

a I al a real reference to the death of 

_* L I nst in the scheme of the gospel ; 

jp 1 p wl lie others thiTik the death of Chriat 

MDHtinmiii ].. [ T kioB of wh m -waanPcesaarytothe pardon of sin, and 
ho(L°Tho'' lan'J pu l''*bo(L Tn"i'd' ^^'^ restoration to eternal life, in some 
1 Lbrist tho Mad at r bstween Qod uiil muthod of which wo have no clear 

mAdvoKite for ua with thoFnthor, imd knowledge, boinB only obscurely inti- 
t^to"hb'!lf^Sr;tSrthr*'ioIt£^ mated i£ the Scfiptnres,aad therefore 
ly; wEaaquaModbolSof ol iho. doctiins Oonld not be intended to produce ita 

SSy'Asa.'rjS. SS.'S?^ •«;«»> »/ t™'™ ■>» •>" ™a'- 

«trfne of Atmemont esBniined ; first m In time, however, I make no doubt, 
1 to Jcwiah SMTificM ; end thra to the tut that an attention to what seeTn- 
""JitTiS^^^Se wl^M™nd™ "owto be ascertained with tea^etf 
jdiiiuu. the moral clva,YB.GtM Bmi ^wiewo 
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ot God, viz. tliat he is a being purely &ny dlfficultr in acoammodating tk 
ijood, that in, him, justice ia only a one to the other, (and I think tbewa 
xnodi&cation of benevolence, that he even less of this than might have tea 
simply wiabea tbe happiness of all his expected,) tbe former, nnd Dotthelalto'. 
creatures, and that virtoeiaanecessai^ should remain unaccounted for. 'fiiae 
means of that bappineas ; that be is may clear up obscuritiea in particalii 
incapable of introducing- any annecee- tests, by discovering varioua rra^iinpt 
srirv evil, and that his displeasure at by the clearer knowledge of onciod 
sin IS sufficiently abewn by the methods customs and opiniona, &o. But xr^ir 
irhicb be takes to promote tbe refor- ments drawn from such consideration 
mation of ainnera, and by the punish- as those of tbe moral ^vertiraent d 
mentof tbosewhocontinueuuretormed: God, tbe nature of things, and lit 
these, I say, together with other con- general plan of revelation, will noth 
fliderations, suegestfld-in tbe argomcn- put off to a future tima. The whtHl 
tative part of ^is division of my work, compass and forco of them ia wttba 
mU in time eradicate whatever yet re- our present reach, and if the mind it 
mains of the doctrine of atonement; unbiassed, they must, I think, dela^ 
a doctrine which has no foundation in mine our assent. 

reason, or ia tbe Scriptures, and is It is certainly a ^eat aatisfacli«il» 
indeed a modem thing. entertain such an idea of the Antte 

In fact, tbo only bold it has on the ofthenniverse,andofhiB moral eottf^ 
minds of many Protestants, is by means m cat, as is consonant to the £cUki 
of such a literal interpretation of single of reason and tbe tenor of revelatka 
teitsof Scripture, as gives the dootnno in general, and also tn leave aa littli 
of transnbstantiation a bke hold on tbe obscurity in the principles of it aa p» 
Djjnds of Papists, Besides,itmust,Iam sible; that the articles of our creea « 
persuaded, lead manj persons to think this ^reat suWect may be few, dee 
rationallyontbisBubject,andespecially and simple, ^ow it is certainly tkl 
to abandon all middle opvnioite viiUi doctrine of reason, as well aa of d* 
respect to it, to observe, as they must Old Testament, that God ia menifbl 
do if they give due attention to the to the penitent, and that nothii^ » 
language of Scripture, that those piir- requisite to mnke men, in all situatton 
ticnlar texts on which they are dis- the olgects of his favour, but mA 
posod to lay so much stress, give no moral conduct bb he haa made iim 
countenance to any middle doctrine, capable of This is a siiuple and ■ 
For they must either be interpreted pleasing view of God and bi« meoi 
literally, according to the plain and ^vemment, and the consideration (f 
obvious sense of the words, which will it cannot but have the best effoetIM 
enforce the belief of proper vicarions the temper of our minds and ooi^Hrt 
punishments, or thej must be inter- in life. Tlie general tenor of the K<« 
liictudfiguraHedy; andthen they will Testament ia likewise plainly ogrecallt 
not oblige ns to bebove tbe doctrme of to this view of things, iimi iicnp of' ti« 
atonement in onyaense, or that Christ facte recorded in it rcjui 
died a sacrifice m any other manner, trated by any other ] 
than as any person might be said to this, then, let ns accmi' 
be a sacrifice to tbe cause in which he ing but that, though i < : 
dies. present, we shall in tiim- iv rii,iv, m-.c- 

It is now, certainly, time to lay stress out any effort or slroJniu^-, to t-xi>iaui 
ontheintorpretationof particalartcxts. all particular eipreasiiins in the apot- 
and to allow more weight to general tolical epistles, &c. in a niiuinrr (*• 
considerations, derived from tbe whole fcctly consistent with the goiionil atnii 
t«nor of Scripture and the dictates of of their own writings, and tbo nrtrf 
reason; vtd if lliere should be found the Scriptures. 
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PART III. 

:HE HISTOEY of opinions CONCEENING GEACE, OEIGINAL 

SIN AND PEEDESTINATION. 

THE INTHODUCTIOK. *o ^® practice of their duty, by the 

most solemn assurances, that God is 
Text to the opinions concerning the not willing that any should perish, and 
erson of Christ, none have agitated by repeated warnings, that their de- 
he minds of men more, or produced struction will lie at their own door; 
lore serious consequences, than those the general tenor of the preaching of 
slating to the doctrines of grace, ori- the old prophets being, Titrn ye, turn 
inal sin and p^'edestination, which ye, from your evil way. Why will ye 
ave so many connections, that I think die, Ivouse of Israel ^ Also, every- 
i proper to treat of them all together, thing that is of a moral nature in tne 

That it must be naturally m the New Testament is uniformly delivered 
ower of man to do the wiU of God, in the same strain, 
lust be taken for granted, if we sup- Notwithstanding this, it hath been 
ose the moral government of God to imagined that all 'mese representations 
e at all an equitable one. He that are to be accommodated to a system, 
lade man, certainly knew what he accoi'ding to which, the whole race of 
ras capable of, and would never com- mankind received so great an injury 
land him to do what he had not en- by the fall of Adam, that from that 
bled him to perform ; so as to propose time none of his posterity have been 
> him a reward which he knew he capable even offorming a good thought, 
Duld never attain, and a punishment and much less of doing all that God 
hich he knew he had no power of requires of them ; and, moreover, that 
voiding. If it be worth our while to they are all so far involved in the con- 
iquire at all into the government sequences of his fall, and his sin is 
nder which we live, we must begin considered as so much thei'^ own, (he 
ith assuming these first principles, being their representative, standing in 
'or, otherwise, we have nothing to do their place, and acting for them,) ttiat 
ut to await whatever he who made they are even properly punishable for 
8 hath pleased to determine concern- it, and liable on that account to ever- 
ig us, nothing that we can do in the lasting torment, though they had never 
ise being able to alter it. sinned themselves. It is believed, 

Supposing, therefore, that God did however, that God hath been pleased 
ot mean to tantalize his creatures, in to save certain individuals of mankind 
le most cruel and insulting manner, from this general ruin, but that it was 
rery moral precept in the Scriptures not from any respect to the better cha- 

a proof that man has naturally a racter or conduct of such individuals, 
Dwer of obeying it, and of insuring but of his mere free and arbitrary 
le reward annexed to the observance grace. It is also part of the same 
* it. Now moral precepts, with ex- system, that every good thought and 
ress sanctions of rewards and punish- purpose, in the hearts even of those 
ents, abound in the Scriptures; and who are thus elected, is immediately 
en are even expostulated with, in the inspired by God, and that without thw 
ost earnest manner, and persuaded continual assistance, to which they 
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give the name of grctM, no raan has 
any choice but of evil, from the mo- 
ment of hia birth to his death. 

It ia not easy to imagine, a priori, 
ivhat could have led luea into Buch a 
train of thinking, so evidently contrary 
to the plain dictates of reason, and the 
most natural inter pretatiou of Sorip- 
tnre. There is, indeed, an appearance 
of hnmility in. ascribing everything 

' that ia good to God ; but to ascribe to 
him, as all men must do, those poioers 
by which we axe enabled to perform 
good works, comes, in fact, to the same 
thing. What have vie, as the apostle 
says, thai we have not receined ? How, 
then, are we the less indebted to God, 
wiether he loorlta all our laarks in Ms 
and for ub, by hia own immediate 
agency, or, he does it mediatehj, that 
ia, by moans of those powers which he 
has given us for that purpose P With 
respect to the character of the Divine 
Being, it certainly loses more by the 
idi^a of the predeatmation of the greatest 
part of maakind to inevitable destruc- 
tion, thaa it can sain by the belief of 
an arbitrary interference in favour of 
a, few. The whole scheme, therefore, 
eertainlyt«nda to make the divine oha- 

W jpwter and government appear less re- 

I'.fpectable, indeed execrable. 

In fact, it ia probable that snoh a 
scheme n.a this would never have en- 
tered into \i'e nvind of any raan, who 
had been left l^ his own apecalations 
oa the subject, or to his study of the 
Scriptnres. Accordingly, we hnd tliat 
the principal parts of tins system were 
first saggeat«a tn the heat of contro- 
Tcrsy; and when the mind was once 
prepossessed in favour of some of the 
maxims of it, the rest were gradually 
introduced to complete the scheme; 
tuid the Scriptures, a« in all other 
cases, were aftetwardti cosily imagined 
to favour the preconceived hypothesis. 
1 Indeed, the more amiable part of the 
r that which ascribes every- 
'» good immediatt'ly to God, 
espect to second cntises, has 
nible countenance from t^e 
utj of the aacred writers ; bat their 




language on this Bnbject will agipv I 
to be OB just as it ia iifjus, when Ail I 
rightly interpreted. Many personEiM'l 

doubt, will be more easily rr 

to the dootrineof election ojje 
imagining that they themselvt^fl 
the number of the elect; andV 
they can thna iancy themselveiV 
the peculiar favourites of hearai^V 
can better bear to consider the or 
mankind as abandoned bj tiia ■ 
Being to a BBvarer fate, 
general, all men are bdSc 

dined to look off from the c 

most objectiouable side of aaj II 
of principles which tbey adopt. 

With respect to the fall of / 
all that we can learn from ttia ' 
tures, interpreted literally, is, tj 
laborious cultivation of the « 
the mortality of his race, were , 
sequence of it. This is all thst-itfl 
by Moses, and likewise all tiui iK^ 
luded to by the apostle Paul, -ffhail 
that hij i}nB iiian ein entered inHi 
world. For what he adds, M ^ 
aiiMcd, can only mean tliat aS ■ 
volved in that duath which i 

consequence of his sin. If, indi 

be interpreted literally, it wiUll 
that all are involved in liia | 
well as in his sufferings, 
so unnatural an iuterpretatiiiii, ■ 
evidently contrary to sense and 

(sin being in its own nature a p„_ 

thing, and not transferable,) thatB* 
text was never understood in this ■ 
till the Byst^m, the history of wJim_ _ 
am writing, was so far advonooil U M 
require it, and to have prepond Qt 
minds of men for it, lu like mwui ~ 
the words of onr Saviour, thit U i 
body, waa altvays understTiod to tat 
B, mtymorial of his body, till the mit 
of men were gradually prepared to h 
a literal int^retatioa of them; ■ 
then that interpretation waa moile ■■ 
of to support the doctrine which b 
gested it. 

In like manner, there ia a pr<dt*li»- 
nlion spoken of by the apoatlu PviAl 
bnt, in general, it meuu tW good-M 
and pleasure of God, in giring ocrtilk 
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ibple peculiar privileges, and eape- dtstination before the Telagtmi tontro- 
dly the knowledge of tho gospel, for vermj, wliicli was Bear the end of the 
e improvement of wbich they were fonrth century. I helieve all the mo- 
lawerahle. If he doea speak of^Hfiiro dems are agreed, that it was clearly the 
ai-jl, as the conseq^uence of this pre- opinion of all the ancient fathers, that 
istanation, it was upon the preenmp- God baa left it entirely in the power of 
m that they improved thoEe advan- every man to act well or tU. Basnoge, 
ges, and by that means made them- who wae himself aufficiently orthodoi 
[vea the proper Bubjecta of fotnre in the modem sense of the word, ac- 
ippiness. Or, possibly, in some cases, knowledges, that thongh the fathers in 
e apostle, considering God as the ul- general thoaght that we are inde1/ted 
nate and proper anthor of everything to the grace of God for all our virtnes, 
at is good, and of all happiness, m^ht yet they say that the beginning of sal- 
erlDoktheimmediateineansandst«p8, vation is &omman,and that itdependr 
id with this sense of piety and com- entirely upon himself,' It is not de- 
ehension of mind, migbt apeak of fn- nied, however, bnt that they miglit Ije- 
re glory iteelf as the gift of God, and lieveauintemal influence nponthemind 
eretore might make no difference in onextraordinaryoeoasions; b^^t,asVos■ 
3 mind,at that time, betweenpredes- sius observes, none before Austin sup- 
lation and foreknowledge. Snt the posed that there was an immediate Con- 
nor of all his writings shows, that cnrvenco of divine grace, necessary to 
was far from being his intention to every good thought or action." 
present fotnre glory as riven by an "God," says Justin Martyr, "has not 
bitrar\i decree oi God, without any re- made man bke trees and qnadmpeds, 
ect to the good works which alone can (iivipta uni rirpajroSa,) wbo can do no- 
men forit; which good worts are as thingfrom ehoiceand judgment; forhe 
ucb in a man's power as any other would not be worthy of reward or praise, 
tion of which he is capable. if hedidnotof himself choose what was 

Hayingpremiaedthesegeneralobser- good, but wasmojilegWDd; nor, jfhewaa 
tjous, I now proceed to show by what wicked, could he be justly pnnished, as 
jpa these principles of the utter in- not having been such of himBelf, but 
ility of man to do the will of God, only what he had been made."^ In snp- 
derived from the fall of Adam, the port of this he quotes laa. i. IG ; " Wash 

Sntation of his sin to all his posterity, ye, make ye clean," &c. Basnace Hays* 
the arbitrary predestination of some that the ancients maintained free-will 
eternal life, and the consequent re- with much warmth, granting men an 
jtion, or reprobation, of the rest of entire power to bo converted or not. 
mkiud.ljy which they are devoted to Clemens Alexandrinua and Origen, he 
rtainnndeverlasting destruction, were says, were at the head of this party, 
st introduced, and at length got the It isremarkable that Austin himself, 
m establishment they now have in the before he engaged in the controversy 
jetlBrf almost all Christian churches, with. Pelagius, held the f-ame opinion 

■ concerning free-will with the rest of tho 
fathers who had preceded him, and ho 
was far from denying this. Injiarticn- 
lar, he acknowledges, that beioro tliis 
time he had been of opinion, that faith, 
or at least the beginning of faith, 
and a desire of 
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SECTION I. 



■ THE BOCTRINES OF GRA-CE, BTIO. I 
TORE THE PELiOIlN CONTBOVEBST. 

is remarkable that wo find hardly 
ly trace of what are now called the 
lotrinea of grace, oi-iginal aiit, or pre- 
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power of man. ^ It was a saying of his, left man to liis liberty, and rewazdedcr 

" If there be not grace^ how should God pnnished him aocoraing to the nae lie 

save the world, and if there be not free- made of it." 

will, how can he judge the world?' No It is evident, however, that Oiim 

man," says he, " can be justlv con- mast have maintahied, according tonii 

demned for doing that which no was known philosophical pxinciples, that 

not able to resist."' Citing a passage in perfect freedom with respect to virtue 

the son of Sirach, (P^ccles. xv. 14, 17,) and vice was only ei\joyeaby man in lu 

** God left man in the hands of his coun- pre-existent state. For he, with othfir 

sol, he placed life and death before him, Platonists, maintained that the souls of 

that that which he pleased should be men had sinned in heaven, and then^ 

given him," he saryrs, ** Bi;hold here is a fore were united to snch bodies as iroo 

vei*y plain proof of the liberty of the hu- a clog and a prison to the soul, and tiuit 
man will ; for how does God command, if the ficah laid upon it a kind of necesstjf 
man has not free- will, or jiower to obey."* of smning. Chrysostom also says, thai 

lie also proves, that it is in our power with an infirm body we derive from 
to change the will, from these words of Adam a proneness to inordinate aflfefr 

our Saviour, " Make the tree good and tions.' But he was far from snpposiog 

the fruit good," &c.* that men were in any other manner 

We have almost the same unanimous sufferers by the fall of Adam ; and least 

opinion of the ancients, concerning the of all that they were personally respos* 

effects of the sin of Adam, as concern- sible for his conduct of him8el£ La 

ing the natural capacity of man with Sueur laments that this writer was not 

respect to virtue and vice; and they quite orthodox with respect to original 

had occasion to speak to this subject sm, grace and free-will; but he apolo- 

very early, in consequence of the opinion gizes for him, as having written be&tt 

of the Gnostics in general, and the Ma- the heresy of Fela^us broke out.* 

nicheans in particular ; who held that The fathers who, m general, held that 

the souls of men were ori^nally of dif- the punishment of Adam's sin "waa 

ferent ranks, and sprang from different only mor^oZifi/,... declare, that God sob* 

principles, good beings having produced jected men to this mortality not out of 

some of them, and bad beings the rest; anger, but out of wisdom and cleraencf, 

on which account they said some were to beget in them a hatred of sin, and 

naturally carjja^ and others sj^iV/^ztaZ. that sin might not be eternal in them."* 

Accordingly, they had taught that sin But Titus, bishop of Bostra, who was 

arose not from the free-will of man, but before Pelagius, taught that death wai 

from the substance of matter, which natural, and not tiie effect of sin.^" 

they held to be the only source of evil ; Vossius acknowledges, that Clemena 

so that some souls were wicked not by Alexandrinus hadno knowledge of origi- 

clio ice, but by nature. nal sin ; " and * * Epiphanius truly blamea 

In opposition to this, Origen main- Origen, and John of Jerusalem, for say- 

tained, that all souls were by nature ing that the image and simihtude of (}od 

equallycapableofvirtueorvice, and that was lost in man after the expulsion of 

the differences among men arose merely Adam out of paradise." ^^ 

from the freedom of the will, and the Austin himself, in his controversj 
various uses of that freedom ; that God 

« See his Philocalia, p. 50, &C. (P.) 

1 J>e Prcedestinatione, L. L C. iii. Op. VII. p. 7 Opera, IX. p. 136. (P.) 

1235. (P.) • A.D. 407. (P.) 

a Spist. xlvi. Op. II. p. 160. (P.) » Whitby on the Five PolnU, 1710. Preface 

3 De Duabus Animabus, C. x. Op. VI. p. 153. p. ix. (P.) 

(P.) 10 Bosna^, Hist, des Eglises Reform. I. p. lor* 

« De Gratia, C. ii. Op. VII. p. 1299. (P.) (P.) 

» Contra Adimaittum, C. xxvi. Op. V. p. 210. » Hist. Pelag. p. 160. (P.) 

(P.) w Whitby, Ibid: p. 891. (P.) 
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vrHIitheMaiiiicbeana, declared that it is 
impoBsible that souls should be evil by 
nature.' So far was he from supposing 
that men were responsible for Adam's 
conduct, that ho said, "no man is wise, 
valiant or temperate, with the wisdom, 
valour or tempenvnce of another, or 
TishteoUH with the righteousoess of an- 
other.'" 

The testimony of the fathers in this 
period is no loss clear against the doc- 
trine of jyredestinatiort to eternal life, 
■without respect to ^ood worVa. All the 
fathers before Austin, says Whitby, in- 
terpreted what the apostle Paul says 
of predestination, in the 8th. and 9th 
chapters of his epistle to the £omans, 
of those whom God foreknew to have 
good purposes; and in a similar manner 
' Uiey explain all the other texts from 
-which the doctrine of election and re- 

Eobation is now deduced ; and Austin 
mself, in his controversy with the 
Manicheans, interpreted them in the 
same manner. Helancthon says, that 
all theaneients, except Austin, asserted 
that there was some cause of election 
in ourselves \ and Prosper, who took the 
rairt of Austin, acknowledged that the 
JPelagians treated his doctrme as a no- 
velty .■ 

Justin Martyr could have no know- 
ledge of arbitrary predestination, when 
he said, " if everything come to pass 
by fate, it is plain that nothing will be 
ia our power. If it be fate that this 
man shall he good, and the other bad, 
the one is not to he praised, nor the 
other blamed."* 

Didyrans, who taught theology at 
Alexandria, (afierwards condemned for 
his adherence to Origen, hnt on no 
oth er account, ) say a, that predestination 
depends upon God's foreknowledge of 
thi^BO wbo would beherethe gospel, and 
live according to it ;' and Jerome was 
ao far from behering the modem doc- 
< 9i Chh^ui AnimabKi, C. xll. Op. VI. p. 195, 
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trine of election and reprobation, t 
he thought that no Christian t 
fiaally peri^ili. 

It IS sufficiently evident from tbe«a^ 
testimonies, that the doctrine of the 1 
utter inability of man to do the will o£ J 
God, of the corruption of oar nature J 
by the (all of Adam, and of our reapon* J 
BibUity for it, together with the doctrinal 
of aMolute, nnconditional election c' 



gather onknown in the primitive churc 
We must now consider the Pelagii-, 
controversy, and the remarkable cbaugg 
which it occasioned with respect to tt 
doctrines. 



SECTION U. 



1 TffE FBLiOlAN 



Peiagios was a British monk, allowed 

by Austin himself to have been a maiL 

of irreproachable morals, wbo travelledrV 
in company with Celeatius, anothe^S 
monk andansttveof Ireland, and wit^f 
hirn resided some time at Home, a littla^.a 
after the year 400. As far aa appenr^m 
these two men hod no opinions differeajj 
from those which we have seen to Iiav;" 
been generally held by the Chrisliaj 
writers of that age; but being me: 
sense and virtae, they opposed i 
warmth some growing abuses and 
perstitions, especially with respect t 
the efficacy o£^ baptism. 

This rite, we shall find, was very st . . 
imagined to have a power of maahinji 
away sin ; and a nobon of a similar 11% 
ture had also prevailed rcsjiecting thi 
Lord's snpper. But it was the formej 
of thesH superstitions that happenefl 
to come in the way of Pelagius to oppc "" 
As an argument that baptism CO' 
not of itself be of any avail to the pa* 
don of sins, he urged the application oj 
it to infants, whohadno sin: hemaiw 
tained that nothing but ^wA^ <s{^%i^ 
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of any ayai! in the sight of God ; and Pelagiua did not deny what nwT ll 
that to these alone, ■which it is in every called external grace, or that tie doe- 
man's power to perform, the jianion of trines and motives of the gosn*! u« 
sin is annexed. necessary, bnt he admitted notdiiig it 
I " It doea not appear that these doc- int&mal ijrace, He acknowledged, m- 
I trines, which werethe outlines of what deed, that the pmoer we bave (o crixf 
las since been called the Pelat/iaib the will of God, is the gift of God tOM! 
Aeresi/, met with any opposition at Rome, bnt he said that the direeiion of flat 
Bnt retiring from that city on the ap- power depends upon ourselves. H» D 
proaoh of tie Gotha, these monks went even said to have advanced, afterTUs 
to Africa, and Oelestins remaining of Bostra above mentioned, that wt It 
there, Pelapus prooeoded to Palefltioe, not die in oonseqnence of the m it 
where heenioyed the protection of John, Adam, bnt by the neceaeity of mtnn; 
bishop of Jerusalem, while his friend, and that AdambimselfwonldhaTediil 
and nis opiniona, met with a, very dif- if he had not sinned.^ Much GullV 
ferent reception from Aaatin, bishop of was he from suppoaing that the*<fnJ 
Hippo, who, in his account of what fol- death, or the punishment of the wieM 
lowed, says he was first staggered at in a future world, was any conseqiuul 
hearing it asserted, that " infants were of the sin of Adam, 
not baptized for the remission of sina. In aeveral of these positions, Pdapti 
bnt only that they might be sanctified appears t^ have gone farther than |k 
in Ohnst;"' by whion was probably generalitv of Chrtstiang in his tnH 
meant, that they were dedicated to God, even of those in the East, where h«isri 
and destined te be instructed in. the with the most favonrable reception. B» 
principles of the Christian religion. was particularly censored by ChryM* 
Upon this, Celestius and his friend torn and Isidore, for asserting: thatBM 
were gradually engaged in a wann con- had no need of any inward ossiitiMt 
test, m the course of which (as was car- which was generally believed to be tf 
tainly the case with respect to Austin, forded, especially on eitmordinary <* 
their principal opponent) they were pro- casionB, and that man had receiwd B 
bably led to advance more than had injury whatever from the sin of Adm 
originally occurred to them, in onierto Austin, in his controversy wHh 4* 
maie their aystem moro comjilete. Pelagians, made no difficulty of i»- 
Among other things, they arc eaid to nouueing many of the things whieb It 
have asserted that mankind derives no had advanced sgunst the Manicbanft 
injury whatever from the fall of Adam ; "Yet," says Whitby, "he haUi htm 
that we are now as capable of obeying able to say nothing m answer to mhI 
the will of God aa he was; that other- of the argnments produced by htnl h 
wise it would have been absord and f7iei>confutation;"Bnd " theeiMi^* 
cruel to propoee laws to meo, with the which he malces to some of his o«l 
saaction of rewards and pnniahmenta ; rules, and the answers he uitonpta It 
und that men are bom as well without make to some of his own KrffunMlt 
viae as witbont virtue. Pelagiua is sIeo are vain, false and absurd." Ttnf I* 
said to have maintained that it is had before defined sin to be " th» oil 
even possible for men, if they will use to do that from which wc have the jMjmw 
their Dest endeavours, to live entirely to abstain;" bnt afterwards he Ntt 
without sin. This, Jerome says, hebor- he had then "delitied that which «it 
rowed from Origen, from whom it passed only sin, and not that which is tlm 
tn Rufinus, Evagrius, Fonticus and Jo- jiana peccali, the punishment of sEtl> 
vinian, whom he calla the patriarchs of InoppositiontothedoctrinevffaBaiik 
the Pelagian heresy. 
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tterit, lie aaserted that divine grace ia diEobedience ^ej are all einners, his 

neoesBary to bend the wiU, for, that act being imputed and transferred to 

■without this we are free only to do evil, them nil. 

but have no power to do good. Austin maintains that baptism is 

As the HeathenacoQldnothesaidto necessary to recover men from that 

IlaTf) had that grace of God, spoken of state of perdition iato which the faU i 

in the gospel, by the help of which of Adam had brought them, and there- ' 

alone Austin supposed that good works fore that all who were not haptized J 

were performed ; to be consistent with were in a state o£ damnation. "" ' 

himself he maintained that none of the prove that infants had sinned in Ad 

works of the Heathens were properly he nrged, that otherwise Christ ci 

good, and that even the good works of not be their Saviour.* He appear 



Corauliua would have availed nothing however, to have been sbookod at tto) 

mthout faith in Christ.' Sometimes, thoughts of exposing infants to tbAi 

indeed, he would allow that the good torments of hell on account of the aia 

TCOi'ks of the Heathens wonid entitle of Adam only; and therefore he maim^ 

them to a temporary reward, and lesaea tained that, though they were in lie^ 

tlieirfaturetormeuts.' Buthelikewise their punishment was so little, that 

distinguished himself by saying that they would rather choose to exist under 

Buch good works were only a kind of it, than not to exJGt at all." This waft 

shining sins. In support of this doc- afterwards dressed np as a division, os 

trine, he said that Christ woold have partition in hell, and was called iiwtiwi 

died ill vain, if, in any other manner Infantum. Before the Pelagian con^ 

than by faith in him, men could liave troversy, Austin had said that liM* 

attained totmefaithjvirtue.righteons- aonls of infants, dying nnbaptized^ 

ueaa and wisdom.^ But in this he did went neither to heaven nor to hell, batrj 

Bot attend to the doctrine of Paul, who went to a place where they neither en. 

B»y B, that iheyviho haee not the lain n/re joyed the vision of God, nor anfferei 

Jwdged without law ; thsy baing a Imo the paina of the damned.' 
'iaihemeehres; theirnmn consiyiimceeac- Since, according to the preoedinai 

Busing or else excusing them. doctrine, the very hrst motion towar&i^ 

"With respect to original sin, Anstin any good work, such as faith and 

Btrennonsly maintained that infanta pentance, is immediately frvm God, and^ 

derive sin irom Adam, and that his it ia not in. thepower ofman tooontriMl 

ffailt was, in some way, entailed upon bute anything towards it, Anstin wu) I 

Uiem, so that they are obnoiions to obliged, in pursuance of his doctrine* 

Tranishment on account of it; though to maintain that God had, of his 

he acknowledges it was no proper giult arbitrary will, predestinated to ete . . 

of theirs, but only that of their an- life all that were actually saved, whil*' 

oeator, the sin being on act of his will the rest of mankind were left expoaeii, 

only* Afterwards, an improvement to a punishment which they had noi 

■w«6 made upon this doctrine by the power of avoiding. At the same tim^' 

disciples of Austin, who aaserted, that iiowever, maintaining, according to the' 

a covenant was made with all mankind universal opinionof that age, that bap- 

in Adam, as their first parent, and tism was the Christian regeneration, 

that ho was made to represent them and washed away all sin, original and 

all; BO that, had he obeyed, all his actual, he was under a necessity of dis- 

posterity would have been happy tingaishing between regeneration aiid* 
throDgh his obedience; but that in his ^ coaira iuni 
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I nniMir»i Taj difcmr 



tb« dM«. xnd tkat aO Une i^ a 

tainlj peiae rge to tlie cad. ^»d be 
Ktved. tn the Chnrch ct Bone; how- 
cier, Bcd also ia that of EnglsBd, tv- 

jeneralion and hapti ' ' ' 

and the temu are i 
the same tbing.* 

Auttin, wboae 
c!iurche« of Africa waa nnootiteaDed, 
procured the opinioni of his advereaiT' 
to be coDdainiied in a synod held at 
Curtilage in 412; but thev prevailed 
notwIlliMtanding. The Pelagian dco 
Irino WELH receired with great applanse 
liven at Bome. There the conduct of 
iho biihopB of Africa, who had stig- 
iiintired it aa heretical, was condemned, 
nnd I'otHj Zoaimai nai at the head of 
tlioae who fafonred Pelafpoa. AoEtin'R 
dnctrina of predealiDation, in porticu- 
liir, woa not confinned h^ an; council 
wilbiD a conturj ntW hiadvath; and 
ihoiifth it wan dcfi-ndod by the most 
colobrat^d diviiiea in the Went, it wan 
never ){onora]ly received in the En^t, 
anil wan coiilrorrrUd hj raony in Gaul, 
and Iho fnvourrra of it eipluined it 
with mom or lew latitude. Thin con- 
triivumf, whinh bciP*" ^'1''' ^l>B*^'x^"B 
of icraM. md waa tituuded Ui oriKinnl 
*in nnil prwlcatinittinn, mnt the ehuroh 
iiitii thu mewl lUijilurablndiviiiioniinHll 
*iit<ii<<iHlini[ ofpi*, auj Ihoy biive Wn 
ti)Utiiiii(<J, ivitli litUu iiiloruiiuion, to 
tbe T>mi«nt tin*. 

!l1ii* iH>iilnn't'riir irai, hownTer, al- 
whikllv oriiillndc] tn thfl Wntnm 
1, whiln the (.itcvki ooutinuett io 
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.. Chijaostoin. uvdl 

■• Jolnaf JeraMlem, coatinaed tolKM 

TBj difcrent trotn tlion (f 

'" esc were Terr aocno- 
tiie Weetem ehafdii 
aad ioA m the heat of thia oatitiDTtnji 
CUaabs, « diaaple of Chrrsoalooi, m» 
in^ to M a rwilW a. taught'* middU dw- 
irw^iAHii vu,tint "the fint «» 
TMwoiof the aoul toGod mM tbeeSM 
of ^ freec^oicc^" to tliat all prepcai^ 
aa it was called, at pndiepoting proK 
was denied hj him; and thia eaiaa l« 
lie the dirtingniflhing doctrine of tliM 
who woe afterwards called Semi-Fi^ 
maau. Prosper and Hilarj, who «•■ 
bishops in Gaol, gave an accoant of tUl 
doctnne to Austin, bat it was so pop*' 
lar, that he did not ventare to oondCH 
it altogether, or to call it an impioH 
and pernicious heresy.* This oooln- 
Tersj also in tereatcd many persoiu,aBl 
mucn was written on both sides of ill 
question. 

The peculiar opinion of 
Pelagiana ia expressed in _ __ 
manner by different writers, bufci 
accounts sufficiently agree. Th 

represent them as mabtaining 

ward grace is not necesHarr to Iha 

beginning of repentance, but onlf M 
onr proj^ss in virtue. Others say tlik 
they acknowledged the power of |p — 
bnt said that faith depends npon 
selves, and good works upon Uod; 
it is agreed upon all banils, that tl 
tJemi-PtilagiatiB held that predol 
lion is made upon the foreaicht of] 
works, which also cootinaM to" 
tooot of the Greek church. 

The tJeroi-Pelngion dootriiH 
knonled(^ by all wntsra to hai 
well roecived in themonastcriear 
and eapccially in the itoighl 
UnnKitltfSf owiuu in agrtHtt ._ 
to the popukrity of (Jassian, 

* Ilitnu*, nial. dw HuIIm IUt»tM t.1 
UwtL.lmri ^ UT, \r.) CnL*. Flo,' 
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connteractecl the antboTity of Austin, tin, whom it was seldom reckoned safe 
and to tlie irreproacliable fives of those expressly to contradict upon thewliole^. 
who stood fortn in defence of it. Pros- the Semi-Pelagian doctrine may be said 
per, writing to Austin nbont these Semi- to liave been moat prevalent in England 
Pdagians, says, " they snrpasE ns in the and in France, especially during the sixtlt 
merit of their lives, and are in higb and seventh centuries. All the graee 
Btations in the church.' that was generally contended for in this 

The aasistance of Austin, thongb he period, was that which they supposed 
was then far advanced in life, was called to be imparted at baptism, or a kind of 
in to combat these Semi-Pelagians, and supernatural influence which did not 
it was the occasion of his writing more fail to accompany or to follow men's 
treatises on these Bubjeuts. In these he own endeavours. Conseq^uently, the. 
etill strenuously Diaintained, that tlie operation of it in practice did not 
predestinotion of the elect woa inde- materially differ from that of Semi- 
pendent of any foresight of their good Pelagiamsm itself. All the differeaee 
■works, but was according to the good in speculation was, that, whcreB,a Pe- 
|)leaBure of God only, and that perse- la^us sapposed the power of m 
verajice comes from God, and not from do the will of God was givenhim 
man, formation, and was therefore properly 

Notwithstanding (he jwpnlarity of inherent in him, as much as hia bodily- 
the Semi- Pelagian doctrine, and its strength, that which was asserted ' 
being patronized by some persons of his opponents in these ages was soi 
considerable rank and influence, the thing foreign indeed to a man's s 
majority of such peraona must have and imparted at another time, or o 
been against it; for we find that it was caaion ally, but still, in fact, at /its an 
generally condemned whenever anysy- jjntiifi, and tie doctrine of reprohaiifrnM 
nod was called upon the subject. But was never much relished. 

there were some eiceptioua. Thus one In a council held at Oranee, in „ _ 

which was aaaembled at Arlea, obout against the Pelagians and Semi-Peia~- J 
A.D. 475, pronounced an anathema gians,itwaadotermincd, thaf'all thoae^ff 
against those who denied that God who have been baptized, and have rs—fl 
would have all men to be saved, or ceivcd grace by baptism.canandougltfc'' 
that Christ died for all, or that the to accomplish the things which belong -i 
Heathens might have been saved by to their salvation; Jesoa Chriat en- 
the law of nature.' Upon the whole, abUng them. ..provided they will labour 
it cannot be said that the doctrine of faithtoUy." And not only do the fa- 
Auatin was completely established for thers assembled upon this occasion pro- 
eome centuries ; nor indeed was it ever feas not to believe that there are men 
generally avowed in all ita proper eon- destined to evil or sin by the wiLl of 
Eeqnences, and without any qnalifica- God, but they say that, " if there be' 
tionSi til! after the Reformation, when any who will bebeve so great an evil,- 
the Protestants espoused it, in opposi- they denounce [a hundred] anathemao 
lion to the Popish doctrine of merit. upon them with, all detestation,'" 

In this state things continuecl, the 

Pelagian or Semi-Pelagian doctrine 

being generally received, till about the 

' middleof the ninth century. For, not- 

■ withstanding the credit of Austin's 

, and ttie authority of his writ- 
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It is pretty evident that, notwithstand- inga, yet no books were more generallT 
tug the great nominal authority of Ans- read in those agaatJian Oiw«t(Mi'a CoC 
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hctioni, vihiek waa thought to he the 
heat boot of inatitatious fot a monk to 
form his mind upon, ttnd whioh gave a. 
strong impresfliou in favour of tho doo- 
triue of the Greek church. This was 
very apparent in the ninth Mntury, 
■when GodeBchalchua waa BeveiSly re- 
proved hy Hinomar for asserting some 
of Aiistia'a doctrines, and laying par- 
ticular Htresa upon them. 

This GodeEchalchns waa a monk of 
Orbais, in the diocese of Bheims, who, 
being fend of Austin's doctrines, car- 
ried them rather farther than Austin 
himaelf had done; teaching, among 
other things, that baptism did. not save 
men, that God had predestinated the 
greatest part of mankind to damna- 
tbn, and that none would be saved but 
the elect, for whom only Christ had 
ehed his blood. In this he was opposed 
by Babanna Manruaj and a council 
being held on the subject, at Mayence, 
and also at Creci, he was condenmed, 
and at length died in prison. Romi, 
archbishop of Lyons, wrote in his fe- 
vonr, and maintained that Godeschal- 
chns had not said that God predesti- 
nated the reprobate to sin and wicked- 
ness, but only that ho abandoned thorn 
to thoir own free-will, to be punished 
becanae thoy wonld not believe ; and in 
a council held at Valence in Dauphiny, 
in which Remi himaelf presided, ijie 
decrees of the former council were an- 
nulled. But still the members of this 
council founded the doctrine of divine 
decrees on God's prescience that the 
wicked would destroy themselves. We 
find no other decisions of any synod 
or council after this, and lUiTcrent 
opinions continued to be hold on the 
aubject.' 

When we oome to the age of the 
projier echoolmeji, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult, notwithstanding they write pro- 
fessedly and at laraB on all these 
subject^, to state their opinions with 
procisiou, as they seem to confound 
ihomsclves and tmr readers with such 
nice distinctions. In geoenU, Austin 



being the oracle of the Bchools, his < 
trine was professed by them aS, on 
by the Franciscana, ae .- . «- 
Dominicans. They only 
dispute about the trne 
writings: His general docti 

respect to grace and pred* 

was BO well established, that we tm 
find some subtle distinctions upon ft 
subject, and some evaaions of his 4<*' 
trine by those who did not altogete 
reUsh it. 

It was agreed among the thecJooiv 
of this age, that infants are ptojcrir 
chargeable with the cdn of Adam, xi 
liable to damnation on that acvootL 
because the will of Adam was in »mi 
sort the will of the infant. IImi^ 
Aquinas endeavours to prove that i 
was only the first sin of Adam fltt 
could be transferred to his porieatl. 
and that vitiated all his offepriog, A 
subsequent offences affecting himaS 
only. He farther msjntaine ttwt <i(- 
ginal sin, being communicatoj in ttl 
act of generation, a person bora lnb>- 
culously cannot have it.' 

According to some of the sehoottM 
the power of man was but inoomidv- 
able, even before the fall. Pet*r Li» 
bard says, that " by the grace of Gd 
given to man, he could resist «nl. kK 
could not do good. Free choic«,'k 
says, "is the tanulty of Te«soa mi 
will, by which, with the help of gi«K 



"Thoma* Aquinas — not ooh w 
sertcd aiJ.St. AuiiLiu's doctrine (mm» 
ally that of predestination), bntaSdil 

this to it, that, whereas f 



dence ol God did cst«nd U> all iliiiy 
whatsoever, he thought this wu daw 
by God's concurring imin«iint*lj t* 
the production of cverr thought, i(- 
tion, motion or mode. And, not li 
make '' God the author of mn, • Sf 
tinction waa made between tba jumliii 
itcf of Hin, which waa HxiJ not to bt 
evil, and Ute want of its 

II. pp. 100. loa ;;■.) 

a.CiL Dill. I*. |<p. MI, H 
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the law of God, which, being a nega- tion and asaerted the fi"eedom of the 
tdon, waa bo positive being'."' will," and that Dmundna deuied that 

There is no amall difficulty in aettlinp; immediate concourse of God with the 
the opinion of Thomaa Aqtiinas ftbont human will, which had been asaerted 
erace, though he writes so largely on bj Aqnioaa, but that in this "he has 
the atibjeot. He flays, that a man can- not had many followers, eioept Adola 
Bot even prepare himself for the grace and some few others."' 
of God without prior grace. Yet he At length, the members of the 
Bays, in general, that a man most pre- Church ol' Home not only attained to a 
pare himself for receiving grace, aad firm perBuasion concerning the dootrino 
that then the infnaion of grace neces- of merit, notwithstanding the slender 
earily follows. He also saysi that a ground on which it was bniit, but iina- 
man's free will is ueoessar? to receive gined that not oahf_ Christ, but also 
the grace by which he is justified, some laai, and e^^ecially martyrs, and 
And yet he says, that it cannot be those who hved a life of great austerity, 
known to any person, escept by reve- had even more merit than themselvec 
lation, whether he has grace." No had occasion for; ao that there re- 
ZQodern fanatic can say anything more mained some good works in the balance 
favourable to the doctrine of inatanta- of ttieir accountmore than they wanted 
ueona conversion than this writer does, for theirovm justification. These they 
" The justification of a sinner," he says, termed leorlce of Bwpe,reroga,tioii, and 
"is in an instant;" and, again, that imagined that they might be trans- 
mit ia the greatest work of God, and ferred to the account of other persons, 
altmether miracnlotis."^ The whole aecamulated stock of this 

The manner in which this writer and merit was called the ireosM-e of the 
other catholics make room for the doc- church, and was thought to be at the 
trine of titcrif, together with these high disposal of the Popes. Clement VI,, 
Bofciona concerning grace, which they in hia bull for the celebration of the 
never professedly alrandoned, is not a jubilee in 13^0, speaJcs of this treasure 
UtUe carioua. " A man may merit of as composed of " the blood of Christ, 
Cod," says Thomaa Aquinas, " not ab- the virtue of which is infinite, of the 
BohiteW, indeed, but as receiving a. re- merit of the virgin mother of God, and 
mrd fordoing thatwhich Clod enables of all the saints."" Tiua doctrine was 
binitodo." Tet he still acknowledges, the foundation for those indiiltiences, 
that amsji cannotmeritthejirit jrffictf, of which an account wiJl be given in 
either for himself or for another, and another place, and the monstrous abuse 
that Chrirt alone can do this.' of which brought about the Eeforma- 

If Thomas Aquinas could find room tion by Luther. ifS 

for the doctrine of merit tn hia system, .^I 

which wa« professedly built on that of ■•1^1 

Ansthi, it may well be presumed, that iffV 

the disciples of Dune Scotus (the head SECTION IV . ■ 

ef the Franciscan order, as Aquinas of the boctbines op chacb, omoiuii, 
was the chief of the Dominicans), and stN, and PitEDESTiUiTiOH, smcB the 
who opposed the doctrine of Aquinas BEFoBUiTios. 

»» much as he could, wen, not less ^ ^ generallv comes out of evil. 
fevouroble to the doctnne of merit, go go'inetiieB, and for a season at least, 
Burnet says, that "Scotus, who was a ^^jj ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^j -pj^ig^ however, 
Franciscan, demod the pre-determma- ^^^ remarkably the case with respect 
I BuniBlonthoArHcloH,p.lB4. (P.) Art. nit to these doctnnes, in consequence of 
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to* TBE COlcKVPTIONS OF CURISTIANITT. 

the reforraation by Luther. For the abnae of that of the doctrine rf m«4 

zeal of this great man ag^ust the doc- in the Chnrch of Itome.hehadhiiiMlt 

trine of i'ui)t^l/("'ce''< B.nd that of meriV, been, as waa observed before, a noA 

as the foundation of it, nnhappilj led of the order of AiiBtiii, and had dwip 

him and others bo far into the opposite been a great admirer of his mitiiiM' 

ertreme, that from hia time the doc- Also most of those of the Chntchif 

trinea of grace, original sin, and pre- Eome who first oppoaed him were <if I 

(leBtination,haveheengeaeraIljt«nued different perBnasiDa; the doctriawW 

the docft'iiu's of th^ llefonnailon, and Anslin having been either abandOM^ 

everything that does not agree with or nearlveipfained away, berths MBfr 

them huB been termed popish, and ralityof thedivineaof thatage. U}M 

branded with other opprobrious epi- the whole, therefore, it was not to t* 

thets. expected, that auch a person as Imtkv 

These doctrines, X observed, origi- was, should begin a reformation en* 

nated with Austin, and though they any more Hberal principles. The mdk 

never made much progreaB in the Greek however, is notonoua, 

church, tlioy infected almoat all the " Lnther," says the translatar d 

Latin chnrchea. We see plain traces Mosheim, "carried the doctrine of jw- 

of them among the Waldensea, who tifieatwti hi/ faith to such an excesW* 



theearliestreformersfrom Poptry. length, as aeeined, tliough periNpt 
" ■" !■ .. ■ ■■■ , ■ - . ■■ I, to den>g|iM 



II the Confession of their Fuith contrary to his intention, I 



bearing tlie date of IISO, they say, not only from the necessity of 

" We are sinners in Adam and by works, but even from their oblig 

Adam," and in another Confession, and importance. He would not 

dated 1D33, they Bay, that "all who them to be considered either as '« 

ore or shall be saved, God has elected mndiliom or iiteane of ealvatiiMi, nor 

from the foimJation of the world; and even as a preparation for receiving it' 

that whoever maintains free-will, de- He adds, that "the doctrines of oJut* 

nies predestination, and the grace of lutg preit'si motion, irreaiatible gr»K 

God. ' Wickliffe also "asserted the and human impotence, were nenr 

necessity of being aasiated by divine carried to a moreeicesiiive leaBth.... 

grace. Without this, ho saw not how by any divine than they were by L» 

a human beiog could make himself ther."' Amsdorf, a Lutheran iu*aw 

acceptable to God."' maintained, Mosheim says, " that fRoJ 

Bntifweweresnfficientlyacqnainted works were an impediment to sain- 

with all the opiniona of the Waldensea, tioD." Flacins, another Lutheraif 

and other early teformers, we might, held, that original sin was not an act^ 

perhaps, meet with man^ things that dent, but of " the very »ubttancl M 

would qnahfy the aeommg rigor- of human nature."' 

these articles. It ia certain, however. In some of the first Confsanaa* al 

that neither among the ancient re- Faith published by the Lnthe*ana,aal 

formers, nor among the DoniinicanB, others of the first reformers, Ihrdaa- 

or any others who leaned the most to trinea of grace, ori^nal sin. and pf» 

the doclrino of Austin in the Church deatinatiou,* are laid down with i»- 

of Rome, was the scheme so connected markabte rigour, nnd a studied oael- 

in alt its parts, and rendered bo sya- ness of eipresaion. The Auguataa 

bimatical and uniform, as it was by Confession Bays, " On thu acf^aunt af 

Liitberand the reformers who fallowed Adam's sin we arc Uabie to the wnlife 

him. BeaidcB that Lntbor was led Lo of God, and etenial death, and tbo aw 

lay thu stress that he did upon the ruptionof human naturv is pro|. 

[ doctrine of gra<«. in consefiuence of the e«i. Hit. iv pp as Nuu 14k w 

';«nin-.n>-8T. W. IP.l i IW.l. pp. 20, «. ' IJ-.l "" " 

Uf> ef Um, l;u, p. I^ l.e.i •Ibid.p. «u. NvUib). 
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ttota him. This vice of our origin free-will; and Melancthon, the „ 

(uitiuni originie) is tmly a damning friend of Luther, and the mipport of 
fan, and causing eternal death to aU hia cause, being oonviaced by tie lea^ 
irho are not born again by baptism Boning of Erasmus, came over to hiy 
and the epirit."' "We find, however, opinion on that subject. Anditia 

Bome eipressions rather stronger than remarkable, that by degrees, and iu^ 

even these in the Gallic Confession: pretty soon afterwards, the Latheranfr' 
"We believe that this vice," [viiiv/m,) m general changed also ; and some tints. J 
meaning original sin, "ia truly a sin, after the death of Luther and llelan©-' 
VhichmakesaUandeveryman.noteven thon, the divines who were deputed by, 
excepting infants in the womb, liable, in iAui elector of Saxony, to compose tu 
tiie eight of God, to eternal death."' famous book entitled The Cnncorcl, 
If an^ doctrine can make a man shud- abandoned the doctrine of their master, 
der, it mast be this. Believing this, and taught that the d?creB of election 
oould any man (unless he hod a firmer ws^ not absolute, that God saves nil 
persuasion than most men can, by the who will believe, that lie gives all men 
force of any imagination, attain to, of sufficient means of salvation, and that 
Limself being among the number of the grace may be resisted.' 
elect) bless Godthatheis adeacendant The principles of all the other re- 
ef Adam? formed churches are, however, still 
Calvin held these doctrines with no Calvinistic, and among them those t^ 
less rigour; and as the Lutherans the Churches of England and of Scot- 
Biterw^B abandoned them, they are land, notwithstanding the generality 
now generally known by the name of of divines of the former establishmeini 
Calviiiietic doctrines. A8to"them08t are acknowledged to be no great ad- 
ancient Helvetic Doctors," says Mo- mirers of that system, 
sheim, "their sentiments seemed to differ In Holland, there was no obligation 
litit veiy little from those of the Peia- on the ministers to maintain what : 
'tpauB ; nor did they hesitate in declav- called the Calrintstic doctrines, till the 
ing, after the esample of ZiiingU, that a^nodof Dort; when,bythehelpof fac- 
the kingdom of heaven was open to al! tion in the state, the Calvinistic party 
-who lived according to the «£ctatea of in that country prevailed, and those 
"right reason ; " bnt Galvin, when be who opposed them, and in consequence 
came among them, '' xnaintaiued that of retnoitstra'ini/againsttheirproceed* 
the everlasting condition of mankind inga, got the name of Remonetranit, 
Jn a future world was determined, from were cruelly persecuted and baoishei 
mil eternity, by the unchangeable order It is remarkable, .however, as Mosheim 
of Wie Deity," arising from "no other observes, that since the time of that 
inotivethan his own good pleasure and synod, "tho doctrine of absolute deoreea 
free will."' lost ground from day to day."' 

Lather's rigid doctrine of election With respect to the Church of Eome, 
wK8 opposed by Erasmns, who wished it cannot be denied, that the cause of 
."well to the Eeformation, but was con- saand morality bad suffered much by 
[cerned as well for the violence with mcansof manyaopbiaticaldistioctionH, 
['which it was carried on, as for the introducedbytheirdivinesandcusuiBta 
(unjustifiable length to which Luther about the time of the Eeformation, a 
tcarried bis opposition, especially with by the distinction of sins into iieitic 
[^Bpect to the doctrine of predestina- and mortal; the latter of which only, 
ktion. Lnther never answered the last they say, deserve the pains of hell, 
'piece of Erasmus on the subject of whereas the former may bo atoned fof J 

, • JWi ™.72,W.80. (P.l Ceutiri. auctiil. i Eccl.aist.1v. p.lM. (f.) Coot.i 
'». IL C. C. ill. 111. Pt. li, CH. 11. III. 
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y- penances, lilDerality to the chnrch, 
''^ - -s another of their tenets, 
1 do not pat a har to the 
ffloacy of the Baeraments, particularly 
f |b&t of penance \ if titers had been but 
"niperfect acta of sorrow accompany- 
g them," (snob as sorrow for the dif- 
' ' M a man brings bimeelf into by 
es,) "the nse of the sacrajnentB 
far complete those weak acts, 
"■elifij ns. ' The Jesuits intro- 
seTeraJ other exceedingly dan- 
ue maxims with repect to morals ; 
they ware never received by tie 
. Ltholioa in general, and wore eoffl- 
riently exposed by their enemies the 
Jansenists, nithin the pale of that 
church. 

The fathers of the Council of Trent 
fonnd much difflonlty in settling the 
4(M)trineB of grace and predestination, 
""lanjj of the members, partionlarly the 
inieans, being attached to the doc- 
of Austin. At length their sole 
■object was to make enca & decree as 
should give the lea»t offence, though it 
should decide nothing. Among otlier 
things, it was determined that "good 
works are, of their own nuture, meri- 
toriousaf eternal life;" but it is added, 
by wny of softening, that it is through 
the goodness of God "that he makas 
his own gifts to tis to be merits in 
us."' It is, says Burnet, "the doc- 
trine of a greatmanyiu ihs Clmrch of 
Rome, and which seems to be that es- 
tabliehed at Trent, . . .that the remission 
of sins is to be considered oa a tlting 
previous to justification, aiid.,.freeljr 
given in Chnst Jeens ; and that in coa- 
eeqnence of this there ia snch a grace 
inluscd, that thereupon the person be- 
comes truly jngt, and is considered ta 
ench l»y God;" but this, he adds, "is 
but a (jueation about words."^ 

At the Council of Trent, Catarin 
revived on opinion which was said to 

■ BiinwtonIliaAlttcles,p. lOL [P.) Art. xL 
^^Hild. p. lid, (P.) Art, rfl.^Kd. 1. p. IM. 




have been invented by Occafflj 
ported by some of the schi 
that God bos chosen a bu 
of persons, as the blessed 
the apostles, &c. whom Jie 
mined to save without any fc 

their good works, and, that he 

that ojl the rest shotild be savt. 
viding for them all necessary 
for that purpose, bnt^ that thej an it 
hberty to use or refuse them.' IS 
opinion was that of Mr.Bast«riaI!i| 
land, from whom it ia frequcDlljn 
us, and especialljthe Dissentecii,ctU 
ihaBiMterianBchsme.^ tJponthewUt 
the Council of Trent made a dfciit^ 
favour of the Semi-Polagian dodaV 
At lirst, Bellarmine, Suarcz, aadfll 
Jcsnita in general, were predestuiBiiM 
but afterwards the fathers of that orfu 
abandoned that doctrine, and i£Sil^ 
from the Semi-Pelagians oaly ia 
th^t they allowed a jireaeniinQ jW* 
but sucli as ig subject to the ue*3M 
of the wili 

Theauthor of this, which isoomao^ 
called tho middle scAenii', or Uw M 
trine of sajficicnt grace for ail i^ 
was Molina, a Jesuit;'' from whoafl* 
favourers of that doctrine were caW 
iloUn laU, and tho controversy Mwf» 
them and the/ajweiiiWs. laucallrJ&'» 
Jansonins,' a great advfcat<; F.t th 

* BnAii^, BinUAfr^ II, ^. 012, fp \ 

• Dr. U^iplssayi. Uut " Baxtcrmulai iD^ 
Into n mlddlu yaO, butvccii CiJ-uu.s, *> 

Ihoii^MrhBpf not tbtj oanniltnUj. m ^ 

- - " BIDS, DHt. n, p. la. tfdi<rk» 

tivo of SwJii. who mteml tM ^^4 
3or IB, tilled >tM»».M IB M^wl 
work, wfaii'h produDHl (4, hM ifM 
, tins priiitoil 4it LtalRBi la l ap, _■< 
%lrt""liw!'lv'p' u," "'^ **^ 

MboralnHull 1 t« IW a^hW 

to Fans, Willi's hs l,Bk hM ^pm, 
ernnrdB dtmntnl by tk. Oiili iTlrl 
tho Kins 0^ ^trnln, iirb<>« h»Sim 

- "- '' >w^fet iu FrMtkTnS 

lop of Tpm. tUmn to«M» 
ja plagna, fa tb* nMrt or ^ i^riWM 
aMoM to tin PBonH lit hH Mn wm. Mk»& 
^b nvo Dcciuion to itao hcI <a X\m AodBtft 
■titled "Aii^ifltlnaB dmtft^t /9^t^t ^^ 
""u DoE^triua " -■■ - . . > . 
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doctrinea of Austin,) Ima been as velie- lOTised, the articles in favour of those 
inent aa any cODtrOTeraj among Pro- doctriaea would, no doubt, be omitted. 
4eatants on the saoio subject. And But while the^ continue there, and 
^DUgh besides the ConncQ of Trent, while the spint of them is diffused 
whose decrees are copious enough, tliroiieh all the public offices of religion, 
appeals were frequently made to the the beliefofthemwillbelteptnp among 
Popes, and their decisions were also the vulgar, and there wiu always be 

ST3cnred,thecontrOTerByHtillcontinQe8. men enow ready to accept of church 
fsolittleeffectistheanthorityofmen preferment on the condition of anb- 
to prevent differoat opinions in articles scribing to what they do not believe, 
of faith. Different Popes lave them- and of reciting day after day such 
selves been differently disposed with re- officsa as they totally disapprove, 
spoct to these doctrines; and on some Things hare been so long in this 
occasions a respect for the Jesuits, who situation, especially in England, where 
■were peculiarly devoted to the Popes, tie minds of the clergr are more en- 
■was the nieana of procuring more fa- lightened, and where few of thorn, in 
Tour to the tenets which they espoused, comparison, will even pretend that 
than they would otherwise have met they really believe the articles of faith 
with. to which they have subscribed, accord- 

' Among Proteatants, there are great ing to the plain and obvious sense of 
MTuabers who still hold the doctrines them;' and the legislature has been 
-which are termed Cahiinistic in their so often applied to in vain to relieve 
'greatest rigour; andaometime ago they them in this matter, by removing tiose 
"Were usually distinguished into two aubsoriptions, that we cannot now 
kinds, via. the Sn'^alapsa.ria'n.B, who reasonably expect any reformation of 
maintained that God had originally thi3_ great evil, till it shall please 
and expressly decreed the fall of Adam, Divine Providence to overturn all these 
■as a foundation for the display of his corrnptestaiZig^witfintsof whatisoalled 
-Justice and mercy; while those who Christianity, but which have long been 
maintained that God only mrmitted the secure retreat of doctrines disgrace- 
the fell of Adam, were called Sahlap- ful to CbriBtiaaity. For they only 
sariann, their system of decrees con- servo to make hypocrites of those who 
oeming election and reprobation being, li'e by them, ajid infidels of those who, 
'as it were, snbsoqdent to that event, without looking farther, either mistake 
Bot if we adroit tne Svine prracience, these corrnptionB of Ohrietianity for 
there is not, in fact, any difference be- the genuine doctrines of it, or, being 
tween the two schemes ; and accord- apprized of the inaincerity of the clergy 
ingly that distinction is now seldom in subscribing them, think that aU 
mentioned. ' religion is a farce, and has no hold on 

It is evident that, at present, the the conaoiences of those who make the 
advocates for the doctrine of absalute greatest profession of it. With ajl this 
a^d unconditional election, with the within ourselves, how unfavourable is 
Teat that are called Calvinietic, consist the aspect that these doctrines exhibit 
chiefly of persona of little learning or to the world at large, and what an 
education; and were the creeds of the obstruction must they be.to the general 
established Protestant churches to be propagation of Christianity m the 

Ftdagbuiga et StsaaiilsDBeB tHbun lomli eota- I cannot helo makinn this eeneral 

Brena?" Biat trrinli..! nt i^ranoii. It, IBJn n-. f O D 



^ . lU. tiia tutbor »u omplorad twont 
Bgainrt the Polagims. Ben ffuuT, Diet. B 



^ Dr.Pfllfly.whowasffonorjillybfltioremplojed, 

ficldiuatlynillod "a iA>(i)tii.j nMptet au mib- 
Bcription to articlBB o! rellKlun " in tii«t» Wqto.\ 




pie that could lead to it, ii, _ 
tures ; bat it may be nsafol , 
I The idolatry of the Christian church the canaes and the prograwrf] 
Iwgan with the deification and proper the earlieat ages of tha (~ 
worship of Jeans Christ, but it waa far churth to the present time. 
from ending with it. For, from similar order to do it as distinctly as »,^ 
causes, Chriatiana were soon led to pay I shall diride the hiatory of «n «, 
an undue respect to men of eminent time precedinc the S«forination atf 
worth and sanctity, which at length two periods; the former eitendiiwk 
terminated in aa proper a worship of the fall of the Westem empir«r||f 
them, aa that which the heathens had little beyond the time of AostiB u 
paid to their heroes and detnigoda, the latter to the Beformation ittj 
addressingprayertothem.in the same and I shall also consider Muant^ 
manner as to the Supreme Being what relates to eatnU iti geiuir^l^ 
himself. The same undue veneration t'le Virgin Mary in particular, It 
led them also to a HnperstitiouB re- relio*, and to ivwget. 

Sect for their reliei, the places where 
ey had lived, their pictures and 

images, and indeed everything that 
H Jud borne a near relation to them ; bo SECTION L 

I- tbat at length, not only were those Vj^t I 

i ^lecsoDB whom they termed saints, the 

oWectHof their worship, but also their "^^ '^"^ respect i-aid to 

»Iica and images j and neither with Generu, till thk iu 

respect to the eitamal forms, nor. as "zstehs empire. 

far at we con perceive, their internal The foundation of all the «.„..««„ 

aentmieiils, were Chriatians to be at respect that was paid to d«?nd mm kl 

all distitigiiwhed from those who bowed Cliristians. is to he looked for i" ■" 



le customs of the bugan raligit^ 

a most horrid cormp- It was from the nrini^ipltw nf iiliih 
I - i * "' genuine Christianity I shall sophy, and espc>ciialy Uint uf I'^m, 
W^* *"■■ S^nWd. there being no trace that Christians learned that tha wd 
^'^Ofviy luoh pmcUcti, or of anyyn'nci- was o thing distinct frvm th* body, 
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and capable of existing la a. separate 
conscious state when the body was 
laid in the grave.' They also thong-ht 
that it frequently hovered about the 
place where the liody had been interred, 
and waa seaHible of any attention that 
waa paid to it. 

Christians, entertaining these no- 
tions, began to consider ueir dead as 
atiU present with them, and members 
of their society, and consequently the 
objects of then" prayers, as they had 
been before. We therefore soon find 
ibat they prayed for the dead, as well 
OS for the livrng. and that they made 
oblations in their name, aa if ther had 
lieen alive, and had been capable of 
doing it themBelvea. And afterwards, 
looking npOQ some of them, and 
esp«cially their martyre, aa having no 
want of their prayers, bnt as being in 
a state of peculiarly high favour with 
God, and having more immediate 
access t^i him, it was natural for them 
to pass in time, from praying for them, 
to praying to them,, first as intercea- 
«ors to Giod for them, and at length aa 
capable of doing them important ser- 
vices, without any apphcation to the 
Divine Being at all. The idolatrous 
respect paid to their reinainB, and to 
their tmajfe, waa a thing that followed 
ofconrse. 

The first step in this business was a 
custom which cannot be eiud to have 
been unnatural, but it shows how 
macli attention ought to be given 
to the beginnings of things. It was 
to meet at the tomba of the martyrs, 
not by way of devotion to them, but 
because they thought that their devo- 
tion to God was more sensibly eidted 
n those places : and few persons, per- 
daps, would have been aware of any 
ill consequence that could have followed 
from it Indeed, had it not been for 



the philosophical opinions above n 
tioned, which were bronght into Chria- 
tianity by those who before held them 
as philosophers, and which gradually 
insinuated themaelves into the body M I 
Christians in general, it might httvo 
continued not only a harmless, bnt an i 
useful custom. J 

Christiana meeting for the purpose J 
of devotion at those places, they wonld^ 
naturally bless God for such esamplea* 
of piety and fortitnde as the martyrsil 
had exhibited, and excite one anotno^fl 
to follow their examples. Indee^I 
their very meeting together at thossV 
places for that purpose, waa doi 
them BO much honour, as could i 
fail, of itself, to make other perse 
ambitions of being distinguished in 1 
same manoer after their deaths. 

It was also an early custom among I 
Christians to make offerings annually I 
in the name of the deceased, especially I 
the martyrs, as an acknowledgmenfi^l 
that though they were dead, they con* ■ 
sidered them as still living, and mem>il 
hers of their respective churches. Thewj 
offerings were usually made on tin 
anniversary of their death. Cypriaa 
Bays, that "if any person appointe'^ 
one of the clergy to be a tutor or con 
tor of his will, these offerings shonl 
not be made for him."' So that, e 
they considered the dead aa still bi 
longing to their communion, thej had 
aa we here find, a method of exco:" 
mnnicatina them even after death. 

The begmning of this superstitioi 
respect for the martyrs seems to havfl^ 
been at the death oi'^Polycarp, and ml 
forty years afterwards it had degen»-!l 
rated mto this gross superstition. For I 
Tertnllian says, "We make oblaliona 
for the dead, and for their martyrdom, 
on certain days yearly."' 

Afterwards, this respect paid to 

martyrs and confessors, or those who," i 

having been doomed to death, happened 

to be released, exceeded all boundK^ 

and in many respects did unsjreakabMJ 

■ ihief to the chnrch, Nothing w 




no 
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esteemed more glorious than what tliej 
called the wown of martiirdmii ; and 
on the annivereary festivals, instituted 
to the honour of ea^h martyr, their 
memories were celebrated with pane- 
gyrical oratione, Inthdrpri»onethey 
were viaited by ChristianH of all ranks, 
prond to minister to them in the very 
lowest offi.ueB, and to kiss their cliainH i 
and if they happened to escape with 
life from their torture, their authority 
was ever after most highly respectM 
in the decision of all controveraiea, in 
ahaolving pereona from the ordinary 
discipline of the church, and restoring 
them to communion on whatever terms 
thev thought fit. 

As it happened that aome of these 

confeBiore were not men of the beat 

moral eharacter, at least became cor- 

ruptedi in consequence, perhaps, of the 

■nperstitiouB respect with which they 

I were everywhere received, Cypriaji 

[ mabes heavy complaints of the relaxa- 

Uon of church diaciphne by this means. 

I Tiey wore often osceedingly dissolute 

I tiiemEelves, end screened the vicea of 

1 others. 

, The respect paid to martyra was 
gradually eitended, in aome degree, to 
others, who also were considered after 
UieirdeathH as thosewho had triumpilied 
I mer the world, and were gone to receive 
Qie prize for which the^ had contended. 
\ In. unitation of carrying in triumph 
I QiOBe who won the pnzoa m the Grecian 
I games, Christians interred their dead 
I frith singing of psalma and lighted 
tcqwrs. "Tell me," says Chrysostom, 
[ "^what mean the lamps lighted at fune- 
rals P Is it not because we accompany 
) the dead, as so many magnanimous 
. ^lampions p Whatmeao the hymns F 
Is it not because wo glorify God, and 
I nncler thanks to lum, that he has al- 
1 read; crowned the deceased, d<ilivering 
tea from all his toil and labour?"' 
As these festivals on. the anniver- 
I ■ariesofthemartyrs werenotingeneral 
\ 'Ue till long after the death of the most 
ttnineot of tbrm, and particularly of sJl 
tlie aposUcB and their contemporaries, 
> bat. C.H.em.tK Opoa, Z. p. ITSL if.] 



it was impossible to fix the ^, 
them except by conjecture ; ftndfl 
sently find that advantage k 
of this circumstance to nppc 
celebration on those days * 
been appropriated to pagan 
And as the Christians of tba(^ 
traduced every mark of feaHl 
these occasions, that the Heath 
been accustomed to id their fon. 
ship, there was no change bnn 
objectof it; BothatthecomujoB] 
finding the same entertainment al 
usual times and places, tber wen atm ■ 
easily induced to forsake their old n& I 
gion, and to adopt the new one, wbii I 
so much resembled it. and espMoalltti I 
the very things which had kept it ~ 
attached to the old one. This cire 
stance would have mowing t 
the time of the Cnristian t_ 
when tlie Christian festivals b 
more popular, would be atta 
greater numbers, which ^ 
considerably to the ent<.__ 
This was, indeed, the avowed d 
placing the festivals as t~ 
Gregory Thanmaturgiia, 
the third century, is pr ' 
mended by Gregory Nj 
changing the Pagan fealavalsi 
tiau holidays, allowing the ~ 
indnlgences, with a view 1 
Heathens to the roligioa of Olii 
the new rel^ion mi^t appear t^ ' 
stAnge to them,' 

As the Christians had been imrf ■ 
meet, for the pnrpoae of public wtxdst 
at the tombs of the martyra ; wbosIM 
empire became Christian tbev m^ 
times erected magnificent builaiagsA- 
those places, and snoh dmrchM inv 
said to be built to Iheir AoaoMr, Ml 
were distinguished by tbnr nniiwm. v 
they continne to be to this day; aJ 
when they had not the martjFTs uaa* 
selves to bury there, at IcMwt tbejrgol 
some of their re^icM. And whan mti 
of the churches were distingnUid to 
this manner, it was the eastwa ta^n 
names to othen mraety in hoDowr of 
paitiaulat saints. ang*l«, A& Hubm 
■ Open, O. p. IM. (P.) 
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ohniclies dedicated to St Michael, 
irist, an J the Trinity. Inthisman- 
by degrees, each remnrkalile saint 
his proper temple, juat ae the Hea- 
ffods and heroes had theirs. This 
(tiee was approred by tlie greatest 
of that age. EneebiuB, in effect, 
', " Why shotild we ChriBtiana not 
r the same regard to onr sainta and 
tyTB that the Pagana paid to tiieir 



SECTION I. 
Paet II. 

ICTOREa A»D IMAGES IN CHTJBOEEB. 

PLE3 being now built in honour of 
tcniar Bamts, and especially the 
iyra, it was natural to ornament 
1 with paintings and sculptures, 
Esenting the great esploits of such 
te and luartrra ; and this was a 
unstance thai made the Christian 
tshes still more like the Heathen 
lies, which, were also adorned with 
les and pictures ; and this alao 
.d tend to draw the ignorant ninl- 
le to the new worship, making the 
■lition the easier. 

?aulinua, a convert from Paganism, 
inatorial rank, celebrated for his 
] and learning, and who died after- 
la bishop of Wola," in Italy, dia- 
lished Himself in this way, He 
luilt, in a splendid manner, bia 
Kjpal ohurch, dedicated to Felie 
Hiaiur; on whose porticoes were 
ted we miracles of^Moses and of 
st, tocether with the acts of Fehx 
ihe otner martyra, whose relics were 
1 deposited." This, he says, "in 
of his poems,. ..was done with a 
;n to draw the rude mnltitnde, ha- 
lted to the proiane rites of Pagan- 
to Ot knowledge and good opinion 
e Christian doctrine ; by learning 

these pictures what they were not 
ble of learning from books, tlie 

and acts of Christian saints."' 



, (J-.) 



The cnstom of having pictures in 
chnrohea being once begnn, (which waa 
about the end of the fourth or the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, and gene- 
rally by converts from Paganism), the 
more wealthy among the Christians 
aeem to have vied with each other, 
who should bnild and ornament their 
churches in the moat expensive man- 
ner, and nothing perhaps eoiitribated 
mora to it than the example of this 
Pauljnua. 

It apfieara from Ohrysostom, that 
pictures and images were to be seen in 
the principal chnrchoa of hia time, Init 
this was m the East. In Italy, they 
were bnt rare in the be^nning of the 
fifth centniy ; and a bishop of that 
country, who lad got hia ehnroli 
painted, thought proper to make an 
opology for it, by aa^ng, that the 
jieople being amnaed with the pictures 
would have less time for regaling them- 
selvea.' The origin of this custom was 

Srobablyin Oappadocia, where OregMy 
[yasennB waa tiiahop, the same who 
commended Gregory Thaumaturgos for 
contriving to make the Christian festi- 
vals resemble the Pagan ones. 

Though many charches in thii age 
were adorned with the imagca of saints 
and martyrs, there do not appear to 
liave been many of Christ. These are 
said to have been introduced by the 
Cappadocians ; and the first of these 
were only symbolical ones, being made 
in tJic iorra of a lamb. One of this 
kind Epiphonias found in the year 383, 
and he was ao provoked at it, that he 
tore it- It was not till the council of 
Constaaitinople, called J« Tralln, held 
BO late as the year 707, that pictures of 
Christ were ordered to be drawn in tho 
form of men.* 

SECTION I. 
Past III. 

OT THE VKNBEA1I0S' ¥0B. BEltCS. 

OoHSiDEEEiG the gTcat veneration which 
Ohristiaas in very early ages enter- 
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find a.Dy account of their collecting 
jthingaof thifl kind inthefiratorsecoud 
9 iflentnry. Neither Trjpho, Celsus, nor 
I'lHiy of those who wrote a^;aiiist Chris- 
tianitj at first, make this objL'ction to 
it; but Julian and Euaapins reproached 
the Christians with it very severely. It 
was. indeed, about the time thB.t the 
empire became Cbriation, that the re- 
spMt for relics began to make much 
progreaB. Whea Palestine waa purged 
trom idola, manj peraoDH viaited it, and 
eaj)eeially the tomb of oar Savioar, out 
of pioaa curiosity i aud holy earth, &a 
it was called, from Jemaolem, waa much 
valued in the time of Anatin. 

This respect for relics waa much for- 
warded by the eloquence of preachers, 
(tnd by no peraon more than Ghrysoa- 
tom. "I esteem the city of Rome," 
eaya he, "not because of the pillara of 
marble, but because of the pillars of 
the chnrob therein, the bodies of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. Who can now 
afford me the favour of being stretched 
out on the body of St. Paul, of being 
nailed to bia sepulchre, of beholdiog 
the dust of that body which bore the 
marks of the Lord J'eaus, and that 
mouth by which Christ himself apakeP 
I long to aee the sepulchre wherein ia 
encloaed that armour of righteonaneas, 
that armour of light, those members 
which still bve, and which were dead 
whilst living. I long to see those chains, 
those bonds," Jbc' 

It appears that about the year S86, 
the piety of many persons conaisted 
chiefly in carrying and keeping booea 
ocd relics, and that many persona, who 
traded in thpni, abuaed the credulity of 
the people. A law was made by Tlieo- 
dosins to prevent this, but it had bttle 
effect. Among other methods by which 
they gained credit for their relics, it waa 
usual in this age to pretend that revo- 
Utiona were made to persona, ki inform 



The bodies of many of Ilia d 
having been buried in obscnnjl 
and exposed, when the pei 
ceased thaj were brought to li 
decently interred. Tnoa bi 
translation of relica, which i.. 
warda performed with gre&t « 
and devotion ; the poases^e 

being esteemed the most t 

treasures, not leas than the b 
some of the heroes of antii 
particular images of some o 
which had likewise been t_. 
place to place with great aoleos 
probably afibrdsd a. pattern L 
translation of Christian relioB. 3 
Constantius caused the bodit 
Andrew and St. Luke to be ti 
of their sepulchres, and mn n 
great pomp to Conetantinoijf^fl 
temple of the twelve spostlee, 4 
was a church that had been bni 
their honour by Constantine. Tbiti I 
the first example of the tranalatita tf I 
the bodies of sainte into ' ' ' 
and the custom being a 
afterwards carried to the c 

But the translation of the 
the martyr Stephen, in the 
Austin, was one of the moat 
able things of this kind in that M 
and the account of it is given bv AuMB 
himself. These bones of St. St«pte 
after they bad lain buried and anlnMiit 
for near four centuries, were nil ■■ 
have been discovered by Gamaliel, •" 
der whom St. Paul bad studied, toai 
Lucianna, a priest; and being (ootl 
Irf his direction, they wera reiMnt 
with great solemnity, and, aa WMn*' 
tended, with many miracles, tcta Jo* 
saleni. The fame of theie relio «■ 
aoon apread through the Chiutia 
world, and many littJe portions of tWs 
were brought away by pilgrima, to^ 
richthechurcbeaoftheiroi — - " 
And wherever any relics 
sited, an oratory or chapel wu 
built over tbcm, and this wa 
memorial of that martyr irl _ 
it contained. Seveml reliM 

> Suaur, A. D. 1 
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spberi having been broaght by diffe- 
it persona into Afiica, aa niany me- 
rials of him were erected in different 
jjea, of which three were particularly 
MUB, and one of them was at Hippo, 
ere Anatin himaelf was biahop. In 
these places, illnstrions miracles 
re said to be wrought continually. 
r, long before this time, miracles 
1 been said to be wrought by saints, 
ing and dead. 

These abuses did not advtuic« to this 
ght without opposition, though the 
y person that distinguished himself 
latly by bis remonatranees on this 
jject, in this age, was Vigilantius, 
priest of Barcelona. Ho saw that 
8 Biiperstitioas respect for the saiuta, 
they were called, their images and 
sir relica, was introducing Paganism 

the Christian church, and he wrote 
linat it with great eamestueas. 
Ve see," says he, "in effect, a Pagan 
3 introduced into onrchuTohea under 

1 pretext of religion, when heaps of 
X candles are lighted np in clear 
lahiae, and people everywhere kias- 
; and adoring, I know not what, 
itemptible dust, preserved in a little 
lael, and wrapt up in precious linen, 
esa men do great honour truly to 
I blessed martyrs, by hghting np 
.try candles to those whom the Lamb, 
the midst of the throne, illuminates 
h. all the lustre of lus majesty." 

Jerome, who ansvrers him. does not 
ly the practice, nor its being hor- 
ded from the Pagans, but defends 
" That," says he, " was once done 
idols, and was then to be detested, 
t iim is done to the martyrs, and is 
irefore to be received."' 



SECTION I. 

Part TV. 

OF woEaiiiF PAID TO siiHia and 

ANGJ!t^. 

.vmo shown the genera! progress of 
! respect paid by Christians to their 
IQddlehm'i lilUr fr<m Romn, p. £4g. (i>.J 
rkB, pp. irr, 12S. 



saints and martyrs, and also to their 
images and relics, I shall show by what 
steps these saints and martyrs became 
the objects of their proper devotion. 
But before Christians prayed to their l 
deadaainta, theyusedtoprayyoj-them; ' 
and the foundation of both theao prac- 
tices was the doctrine of a toul, as a 
substance distinct from the body, and 
capahle of thinking and acting without 
it, which was borrowed from Pagan 
philosophy. 

Moat of the fathers were particu- 
larly addicted to the doctrine of Plato, 
who taught that the souls of the dead, 
after quitting their bodies, have in- 
fluence in the affairs of men, and take 
care of them. Euaebius approved of 
the opinion, and endeavoured fo con- 
firm it. Theodoret also, in bis sermon 
on the martyrs, tella the Pagana that 
it was the opinion of Plato, in order 
to show that Christians have reason 
to think the same thing of their mar- 
Till the middle of the fourth century 
it was the general belief that the abode 
of the sonls of the faithful was in sub- 
terraneous places, or at least here be- 
low, near the earth ; but towards the 
end of this centurythey were supposed 
br some to be above, but not in the 
place where they could enioy the beatiSo 
vision ofGod. From the former opinion 
came the cnstom of praying for the 
dead, which began ao early as the be- 
eirming of the third century ; the ob- 
jects of these prayers being their quiet 
repose in their present aituation, and 
a speedy and happy resurrection. They 
oven prayed for the Tirgin Mary ; and 
there are also instances of their pray- 
ing for the damned, in order to lessen 
their torraonta. 

It was not very aoon a general or 
fixed opinion, that the souls of the dead 
wore in places where they could hear 
and attend to whatwaa passing among 
the living. But thinking more highly 



after death might be better than. that. 
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THE CORRUPTIONS OF CHBISTIANITT. 






of otherH. For, while the rest of the 
dead were Bupxrasud to he confined in 
Hades, which was a Hubterraneona 
place, waiting for the resurrection of 
their bodiea, they thought that the 

Srtyrfl were admitted to the irnme- 
te presence of God, ead to a state 
of fayonr and power with him. In- 
deed, so early aa the middle of the third 
century, when many wont to solicit 
tiie prayors of thoae who were priaonera 
doomed to death, they would requeat 
fljat, oiler their death, thev would he 
xniDdfol of the living; and some are 
pven said to have agreed with one 
another, that whichever of them, ahould 
die first, he ehonld use his interest in 
feTonr of the Burvivor.i 

So far, however, was it from being 
aaual to pray to Bainta in the third 
century, that Origen aaya, they were 
not to pray to any derived beii!^ (ovtm 
ntv ymr^0ii), not even to Chnat him- 
self, bnt to G od the Father of aU.' 

Prayer to the dead Vjegan with the 
mnrtyra, as well aa prayr- ■'- '^- 

S__:, !.._. ^^^ ^m jjg^j ^^ 



thcra."' In another place hesinipMI I 
that the martyra may assist thelitia|. I 
because they attend where their mo* 
ments are. Basil, however, in Ul 
homily on the forty martyrs, sMf 
that they were present in the Ic 
and joined in the prayera of tlu 
fnl, hut he does not say that ' 
fij should pray to them.* 

One of the first inBtancea 
invocation of the diiad is . 
Theodoaioa the Younger, wIiOtI 
hia eyes upon the coffin of 

asked pardon of him for . 

father, and Eadosia hip mother 1 
he consideTed that saint ajs mt— 
ticularly preaeot tliere than elscnrl 
But at that time they did not im 
the aaints in general, as the nporil* 
&c., but only those at whoM toiir 
they attended ; and tliere ore bat tm 
examplea of invoking the Vir^ia U^ 
till far in the fiftli century. 

' ' ' the first who tolceki 



Tolced them near the place of their in- 
tBTtnent. But it appears by the Con- 
Btttntioaa, and aevi;ral of tiie writings 
C^ that time, that the public offices 
yet preserved pure. In the fifth 



of the did not agree with the i 

them, which began, to gam o.— 
his time. He eaya, t£at il :L 
the martyra to pray to God for M. 
and that when the churcli menta 
them in her prayera, it is oat to uMI M 
for them, hut to be helped by ^aJ 
prayers. Yet, in all the gentOBB* " 



intercession B of the saints and 
■Bartyrg in their behalf; but there is 
a great differeoco between this and 



firaving to the aunts themselves, as 
if they could hear and help theliving; 
i when the custom of invoking them 
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was introduced, many had doubts ___ 
iba subject, and therefore to their in- 
|TOcationB of thora added, " if they 
'V«re preteat, and had any inilneQce 
■■^ thin^ below," &c. 

Austin himself was much perplexed 

thia ; and in one place says, 

true the sointa do not thorapelvea 

what ]>assca Ijelow, but they hear 

by othe». who die and go to 

nuuirrot Anetont CCTsmpnJM, p. «, (P.) 



directly invoked 1 

except by way of apostroplie, «i M 
orator, or in a simple wisL t^ ' ^ 
saint would pray for him. jU 
ing for the dead in geBeialt m 
for the apoatlea and mortyn^ML- 
and was not abolished Imt trnflU 
establishment of the jnvuc'* 
them. Gregory the First, i 
trihuted most to it, in tl>o Ii 
of the seventh century, BuppoMHla| 
of the saints to enjoy the bcatiA^S 
of God, though mrwt 
lieved that not even ih 
be admitted to that V 

fura pro JtsHut^ a aft. i 



AS TO SAINTS AND ANOELS, 



leBnirection ; and Hugh de Victor, ao 
ate 1^ 1130, Bays, that inanj still 
toubt whether the Eaints hear the 
■ayera of those who involte thorn, 
[d that it JB a question difficult to 

It appears that Aoatin was very 
oiiHible of the growinc; saperstitioD of 
OS time, and aald, with apparent dis- 
ypprobation, "I know there are some 

Ebo adore Bepnlchrea and paintissa." ^ 
ut this doea not imply a direct ihto- 
ation of them. Paulinus of Nola, his 
ontemporary, went eveiy year to 
loine, to show his respect to the tombs 
f the martyrs, because, aa he said, he 
Kid gre&t coafidence in their interces- 
jon; and ahont the year 337, Constan- 
VOB built a magnificent church ' ' 



tot neither docs thiB implr a direct 
tvocation of them. In l£e audent 
t^HJiiea all the invocations of our Sav- 
ended with these words. Lord hwae 
t^ey MJpon me [JLvptc iKnaov), repeated 
lany tunes; hut the htanies of the 
Unts consiated of nothing more than 
jltenumeratiouoftheir titles, to which, 
at in later times, they added the words 
Til. pro nobh. Eiaiaplea of the former 
be seen in Eusil and Chrysostom.'' 
1 the fifth century no opMaition 
made to the invocation oi saints, 
iie common opinion then was, that 
tieir SDula were not so entirely confined 
J the celestial mansions, bnt that they 
iaited mortals, and travelled throngh 
iona countriea; though it naa std! 
_rnght that they more especially fre- 
aented the places where their bodies 
interred. Also, the images of the 
Hiita were hy this time honoured with 
articular worship in several places, 
nd it was imagined hy many, that 
^e worship, or the forms of conaeora- 
ipn, which, were soon iatrodnoed, drew 



^ - Moribua EccUtUs, L. L C. xxxIt. Op&ni, 1. 
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into the imi^e the propitious pieeeDpe 
of the saint, or celestial being, whom < < 
represented; the very notion which hn' 

Jrevailed with respect to Ibe statues <>i 
npiter and Mercury, 4c. 
This excessive veneration for tb<r 
dead, and for their relics, was ereatly 
promoted by the eloquent preaehern i^i 
declaimera of those times. Athanasiui 
Gregory Nazianzen, and Chrysostom, 
diatmguished themselves in this way; 
The last of these writers, cdebratia)! 
the acts of the martyr Bahylas, bishop 
of Antioch, says, "The Gentiles wUi 
laugh to hear me talk of the acts oi 
persons dead andhnried, and consumed 
to duat; but they are not to imagine 
that the bodies of tnartyre, lilce to those 
of common men, are left deslitata M 
all active force and energy; mnce a 
greater power than that of Uie human 
aoul is superadded to them, the power 
of the Holy Spirit; wiiich, bywwking 
miracles in them, demonstrates thi | 
truth of the reaurrection." * ' 

To see to what excess this enpersti'- I 
tions worship of the dead was carried,' 
ill the period of which I am now treat- 
ing, I shall recite at length, trom Dr.: 
Middlct«n, a passage of Theodoret, oa* I 
of the Greek fathers, which shows na," 
aa he says, the state of Christianity iu' I 
the fifth century : " The temples of oui* i 
martyrs," aaystbiafather, "areahinin^ J 
and conspicuous, eminent for theil* ^ 
grandeur and the variety of their c 
iiammts, and displaying far and wider J 
the splendour of their beauty. The* " 
we viait, not once, or twice, or fivi_- _ 
times in the year, but frequently ofi'^ar'' 1 

S hymns, each day, to the Lord o^ | 
!m. In health we beg the o 
anoe of it : in sickness the removal irf J 
it. The childlesa beg children ;...ar " 
when these hlesainga are obtained, w#l 
beg the secure enjoyment of thorn. ^ 
"Whenwc undertake any journey, we* 
beg them to be our oompanions and 
guides in it ; and when we return safe, 
we pay them our thanks. And that 
those who pray with faith and ainoerity i 

» Jtiddleira'a Intiuirr, p. 151, (_P.t 'fiiieutlill 
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olitain 'what they aelt, is manifestly 
IcBtifled by the number of oflVrings 
which are made to them, in conse- 
qaence of the benefits received. For 
Home offer the fignrea of eyea, some of 
feet, someof hands, made either of gold 
or of silver, vrhich the Lord acoepta, 
though hnt of little valne, measonng 
the gift bv the facalties of the giver. 
Ent all these are the evident proofs 
of the cares of as many diatampers ; 
beina; placed there as monnmenta of 
the met, bv those who Lave been made 
whole. The same monuments Ukenise 
prodaim the power of the dead; whose 

Swer also demoDBtrates their God to 
the tme God." ' 

Bat we shall pcrhapa form a still 
clearer idea of the firm poseeaaion that 
these snperstitions bad obtained in the 
minds of the senerahty of Christians, 
when we consider what little respect 
the manly sense of Vigilantius, who set 
Idmsclf to oppose the progress of these 
corrupt practices, procnred him from 
Jerome, the most learned writer of hia 
Mje. Unhappily we have nothing from 
Tfigilnntius, but what his opponent 
himself has given ns iroin him, in his 
answer. But even this is abundantly 
B:nfficient to satisfy us with respect to 
the good sense of the one, and the 
bigoted violence of the other, together 
with the character of the age in which 
they lived. 

vigilantius moinhuned, as the arti- 
cles are emiraerated hy Middleton, "that 
the honours paid to the rotten bones 
find dust of the saints and martyrs, 

by lodging them in their churches, 

and hghting up wax candles before 
them, aftfr uio mannerofthe Eeatheins, 
were the ensigns of idolatiy. That 
the celibacy of the clui^ was a heresy, 
and their vows of chastity the sem- 
inary of lewdness. That to pray for 
the dead, or to desire the prayers of 
the dead, was superstitious; and that 
tho souls of the departed saints and 
martyrs were at rc«t in some parlicalar 
}>kca, whence they conid not remove 

> iBttMnalcrr Dlwouno, p, M. <'.) Woriu, 



themselves at pleasure, bo u to 1> 
present everywhere to the prsvsi 
their votaries. That the sepalcua 
the maifryrs ought not to bf « 
shipped, nor their fosta and rigik ■- 
be obsei'ved," And lastly, "thlt fc 
signs and wondera eaid to be wn^l 
by their relies, and at their sepnUlK 
served to no good end or parpc«rf 

" These were the earrileffU) 
as Jerome calls them, which k 
not hear with patience, or witt^ 
utmost j^prief, and for which lw3 
Tigilantins to be 'a mcKt i^ 
heretic, venting hia foul-»nont_. . 
phemies against the relics of t&B ■ 
tyrs, which were daily woridng ^L 
and wonders.' He bids him. 'P^ 
the churches of those martj'ra,»r' 
would be cleansed troni the etS^ 
which possessed him, and fed I 
bnmt^ not by those was cane" 
so mnch offended him, bat b 
flames, which would force t 
who talked within him, toct_ 
self to be the same who had p 
a Hercnry, perhaps i 
some other of their gi . _ 
Heathena.' At which wild n 



Dr. Middleton, "this good fattier itM I 
on, through several pages, in > rtnfe | 
mnch more furions than t 



oted Papist would use at tbt« W* 
defence of the some rit«s."i ASt^ 
modem ecclesiastical historina_|' 
Uie same account of this Vigi' 
I must not condude ihnt 
this period without obsen _ 
some undue respect wa« p^dtv . 
who were beUeved to transact fl 
the business of this world, | 
mission from God. This mii 
the opinions of tho Giio«tic%]l 
alluded to by tho apostle Pi" 
says, that some thmugh a « 
hiiniilUy worshipped ongel^j'^ 
- 'nil/ piifed up in (/>««> /wMyfl 
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Col, i 
It seems probable that i 
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1^^^ A3 TO SAINTS AND ANOELS. 11^ 

respect waa paid to angels, as well as eatiafattion with respect to wliat he 

to Christ and the Holy Spirit, in the intended to do. And aeain, when she 

time of Justin Martyr, lor he says, andsomeotheraofhisrelationawereeu- 

"him (God) ami the Son that came deavouring to make their way throngh 

from him, aiid the host of other good a crowd, in order to apeak to him, and 

»ngela, who accompany ajid reBemble he waa told of it, ho rephed, Who ia 

tim, togetherwith the prophetic spirit, miy •mother, and wJto ore my hreih/rim? 

■vie adore and worship, la word and He that doea tha will of Goa, tlte satne 

tmth honouring them." ' With this it wj hroihm; and sister, and inotlter. 

■writer, however, and the Christiana of In the book of Acta her name is hut 

Ilia time, it is not prohahle that this once mentioned, aa one of those who 

lespeet for angels amounted to praying were assembled with the apostlea after 

to them. For we find that prayingto the asoension of Jesns, Acts i. 14, so 

angels, which had been praotiaeil in that where or how she lived, or died, 

rhrygja and Piaidia, was forbidden as we have no knowledge at all. On how 

(— -•'"Htrous by the Council of Laodicea. narrow a fonndation doea the eKcesaive 
S4. veneration that waa afterwards paid to 
, the hh'Bsed Firjijt, as she is now called, 



SECTION I. The firstmenfion that we find of any 

particillar respect paid to tlie Virjipt) 

Paut V. Mary, waa in the time of EpiphanioB, 

piiB 10 THE viHGiN ■when some women naed to offer lo her 

M-inv IK TWT1 PTTtinn " cakes called mUijriduB, from which 

aAni, ifl luis ftuiuu. ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^j Collyridiana; 

Saviottr became the object of and aa men had no concern in it, ei- 

■worship before any other man, eo his cept by permitting their wives to do it, 

mother soon be^n to be oonaidered it is called by thia writer a ?iefesj o/ffio 

with a singular respect, and at length women. He himself groatlydiBapproved 

jlie engrossed bo mnoh of the devotion of it, and wrote against it. This may 

of the Christian world, that I shall be thought eitraordinary, since obla- 

jQiake a separate article of it, in each tiona at the tomba of the dead were 

period of this part of my wort. very common in this age. But aa it 

Itia remarkable that, excepting what waa not known where the Virgin Mary 

wossaid to Mary by the angel, hence- -was interred, the ofFering of catea to 

.forth all generations shall call thee her was a new step in the worship of 

idessed, no particular compliment is ike dead, and waa therefore more par- 

jjaid to her in all the historj^ of the tieularly noticed. It is plain, however, 

evangoUsts. She ia only mentioned as jrom hia account of this affair, that 

a, piona woman, among several others, prayera were then offered to the Virgin 

and waa committed to the care of John Mary, and by some of the orthodox, as 

ibj our Lord, as he htmg upon the they were caJIed, though he himself 

HMOEB. Nay, several expressions of onr rejected the thought of it with indig- 

Xiord, though not really disrespectful, nation. 

yet show that, in his character of a In a piece of Athanaaiua, entitled 

teacher sent fi'om God, he considered Da Sanctissima Veipara, we find a 

bor only as any other person or dis- long address to the Virgin, but it 

ciple. seems to have been a piece of oratory. 

When she applied to him about the and we can hardly inter irom it that 

failure of wine, at the marriage feast it was hia custom to address his devo- 

in Cana, he replied. Woman, wfti( lioit tiona to her. In it ho says, " Hear, 

^ou to do with -me? and gave her no daughter of David, and of Abraham; 

» 4])el. L Edit. Thlrlbj, p. 11. [/■-) inchne thine ear to our praye.Ta,raA 



THE CORRPPTIONS OF CHRISTIANITT. 

lie ; " and agaia, was started, the venei 
lady, nuBtreaa, Virgin Mary was ho great, that 
(]necn, and mother of God.'" -were entertained whether ste mj^ 

The first who waa particnlarly no- not have heen exempt froni it, w lA 
ticeJ, aa introdaoing this worship of as her son. Anstin maintained U 
the Virgin, is Peter Gnaph ens, bishop no person ever lived -without Bin otot 
of Antioch, in the fifth century, who the Virgin Maiy, concerning wKoBK 
appointed her name to be called upon however, only says ho niU not ball 
ill tho prayers of the chnrch. This any contniver^, for the hononr HA 
devotion, however, aeems to havetaken we owe to our Savionr.' 
\U rise tflwarda the end of the fourth After the deification and worship of 
•■entnry, and in Arabia, where we read Christ, it waa natural that the ranlot 
of a controvert respecting her; some his mother should rise in some propp 
maintaining, that, after she waa de- tion to it. Accordinjrly we find. Utd 
lirered of Jesns, she lived with her after Christ was considered as God. it 
husband Joseph aa his wife. This was became customary to give Utuy ib 
violently opposed by others, who, run- title of moiher of God (AoroKot). T3bj 
ningintotheotherertremc, worshipped however, was not done, at least gtit> 
her "as a goddess, and judged it neces- rally, till afl^rtheCouncilof Chalcda 
snry to appease her anger, and seek in 451. This tatle of mother of W 
her favour by Hbations, sacrifices, the happened to be a favourite term iri4 
oblations of cakes (co2{?/ri(7(E), and Buch ApoUinaris and his followers, and > 
like services," as Epiphauius cen- consequence of this, perhaps, it ■■> 
Burod.' that Nestorins violently opposed ttii 

To jjersons mnch acquainted with innovation, thinking it BUfficJent IW 
ecclesiastical history, nothing of this Maiy should be called Die mo&tft 
kind will appear eitraordinary. Other- Christ. 

wise we might bo surprised how it This opposition, however, apeoii 
shiinld ever have been considered as a us in many other oases, viz. to incMV 
thingof any consequence, whether the the evil; and in the third coaodl <f 
mother of Christ had any commerce Ephesus, in which Nestorina WMt»- 
with her hnsband or not. The pre- demned, it waa decreed th«t UbJ 
suinptionis,thnt,aBthevhved together, should be called the mother of G» 
at leaat after the birtn of Jesna, she From this time she was houotuvd; 
hod. However, the respect paid to than ever; but still she " ' " 
liT'rjrnt'to in that age was so great, that titles that were given her i . . , 
it was thought to derogate from her queen of heaven, mUtnat o/ 
virtue and honour, to suppose that ahe goddets, mediatrix, gale of 
ever had any commerce with man; '- 
and therefore, without any proper 
evidence in the case, it was pranimed 
that she must have continneJ a virgin; 
Bnd to maintain the contrary waa even 
deemed heretical. In the Council of 
rapna, in 389, BonoBoa, a bishop in 
Macedonia, was condemned for main- 
taiuiog that Usry, the mother of 
Jeans, was not always a vir^n ; follow- 
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in B, it is said, the heresy of Pauhnns. Till the bcginntngof the fifth ovnlaT 
■?«■. ._ -v. .-1. ,:___»..■ - .1 .J ptajers to saints were only oc«MniL 



When the doctrine of original a 

• Open, 1. p. IMl. tr.] " 

• uVm. lutui iiiii. rr i""^- ■"'i'- Ho- 



t the place of their intvmiMfcV 
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AS TO SAINTS AND ATfGBLS. 



on the anDiveraary of their death, &c., 
fceciiuee ot that time it waa generally 
pnppOBed that tJbeir soala werehovering 
Bhout that place, and there, also, was 
the scene of all tie jnirajjlea that were 
Originallj asGi'ibed to them. But when 
it came to be a general persoasion, that 
the soqIh ol' the martjra, and other 
persona of eminent sanctit;, were ad- 
juitted to the immediate presence of 
God, and were capable of a general in- 
epcction. of the affairs, of the world, 
prayers to them were no longer con- 
iined to the place of their intirment, 
or to the chapels and churches erected 
over them. 

It was now imagined that the souls 
of these iUuatrious dead could hear the 
prayers that were addressed to them in 
all places and at all times. For, as for 
the great dilficulty of a human heins 
(whose faculties ate of course limited) 
being capable of knowing what passes 
in mere than one place at a time, they 
fleem not U) have considered it. Or 
they might eup^se the power of an 
■nnembodied spirit, not now confined to 
any x>articular corporeal system, to bo 
incapable of any limitatioii. Or they 
might suppose that God had endued 
them with faculties of which they were 
not natorully cajiable before. Certain, 
lunrever, it is, that in the middle ages, 
the common people addressed their 
pmyera to dead men with as Uttle ap- 
prehension of their not being beard by 
them, as if thty had been praying to 
the Divine Being himself 
. In fact, the Chnstiun saints succeeded, 
m aU respecte, to the honours which 
liad been paid to the pagan deities; 
nlmost all of whom had been supposed 
to have been men whose eitraordinary 
merit had exalted them to the rank 
and power of gods, after their death. 
This analogy between the two religions 
made the transition Tery easy to the 
bulh of the common people; and the 
leading men among the OhristianH per- ' 
caving this, and being themselves not 
Bverso to the ceremonies and pomp of 
the ancient idolatry, contrived to make 
the transition still easier, by pieserving 



everything that they possibly could in 
the ancient forms of worship, changing 
only the objectE of tiicra. 

About the eleventh oenturythis waa 
done without 'disguise, and though 
imajjet were not common, and we read 
of no siaiuee in Christian churches at 
that time, yet, in other respects, tbu 
worship of the saints waa modelled ac- 
cording to the religious services which 
had been paid to the heathen gods. 
Some time afterwards we find that 
Ohriatians had the same temples, the 
same altars, and often the same images 
with the Pagans, only giving them new 
names. Dr. Middleton was shown " an 



of a female saint."^ 

"The noblest heathen temple now 
remaiiiing in the world is the Pantheon 
or Rotunda " at Bome, " which, a« the 
inscription over tho portico' infomiB 
■na, hiivini/ heen impiouflly dedicated of 
old by itgrippa to Jove, and all the 
gods, waa piously reconsecrated by 
Pope Boniface IV. (a.ti. 607) to the 
blessed Virgin aud all the saintH. With 
this single alteration," says Dr. Middle- 
ton, "it serves as exactly for all the 
purposes of the popieh, as it did for 
the pagan worship, for which it was 
bnilt. For as in the old temple every 
one might find the god of bis counliy, 
and address himself to that deity 
whose religion he waa most devoted to, 
so it is tbe same thing now. Every 
one chooses the patron whom he likes 
best; and one may see here difierent 
eeryices going on at the same time at 
different altars, with distinct congre- 
gations around them, just as the in- 
clinations of the people lead them to 
the worship of this or that particular 
saint." ° 
As men are greatly influencedby inwiies. 



'» '_' ranOiQQn, ic. Ab Agrimm Aupisti Qanero 



" MMdloton'i Letter p. 181. {P.) WQrka,B| 
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it was even contrived that the name of ing in the present clinrcheB as in the 

the new divinity should as much as former temples, incense is always smok- 

possible resemble the old one. Thus ing, many of the images are daubed 

the aaint Apollinaria was made to sue- with red ochre, as those of the heailun 

ceed the god Ajwllo, abd St. Martina gods often were, their faces are hianSk 

the god Mars. It was farther con- with the smoke of candles and inoeiue^ 

trived that, in some cases, the same people are continually on their kneei^ 

business should continue to be done or prostrate before them ; and, acooid- 

in the same place, by substituting for ing to the accounts of all travellaii 

the heathen god a Christian saint of the prayers that are addressed to them 

a similar character, and distinguished are of the same natare, and nrsed 

for the same virtues. Thus, there being with the same indecent importomtj. 

a temple at Eome in which sickly in- Thev are also followed by the same 

fants had been usually presented for marks of resentment^ if their reqaesti 

the cure of their disorders, they found be not granted, as if they hoped to 

a Christian saint who had been famous get by foul means what they could not 

for the same attention to children ; and obtain by fair. Mr. Byron informs oi 

consecrating the same temple to him, that, being in danger of shipwreck, a 

the very same practices are now con- Jesuit who was on board brought oat 

tinned as in the times of Heathenism.* an image of some saint, which hb 

Farther, as it had been customary to desired might be hun^ np in the miiei 

hang up in the heathen temples, par- shrouds ; and this bemg done, he kept 

ticularly those of iBsculapius, pictures threatening it, that if they had not i 

of scenes in which persons had sup- breeze of wind soon he wonld thnnr 

posed thej had been relieved by the it into the sea. A breeze springing 

interposition of their gods, and espe- up, he carried back the image with an 

cially of limbs that haS been diseased, air of great triumph.' 

and were afterwards cured, &c., the As tne Heathens had gods of pa^ 

same custom, as I have hinted already, ticular countries, so the ChiistianB of 

was very early introduced into the these ages imagined that one saint 

Christian churches ; and in later ages, gave particular attention to the affain 

I doubt not, these exhibitions were of one country, and another saint to 

more numerous than they had ever those of another. Thus, St. G^emge 

been in the times of Heathenism. was considered as the patron of Ei^ 

Dr. Middleton, who observed the land, St. Denis of France, St. Janu* 

present popish worship with this view, arius of Naples, &c. 

mentions other points of resemblance. In all countries different saints were 

so numerous, and so little varied, that supposed to attend to different thingSi 

he says he could have imagined him- each having his proper province. ThuBi 

self present in the ancient heathen St. George is mvoked in battle, St 

temples ; and he is confident that a ., . , xa._,i„*,^x*i- 

considerable knowledge of the ancient JJf^t^S^SSfrie'Twh'SSS^Sll^.Sffl; 

heathen ntual might be learned from explained and called to my mind some posBRg* 

them.' Candles are continnaJly burn- SL^d'Sbodr^'feiS^'t '^''.i^rfcS 

and manner, and in tlie same jdace, wliere I noir 
. ,r.jji i. f T 1.1. -,»*, ^«% «T , w,, saw it executed before mjeyes: so that as oft 

» Middleton s Letter, p. 167. (P.) Works, III. ag I was present at any reliifious exercise in their 

PP'%^S?;. ,, , , ,_ ..^^ churches, it was more natural to fancy mysatf 

« Nothing, I found, concurred so much with looking on, at some solemn act of idolatiy in«M 

my origmal mtontion of converamg with the Rome, than assisting at a worship instituted » 

ancients, or so much helped my imagination, to the principles and formed upon the plan of 

fancy myself wandering about in old heathen Christianity." Middleton's Letter. WorkL IIL 

Bome, as to observe and attend to their religious pp. eg, 69. See also the Strictures of Warhartoo. 

woarship; aU whose ceremonies appeared plainly 2>*r. Leg. Pt. i. (Works, 8vo. IV. p. 12«), aod 

to have been copied from ttie rituals of primitive Middleton's Postscript, Works, IIL p. UO. 

jVyoMim; as 2 handed down, by an uninter- 3 Voyage, p. 207. (P.) 
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^ _ 1 childbearing, St. Gene- 

Svihve for rajn, and 8t. Nioholaa, or St. 
Anthony, bj; acBinen, 4o. 
Also, as trith the Heathens, the same 
j(od was thought to be worahipped to 

jXDore advantage la one place than 
Buotber, this was imagined to be the 
le with respect to the new divinities. 
r, as there was a Japiter Ammon, a 
Jupiter Olympias, and a Jnpiter Capi- 
.fcolinns, so the Papists have oneTirgin 
Mary of Loretto, another of Mont- 
eerrat, &c. And thongh there be a 
church dedicated to the Virgin in a 

Jtovrn where a person lives, yet he will 
often think it worth hia while to make 
a, pilgrimage of eome hundreds of 
jniles to worship the same virgin in 
aonte other place, 'vcliich she ia sup- 
posed to honour with more particular 
Bttention, and to have distinguished 

■ bj more miracles, &c. 

So tnanj persons had acquired the 
reputation of sabiUs in tlie ninth cen- 
bxry, that the ecclesiastacal conacils 
found it necessary to decree tliat no 
person shoald he considered as a saint, 
till a. bishop in the province had pro- 
noonced him worthy of that honour; 
and the consent of the Pope was like- 
rrisB generally thought expedient, if 
not necessarr. No saint, however, 
was creaiwi by the authority of any 
pope hefore TJdalric, bishop of Anga- 
bnrgh, received that honour irom John 
1 the tenth century [ thongh 
others say it was Savibert who was 
first canonized by Leo III. after his 
Hfa and pretensions had been regularly 
examined.' At length, Alexander III., 
in the twelfth century, asserted the 
sole right of canonizatiou, to the Pope. 
This hnsiness of camoiiizaiion was 
also copied from Faganism, the aenate 
of Borne having taken upon it to pro- 
nounce what persona ahoiald be deified, 
and having decreed that honour to 
several of their emperors, to whom 
templea were consequently erected, and 
worship regularly paid. Also the title 
of Divui, which had been given by the 

Mo.liBim, II. p. 219. (P.) Cont. s. Ft, O. 
, UL BkC It. Butiage, ffitluin, II. p. Wl. 



decree of the aenate to deified , 

waa now adopted by the OhriatianB^; 
and given to their canonized saints. 
The consequence of a regular canoniza- 
tion was, that the name of the saint 
waa inserted in the calendar in red 
letters ; he might then be publicly 
invoked and prayed to, churches and 
altars might be dedicated to bin 
masses might he said in his hononj 
holidays mieht be kept in hi 
his image ulao might be aet np an(f< 
prayed to, and hia reUcs might be 
reverently laid up and worshipped. 

Considering who they were that 
directed this busineas of canonization, 
and what kind of merit weighed moBb. 
with them, it is no wonder that '"' 

of these canonized persona were 
as had little title to the appellation 
saints. They were generaJly miserable 
enthusiasts, some of them martyrs to 
their own austerities, and sometimes 
men who had distinguished themselves 
bynothing bnt their zeal for what i 
imagined to be the riijhtBoftlie oftui 
and their opposition to toe tempi 
princes of theirtimes; snohasThoi 
a Becfeet of this country. 

As many of the persons to whom 
divine honours are paid in catholic 
countries began to be distinguished in 
this manner before there were any 
regular canonizations, and in times of 
great ignorance, we are not anrprised, 
though we cannot help being amused, 
at the gross mistakes that were some- 
times made in this serious business j 
several of the names, the moat ""' 
tingoisbed by the honours that 
paid to them, being those of persoi 
altogether imaginary, ao that tl 
object of their worahip never had any 
enstenee. Snob is St Ursula and 
the eleven thousand virgins. This 
woman ia said to have been a nativeof 
Oornwall, who with her virgins tra- 
velled to Eome, and in their return 
through Germany, accompanied by 
Pope Cyriacus, suffered martyrdoi 
Cologne. Baroniua himself says, t 
never vtaa any pope of that name. 

In thia cioss also we To.'osAi "^ 



1 

ts. ^B 



antl^H 
anA^^^H 

that 

lon^^^H 
■din 

aonS^^I 
tkft.^H 
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glee^ert, who are Baid to have 
4ept in a cave from the time of Deciiis 
JO that of TheodoaiuH, or, as they 
jeckon it, 162 years; and who, to the 
iKmratatioti of some who denied the 
jeaurrection, awakened after that 
-interval, and looked as fresh as ever. 
'Ho better claim haa St. George, the 
patron of thia country, or St. Ohrifto- 
%iher, who ia said to haTB been twelve 
teet, or twelve cnbita higb, and to have 
carried our Saviour over an arm of the 
sea npon hia hack. From the words 
Vera leon, or the iruo image, meaning 
that of our Saviour, impressed upon a 
handkerchief, they have made Saint 
Veronica, and supposed this bandker- 
ehief to have been given to her by onr 
Saviour himBelf. 

Several mistakea have been made W 
eappofling that words beginning with 
an S were intended to express the 
name of some saint, and from the 
remainder of the word they have 
aocordingly composed the name of an 
maainary person. ThnB, in all pro- 
habUity, irom Soracte, the name of a 
mountain, they have got the name of 
St. Oreate, softening the sound after 
the Italian manner; and what ia more 
ostraordinBry, from a fragment of an 
inacription, which, in all probability 
was originally pivefectve vianim, the 
S onlyremainingof the word prtv/eHas, 
and viar of the word following, they 
have made St. Viar; and the Span- 
iards, in whose country this inacrip- 
tion was found, fancying that this new 
saint had distinguished himself by 
many iUnatrioos miracles, sohcited 
Pope Urban to do BometlLing to his 
honour. In England particular honour 
vaa paid to 8t. Amphibnhts, which 
Ippeara to have been nothing Wt a 
' thlce that had belonged to St. Albao.' 




Besides particular festivals fori*-! 
ticular saints, the Papists hwt t 
festival for the oowini em oration rf< ' 
aahirtajn general, lost, as wo 1 
posE, any should have been ra 
their calendar. This whj * ' 
by Gregory FV. 

Theae new objects of vi 
sently engrossed almost all I 
tion of the vulgar, who thinkfl 
make more free -with these j 
divinities than th^ can 
Supreme Being; so that tbsli 
the true God the Father i 
made use of by them.' 
persons who have attached ti 
to any particular saint have b.. _ 
most passionately fond of them, ail 
have been led to magnify fbor VMK I 
to a de^ee which excites botn «■ | 
pity andmdignation.^ Theretsftbsil 
entitled The Conformity <•/ 8l. Fra»iA 
intended to show how nearlv hf » 
proaohed to Christ, in his MA, 
miracles, and all the partictilara of I* 
life. But nothing was ever »o efW 
ordinary as the accounts of Igml^ 
by hie followers the Jesaita ; tati Hj^ 
the more so, as he lived 

Some of the Jesuit* have i 

no wimder that Moses worked i 
miraoles, since he had the lu 
written upon hja rod; orthati 
worked miracles, since tbef 
the name of Christ; wheieaati 
tins had performed as manj i 
the apostles, and more thaa 
his own name. Othors of ' 
said that only Christ, the 

• Mr, Brydotm «ayB, he "' nmarkcA ' 
litCla rcwKEt Mae jMopI* ol WtSlf 

cluipela that wort dadlailr ■ ■■" ■ ■■ 



• Mr. SwlDbuniBH;I.UittfniiB vturtbiM^ 
he La " apt to Buapoul. Ihnf ■'^ - ----- -- - "- 

the mlijcct of nillglon : *t 
cm brb^UieDiKlviifi to Ml«n tl 

HBiot LiMWInpoD thom with^*,^ 

theytaka it lur gran ted UiafcUBricrbfc 
tbcy b™ f raorf (mm all luiinbiiiuloii <rf ■ 

- '-— - md lli.l«l,'lM ^^-••l^ 

>t»nttt«monlilMlMdai 

Tnstlt,-B.\l*. (f.) 
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the blesaed Virgin and God, cowld even Together with the woiship of eaints, 

contemplate the sanotilj of 8L Igna- that of anj^jels also gained mQchRTonnd 

■KuB. They alao applied to him this in, this period. Pope Gregory iV. ap- 

■pftssage of Scripture. QoA has mi fkese pointed a, featival iij honour of St. 

tost fimfs spoksa unto us hy his Son'. Michael, which, indeed, had long been 

Though the state of the Catholic observed both in the Bast and in Italy, 

ohnrch has been improved in several and wns then aJmost oniversal in the 

respects by means of the Beformation, Latin ohnvuh. So proper objects of 

in consequence of which several abuBea worship are angels considered to be by 

Mrere so fully exposed that little has the Papists, that they pray to them 

since been said in defence of them; yet, directly, for the pardon of sin and eter- 

it was a long time before anything nal life,^ ■ Of all tho saints, it is only 

■was done by authority to remedy this the Virgin Mary that la addressed ' 

Bhocking abuse. The Council of Trent such a high style of devotion 
eonnived at all these things. They did 

nothing to check the invocation of _^__ 
■aaints, and indeed, by their decrees, the 
applying to them directly for help and 

assistance is encouraged.^ Butnotioug SECTION II. 
^o a veiT considerable reformation of 

t£e calendar, in this respect, was made Faiit: II. 

l>y Pope Benedict SXV.' „„ ^ „ , 

' '^ Ot THE WOHBUIP OF THE TIBCIN MABY. 
r ' BnanBge, HiMire, n, p. 695. (P.) 

1 Bt quam™ in honfTom ot Hiomori™ bwiij- "PjriTn Huch an aatonishins increase of 

tnrum naunidliia Interdum miasas eccLciiA cela- ., ±- i' • • d i. 

Tnare oonaueverit' non Umon Ulia Bncrifichini the veneration or aamts and martyrs, 

oUbttI dnoet, Bod 'dbj Buii, qui iiioa caninaiLt. (Qhriatiaiia baring first prayed for 

^,"'potS,°'SpaSB°°^cd'C"do%"L"™ ?l«!m, then hoped and prayed for their 

iFlotorIa giBtisB ngcna, 'eurum patroclnia im- intercession with God, till at last they 

pifflTrti utipat pro nobiii intercadom dfmeiitur j^ade direct addresses to them,) it will 

Beaa. iEii?(;.iii. Di.vaiiiiiiUmorci'iSajittomiii. naturally be eipeeteil tbat their devo- 

Con. irid.can,etiiei;ret,mi.iJi,ia2. Theautbo- tion to the Tirgin Mary would advance 

^"a^^'^LIZ^^ ^ ^ "^^ »o less rapidly. Accordingly we find 

3 Pra'pfrLami,i,-iM'whBwiia PopefromniO such particular attention paid to her, 

tobi»do»tliini758 atthe aga of 83. Hisbio- that both the Son and the Father are 

"Ctaqueannfti do sonPontlficataftematqueB "With many persons almoflt entirely 

par fluolquB BiOJe, pour i-efomiBr dea sbus, ou overlooked. In words, indeed, they 

E"^d^v"i'™ni^'i'SVho'^rgbt amt'Tn'Sl pretend that the devotion addressed to 

tliebentiacBHQnujid™AoDlaatioiio(Mliita. Thto ter folls short of that which is paid 

ropanKoivedmsstisuMimirrcompiimoDtfroin to God, as it exoeeds that which is 

Mr. BoraoB Walpula, (Lord Orford, on hia ntiim -jxj.i ^ ± ,,- ji , 

from Italj, bj «i iDstriptloD in Italian, ot whicl) P^'°- to Other aamts, calhng the devo- 

tliB (ollowing Is tho Bens? according to the French tion that is paid tO God by the Tiamo 

^^Pniiitr lnoiitrliiti bi«top of Bomo aurnamed "^ Latfio, iJiat to tie saints Dalia, 

BMndiEt XIV,, whDi'lhDugb an abaoiiiio prinoo, and that to the Blessed Virgin Syper- 

S*™^?tboiuaireXtli^'r("ra be**' "to*' ''*''"'> but these distinctions are only 

J «oljlir«tirniB«:iban^aii3bywtiieLheKquit&l nominal, and, in fact, if there be any 

" Lovodby Papiata^ostoomedby Proteatanta; difference, it seems to be rather in 

rl«t. burabio and diainwreattd^j^a^^^qo favour of the "Virgin, as appeftm by 

without sanf^; in their using ten Aves, or salutations of 

: Bon 0/ a (aTOHrtto Berentflonth century, atWued, by bis crlHcal 

icourttoanyprinLB, oxamiratlon of their pretenslun^ tho title oj 

.... laiiUtlc, preaenta. in nnrooatar o( aaints, ih IVuichinr da SuhiU.) 

itry, thla merited offorlng Ibiri. IV, p. !S. 80e Jso Eayle, Art. ioanuy, la 

man Pontiffa. See Nouv. Ifid.notoifa Worica, lU. p. 83. 

:. iJohndo Latfooy, in tba < Bainoge, £. p. SQS. ^B,^ 
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,iie Virgin, for one Pater, or the Lord's B.t that time to ina^e nao of the 

.flPrayer.aiidLythathumhle prostration, cessioii of tie Virgin, bat tLottoisrokt 

with which they oontinaaHy pay their her directly. 

devotion to her. When it was thought proper to bf 

ThepiuyerH that are constantly ad- Qp the feBtivala and cereiDonks of di 

dreaBBd to her are such as theae: Pagan rehgion, and only to chang»til 

"Mary, themotherofffrace, the mother objects of them, the Virgin Man Mi 

of mercy, do thon defead ns from our aure to come in for her share ofttv 

enemiiS und receive ua in the hour of new hononra, together with other HBrii 

death: pardon the guilty: give hght to Accordingly we find that, wlierMi ill 

the blind." Also " by the right of a Pagans had uaed, in the be^imnu rf' 

mother coromaud onr Redeemer, is an rebruary,to celebrate the feostoirm 

allowed address to her."' Thepaalma serpine with buraing tapera; to^Ml 

which contain an address t« God are them from this impiety, ChriatiaM b- 

applied to the Virgin Mary by Car- fitltuted, on the Bame daj, tlte E«ut J 

dinal Bonaventure, in his Fsaiier of Purification, in honoor of the Toiii 

the Bliieevd Virgin;^ and one of their Mary,and called it CJiiW(nenia«,fiN3«i5» 

greatest doctors declared, that "all lights that were used on the occarftH-' 

thingH that are God's are the Virgin This institnlion is ascribed to iVp> 

Mary's; because she is both the spouse VlglUne, about the year 536, tho^ 

and the mother of God."' others fix it to the year biS. B11I& 

Let us uow see by what steps this fore this time there had been a htitM 

progress was made ; for, strong as was thatdayca]leduTriiiravn7,or <&enuidMf^ 

the propensity to this kind of idolatry, in commemoration of Siinaoin iiiii<M( 

times and proper circumstances were Mary on the day of her pmifiiali^ 

re^niaite tobringittothisheight. It is and taking Jesus in his arms, <ihal> 

said that Peter Fuilo, a monk of Con- was presented in the temple. BMift^ 

stantinople.introdacedthename of the was not then any invoking of tlw Vfr- 

Virgin Mary into the pubUc prayers gin, no crying Ave Mana sUQ^wK 

about the year 480 ; hut it is certain lighting wai candles in ' — *■ ' 

she was not generally invoked in public The feast of the iramocntii 

till a long time after that,* Justinian was also added about the 

in giving thanks for his victories, Though we know few jrarficaks rf 

and praying, only says, "we ask this theii/eoftheVirginMiir', . ' -• - ^ 

also by tho prayers of the holy and at all concerning her ((. ' 

glorified Mary, mother of God, and so much taken for gr,. 

always a virgin ;" it being the custoin went immediately into 1 

18. (/'-I " Msrifl, other saints wereohligcJ ;. „. 

itormtBeriiiordi»,iucrj«iii,Losi4 beatific vision, till the reaurrccliLiBJ J 

m SSi"^S'™n,S'rtirim«» t^at about the ninth centory « fe^ | 

[snptwL' Art. uu. Bd. 4. pp. tiB, i2!. was institated in COmmeuioimtiaB tf I 

1^7, with (II mr bwrt.' ill. ' Pranrro tat " The worship of tht' \ . . 

OUdy. BejnlL-einoiirLidy Oyorklilcoua,! also "received new Ocor- 

will lilwiijii gin thuiki unlo our Lidv. bar -a- j .-..■ 

pnd-, .hjib. torn, mouth «=Unu.UT.'^ And mty andsupersUtion r. 

«s 00, tiirougbout lb* »hUo book.- Hw. of tury. Towards tho (■■n 

*VSiL"rf'^ I. P. iM. (P.) "omni. "a cnstom was introdm.- 

M Dal •tnt.JU'iWaniBt, quia Hilar otSpuuM ' "OniiHiiiioilWjiM-e* ehaiia 

tfniiiHt. ChrnKHI. t Vil&. t. Da Vgrb. Iiuni, tlsn <■<■ PuKMiInD qua I'oa eu 

'«. C. Till. And AmarJrftSrili. In Mvrldll. on mit flilararu d^r Bnlt)>it 

~ llMKt mriirM jiB.lflM MrHfHiiInDTanillUiul.ia'-LU 

— --_ . -in, u do ttas Tt.ully,* • natut. A. D. eit "P!) 

t irtU, 1. p, 91. ^ ""•jj'"^ I. p. *« ^f.) OM. ft. K t 
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bating masseB and abstoitiing' from The Uiiiversity of Faria dectarcd for 

flesh in her honour every Sabbath- the immaculate conception, and there 

day ;" and after this, what was called were several Popea on both sidea of the 

the lesser office of the Vii^in waa question. John SXII. favoured the 

confirmed hy TJrhan in the following JacobineH on ttcconnt of the hatred he 

century. In this tenth centnry also, bore to the Cordehera, who took the 

the rosary and orovm of the bleaaed part of the emperor Lewis, of Bavaria, 

"Vii^in were first need. "The rosary whomhehadeicommunicated. Siitus 

oonaiata of fifteen repetitions of the IV., who waa a Cordelier, favoured the 

Xiord'e Prayer, and a hundred and fifW opinion which had always been main- 

r eajiitationa of the hlesaed Virgin; while tained hy his order; and in the year 

the crovm, according to the different 1474, he published a bull, in which he 

opiniona of the learned concerning the prohibifea any oenanre of the opinion 

age of the Tii^in, consiata of an or of the immaculate oonce|)tion oa here- 

eeven repetitions of the Lord's Prayer, tical, and confirmed the new service 

and aiz or seven times ten salutations or that had been mode for the festival of 

jA/oe Mariat." ' Peter Damiani apealcs that conception. 

of the leeeer office of the Virgin as a This controversy eontinned till the 

5Bew form of devotion, instituted in hie Council of Trent, which confirmed the 

time, aa also of Saturday being conse- conatitntion of Sbtua IV., but with- 

Oiated to her honour i as Monday waa out condemning the opinions of the 

to that of the angels.^ Jacobines.^ Thie did not leasen the 

We have seen that some persons, in controversy; the Dominicans still main- 

the former period, entertained a bus- taiuingtheimmaoulate concCTition.and 

C'on that the Virgin Mary might per- the Franciscans opposing it. Spain 
a be horn without original sin. In was perfectly in a flame about it, »f 
the progress of tbinga, which I have which the very sign-poate of this day 
been deacribing, these suepiciona were bear witness. For travellera say, that, 
not likely to lose ground. However, it in going from Barcelona to Granada, 
■waa fer from being the universal opin- to the name of the Virgin Mary is 
ion, that ahe waa bom in any more always added" Sin peccadoconcebida," 
fevonrable circumstances than other conceived without ain.* At length 
persons. The first controversy on tbia Alexander V., unable to setUe the con- 
subject waa about the year 1136, when troversy in any other manner, in 1H67 
thecanonaof Lyonsatartedtheopinjon ordered that there should be no. more 
cS the im'maculate conception,as it now preaching on the subject.' 
began to he called, and would have The devotion paid to the Virgin is 
eatablished an office for celebrating it, i hi^. at Iho Council of Trent, p. 103, (P.) 
but Bernard opposed it. The Thomiats, " Deularat Mmon bxn IpHi Mncta ajuoJua, non 
or the followera of Thomaa Aquinas, ^^to'^i'if ^^S^'4?ta" i5iat^«i 
opposed that opmion till the year 1300, immaculfltam Viigliiam Murtam Dul ifaneiricom, 

first made it a proba,ble opinion, and ttii„tfomhua contonUa, quos tni^al." Bom.'. 

hia followers afterwards made it an Hwrrium dt Piccau orS^noii, ad fin. con. Trid. 

article offaUh, whilst the Pranciscans "'"'^fa^S^ ajt, "i boiloTo there 1b 

or Jacomnea held a contrary opinion ; gcarnoijiihouaofiiQninBd«tiiBtt.-i»not uvarita 

and the controversy between them con- ^'l^'?^- ^^b'Sl'^^ZmfuZT^"'^"^ 

tinned three hundred years, and indeed fu aat (joiintrj aweai to intend by word and 

l^a not reeularly been decided to this .laodthodoctiinoof thsinndnoiilaUooncepHDn. 

J ° J ^Q peasnntfl near Allamt, instesa of saluungt 

1 Uoihelm, II. pp. 32{, m. IP.) Coat. X. Ft. 
Cli. It, ad fit. 
■ Flaur;, A. D. lOSl. (P.) 
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vMj little, if at aU, lessened since the amoug the Heathens. For tiiey tH- 

Betbi' motion. At EiuBilden, or ifatra gined tbiit, after the forms <^ c<a» 

Same des Eremitca, in Switzerland, cration, the inTisiblo power of tie g«A 

MfB Mr. Coie, crowds of pilgrims from to whom any image was dedicated. *W 

I jUl quarters resort to adore tee Yirgia, brought to reside in it, and to eqixli 

\ j^ to present their ofieria^ ; and it it to the same respect aa if it U 

I jp computed that, upon a moderate cal- been the god himself in parson- At 

mlation, their number amounts yearl; leagiJi, therefore, Christiaua came bkl 

U a hundred thousand.' idolaters in the same groas aeom » 

_ .The last circumstance that I shall which the Heathens had ever beensvi 

■ ^ate, concerning the Vii'gin Mary, being equally worshippers both of iai 

i% that in 15d6, some Flemings began men andof their images. Hutno^nrt 

to wear medals in their hata in uer progress had been made in this buMoca 

honour, representing what was sup- at the close of the laat period. 

posed to be a miraculous image of her At that time pieturee and imago* 

at Hale, in Hainaalt, and which they churches were chiefly used for the fv 

wore, to distincuish them from the pose of ornament, for the commanKifr 

Protestants of that country, The Pope tiou of the saints to which tbi^ bM 

blessed aud consecrated those medals, dedicated, and the inatniatioa ^ lli 

grautingareniissionof thopunishment ignorant. Gregory the Gr^iat encga' 

9f sin to those that wore them; aiii aged the use of them, eo thni A* 

titis gave a begiuuing to the consecrar honour paid to them, w^ muck » 

ma of medals.' Dreaded towards the end of the Kili 

century, and more in the foUuvinf 

And when Sereuus, bishop of kir> 

^— — aeilles, seeing the bad coneecjnonot rf 

introducing these images, not only <r> 

BECIIOK 11. b(,fo^g tj,g^,_ „^ p^y j,,^^ ^^ bomiB* 

Past m. ^°' *^^^ *'''*? fbould be removed 6^ 

the churdies of his dioceflo, Gmoy 

disapproved of his conduct, — ^ — 



ft 



-a, T, L ■ .1 .' themiQgcs. He, Ihwet'ora, only o^a^ 

Wb ha»i! m how m ttia mctimg tlul the, migkt not bo wmUint 
jmai, a fonane.. to pclnre, .ua but mold hafo Ihom pre>«r»«l f5 
ima«8 had made BomeprogreM among chiuvhea, on the principle, tlmt tkw 
Lhnstiana, in consequenco of an undue who could not read mioht be imftrnd^ 
venerationforthe ™«on» whomlhoj by them.' But in little mon, tim • 
represented. In the natural progreee century the aee of Kome chuind ito 
of thing., image, wet. treated with doctrine on the .nbjeel, OmiSi O, 
iuorcandnio,ere.poot,till.lTOi„a. being etronuon, for Uio wcSS.«l 
Cined that the homage paid to the images wamp m 

jdnt rcuircd the ..me to he paid to & &« who openly ma^mi Urn 
bia imago. It wa. oren imagined that doctrine of imgc. in the Wo« .a 
he wa. » far proaenl to the image, aa Pope Oonetantiie, the , - "' "^ 
whiTrkiiTiSe ' I»""' »' Gregory 11,1 mi there mm. 

which he hioiMlf wa, pouemod ; the been a. much of ,ioi.e, a. of , 
imago being a bad of Wj to the kiuI in the manure,, which he look iS, 
orthoeainl. re.p.ettoit The emperor Philippic« 

Thi. wa. lh« eory Ante of thing. haJ nien an acti.e jirt in oypiSZ 
Tnni.,p.5r (P.) to imagca, and had ordored thm to fa, 

Uitwh.dMt'weav.p.ii • eucut, A. D. ioa tfl llliMpi. I n wrr 
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removed from clinrclieB, in order to put On thia poor pretence was the 

■ o the idolatrous Teneration taat authority of the Hecood command- 
ginning to bo paid to them, ment, which expressly forbids tho wor- 

\ This the Pope, -who -wished for an oo- shipping of the true God by images, 

casion of quarrelling with the emperor, entirely set aside, 'iliis is so palpiiLIe 

in order to make mm self independent a contradiction of the doctrine of the 

, of him, resented so highly, that, in a Scriptures, that the second commond- 

, i^nod held on tho oooasioa, be not only meut ia entirely left out in seTeral of 

, condemned his conduct in that respect, the copies of the ten commandments 

bat circominunicated Tiim as a heretic, among the Papists, and one of the 

and pronounced him unworthy of the others is spht into two, for the sake of 

I empire, anthoriziug and exhorting his preaerring the number felt, and to hide 

, siibjecte to revolt fromhim. Thisnem thia falaiiication £x)m Uie common 

heresy waa called -that of the Icono- people. 
, closta, or the hreakers of images. By l^e incensing of statues, which had 
I picking this quarrel with the emperor, been a constant heathen practice, ia 
this Pope and his eaccessors asserted said to have been introduced into tho 
'. not only their independence of the ChriatianworahipofimagesbyLeoIII. 
wnx>erorB of Constantinople, bat their The worship of images had many 
Buperiority to them. SnctuationB in the East, some of the 

(Gregory n., who BucceededConatan- emperors favouring it ond others dia- 
(ine, and the emperor Leo Isauricas, couragingit; but at length the proper 
ivere at continual variance ou this sub- adoration of them was folly estabUshed 
ject of images; the latter puUingthem in the second Council of Nice, held ia 
down from the churches, andthofbrmer the year 787, under the emperor Con- 
eJcommunioatiQg him for it, and also stantine Porphyrogenita, or rather h^J 
pronouncing his subjects absolved of mother Irene, a most ambitions al^^| 
their alle^ance to him, and forbidding violent woman. This, which was dUH 
them to pay him tribute, nominated the eeeoiid Nicene C7ouii0J(B 

SomethingfartherwasdoneiniavQnr decreed that images should be madal 
of images by Stephen III., or rather according to the form of the venerable I 
XV., in opposition to Constantine II,, cross ; meaning what we caU ecKci/uis^ b 
whom he had deposed, and who had or images of oar Saviour apon Out I 
called a synod in which the worship crossi that they might be made .o£J 
of images had been condemned. This any materials, that they should 'h4^| 
Stephen called another synod, in which, dedicated, and pat into churches, al^| 
another innovation in Christian worship vrell as upon walla, in private houaedl^l 
waa made, or at least authorized, viz. and upon the public roads. It na^H 
the worshipping of Crod himself by appointed in this council, that, in tl^^f 
- an image. For they condemn the ex- first place, images should be made (^^| 
ecrable and pernicious decree of the our Saviour, in the nest place of toafl 
former synod, by which the condition Virgin Mary (called by them the tnf3^| 
of the immortal God was made worse m,aculate mother of 6nd), then of tlMjH 
than that of men. "IsitIawfaI,"Eay venerable angels, and lastly of u^H 
they, " tosetnpstatuesof roortalmen, saints, that the honour of adoratio^^^ 
both that we may not be ungrateful, maybe rendered to them; not, hoi^^H 
and that we may be excited to imitate ever, that of Lalria, which they SM^B 
their virtuous actions i and ehall it belongs only to the divine nature, bo^^H 
not then be lawful to set up the ima^ " aa we approach with reverence tli^| 
of God, whom wo ought always, if type of the venerable and vivifyis^H 
it were possible, to have before our cross, and the holy evangelists, wiyQH 
eyesP"' oblationa, perfumea and lighta. Fon ■ 

■ FMina iii VHa Siiplain III. ^^ honour that is dose to the imai{f^ fl 
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ia reflected upon the prototype, and 
lie wbo adores the image, adorea the 
Buhject of it." They add, aa usual, 
" Let all who think otherwise he ei- 
commtinicated." It is to be ohserved, 
that no atataee, or esen baB-reliefa, 
were permitted bythiscouncil. These 
were not yet admitted into churches, 
u they were afterwards.' 80 passion- 
mtely fond were the Greets of this 

.Itpeciea of warship, that thej eateenied 
this second Cotindl of Nice "as amost 
signal hlessing derived to them from 
the jmiaediate interposition of heaven ; 
and accordingly inatitnted, in com- 
memoration thereof, an anniversary 
festival, which was caUed the feast of 

- orthodoxy."' 

The fathers of this counoil"e!cprea8ed 
a detestation of an image made to re- 
present the Deify. Thourfi they had 
the sanotion of Fopa Stephen's synod 
in the Latin church, and though this 
practice was not soon general, even in 
theWeat,at length pictures and images, 
even of God the Father and of the 
Trinity, became common. TheConncil 
of Treat favonra them, " pinvided that 
they be decently made: directions are 
sjso given concerning ths use of the 



Charlemagne. He called a o 
Franifort ill 794, in which the « 
Council of Nice 

Images, however, ' . 

kept in churches, for the p 
ornament and iu struction., bat i| 
was forbidden to he paid to t] 
same disposition, eo hostile b 
worship, continued to ' ~ 
successors of Chaj'lenia^ia. 
find that, in a, synod hedd at fi 
order of Lotbaire, in 825, on fi 
ject of images, it was ordered, M 
to keep them, but not to vroTsIlL 
Another council was held at ij 
Louia the Meek, in 844, i 
same decrees were repeated. 

But the greatest oppositioBil 
worship of imagea in this tf^ 
made by ClandiUH, bishop of "I 
man of distinguished sbibtiea ■■ 
and from whom the Walden 
continned to oppose this t 
every other corruption of thfl t_ 
of Borne, aeem to have had theiril 
This eminent bishop not anlj i . 
with great earnestness and force a{ 
the subject, hut perceiving how violi— 
ly the common people went into tk 
worship of images, and that ho oodl 
not by any other nieaiiB chfldl lW 



to make such images were especially i 

oondenmed at Home in 1690."' 1 

In the West, notwithstanding the f 

f fcvonr shown to imagea by the Popes, I 

t tiie worship of them did not go down 1 

■ TO well as it did in the Bast, owing to , 

le opposition that was made to it by < 

f 

0. |P.)C(ii)t.ii. Pt. li. ' 

IM.4, p. SIB. OaUiiau^i 

Jcmritm«, Bunuthudea 

Ktfl of Tnmt w iJlDwina Inugn ul "tlia Ueity 
DlSOd lb«THnltT,"ljut noihlDff MjpaAADTHUah u- 
[^Mn<l<i>lBaiBi<«r«"DalIiTociH«».TBnenitlone, ] 

.DfllWTiB Tli^nli «t Bllornm 
HoTUiaBfiaiudeBRflMd: 






I nil almnftudlnnn 



CtaH. M ilnrrt. p. 331. 



M2. But the Greeks t 
images besides those on pWia M 
or pictures : they nev 

• Bumr, A. a or. (ft) 
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*'irtatueB.' Notwithstanding the oppo- 
^-■Bitioii to the worship of imagea by the 
f Wmpcrors of the West, yet at leugth, 
^wpough the inflnencB of the Roman 
"feontiffa, even "the GfaUican clergy he- 
^ fem to pay a. certain kind of rehgionH 
^•omage to the saintly images," towards 
^lllte end of the ninth centarj ; and in 
■40118 "their example was followed by 
■■file Germans and other nations." ' 
-*' Tt has been aseerted that, properly 
■ ikieaking, worship never was paid to 
^^loges by Christians, but that when 
Mtbey bowed before them, they only ad- 
^jlrflssed themselTes to the saints whom 
' fliey represent. Bnt that their regards 
Bo terminate in the image itBelf, tm 
^^•nooli aa they do in any liviBg man, 
• wlttMn they shonld address, is evident, 
F toot only from a- variety of conaidera- 
^-^ioDS, Bnggestedbythe history of image 
■"Worship, butftom the acknowledgment 
■^rf those who practise it; which puts 
>. it l)eyand all doubt, that they suppose 
►a' real power to reside in the image it- 
► ■rit JHst as they suppose the spirit of 

t In the eleventh century it was de- 



i the Greek charch, whether 




the images of Jesus Christ and of the 
saints;" and though it was deter' 
mined in a council, "that the images, 
of Christ and of the saints . . . . dvd in 
no sense partake of the nature of the ! 
disine Saviour, or of these holy men,'' 
yet it was maintained that " they weis 
enriched with a certain coinmnmcatiott ^^^ 
of divine grace."* 

The Latin church has by n . _ 
been behind that of the Greeks ii 
respect. For, if we jndge by the pra, 
tice of the church of Kome. and evei)] 
by some of their acknowledgments. i|.1 
will be evident that a proper Lalri^ I 
or such worship as they themselrHf a 
think is due to God, is also to be given f 
to images. Those who wiite in favour 
of it " frequently cite this hymn. 
Crux ave, ipes aniea, aage piis jua- 
titiam, Teitque dona veniam; that is, 
Hail cross, oar only hope, increase 
righteonsness in the godly, and pardon 
the guilty." " It is eipresBly said in 
the Pontifical, Oruci debffTir Latria," 
that LiUria is due to the cross. This 
favours the opinions of those wlio say 
thatXafria is " to be given to all those 
to the originaja of which it is 
I to Christ ; as the Bidia is to 
be given to the images of the sainta, 
and the Hyper-duMa to those of the 
Virgin Maty.' The Council of Tren*, 
only decreed that iue leorthvp should 
be given to images, bat did not deiin^ 
what that due worship is. 

Among acts of worship, they reckoa 
the oblaBon of incense and lights ; and 
the reason given by them for all tbw 
is, because the honour of the image or 
typo passes to the original or proto- 
type ; so that direct worship was to 
terminate in the image itself. And 
Duiuiidus passed for little less than a. 
heretic, becaase he thonght that images 
worshipped only improperly ; be- 
■ at their presence we call to mind 



I 
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PART V. 

THE HISTOBY OF OPINIONS CONCERNING THE STATE 

THE DEAD. 



THE INTRODTTCTION. 

I THimt that I have sufficiently 
proved, in my Disqi^isitiona relating 
to Matter and Spirit, that, in the 
Scriptures, the state of death is repre- 
' seated as a state of absolute insensi- 
bility, being opposed to life. The 
doctrine of the distinction between 
soul and body, as two different sub- 
stances, the one material and the 
other immaterial, and so independent 
of one another, that the latter may 
even die and perish, and the former, 
instead of losmg anything, be rather 
a gainer by the cataiistrophe, was ori- 
ginally a doctrine of the oriental 
philosophy, which afterwards spread 
into the Western part of the world. 
But it does not appear that it was ever 
adopted by the genendity of the Jews, 
and perhaps not even by the more 
learned and philosophical of them, 
such as Josephus, tilT after the time of 
our Saviour ; though Pliilo, and some 
others, who resided in Egypt, might 
have adopted that tenet in an earlier 
period. 

Though a distinction is made in the 
Scriptures between the principle, or 
seat, of thought in man, and the parts 
which are destined to other functions ; 
^ and in the New Testament that prin- 
ciple may sometimes be signified by 
the term soul; yet there is no instance, 
either in the Old or New Testament, 
of this Bovl being supposed to be in 
-one place and the body in another. 
They ar© always conceived to go to- 
.getber, so that the perceptive and 
tmniiD^ power could not, m fact, be 
coiwider^ cl by the sacred writers as any 



other than B,prop&rty of a Inrbg 
and therefore as what ceased of <u 
when the man was dead, and eonli' 
be revived but witii the revival rf 
body. 

Accordingly, we have no Vtoum 
any rewar<£ or any threidffiiiif 
punishment, after death, M 
which is represented as taking 
•at the general resurrectioiL ^ 
observtuble that this is liever, is 
Scriptures, called, as witii Vi 
resurrection of the body (as if ti^ 
in the meantime, was in boom< 
place), but always the resunecta* 
the dfod, that is, of tbs iBp'^ 
there&re, there be any inUn^" 
state, in which the soul alon« . 
conscious of anything, ^thert • 
absolute silence concerning » * 
Scriptures ; death being ^"^V "* 
of there as a state of rest, of 
and of darkness, a pUce wW^ 
^wicked cease from trimbUng,^^ 
the righteous cawriot pranM W* 

This is the sum of Y^U^^ 
from the ScriptureB, and cM*^ 
of the arguments ^J"^^^ 
nature of tilings, ^hich ^}^:^J^^ 
incapacity of any ^onne^^^ 
>„x.ii.«.-«PAa BO totally loreigtt w. 



S^^B BolStally foreip ^ 
oSerT t^ tlie material f^^^^^, 

^^ cc e tliat liave no common JW 

^^^^-^\e oi aa mutual action, i-r" 
cap^^^^^^ tliat, let the mr^ 

.\r,\e\)e denned in ^^*!f ^j! 
i\ ^aaiUe to deftne it, the i 
■ .^ots-oi it e^i^lwiia no one ptt 
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idenon in nature ; there being no more 

Mmceivable connection between the 

JNiwers of thought, and this imrna- 

taridl, than between the eame powers 

■sd a in ufcria2 principle ; and for &ny- 

wing that appears, our ignoi'ance 

jh^ceming the nature of tbis principle 

-*i(nild lead -ha to suppose that it may, 

it B8 well as that it iruiy not, be 

ipatible with matter. 

All that can la said is, that we can 

relaiion between the principle 

latioii and thought, and an; 

of matter; bat neither do we 

any relation which matter 

l4o gravity, and varioiia other 

I, with which we see that it 

t, endued. The same great 

therefore, that has endued 

with a variety of powers, with 

it seems to naTe no natural 

itton, may have endued the living 

K-" ^n brain with this power of sen-- 

iBiion aad ihnvgkt, though we ure not 

itf e to perceive how this power should 

nsnlt from matter so modi&ed. And 

rince, judging by experience, these 

powers always do accompany a certain 

itate of the brain, andarc neverfotind 

[(!ept accompanying that state, there 

jast the same reason why we should 

ly that they necessarily iyiKera in, 

id belong to, the brain in that state, 

that electricity is the uecessary 



tmcti, and nothing else, that is the 
banijation of our conclusions in. both 

leea, alike. 

There is not, in fact, any one phe- 
lomenon in favour of the opinion of 
h« Boal being a separate substance 
rom the body. During life and health, 
ltd sentient powers always accompany 

C"-^ body, and in a temporary cessation 
f thought, as in a swoon, apparent 
drowning, &o., there never was an in- 
Bbuice in which it was pretended that 
Hie GonI had been in another place, and 
1mek again when the body was 
nvived. In all these casee, the powers 
of teruation and tkoutjkt are, to all 
appearance, aa much auspended as 



those of breathing and mo 
we might just as well inquire wherafl 
the latter had been in tie interval of 
apparent death, as where the former 
had been at the same time. 

There is, indeed, an imperfect mental 
process going on during sleep ; but 
this seems to be in proportion to the 
imperfection of the sleep; for when itj^ 
is perfectly sound, and the brain pro-ij 
bably completely at rest, there is no(^ 
more sensation or thought than duringj 
a awoon or apparent drowning. Oi ^ i 
if there had been sufHcient evidencsl 
of uninterrupted thought during thel 
soundest sleep, still it migl ' ' 
posed to depend upon the jjoii... .j -.-.-.., . 
which were still in the body, and might \ 
keep up some motion in the brain. 

The only proof of the power ( -. ^ 
thought not depending upon the body.^l 
in this case, would be the soul being^jl 
afterwards conscious to itself, that it^T 
bad been in one place, while the body^fl 
had been in another. Whereas, iui 
dreams we never have any idea but 
that of our whole-selves having been 
in some different place, and in some 
very different state, from that in which 
we really are. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, there can be no more reason to 
think that the principte of thought 
belongs to a substance distinct from 
the body, than that the principle o£ 
hreathing and of mov{n;j belongs to 
another distinct substance, or than 
that the principle of sound in a bell 
belongs to a substance distinct from 
the bell itself, and that it is not a 
jjoioer 01 properli), depending upon the 
state into which the parts of it are 
occasionally put. 

How men came to imagine that the. 
case was otherwise, ia not easy to say, ■ 
any more than how they came to im- 
agine that the sun, moon, and stars 
were animated, and the proper objects 
of adoration. But when once, in cousfl- . 
quence of any train of thinking, they 
could suppose that the effects of the 
heavenly bodies, and of the other ii 
animate parts of nature, were owii^^ 
to invisible powers Keidm%\&.'Oa&\cb, cs 
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to eomething that was not tbe object common sense, in this respect n 
of their estemnl senses, they mi^ht be determined. It appears, how. _ 
easily imagine man to have a principle that there were aorae Christianiitt 
I similar Itind; and then it was easy did so, and that in Aj^bta this dodnw 
lugh to advance one step farther, was held by some so late as t^lM 
and to suppose that tliis invisible prin- centory. For we are iafomtd £te 
oiple was a thing independent of the they maintained tbtit the aoa\ _ 
body, and might subsist when that was with the body, bnt, that it wiU£t| 
laid in the grave. to life again, by the power of-" 

It was a long time, however, before the resorrertiou. It is said, "■ 
men got quite clear of the idea, of the that they were induced to 
.necessary connection between the cor- this opinion by the az^giimi 
poreal and the spiritaal part of man. fluence of Origen.L 
X''or it was lon^ imagined that this in- It was in Arabia also tiia 
visible part of man accompanied the theopinionof Christ having _. 
body in the place of its interment, divimty of his own, bat obIj 
whence came the idea of the descent the Father residing in bin,,-' 
of fhe toul, shade, or ghost, into some he had no eiist^uco at all ' 
subterraneous place ; though al'tei- appearancein this world. TL 
wants, by attending to the aabjeofc, is litewise said to hare becQi 
and refining npon it, philosophers be- by Origen.' Da Pin sajs, th 
gan to think that this invisible part of auo held the opinion of Uw. 
man, having nothing gross or heavy in with respect to the Bool.* 
its composition, might ascewl rather It is to be regrettSd that 
than dettmi, and so hover in some no farther accounts coacar * 
Mfrfaer region of the atmosphere. And Christians. Ecclesiastical 
Ohriatians, having an idea of a heal call them p?itJosopler»; but 
itttven, somewhere above the clouds, which they helii Vfas fni 
and of God and Christ residing there, di&'erent from that of anj 

they came in time to think that the sophy in those times. It c , 

souls of good men, and esjiecially of over, be supposed that tUsi 
martyrs, might bo taken up thither, or was pecoliar to these pet ' 
" '~ ~ ~ place adjoining to it, and Jewish Christiana, at leasti 



where thoy might r 
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itained it, and probably a 

they continued to eabaist. Bat «_ 
no distinct account of their opina 
or of anything relating; to tW 

They were not writers t!ii/i>;si-lr(«, w 
those that were hod til' 
with them, or vaine fui " 
Wheneyor the Je«!< 
of the BOjDtir 






intioned. 



1 the 



Is the second and third centuries, above n 

those who beUeved that there was a there was a plaoo below 

aoul distinct from the body, supposed which they called pi\Tn<iii\ _ 

that after death it went to some place souls of good men remaiovii; , 

underground; but as this i» not the distinguished thisi'mmliiQM, 

doctrine of the Scriptures, it eould not dise, where they were to h ' 

have been the general Ojnnion of Chris- resurrection. ~' — ■ ■ 
tians nt the firet; and now long they ' Eiim^i. Ri>t _ 

kept to the genuine doctrine of revo- *?lL'"j"',"!i?°i'^>'TS'- "ifc" 

■ BlUluUitci Ftalruu, L fi. aU j 



latioai and t£e dictates of n 
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r Aeir opinion from the Jews, and su»- of a future judgment."' Thia was 
p'jWBed that ffacfee, or the place of Boute, evidently tlie uniiorm opinion of Cliris- 
"■ m " dividecT into two mansiona, in tinn writeia for many centuries after 
I whereof the souls of the wicked thia time. 

teined in grief and torment, and in The article concerning the deicent i 

f. other those of tlie godly, in joy of ChrUt into Jtsll, in what we call the 

Juappineas; both of them eipecbng ApOBtUa' Gread, is not mentioned hy 

Bgeneral resurrection- day."' any writer before RoSnuB, who found 

'Into this general recegtacle of Bonis, it in his own church at Aqnilaia ; but ■ 

, ^ it waa the opinion of the early fathers, it waa not then known at Home, or in 

^(.-thatChriat descended, to preach; they the East. At first also, the eipres- 

^^qnppoaing .these to be the epinj^ in sion was mnaxBiaiiut. but "in the creed 

■ytgow mentioned by the aiKiatle Feter, that carriea Atbanasiua's name, though. 

\ jft Fet iii 19. And as it is aaid in the made iu the sixth or seventh century, 

gj^gOBpel that he oame not to eaU the the word was changed into ^Ji^f or /leu. 

, ^JK^i'sou*, fiiii swmer« to repentance, But jet it seems to have been on^r- 

^ notae of them aappoaed either that he stood to aignify Christ's bterial, there 

^, did not give mnch attention to the. bdng no other word put for it in that 

q' good, or that they did not attend to creed."^ But in the declension of the 

^ )umi for they say that, whereas he Greek.andchiefly in the Latin tongue, 

^^ brought away many of the wicked, he the t*rm hades, or hell, began to be 

^ left those of the good where they were, applied to ths mansioQ of wicked 

Sat perhaps the original tradition, was, Bonis ; some of the fatbera imagining 

^ '(hat in consequence of converting Tiodcs to be io the centre of the earth, 

ihem, be removed them from the place othera under the earth, and some being 

vkere the wicked were confined, to this nncertain abont ita situation. 

^ BUbterraneous paradise, where Uie souls The high opinion that soon began 

L »f the righteous remain, in joyful ex- to be ontertaiued of the beroism and 

r pectation of a happy resurrection, merits of the martyrs, led ChriBtiana 

" Othera, however, thought that cor to suppose that a preference would be 

Saviour preached so effectually, ax to given to their souls after death. For 

y empty the whole of this Zi'iri&usjiafmm while tbe souls of ordinary Christians 

(for HO also they called tl|e predhcts were to wait their doom in aome inter- 

■ *itLin which these ancient patriarchs mediate state, or to pass to their final 

vere confined) and carried all the souls bliss through a purgation of lire, it 

■with him into heaven.- But this roust carae to be the geueral belief that 

bave been a late opinion, because it martyrs were admitted to the imme- 

yrOa not supposed in the time of the diate presence of God and of Ohriat, 

others, that llie souls of good men in the fire of martyrdom having purged 

general would be with Christ, and away all their sins at once. 

«njoy what was then called i}i,e leatijic It was the opinion of most of the 

viaimt of God, tiU the resurrection. early fathers that the world waa to be 

Thia opinion is clearly stated by destroyed by fire, and also that all 

f avatian, for he aays, "Nor are the men were to pass tlu'ough this fire, 

ngiobB below the eartk void of powers that the good would be purified by it, 

I (jioteBtalibve) regularly dispoaeil and and the wicked consumed. The former 

arranged; for there is a place whither part of thia doctrine they might bani 

the souls of the righteous and of the from the apostle Peter ; but it does not 

wicked are led, expecting the sentence clearly appear whence they derived t^ 

latter part of it. It is evident, Iioir "* 
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ever, that they had no proper idea of 
the eternity of hell tormenta. And it 
was the opinion of Origen, and after 
him of Gregory Naziaozen, and pro- 
bably of others of the fathers, that 

' the wicked, alter being thus puniehed 

' according to thetr deserts, would come 
out purified, and obtain mercy.' Am- 
brose thought that the wicked would 
remain in this fire, which was to con- 
sume the world, but how long does not 
appear." Hilary niaintained, that af- 
ter the day of judgment all roust pass 
through the fire, even the Virgin Mary 
herselt', in order to purify them from 
their aina. This opinion was the first 

t idea of a doctrine of Furgaiory, which 
was so great a source oT'^gain to the 
OTOnka and priests in after ages. 

Austin speaks very doubtfully with 
respect to the dead. He sometimea 
seems very positive for iwo atatee only ; 
hut as he asserted the^ast probatory 

' fire, BO he seems to have thought that 
good souls might suffer some grief in 
their sequestered state, before the last 
day, on account of some of their past 
sins, and that they might rise to their 
proper consummation by degrees. See 
his sentiments on this subject pretty 
much at large in hia first qne»lioit to 
Ditlcidiui;'' where he mclines to think 
that they who have faith in Christ, 
but love the world too much, will be 
saved, tut to at by fire ; whereas they 
who, though they profess faith in 
Christ, yet neglect good works, will 
suffer eternally. In bis treatiBO De 
Civitate Dei,* he does not seem dis- 
posed to controvert the opinion of 
those who say that all will be saved 
at lait, through the intercession of the 

The Gnostics are said to have main- 
tained that the greatest part of man- 
kind would be iimdhUatail at the day 
of judgment, which was probably the 
same Uiing that was meant by those 
who said that they would be eon- 
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iDSTIN TILL THE EEFO^KATIOS. 

Is the last period we have secntM*' 
thing U^e the doctrine of Pi^ttfun, 
but it is so exceedingly iiiilaB tM 
preHent doctrine of the C&omk •( 
Home on that sabject, that we (h 
hardly imagine that it could »• 
serve as a foundation for it. The ^ 
cient fathers only thoaght that ■ 

this world would be destroyed by 

that fire would purify tie gopJ. uJ 
destroy the wicked. Whrnasi, tU 
purgatory is something that ia jy 

Soaed to take place im mediately 
eath, to affect the B^nl only, ai 
terminate sooner or later, accordinfl* 
circumstances, especially the 
that are taken iti favour of tbt 
by the masses and other good < 
of the living, aa well as by tfaeii 
benefactions and bequesta for relJ 
uses before their death. 

On the whole, therefore, it laAa • 
if this doctrine of purgatory had ta* 
built upon some otber gtoaai; lii 
nothing is so likely to farnnh ■ 
groundwork for it, as the aotion* d 
the peathens concemtBg the ataitrf 
souls in the regions below, which -Mm 
always supposed capable of bdaf 
brought back again. Also th« |u^lM' 
opinions of the Northern natioM vm* 
ceming the state of souls &fttr 
were, in many cases, siiuilar W 
of the Greeks and Ronianst -" 
opinions as these would not 
their hold of the con 
their conversion to CI — 
being held, together vriA 
of the fathers afaoTtt^ 
present doctrine of p< ^^ 
in time, be the prodooa otSdm 
It is generally said Uwt tb 
tion of the present doctm« % 
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Ijhp' Gregory the Great, who lived in the ished by demons, bnt by divine justice 

auth centnry, abont 160 years after only, though angels or demons might 

jLnetin. Bnt his opinions on the snb- conduct them to the place. By the 

ject were very little different from pains of purgatory, he says, venial 

"those of Au&tin himself, and of others sins are expiated even quod cuhpam, or 

"before him, of which an account has from the guilt of them, and that some 

l>een given in the former period ; are deUvered sooner than others.' 
Gregory, however, did suppose that The present doctrine of the Church 

there was a purgatory to ej^piate the of Brome on the subject of purgatory, ' 

dlig'ht offences of which veir good men is, " that every man is liable both to 

xni^ht be guilty ; but he does not say temporal and eternal punishment for 

that this punishment would always be his sins ; that God, upon the account 

hy means of fire, nor did he suppose of the death and intercession of Christ, 

tnis expiation to be made in the same does, indeed, pardon sin as to its eter- 

place, but sometimes in the air, and nal punishment ; but the sinner is still 

sometimes in sinks, &c., or places full liable to temporal punishment, which 

of filtii and nastiness. He also speaks he must ex{>iate by acts of penance and 

of some good men whose souls went sorrow in this world, together with such 

ixnxnediately to heaven. But in one other sufferings as God shall think fit 

way he certainlj did greatly promote to lay upon him.^ But if he does not 

the doctrine, viz. by the many idle expiate these in this life, there is a 

stories which he propagated about state of suffering and misery in the 

what happened to particular souls next world, where the soul is to bear 

after they had left their bodies, as the temporal punishment of its sins, 

concerning the soul of King Theo- which may continue longer or shorter 

doric, which was boiled in the pot of till the day of judgment ; and in order 

Vtilcan.' to the shortening this, the prayers and 

Narrow, however, as these founda- supererogations of men, here on earth, 
ttions were, the m^ks were very indus- or the intercessions of the saints in 
trious in building upon them, finding heaven, but above all things, the sacri- 
dt the most profitaSle business they fice of the mass, are of great efficacy. 
Were ever engaged in; and about the This is the doctiine of the Church of 
tenth century the present system seems Bome, as asserted in the Councils of 
'to have been pretty well completed. Florence and Trpnt." ^ 
For, then, not even the best of men Before this time, the opinions con- 
were supposed to be exempted from the ceming purgatory were exceedingly 
fire of purgatory ; and it was generally various, with respect to the place of 
represented as not less severe tnan that purgatory, the nature of the pains of 
of hell itself. But then souls might it,and indeed everythingbelongm^ to it. 
always be deHvered from it by the Eckius maintained that it was in the 
prayers and masses of the living, which bottom of the sea. Others would have 
prefers and masses might always be it to be in Mount Etna, Vesuvius, or 
had upon certain pecuniary considera- some other burning mountain. Sir 
tions; and the fables and fictitious Thpmas More says, that the punish- 
miraclesthatwerepropagated to secure ment will be only by fire, but Fisher, ' 
the belief of this new kind of future his fellow-sufferer, by fire and by water. 
state, were innumerable. Lorichius says, neither by fire nor 

Thomas Aquinas says, that the place 

of pTirgatory is near to that in Ybich \ %'^^i,%l f^t^ ^ eve^r day to 

the damned are punished ; that the make my puiigfatory in this world." M^moires 

pains of rmrgatoiy eiceed aU the pains ^i^^^^t^^'^ll^.%.m. ^f^.) ah. 

of this hfe ; that souls are not pun- ^xU. Ed. 4, p. 1«7. See Seu. xrv. Deerttum d€ 

. 1 Sueur« A. D. 594. (P.) Pu»vo<mo. Con. Trid. Can. et Deeret. p. 233. 
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water, Imt by the violent convnlBioiiH festival ... in remembrance of oil i» 
of hope and fear. Fwher maintained •parted iov}e, was instituted by— "D^ . 
that tTieeiecntioDera would be the holy abbot of Climi, and added to the J^ 'i i 
a.ngels, but Sir Tbomas More thoaglit calendar towards the conclusion of lb j 
they wonid be the devila. Some again ceotary." ' i 

thought that only venial ains are e%- The Greefca, though in most nq«e|l ' 
piated in purgatory, but others that they had enperEtitiona similar lo tbiN I 
nioiial sina are expiated there likewiae. of the Latina, yet they hotct adopki ' 
Dennia the Carthusian thonght that their uotioaa concerning purgaio^, JU) 
the paina of pnrgatory wonld continue the time that thia opinion waa HiiiMil 
to the end of the world ; but Domini- in the West, the two churches Hftdim 
cua a Soto limited it to t«n yeara, and little intercourae with each other i IM 
others made the time to depend on the beaidea, the Greeks were so aliiTtahil 
number of masses. &e., that ahonld be from the Latins, that the recep&mof 
said on their behtJf, or on the will of it by the latter would ba.ve renilcnd 
the Pope. Thomas Aqninaa, as haa the former more averse to it. 
been aeen above, makea the pains of According to the doctrine of (Hilgk- 

Enrgatory to be as violent as thoae of toty, the moment that any soul i> i» 
ell ; whereas, the Khemists aay that leased from that place, it is aJaitt^ 
Konis are not in a bad condition there; into heaven, to the presence ofGudui 
and Durandua, holding a middle opin- of Christ, and made as happy as it ci> 
ion, gives them some intermiesion Irom be in an unembodied etate, which aM 
their pains on Sundaya and hoUdaya. contrary to the opinion of the ««dj 
Bede tells a long atory of a Northum- fathers, viz. that all souls continoeda 
bcriandman.who.afterhedicd.retnraed /idi^es until the ream'reotion.or.at mo*, 
to life again, and Biiid that he bad passed that qu exception waa made in Ciitar 
through the middle of a long and large of the martjre. However, thia docUiH 
valley, which bad two lakes in it, m of purgatory, and the opinion of tla 
one of which aouls were tormented with efficacy of prayers, and of luaisea, tt 
heat^and in the other with cold; and procure complete happiness for tbCN 
that when a soul had been so long in the who were ei^ioaed to it, at length oIk 

hot lalte that it could endure n^' n;.— .....i jl. — :,... .i.,._- 

'ould leap into the cold o; , _ ^ _„„ _ 

n that became intolerable, it would revive something like it by Po{>a i^^ 
leap back again. Thia uncertainty was XXII. 

so great, that the whole doctrine must Towarda the conclusion of his Gf^ 
have been discredited, if it had not this pope incnrred the disapprobatioB 
been for the iirotits wliich the popee, of the whole Catholic churcb, by •► 
theiirieatt, and the triarB, made of it.' sertiuK, "in some public dittcouiM^ 

Tne liring, being, by means of thia that the souls of the faithful, in tU: 
^loctrine of pnrgatory, deeply intereated intermediate state, were [rennitlaj Is 
QD the fate of the dead, and having behold Chriat, as man, bnt not the ba 
them very much at their mercy, the of God or the divine nature. . . . Tlii 
mistaken coiii|iB3sion and piety 01 many doctrine highly offended P liil-j i VL, 
{lersons conid not lUil to De excited in Icing of France," who caused it to la 
their favour. Before the tenth century eiamined and " condiiniucJ b( lijc Ji 
it hod been customury, in many plaoes, vinca of Paris, in UWo.' I 
to pat up prayera on certain days for i>eiiig alarmed at thin i ij ; 
the nouls that were confined in purga- ened his opinion in tlic ; ' 
tor^, bnt these were mode by each re- by saying. " that the iiii.in.' 
lijfioiia society for its own mombersand of the righteona beheld t 
fnoDils; but in this ceutury a "yearly i Mi.«li«lni ll i. I's. [C.) 

I SU**lir> Bomllh noTMUuh, p. no. if.) Cli. Ic. Snt. U. 
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eence as far as their separate state a,nd prayers of the liriag, he seems to have 
condition woald permit; " and for fear Leen in doubt."' 

of any ill consequences, from dying The ancient Waldenaea, however, who 
under the impntufion of heresy, when separated from iheChnrch of Borne be- 
te "lay upon hia death-bed; lie stib- fore the doctrine of piirgatory had got' 
mitted his opinion to the judgment of established, never admitted it; and pre- 
the church. Has soccesflor, Benediet sently alter the Reformation by Luther, 
XIIt after much controTersj, estjib- we find it abandoned by all who left 
lished tlie present doctrifle, -viz. "that the Chnrchof Rome, withoutescuption, 
the Bouls of the biffed, during their so that this doctrine ie now peculiar to 
intermediate state, do fiilly md per- that church. 

[fectly contemplate the divine nature." ' The doctrine of a ggtd, however, and 
It may just deserve to tie mentioned, of its esJstence in a separate consdoUB 
at the close of tliia period, that the doc- state, from the time of death to that of 
trine of the reBqrrection of the Baijte the resurrection, which was the fonn-| 
tody, was qnoationed by Conon, bishop dation of the doctrine of imrgatOTj,! 
of Tarsns, mthe sivth century; who, and of many other abuses of Popery^ 
in opiTosition to Philoponus, a philoso- was still retained by most. But Mo- 
pher of Alexandria, (who had asserted eheim mentions some Anoiia^tists who 
that both the form and the matter of held that the soul sleeps till the resur- 
the body would be restored at the re- rection ; ■* and the Helvetic confession 
Burrection,) maintained that the forM condemns all those who believed the 
would remain, but that the fitatter slcej> of the soul,' which shows that a 
would be changed.' considerable number must have main- 

tained it. Luther himself was of tbia 

opinion; though whether he died in it 

has Tieen doubted." It was, however, 

sicTios III. ?" '"■ '■!»'/ " "/"//i '!;■ "; 

lormera ol that age, that had it not 

OP THE EEViVAL OP THE RESTTii'S DOO- hccQ for the authority of Calvin, who 

intSE OP BBVECATiON cosoEENiNG Wrote ei^resely against it, the doctrine 

THE siiTB OP THE DEAD. of an iitUrmediat^ eunaehus stale, 

would, in all probability, have been aa 

So general was the belief of a purga- eaectually exploded aa the doctrine of 

tory in this Western part of the worid, purgatory itself. 

that Wickliffe could not entirely ahake Sever^ persons in this country have, 
t ofi". But though he beheved in a in ei'ery period since the Beformation, 
pntgatory. "he saw the absurdity of appeared in favour of tlie alesp of tkei 
supnosing that God intrusted any man sout, and it alwaya had a coastderable 
with a power to release sinners from pumber of followers. Of late this 
such a state: bnt whether the souls opinion has gained ground very much, 
of the dead might be profited by the especially since the writings of the 
preaent eicellent biahop of Cailiale, 
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ib^eot, Biit I think the diwtriiji 
1 intermediate state can never 



lothin?. In' Domimiimn with n effectually extirpated, i 

«,^ -.». ii^rnh onunnout pr u eti c al k*re$!/ Hut 

rna faund 1u hia cdHerd attae hiM dinth, tIe. ^ Gilpin'i Uf« ol bJi^-n- 

mmty-BYo toUUons of florins, of wUcli there Biit, Blog. I. p. U. 

-ore eighteen iii iii«i;[ii, and UiB cettioplnfa, * Vol. IV. p. IMi' 

^., squewod out ot tho pooole and tt.B iofailor Pt (1. <J. Hi. ioat,*! 

* Ibid. J. p. 4t3. [/■-) Cent ft Pt it Till. V. • SeeSIiifaiinB! 
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I belief of a Beparaitie boqI is ret^ned. brought about, (viz. tlia.t of the n 

. For while that is supposed to eiiat reetion of the very body that 

independently of the body, it will not putrefied in the grave, or hod li«« 

bij easily imagined to sleep along with reduced to ashes,) were bo little viailik 

it, but will be thoTig-ht to enjoy more {since, to all appearance, men 'Vt 

or less of a conacJouinesB of its eiis- exactly lite plants and brnt« animiZ^ 

tence.' and no analogy drawn from (/lem cm 

Bui when, agreeably to the dictates lead us to expect a revival,) we lawt 

r of reason, aa well aa the teatimonv of eagerly embrace that gospel, in whidi 

Scripture rightly uuderstood, we shall alone thia important truth is cleiHj 

I acquiesce in the opinion that man is brought to light. It is in the goipd 

Ian homoqeneoiiB being, and that the alone that we have an express tamt- 

powers of sensation and thought belong ance of a future life, bj a perBOD folly 

to the brain, as much as gravity and authorized to ^ve it, exemplified «1b 

magnetism belong to other arrange- in his own person ; he liaving bra 

menta of matter, the whole fabric of actually put to death, and raia^ h> 

HUjierstition, which had been built upon life again, for the purpose of giving ■ 

jthe doctrine of a soul and of its sepa- that assurance. 

rate conscious state, must fall at once. To give this value to revelation, bf 

And this persuasion will give a value proving the proper and complete nw»- 

to the gospel, which it could not hare talitg of man, on the principlei (f 

before, as it will be found to supply reason and scripture, is the object rf 

the only satisfactory evidence of a my DisqaisUianB relating to MatUt 

future life. For though a future state a/nd Spirit, to which, and also to «M 

of retribution might appear sufficiently I have added in support of it, in af 

consonant to some appearances in discussion of the subject witli Dt, 

nature, yet when the means of it, or Price,'_I beg leave to refer my Nadm 
the only method by which it could be 

» Bee fbM.,Vo!, IV. pp. n-lil; ,ilK. Vol It 

^^^-lSeBThiS:a'ir./ll,tJlmd,lB[Tmtftrttaaoy] pp. S51-flUl; lUiJ Vol. UI. pg. Hi, Ut. aO- 

^^BU. IIL PI>. S7t-m. -US. 

THE INTRODUCTION. whatever, has the (lepravatba <if th, 

n, . ... . ,, V 1 1-1 original doctrine and custom ptoe '* 

Tu.Bj u nolhin, in the whole h.story ^ J g™,t„h.iBht, or had moSl. « 
that I haye undertaken to wnte, so consequences, 
citmordmarj as the abuses that have ,„ ,„„^„„^ p„h.ps, to Iho btfd 
been introduced into the nte of the ^f t,,^ passorer. oor Lord spiioiiiM 
Lord, S,p,ir. Nothing nan be inia- ,,;, ji^iJTe. to eat bre»d an/dink 
mied more simple iii it. ongmal in- ^„ ,„ „niembrance of liim ; inline 
•Station or less liable to mnapprehen. ,„ ,,,„ ,k„ ,^, |,„^ „prmM 
^oiibuKi and jet, in no unlmice hiJ body, which .aaranetolitoota. 
■ VsL a Id. im and the wine his blood, whidi WM 



PART VI." 

IHE HISIOIiT OF OPINIONS EELATINS TO THE LOIiD'S 
SUPPEB. 




AS TO THE LORDS SVPPER. 

about to be shed for ttcm ; and we are avnTTrnir r 

inforiEed by the apostle Paul, that this !SJ!.L.ilUfl 1. 

lite is to coiitiQue in the Christian the BiBTOJtr o? the euchaeist 
chmch till our Lord'a eecoDd coming, atckr thb time op Austin. 

Farther than thia we are not inlbrmed 

in the New Testament. We only find ^'n^ first new idea whicK wae hu 
that the custom was certainly kept up, added to the original notion of _ 
Md that the Christiana of the primi- ^Lord's HQpper, wits that of its being _ 
tive _ times probably concluded the sticrameiit, or an oath to be true to a 
pnbHo worship of every Lord'a day iGoder. For the word stJcrameKf ia not 
with the celebration of it. As the ^ ^ found in the Scriptures, but was 
rite waa peculiar to Christians, the afterwarda borrowed from the Latin 
celebration of it waa, of course, in tongue, in which it signified the oath 
common with joining habitually in the which a Eoman aoldier took to his 
public worship of Christians, an open general. Thus, in the first century, 
declaration of a man's being a Chris- I'hny reports, that the Christiana were 
tian, and more so, indeed, than any wont to meet together before it was 
other visible circumstance ; becauac light, and to bind themselves by a 
other peraons might occaaionally attend eacrament.' Thia, I would observe, is 
the public worship of Christiana, with- J"!' * small deviation from the original 
out (waring any proper part in it them- 'i^^ "f the Lord's snpper ; and though 
selves. it be not the same with the true idea 

have "^f it., 1^ before eiplained,yetitcannot 
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been made to this simple institntion, beflaidtobe^onirari/toit. Afterwards 
in several periods, from the primitive ^-h® word sacrament came to be used by 



times to our own. And forthiapur- ChristianwriterHiBaverylooaemaiiner, 
pose it will be moat convenient to foreverything that was looked upon '-^ 
divide the whole history into four he solemn or mysterious, and, indi 
parts ; the first from the age of the ^" Bishop Hoadiy observes, for ' 
apostles to that of Austin, mclnding ererything relating to religion." 
his time, and that of the great men "^he neit idea which was added to 
who were his contemporaries ; the ^^^ primitive notion of the Lord'a sap- 
second extending from that period to ?""■ ^^^ of *■ mueh more alarming 
the time of Paschaaius ; the third, nature, and had a long train of the 
from him to the Reformation ; and the wo'^t consequences. This waa tha 
fourth, from that time to the present, conaidering- of thia institution as & 
In writing the history of fliis enb- '"^Jl^teru. And, indeed, the Christians 
ject, in each of the periods, I shall aSected very early to call this rite 
first note the changes of opinion with °°^ "^ the inyslbrips of our holy re- 
Kspect to the Lord's supper itself, ''SWit. By the term mijetery ' was 
together with the change of language weant, originally, the more secret parts 
wEch took place in consequence of °^ '^he heathen worahip, to which select 
it. I shall then give an acoonnt of persons only were admitted, and those 
"Uie superstitions practices that were niider an oath of secrecy. Those my»- 
gronndedon those opinions; and lastly, teriea were also called iniliationi : 
I shall relate what particulars I have thoae who were initiated were sup- 
met with rulating to the manner of po^ed to be pure and holy, while those 
cdebrdtion, who were not initiated were considered 

as impure and profaaej and by these 
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mjBteries the HeathenB were more 
attached to their religion than by an^ 
other cironmatance whatever. This 
made the firai Christians (many cf 
whom were first converted from Hea- 
thecism, and who couhl not all at 
once divest themselves of their fond- 
ness for pomp and mystery) wish to 
Jiave something of this nature, which 
was do striking and captivating, in the 
Christian religion; and the rite of tie 
Lord's Bnpper aoon atmck them aa what 
might easily answer this pnrpose. 

when this new idea was introdnced, 
they, in conaeqnence of it, begaTi to 
cxclnde all who did not partake of the 
ordinance from bein^ present at the 
celebration of it. Those who did not 
commnnicata were not even allowed 
to know the method and manner in 
which it was administered. Tertnllian, 
who wrote at the end of the second 
centniy, seems to allnde to this prac- 
tice. " Pious initiations," he sajE, 
"drive away the profane," and "it 



Samoihrace;' but as be is there de- 
fending the Chriatians from the charge 
of practising abominable rites in secret, 
he may only mean that, on the enp- 
po^ition of 8uch practices, no pfersOn 
fould reveal tiiera, their enemies not 
being present, and they wonld hardly 
do it themselves. Indeed, it is most 
probable that this cnstom of Conceal- 
mc the nrfsttjries did not take place 
till the middle of the third centnry.' 
After thi* time, the Council of Alex- 
andria reproached the Ariana with 
displaying the holy mysteries before 
the CfttechamenB, and even the Pa- 
gann; whereas "that whioh is holy," 
Ihey say. "should not be cast to the 
dogs, nor pearls before awine."' In 
the fonrtb century it was tianal to 
call the enchariflt a most trfinendone 
mYHtery, ft dreadful solemnity, and 
terrible to angels.' 



Another new idea BJinexed to th 
enchariat waa that of its being a ran*- 
f.'^; and this too was in comjJiUM 
with the prdudicea of the Jew* ai 
Heathens, who, in the early asea, bkI 
to reproach the Christiaiui with hav- 
ing no sacriiicea or oblations is tto 
religion. We soon find, howeTer, li 
this langnaRO was adopted by tbi& 
and applied to the Lord's samt 
This language is jjarticalarly 'obA Sy 
Cyprian, and in general Uie Im» 
anpper was called aji eitc&ojitfial 
saeri^e, though, in fact, they u . 
considered it aa a ■memorial of IM 
Bftcriiioe of Christ, or of his i" 
npon the croas. 

It ia evident, from the natirre of tb 
thing, ^at neither baptism nor tb 
Lord's supper' operates as a cfatuio, v 
produces any ioimediate effect q 
the mind, besides impressing it •_ 
proper aentiments and affectiimg, SDch 
as become Christians, and sndiaaai 
natarallj excited by the uae of tlia* 
symbols. Sat we lind, in vcrr vuij 
ages, that both baptiam and thoLoni* 
supper were imaguied to operate it 
different and more direct metiiod, m 
that the uae of them was siippwtd k 
de])end npon the mere act oi aina* 
istration. Both Justin Aliutyr J«l 
Irenoius thought that tttr': woa i:'.:i 
a. sanctiGcatton of the <.'!■ 
there was a li/uiiia pirti/ 

This idea of there bcin^' 
in the elements of bread ;i j 
they were consecrated, • 
for this particular purpoae, a 
door to endless superstitionsra.. 
0/ a very dangerous kind; ul 
tians were led by it to pnt ttieaa a 

external rites in the plaoe of ■ 

virtue, which alone hoe the point i 
sanctifying the heart, and iua£i&g ran 
acceptable in the sight of God. Alfr 
this we are not surprised to find (iDi 
it apjii>arg or early aa the second €•- 
tnry) that l>oth batitism and tbe LiWl 
B 11 pi 10 r were thought to U 
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' AS TO THE LORD'S SUPPER. l|i ' 

rt ynae into the real body and blood of must not jud^ of thia by their Buaaee, 
fn Christ; but we find even m thie early but by ftuth.' 

■i 6^ langnage bo highly fignrative (cbII- This writer carried hia idea of the 
4* ing the aymboU 1^ the name of the aanotity of the couaecrated ciemetita 
M flnnsB represented by them) as rery so far, as not to allow that they ever 
mnch coutribated to produce this went into the eicrewenfs of the body ; 
opinion in aller ages. It waa the miuntaining that they entered whoUy 
cvBtom with the early fathers to aay into the aubatance of the commuui- 
that the bread and wine paesed into eanta; and Chrysoatoin Bnpported this 
the body and blood of Christ, and even opinion by the compariaon of ^aoa:, 
that they are tra/nselemsiifed into them, which ia conanmed in the tire, without 
They also use other eipreasions to the leaving ashea or soot.' This was going 
Bame purpose; meaning, however, by veiy far indeed for ao early an age. 
them, nothing more than that a divine About two hundred years aflerChriat, 
virtne was communicated to them.' Ohristiana applied their thoughta very 
"We do not consider," aaya Jnatin mnch to the giving of mysticftl iignifi- 
Martyr, " thia bread and wine as com- cations to the aaoramenta, aa they wero 
inon bread and wine. For, as Jesus also fond of mystical interpretations 
Christ was made flesh, and had flesh of scripture. Among other aJluBione, 
and blood to proctrre our salvation, so a happy one enough was this, that the 
we learn that this aliment, over which aaoramentai bread, being composed of 
prayers have been made, is changed, many grains of wheat, and the wino 
and that by which our flesh and blood being made of many grapes, repre- 
are nourianed is the body and biood aented the body of the Christian 
of Jesna Christ. For the evangelists church, which was oompoaed of many 
teach us that Jesua Christ took bread, behevers, united into one society, 
and said this is my body ; he also took Cyprian was tlie first who advanced 
the wine, and said thia is mj hlood." ' that by the u'iko waa meant the blood 
Tertullian, however, saya, that by the of Christy and by the water (which 
wotda this is my body, we are to under- they always a,t tliat time used to mii 
stand the ^jtirB of my body.' with the wine) the Cftrisitora people { 
The lanjfuage of Cyril of Jerusalem, and that by the minttiTS of them the 
tinthiasnbjecCiapecnliatly strong, and union between Christ and bis people 
injgbt very well mislead hia hearers, was represented. This idea continued 
whatever ideas he himself might an- a long time in the church. But some 
neitoit. He aays to the yonng com- aapposed that this irater and wine 
mnnioants, " Since Christ has said, were a memorial of the wfrfcr ojirf 
this is my bodij, who can deny itP blood which issued from the aide of 
Since he has said, this ig m'l hlnod, Ohriat, when he waa pierced w^th the 
■whocan'say it is not aoP He formerly spear, aa ho hung on the cross.' 
changed water into wine, and ia he not It waa a natural eonaequenoeof thia 
worthy to be believed, when he aaya Buperatitiousreapact forthe euobatiHti- 
that he has changed the wine into cat elements, that many peraona began 
luB blood P Wherefore let na, with to be afraid of communicating. Aa- 
fiill assurance of faith, take the body cordingly we find that, whereas origi. 
and blood of Christ. For under the nally, all Christiana who were bap- 
form of bread, the body ia given to tized, and not nnilsr •"■"* 

tliem, and under the form of wino, his communication, 

Wood." He then tells bis pnpib they supper, yet in_ 

torn, so many a' 

TrmJiB, p. 221. {P.) * O'' '■ 

Lit. Thlrtbj, p. 98. {F.) ' B 
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of ^te service, that he was obliged to wine were held up to the Tiew of fhs 
reprove them for it with great severity; people, before they were distributed, 
and various methods were taken to en- that they might be seen and contem- 
gage them to attend it. plated with religions respect ; from 
When the bread was called the body which the adoration of toe symboh 
of Christ, the cloth which covered it was was afterwards derived, 
nsnally called the cloth of the hodnf, and Towards the end of the fourth cen- 
was considered as entitled to some par- tnry, it was thought wrong to commit 
ticular respect. And we find that Op- the blood of Christ to so tnH a thing 
tatus reproached the Donatists, that as glctss. Jerome reproaches a bishcp 
they had taken away these body-cloths, of Toulouse with this, he being a rica 
ana that they had washed them as if man, and able to afford a better vessel 
they had been dirty. Also, Victor of and more propner for the pnrpose.' 
Vita complained that Proculus (the As the primitive Christiaxis con- 
executioner of the cruelties of Gen- sidered then: joint-partaking of the 
seric, king of the Vandals, against the Lord's supper as a bond of union 
Catholics) had made shirts and drawers among themselves, it was natural to 
of them. This body-cloth was to be of send part of the elements to those pe^ 
very fine linen, and not of silk, or of sons whose infirm state of health, or 
purple, nor of any coloured stuff, agree- necessary avocations, would not aUow 
able to an order made by Pope Sil- them to be present. For the wt»« 
vester, or, as some say, Pope Eusebius. reason consecrated bread was also sent 
In this age the table on which the to the neighbouring, and often to dis- 
eucharist was celebrated was called tant parishes, as a token of brotheily 
the "mystic table;" and Theophilus, communion. This they did, particn- 
to whom Jerome (if the epistle be larlyatthe feast of Easter ; and, pro- 
genuine) writes, says, that the "very vided no superstitious use had been 
utensils and sacred coverings were not made of it, tnere seems to have been 
to be considered, like things inanimate, little to complain of in the custom, 
and void of sense, to have no sanctity, However, the CouncH of Laodicea 
but to be worshipped with the same thought proper to forbid this sending 
majesty as the body and blood of our out of the elements, as a custom Iwr- 
Lord." ' rowed from the Jews and the heieticB. 
In the fourth century, the Lord's But Pope Innocent, who lived a cen- 
supper was celebrated sometimes at tury after, still continued to send ^ 
the tombs of the martyrs, and at consecrated bread to the neighbooring 
fanerals, which custom gave rise to parishes.' 

the masses which were afterwards per- But the greatest abuse that wai 

formed in honour of the saints, and made of this custom was in conse- 

for the dead. Also, in many places, quence of the consecrated elementB 

about the same time, the bread and being thought to be of use to the sicki 

1 Middieton's Tntrod. Dis. p. 57. (P.) Dr. ^ s* medicinal way, and to be a means 

Priestley, in his edition of the Corruptions, had 01 preserving persons in JOUmeyS, and 

attributed this representation to Jerome, on the npon VOVafires ; and as oersons miskX 

authority of the Latin original, given in a note ^t.4. ^^ 1 x^l. ^ ' \i r. ^a. 

byDr. MIddleton. But in his corrections, men- ^^Ot always have camed homo With 

tioned p. 12 [Rutfs Priestley, VoL V.], he pro- them enough for these USCS, it WSI 

Critical Review;* who says that Dr. Middieton quantity 01 the consecrated bread to 




is attributed by Jerome to Theophilus. The sick, let him receive the body and blood 

reviewer adds, that the whole passage is 

probably spurious. See Mifldleton's Works, I. a Larroche, p. 53. (P.) 

p. xlii. Note, and Crit. Rev. IV. p. 198. > Basnage, Bistoire, L f 
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r Christ, and let liim keep a part of clearly the case in the ttme of Cy- 
lis little body, that he may find the prian.' The custom continned in tuu 
womplishnient of what St. James Weatem church till near the time of 
Ljs, Let those tnho are sick go ta the the Beformatiou, and it ia still the 
niTch to reccice etrength of body."^ practice of the Eaatern churches, and 
hia same father also mentions a of every other ^rt of the Christian 
Oman nho had made a plaister of world Ihatwa' jerer Eabject to the see 
le sacramental bread for a aore eye.' of Rome.* 

Some of the ancient ChriBtians used The diffez^nt classes of ChristianH in 
I bury the aacra,mental bread tojjether the primitive times, as they respected 
ith the dead, thinking, no doubt, the Iiord'a Bupper, were as foUowg. 
.at it would be of as much use to There were four orders of the Cate- 
lem in that long journey as it had ohumens. The first were instructed at 
jen in other shorter onea. However, their own honses; the second heard the 

a council held at Carthage in 419, exposition in the church ; the third 
lis practice was conilemned; but it attended the public prayer; and the 
>pears that the cnstom waa not fourth were those who were completely 
bollr laid aside at the end of the ready for baptism; for till that time 
jTith century, though it had been they did not attend the celebration of 
x>Libited again by the aiith general the encharist, but were formally dis- 
itmeil in 691. The reason was, that missed at what is called mieaa cate- 

bury these sacred elements waa now chameiiortim, as the final dismiesion 
.ongnt to he a profanation of them; of the assembly waa called mUsafide- 

that a custom which took its rise iiuin} 
yia one degree of superstition, waa The primitive Christians commnni- 
>oIished by a greater degree of it; cated aft«r supper, but the custom of 
id of this we shall have other ia- celebrating it in the morning was 
ances in the course of this history. frequent in the church in the time of 
Having thus not«d the changes in Tertullian, in consequence, no doubt, 
e doctrine of the eucbarist, and the of a superstitious reverence for the 
peratitioua practices which in these elements, which led them to thinh that 
j-Ij times were derived from the it was wrong to eat anything before 
roneous opinions of Christiana on they partoolf of them; but it waa still 
e anbjeet, I shall now relate what I usual to communicate in the evening, 
Lve been able to collect concerning on Holy Thirsday. Chrysoatom being 
,e manner in which it was adminis- charged wji giving the encharist to 
red. some perBf iia after a repast, said, " IE 

In the first place, it cannot be denied I have doiie it, let my name be blotted 
at, in the primitive times, all those from the catalogue of bishops, and let 
bo were classed among thefaithfal, 

ceived the encharist every Lord's ^"'""''J^'SS^^p^'^^S"^^^'!?"^'''^ 
ly. After reading tlie Scriptures, au'uSr'publlc wmonmionMo Infanu, o« A of 
id the eiposilion ot them, or the aer- IholanderMtage.betarathoJwarBaWeloipoiik." 

on, at which others might attend. "rl^'i^ntt'i'lMMaiiTl VdL II. pp. sa", 3S-". 
ley proceeded to the public prayer, in and tbe fl'oix. i end on s taitiier «iiuEtnHacm 
bfoS tie audience bore tle.r pirt. il :;,™S,*"C; aS.S;,""." ™"S 
aat by saying occaaionally Amen, ana ^^^ pnxsuiim," pnvioui to ti"> ni«-rraii'm.. 
le eervice constantly closed with the '•■ "J* 'Slu'''hf^^''° f''° '" 
Jebration of the encharist. We even [J^ ^^etimesto new-iCTn^faf 
tid that young children, and indeed hKV9b«dohri«t«n«i,iiicMootir 
iTanta, communicated. Thia waa ^',^^ ' ^™^2'«-™^Bnt°™ 
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V. DJB not be Tcolconed among the ortho- 
It rhaving been cuatomary witli tlie 
enercr they mude a sclemn 
IS beforo God, to bring some 
ifetrons, thsao Oliri&tians, whenever 
lay 'asEembled ica , piiblio worsbip, 
(which tliey alsn considered as an ap- 
pearinff before God, and espeoially in 
the mora BoleiHn.part of the service, 
the adrainialration. of the eacbarist,) 
brought with tbaai ■aqnantityof bread 
Moid tvine,' and especially the firat- 
of their corn and grapes. Of 
offerings, or ohlntions, as they 
ailFucted to call tbemy a part was 
■vpA for the enchariBt, and part 
was eaten afterwards incouiinon, 
wbat they called their ngapis, at 
e- feasts, hot the remaiDder was 
-wppropriatcd to the maintenance of the 
ministers and of the poor. Besides 
bread and wine, it was the cnstom to 
offer many things of value at the same 
time. ' But at leng^ ihsf Umited the 
oblations nhiob were made on this 
piirticular occasion to bread and wine 
only; and aflerwarda they wanally 
made for this purpose one great loaf, 
•or cake, which they said represented 
unity of the church, and which 
broken in puUic, imd dietribnted 
a many as communicated. In the 
th century some churchea subati- 
ited what they called evhigke, or 
bread, for the bread of the Lord's 



of the euchniist, and tbereftirc 
did tbe same. This mixtuio of 
with the wine is mentioned by 




unicjito 


Ut^A 
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nr "-thu sumDiwt of 4Lft holj 
it,. '.Ill* Fii«U wiJ dmcuna ..nn? the 

tllor i-l llw yr:<lhii\i. by tlila iiblntfiPti, 



Tertullian, and Cyprian pretwidsOa I 
it was of ungear use. We find tU f 
some Christians commnnirsW « ' 
water only, from which 
called Atjuarians.* These 
only ManiGheans, who tihhc 
ibut also othem who were ii 
of mortifyin)^ the flesh b; 
from marriage, and thn t_, 
meat, as well aa of wine. 

When the elements begun t< 
Bidered in a Buperstitioi 
something more than meii 
wine, there must have 1. 
when thsy imagined that t 
took place; and in the 

was Boppoaed to he 

•fn-aiim- which preceded- ti 
tratiim, -and not by ain 
form of- words; and thifl ii 
that the Q*eek Chnreh i 
concerning con9ccHrti«i, 
wards, ■though it is not e 
mine when, the changA n_ 
to take place ba - the -^ 
pronouncing tie- words, T 
body, ra Latiij, hoc eM ror^ 
aa if tbere-had becneotaepi 
tue in the strand of those w_^ 
pronounced by a person dnm 
to use tliem. Tlnu also ttnl 
imagined that the presOnM-fl 
visible Divinity v.-as ntndff td 
an image, hj the priest pit' 
some form of words, whic^ m 
fonneeTdtrnff them. 

The eocharistical olemeDtslJ 
conaiderpd hs something fc ' 
natnral to snppose that n 
holiness belonged also to t 
which the aenrice »a» j " 
therefore that it o 
by some ceremony, 1 
pose. Gregory Ny» 
eloqnence on the snl 
rist has beeatvcit^d ■ 
have been the first irb_ 
ceremony of this kind. 
the fourth century, u !■ g^ 
agreed, that places of wtml^ h 
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II to be oonseora'ted, though ia some very principal part of aolemn, religions wor- 

t bimple manner, and it was then for- sliip, it ia probable that the prayer 

i feiddeo to celebrate the Lord's anpper which precsded it, and from which the 

eseept in conaecmt^d plaoea. "Wiien whole service got the nameof eue/K»- 

feharohes were bnilt witlt moremagm- rivt, was of «otee length, especially u 

Ifi^ence, nnder Coiiatantine, there was n we do sot iind that^irayer wae naed ia 

particular plaoe eallad the soncSuory, any other parS of the service. In the 

IwKere thet-able or altar etoad. third ceDturyitisparticnlarlyobeerved, 

'Lights in the day-timeiwere BBoal that the prayers ■ which, preceded tJio 

io many cBTemoniea in the heathen re- celebrati^ of the eachanst were con- 

li^on, whencean ideaof ch«erfuliiesB, siderably lengUiened, as well as tlutt 

fcnd of tacre^ness also, -wob annexed to the golomnity and pomp with wLich it 

Kheni; andtheOfaristaansof'thaseagee wasadministered were inerea^edi and 

v/ere but too reiidv to adoptthe reli- that at thiatime persons in a state of 

jions customs of the Heathens, partly penitence, ajid otlierB, were citluded 

sroTa their own attachment to them, trom it, in imitation of the heathen 

md also with a view to malre their re- myBteries. 

iffion more- inyitiatf to the Pagans. It was the cnstotn within this period 

The custoni of nsing wax-lights at the to aak forgivenese ofoua another, as 

PDSba^ratiinpairticnlar, prohabljhegait well a« to^-^ve thti kiti of feaix, at 

p tJteiams'of Austin, in the fiFtJi cen- charity, beloro communion, the mea. 

Mry. For, in the time. of Gregory I. kiaaing the men, and the women the 

hey were naed at baptism ; and Isi- -women. They also nsed to kiss the 

tore of Seville," who waa contemporary hand of the , priest. This custom of 

rith Gregory, sppuks of it as a thing asking pardon before communioatina;, 

atabliahed. "Those," gaysjie, "wio was ■uaed in IVanoe in the eleventh, 

n. Greek are called Acotijfes, ore in century.^ 

iatin called Imh-bearem, because they At tirst the deaoona geoemUy ad- 

axrj lighte ivhen the gospri ia read ; ministered the elements, but in the 

)r, when the aacrifice is ofiered, not to iburth Council of Oarthagfl, they were 

lissipate darkness, but to express joy, only suffered to administer ia oases oi 

o declare, under the tyue of corporeal neceaeity. Afterwards they adminia- 

[glit,theliglitspokcnof in thegospel." t^red the cnp only, vdiile the priest 

n. bleasing these torches and flam- who oelebratwi gave the bread. Some- 

leaox, they said, "0 Jesus Chriat, times women served on this oocoaion, 

5e»s this wax, we beseech thee, that it and though it was forbidden by Pope 

ja.y receive of thee such a power and Gelasius, the practice continued in. I 

enediction, that, in all places where Tnany. plaoea till the tenth century .' I 
; shall be. lighted and set, the devil Cyril.of Jerusalem, at theendofttifr, I 

lay tremble and fly for fear, and may fourth century, exhorted his oommnni- 

n more attempt to molest or aeduce canta to receive the bread "by anpport- 

e who aerre thee." ' It must be ing the right hand witli the left, also j 

evei that this ouatom of nsing to receive it in the hollow of the band, I 

gbts at the celebration of the euoha- and to take care that no erumb of it ] 

,at began in the East, a little after the fell to the ground ; and that in receiv- i 

me of Gregory Nazianzen. ing the wine, they ahould apprnanh it 

The blessing of the bread and wine with the body a Uttle bowed, in iJi-^a 

eed by our Saviour himself was pro- ofveneration. Thesiitliseneratponucil 

ably nothing more than a very abort ordered that the handa eUt ' 

ipa.yer, auch ua we commonly use be- in the form of a cross. ' 

are nieat. But when the admiuistra- custom in the time of J<J 
ion of the eucharist came to bo a i ,bj,i ^ ib- 

, I lamicliB, p. TOT. (P.; ° IbLiLB. 
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"flle bread ; and in the liturgy of Chry- 
^fostom, used bj tiis Oreeka, it is di- 
Orectcd that he who receives the ele- 
■ments slionld Was the hand of the 
deacon from whom he receives them.' 
1 needless to note the progresa of 
irstition in all these obaervances. 
'hen the servioe waa ended, the coa- 
^ Btion was dismiaaed by the priest, 
aajfing He, Miua art ; which Pohdore 
fVu^ acknowledges was also the form 
'. iof dismiaaing the idolatroua aervicea of 
Hlo Pagans/' There was, likewiee, aa 
WBa observed before, a formal dismia- 
-noit of the catechnmens, before they 
■proceeded to the celebration of the 
eticharist, in the same words, and from 
this term miaea, the whole service came 
afterwards to be called by that name, 
which by cormption ia in the English 



^ether with that of a sanef^^n; wwr 
in the elements themselves, contnMl 
to introduce a, train of snpeiatili^ 

practices into the ChriBtian chiM^ 
but we mast go mach de«io Jalt 
this superstition ia the two lollwaf 
periods, with less pleaising pnspin 
than in the last. We have sees ik 
shades of the evening- close upon ■; 
wo must now prepare to pats linW^ 
the darkness of the night, bul «n I 
the hope that, as we come dcw«b| 
our own timea, the dayJight wJl eil 
us again. 



THE HISTOBT C 






'Ihe primitive Christians did fre- 
[nentlyeat incomroon, before tbecele- 
ration of the Lord's supper. To this 
Jdnd of entertainment, to which every 
person bronght what he thought proper, 
they gave the name of agape or lovi- 
feast I and it ia thought to be alluded 
to in the epistles of Peter and Jude, 
•2 Pet. ii. 13 ; Jude 12. This custom, 
however, of eating in common having 
been abused, it was forbidden by the 
Conucil of Laodiceain360. But before 
this time, when it began to be thought 
improper b> eat anything before the 
euchariat, this feast was omitted till 
after the celebration.* 

Snch was the progresa of snpersti- 
tion in this age of the church, which 
aboanded with men of learning, and 
writers. We are not to expect a re- 
formation of these abuses, in the next 
period of gross darkness, and while 
the same causes of corruption, and ea- 
peoially a fondness for pagan customs, 
and a williagnesa to gain over the 
f Hgana by adopting them, continued 
" ' increased. We have now seen 
the pagan notion of mytieriei, ta- 

I.anKha,p. IIB. (P.) 

u'n*h*liD*, I. p. IM. ii-.; C*Bt. L Ft It Cb. 



In this period we find a 
derable advance towards ; 
trine of trantuhElantialion, wlui 
afterwards establiahed in ihe VfeS 
church; but the first great steptcno^l 
it, as well as almost ail the abi 
which an account is given in I] 
Section, was made in -Uie 
Anastasius, a monk of i 

(in atreatiae againatec 

aaserted that the bodj of C 
impassible,) said, that the e' 
the Lord's supper were tlH 
and blood of Christ; for 1 
Christ instituted the euc' 
not say, this is the lijpe i_ 

my body, but my h'>dy. 

dently a language nnknown l| 

ancients, when tney etioke n 

cally bnt gravely on t 

yet, on the whole, it ia certanlfl 

did not mean so much i. _ .. 

wards nnderatood by tint ! 

speaking.* 

But John Damacceniu, ] 
monk, and a celebnit«d y 
East, not only followed Ajwad 
his lan^age, but made * mit] 
in the ideas anneitd to tti H/t 
• Bomr, JL D, «». (fj 



AS TO THE LORDS SUPPER. H» i 

"when Bomehave called the bread and and sacred in the encharistical elements 

grille fiijuree or siyns of the bodj and lept advancing in the West, as well 

lAoaA of Christ, aa Basil, the; epake as in the Eo^t; and they nere con- 

<rf them, not after consecration, but sidered as bearing some pecniiar rela- 

"before the oblation was consecrated." tion to Christ; who was, therefore, 

** Jedua," he saya, " baa joined to the thought to be, in some ertraordinary 

bread and wine hjs own divinity, and manner, pi'f<eniwiththeni,batinu'7((d 

made them to be his body and blood." manner, they had not perhaps any 

^e illustrates this in the following diatinct idea. J 

-manner; — "Isaiah saw a lighted coal; Whea the encharistical element* I 

now a liehted coal is not mere wood, were contddered as so pecaUarly sacTed>*l 

"bat wood joined to fire ; bo the bread we are not surprised to iind that many I 

of the sacrament ia not mere bread, methoda were used to prevent the loss 

but bread joined to the divinity; and or waste of them. Among other me- 

the body anited to the divinity is not thods, they began, pretty early in this 

one audtfaeeamenature, but the nature period, to take the bread dipped in the 

' of the body is one, and that of the consecrated wine. This was partica- ' 

^vinity united to it, another."' In larlr noticed in the eleventh CouncitS 

the second Council of Nice, when it of Toledo, in 675, and in another at^' 

'vaa nrged on one side that Christ had Braga in Gallicia, in which a decrea 

no other image than the sacrament, it was made to pnt a stop to this prao-i 

was argued by the council, that the ttce ; but still it was allowed that th» 

aacramant after consecration waa no encharistmight beadministeredtosi^ 

image.butprojierly hiabodyandblood." persons and young children in thiw 

7bia has been the faith of the Greek manner. The Armenians still '-^' 

Chnroh ever since the time of this the eacbaristt in. this way, ai 

Jjamascenoa, who wrote in the begin- Moscovites take the bread an( 

•ning of the eighth century ; and hia together in a spoon.^ 
jiame ia aa great an authority in tJio I have observed that, in the fomiffl;i 

ISaBteni church, as that of Thomas period, it was usual for the communi- 

.^Aqninaswaa afterwards in theWeatem. cants to carry some of the conseeratfid- 

In reality, the Greeks must consider bread home with them, and to take it' 

tbe eucharistical elementa as anolhfr with them when they went on a jour^ 

iody of Christ, to which hia soul, or ney; but in the Council of Saragosaai 

bis divinity, bears the same relation within the present period, they who 

lihat it did to the body whieh he had did not eat the bread at the tune of 

sriien on earth, and with which he as- communicating were aoatbematized. 

cended to heaven. They must suppose Thus a greater degree of superstition 

that there is, as it were, a multiphca- put an end to a practice which had been' 

(joli of bodies to the same soul. So introduced by a leas degree of it. 3ow< 

real change, however, is by them sup- ever, the practice of consecrating a great 

|>OBed to be made in the substance of quantity of bread was kept up ; and in 

the bread and wine; only from being the time of Charlemagne, eipress direo- 

xaere bread and wine, it becomes a new tiona were given for keeping it, in order 
Ixa dy and blood to Christ. 

Whether this new opinion spread 

into the "West, does not distinctly ap- ™o^^'\t,E|/^Voi^inB"^wEiifit 

pear, and the two churches had not, at piact 'ul bread, and t«inperstb tlietn b 

-that time, much eommnnication with ^"^''■'?,^^',!^"^^''i','™".'^j?° '^' ^^^ 

each other. But fi-om the same general f^if/^a thoa win ° nSiIdtiiii «utti^°Uiri[ 

r.Causea the idea of something mystical «aier, tn ropraaont the hlowl and mitar nhioli 

y flowed tram oor Baviour'a aide." The guuiof, 

■ IjUTocha, p. SST. IP.l Caiahirm—Ccmaniuiifll<iilmavUu,n2i,BiA. 
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to eommnnicftte the sici.' Thia con- ord(uiiedtha,tiioperB(BiHh(Hi!d«lt^«5i 
seorated bread, it had been the custom mass, naleBS the prjpal maili? n tlifi' 
to keep in a close chest in tlie charoh; Aiaongotheraccusationeof JohaiH- 
liut at the Council of Tours, in 567, it he was chatted with celebrating b« 
was ordered that the host (as it was without communioa.* 
iieii called) should ba kept not in a No laws, howeTer, oonld long da* 
chest, but under tte title of the cross, the torrent of this abuse. It l« " " 
to excite the devotion of the people.' imagined that the cclobration tt 

Among uther enperstitious customs mnse was o&ring the most ac" 
within thie period, we find that aome- sacriiice to God, whicb wnaU 
times the consecrated wine was mixed the pardon of ein, and for — 
with iflk, in order to sign writioga of a aonls out of j>nrgn,tory, ' 
pocolirly Bolemn nature. Thna Pope money were giyeii ajid 
Theodore.intheaeventhcentttry.aigned the priests for thie puipoMh 
the condemnation and deposition of proved a source of imnietiM 
PyirhuB, tJie Monothelitei it was used tJiem. Bnt this abuse wr~ 
at the Qondemnfttinn of PhotiuB by the creased when monks were 
fathers of the Council of Constanti- Pope Gregorj.todotl)eofficeof| 
nople, in 809; and Charles the Bald, This order of men hnd luoeh 
and Bernard, count of Barcelona, also for the purpose, and an idea of ^_ 
signed a treaty with the sacrameu- sanctity was anuexcd to tbeir 4 
tat wine, in &14. It ie evident, how- terin the minds of tl»e oon " 

ever, irom this very abuse of the eucha- To the monka may b« a1 

ristieal elements, that they were not at orieia of pinnate rhapvln, Kud 

tJiBit time aopposed to be the real body tiplication of altars in 

and blood of Christ; for, since they celebrating several masse 

have been thought to be so, it would time. For, according to 

be deemed a great profanation to make torn, it was not lawful tot ^ . _. 

anj snch nse of them. one mass, at which all assisted;- 

It is not denied that, originally, the was a thing unheaj^ O'f thst 
celebration of the Lord's sopjter was a eon shonld celebrate maas o> 
part of tiie public worship in which day, upon the same ftltar-, 
oil the congregation of the faithful which is stall observed in ti 
joined; but in the Church of Rome at churches. For the Gr«eln _ 
present the priest alone communicates one altar in ^echureb, tier An 
in general, while the congiegation are tberaentiouofanj|morein*'— * 

mere spectators of what he is doing, church till the eitrhlh oe_ 

and only join in the prajera. This in the time of Adritin I., •m'bu 

was occasioned by the superstitioua wards the ead of the eighth 

veneration for the elements, from which there ia mention made of th^ ;?•*< 
was naturally derived an idea of soma altar, to distinguish a, from othina 

Cticnlar preparation being necessary the same church. Wbeiicvvr tlviJn* 
the reccivmg of them. The flrst oconra in any period prior to «U».*r 
notice that we tind of this. kind of ixoH otiara we are to nndi^ntniitl Ihet^^ 
was about the jeer "00 ; bat we have pf th-r mariyfi-e. which ore nftaB • 
Keen that, even in the time of Chrysos- called.* The Kret mention thu •*> W* 
torn, the people ia general began to oftlie encharist being »lel>n>tnl »■• 
'Icoliue communion; but in the time of than once in the coiirw of ihi; s^ 
UharlemngncthepriostewereforbiddcD day iu any chnrth. i* in thr flftii •» 
to celebrate laasa alone; and Pope Soter tury, when IjCC I. ordered it on p^ 
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^tival days, when the crowda were bo 
)teat that the churches could not con- 
iff" those that reBorted to them. 
'- To induce the common people to 
ttntinue their offerings after they 
fatsed to communicate, they iieTe 
iven to understand, that provided 
ley iept np that caatom, the service 
Sfnld Btill he Tisefnl to them; and 
iatead of a real commnnion with 
read and wine duly consecrated, the 
riests gave tliem a tind of aabatitnte 
yc it, and a thiag of a much less 
■wrful nature, viz. bread, over which 
tej prayed, and lo which they gave 
lie name of halhwed bread. This 
ras aboTit the year 700.' 
"It was in conaeqnence of few persons 
fifering themselves to communion, that 
^ie Jinesta got a hahit of speakiiig- in 
r very low voice, a custom which waa 
Sferwarda eontinned through snper- 
tation. This is said to have begun 
3x>i3t the end of the tenth oentnrj ; 
i^A eoiiie say that it proceeded from a 
Bport that Qod had punished with 
ibdJeu death some Eiiepheids who 
tea" the words of consecration in the 
telda.' 

paving noted these general abuses 
bt^peoting the eucharist, I shali now 
Insider the method in which it was 
IBaiinistered, going over the different 
^'EtitB of the service for that purpose ; 
ind we shall find traces enow of snpcr- 

■ 'iion, every step that we take. 
A.8 there is nothing prcBciibedinthe 
ff Testament concerning the order 
public worship, or the mode of 
celebrating the I.oi'd's supper, different 
chiirches fell naturally into different 
"methods with resjieet to them, as we 
';MB ia what remains of several of 
■fine ancient litureies. That of most 
churches had pr^ahly been gradually 
altered, especially as men's ideas with 
WBpect to the nature of the serviec 
!ite5f had changed. The present mhoh 
of the mass, m it is now used in the 
Cbnrch of Rome, was, fur the most 
part, composed hy Gregory the Great, 
. of Ancient CoremoniM, p. 8B. (P.) 



who made more altcrationa in it than il 
any of his prtdeceEsors. He intro- I 
dnced into it many pompous cere- 1 
monies, but it was several eenturite J 
before this canon was adopted by all | 
the members of the Latin church. la I 
699, Pope Sergius added to the canon J 
of the mass, that while the priest ia. 
breaking the bread, he should einfc 
three times, Iiamb nf God ii-ho fakethi 
away the sin of (he luorW, have wer^l 
upon Its ; btct that the third tim^fl 
instead of the words Atwe mercy wponM 
«g, he should say, j/f nji( its peaee.' I 

Since the celebration of the eacharistw 
was now considered as a proyer saeri-M 
fice, the table on whieh it was offered 1 
came of course to be an aJiac; and/j 
as altars in the Jewish chnrch, and ^ 
among the Pagans, were consecrated, ' 
the Ohristiac altars must be Bti too. 
Tlie first mention that is made of tho I 
consecration of altars, {niore than was J 
observed to have been done by Gregory ,« 
NyasenUB,) is in the Council of AgdOj, \ 
in 506, when they were ordered to bftj 
consecrated both by chrism and by.'j 
the benediction of the priest. In thft I 
ninth century they added water to the J 
chrism, and incense, and other things, I 
TheyalsoconBecratedNireef«6Ee-eio(/w- 1 
of several fashions, and a kind of veA I 
of several colonrs, according to th» I 
difierent days, &c.* 4 

In order to be better entitled to th^ij 
najne of tiUnrs, and to correspond W'fl 
the altars in the Jewish and PftgaSw 
religions, all the wooden tables we»l 
removed, and all altars were ordered Wl 
be made of stone. And it was farther 1 
alleged in favour of this custom, that. I 
Jesus Christ is called the eiirn^r-eton^ I 
and foundation of the ehnreh. Thill I 
institution is aaoribed to SilveHter ; bat I 
the decree is not found. It was fci 
council nf Bpaone, in .517, that tbrbadaj 
the consecration of altars, uolei 
were made of stone,' 

To the due consecration of altera i 
is now requisite that there ehould fa 
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relics in them; but this was fer irom 
being the case originally. For a, council 
in the seventh century ordered, that 
altara should not he consecrated in any 
placfl where a body had been interred.' 
The last thing which I shall obaerve in 
respect to altars is. that Beds is the 
first who makea any mention of vor- 
tahU ones. 

It was the cnstom in all this period 
not only to make nse of lights, thongh 
in the day-time, during the celebiii- 
tion of the euchariat, but of incense 
also ; and both these appendages were 
borrowed from the heathen aaorificee, 
and were first adopted by the Greeks, 
imd BO early as the midtJle of the fifth 
century; mention being then made of 
assembling the church by flarabeaui 
and perfumes. But it is not saiA that 
this was for the celebration of the 
eucharist in particular.' 

Originally, the hreail that was used 
for the celebration of the Lard's 
supper was such aa was presented 
among other offerings on the occasion. 
Afterwards it was the custom to make 
one great loaf or cake, to supply all 
the communicants ; and this was 
broken at the time of the celebration, 
iind distributed in smull pieces to the 
communicants. But this custom being 
attended with some loss, some priesta 
in Spain began, about the seventh cen- 
tury, to prepare the eucharistical bread 
in a different manner, baking small 
round pieces on purptose, that there 
might not be occasion to break it at 
all. But this innovation was not gene- 
rally approved, and it was eipreBsly 
forbidden by the Council of Toledo, in 
S93,' In time, however, the increasing 
superstition of the age got the better 
of this regulation, and the cuetom of 
making small round wafers for the pur- 
jxjse of communion, at length be(»mo 
universal in the church. 

It was the cnstom in the primitive 

church, aa I have already observed, to 

» what is called the kit* of peace, 

1 BuuKt. t, p. U. I',) 



of charity, iranipdiatcly beftifti 
inion- This, in time, was thm^ 
to be an indecent pra<;tice, and tiA> 
foro ought to have been laii tik 
altogether. However, LeolIT.,illlt 
end of the ninth centnir, ciingi 
this custom for that of kissin? ifik 
of silver or copper, with the Initrf 
a cross upon it, or the relic M n* 
saint afkir the conseeration of it 
elements.' 

In the fifth centnry it ww d( 
cnstom for men to receive th« '"' 
with their naked hands, si 



tiich obtained the name of ilamnia. 
Afterwards, in the farthnr rn^rM^ 
it came to be tht mritt 



superstition, i 
to receive it i . _ _ 

but this was forbidden i . ._ 
general council in 680, and tb^ 
again ordered to receive it « 
hand.' It has been alri>si]y ol 
that glass was thought tii lie to 
a thing to receive th« holy r. 
Glass vessels, however, contJaj 
be made nse of. so that it k 
ncoeBsary to forbid the use 
a council held at Rheims ondtrd 
magne; and in another council.^ 
the year 895, wooden vessels wenfl 
den to be used for that purpose; 
present the Latin church does M 
the consecration to be made in U 
but in a. chalice of gold or nin 
least of pewter; and a council 
Albi, in 1254, commanda all cba.. 
the yearly rent of which amovnti > 
fifteen French livres, to linve a u" — 
chalice.' 

Intheprimitivetiniei weliiidnonM- 
tion of any particular poxitioii af A~ 
body, as more proper than uy otkl 
for receiving theLonl'n siippnr: b«ptl« 
superstition kept gnininfr , ' -'- 

Eail began to be held t 
cred, as it always had 1 ~-i 
Heathens, who wonliij-.] ■ 
faces tnrned that wu* ; .u. . 
year 536, Pope Vigi'iius .jr-].T»J tW | 

< Ancicni CiminiH.to^ n Ml (TJ 

► larrwJiB, p. IkU. (i".) 
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ihose who celebrated masa ehoiild 
always direct their faces towards the 
East.' 

We see the eSects of Baperstition aa 
well in the method of disposing of 
whut remaiued of the conMcratcd «le- 
mejita, a,B in the use of them. Some 
^churches nsed to burn all that re- 
.maiited after commonioa. Tbia was 
the custom at Jerusalem, and it is so 
with the Greeks at present; at least, 
sa^'s Fleury,' they are reproached with 
it. At Constantinople it was formerly 
eaten by young scholars, sent from the 
school for that purpose, as is related 

fW Evagrias, who wrote at the end of 
. t6e siith century. The Councd of 
^Toledo, ia 693, left it to the liberty of 
fjach particular church, either to keep 
wliat remained of the consecrated 
elements, or to eat it; but, in the 
latter ease, it was ordained that the 
(jnantitj consecrated should be ntode- 
rTatc, that it might not oppress the 
.Btomacha of those who were appointed 
iq take. it. But, in whatever manner 
l^ey disposed of these sacred elements, 
it was the custom not to leave any of 
tlieiu till the next day.' 

One would imagine that we had 
aeon superstition enough in this one 
Brticle of Ohriatian faith and practice 
, within this period; but we shall find 
much greater abuses in the next : and 
.notwithstanding the greater light of 
the present age, they continue unre- 
foriaed in the Gharch of Home to this 
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We are now arrived at the most dis- 
tingniKhed lera iu the history of the 
aucharist; after having seen how much 



the eucharistical elements in this 
of darkness had gained in poiot t„ 
sacredneas and aolnmnity., and hotft 
nwfal a thing the aut of coraraunicatingiL 
was generally apprehended to be; waM 
that commonly the priest alone con^f 
mnaicated, and the people very seldom, ^ 
eicept at the time of the greater fes- ' 
tivals, and capecially at Easter. 

This was in consequence of the people 
in general beiug impressed with a con- 
fused notion that the eucharistical 
elements were, in some senile or other, 
the body and blood of Ohrist, and 
therefore that Christ himself was pre- 
Bcnt in them. But in what manner he 
was present they seem to hare had n 
clear idea. This general notion, ho wevej^J 
paved the way for tbe capital additioifl 
that was made to tho doctrine of thfV 
eucharlst by Faschasins Badbert, t 
monk of Corbie, in France, who u ' 
took to explain the manner in v 
the body of Christ is present ii 
eucharist. 

This he did in a treatise* publishe 
in the year 818, in which he maintai — 
that not only the bread and wine y 
changed, by consecration, into the 
body and blood of Christ ; but tha 
was the same body that had been b 
of the Virgin Mary, and that had bi 
crucified and raised from the dead- 
was in support of this opinion that h 
wrote the two books On, the Delivei 
the Virgin Mary, which I had occa 
to mention before ; in which ho n 
tained, that it was performed i 
miraculous manner, without any o 
ing of tha womb." 

This opinion Paschaaiushim self St 
to hare been sensible was bold anj 
novel. For the first time that he m.ei 
tiona it, after calling the eucbaristici 
elements the body of Christ in genen 
he adds, " and to say something n " 
sorprisiog and wonderful, (tif ,n. 
blUus lo'iuar.) it ia no other Heelit' 
that which was ' "■' 

' •■ Ot tho Uody - 
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Mary, whiot Buffered upoti the cross, peror Oharles the Bald «>S t 
n.ndwhichwas raised frtmitlie grave."' offended at it, and by hia jmrijci 

Not depending entirely upon the order the famous Bertram, or BaHitn 
reaeOTiB which lie was able to allege in wrote arainet the new opinion of P» 
fiivour of BO eitraordinary an opinion, cliaaiuB,^ and at the same time ^BP^ 
he litewise produced in support of it, his peculiar notion concerning & 
what TTaa no nneoronion thing with livery of the "Virgin, 
the mrait-s and what had no Hmall In consequence of tlii~. M - ' - 
weight with the common people, in of Paachaaxna, though ; 
that ignorant age, namely, an a'^'pairi- the ninth century, do,., 
(itm, which for its Bingular curiosity, hare gained many ad^i. . 
and as a specimen of the impositdonB eleventh, when it wa^ , , ;. ..„ 
of those times, I shall relate. Bcrenger, archdeacon of tin- tljur. 

A prieat, whose name was Plecgilla, Angers, in Franco, (whom I mrnti 
officiating at the tomb of St. Nmns, before as one of the roost eni 
wished, out of love, and not infidelity, scholars of his age.t and I115 «rr;' 
to see the body of Jesus Christ; and on this anhject made a ; 
falling upon hia knees, he asted of sion on the minds of n. 
God the favour to see the nature of no less thauten or twelvi 
the body of Jesas Christ, in this mya- held on this auhject, in it 1 1 . 
tery, and to hold in his hand the form doctrine of Bcrenger was coiKieo 
of that httle child which the Virgin Matthew of Westminater aay^«|| 
had home in' her lap; when an angel had infected almost all Prano^l 
cried to him, "Get np, quickly, and and England; and though, nH 
look at the infant, which that holy was threatened, he wae wmk H 
woman hath carried, for he ia clothed to sign a recantation of hiit o^ifl 
in hia corporeal habit." The priest certainly died in the )>elief (if ^| 
declared, that being quite terrified he rongerwas followed by PetwaiJJ 
looked tip, and saw npon the altar the de Bmis, whose disciples wn^fl 
child that Simeon had held in hia Petrohruaiians, and by the Aflfl 
anna, that the angel told him he might in general; who in the twdftfc jj 
not only see but touch the child, and separated from the church ofV 
that accordinglyhetookhimnnd pressed Arnold of Brescia also tiiuglitt^| 
the breast of the child to his own, and doctrine in Italy, and for this m 
after embracing him frequently, he decIaimtngBgaiDsttheChnrRhofB 
kissed the God, joining his lips to the in general, he was bamed itt Bom 
lips of Jesus Christ. After this ho 1155.* 

replaced the beautiful limbs of the god It is remarkable that for two 1 
npon the nltar, pniying to God that he turiea the popes did not iatfrfore ia 
might resume his former figure, and coutroTersy ahout PBftclin.Giiu. I 
that he had scarcely finished his prayer, probably they thought with hiai^ 
when nBing from tne gnmnJ, he found saries ; and as very few joiiiad Jfl 
that the body of Jesns Christ was re- , ^ ^ noIoi* hip™ B«rti^tfteH 
stored to ita former figure, as he had Hrwt tn^hudintDaniUlkiu UM^TiiH 

™ue«t«l.' «nd» thl. tlU., •■ A Byk. ot.MgtWttM 

Notwithstanding this miracle, and '°'r.-^"tw "L"-? "^J - -'nflM 

everything else that Faschatios conld ,1^0." itwa>tniuuiadwtafl|^^^H 

Dlte^ in favour of his doctrine, it ? ' w*UwIteL'(S!TD3^^^H 

fexoilt^ great antonidhment, and waa ^ [.nrruclis. p. (Ts. I'^I^^^^^^H 

^posed by many poreoin* of leeming Abdnrd 7™^ %Hb?'lMS^^^^I 

ud enineuoeL Among othera.theem- ^I™ ^^m h,iu f^ioy^^^^SS 
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flrat, and he iras opanly opposed by the of that age, i« likewise said to ha»e 
■learned men of the age,' it seemed aa if been a great promoter of it. But there 
Ilia opinion would liftve died away of does not appear to have been anj^ pub- 
I itself. As Boon, however, as it was per- Kc net in fiivourof thedoctrineof toan- " 
I ceived that the doctrine ment down. With anbatantiation in England, before tbc 
< the common people, and that it pro- Oouncll of Oxford which coudemn«i 
mised to give a high ideaofthedigiiity Wicltlifle.* 

and power of the priesthood, the popes We Cannot be surprised, that tl 
■were ready enough to enforce it by their cumstanee of all the known pro[ 
decrees, as we have aeen. in the case of of bread and wine remaining m t 
Beronger. It was not, however, till the charistical elements after ci 



of faith, yiz. by a decree of Innocent fleeh and blood. Onthia acconnt, Ii 

I III. at the Council of Lateran, in 1215, cent III. acknowledged that, after ot 

I the term ira/>iB'ii,bBtuniiatiB».' having secrution, there did remain in thee 

been hrfit nsed by Stephen, biahop of meets a certain prawsih/ and nineiii/.i 

Antnn, in the beginning of the twelfth he called them, which satisfied hnngi 

century. and thirst. But afterwards, they n 

Even notwithstanding this decree, maintained that the oonaecrated hi 

I several divines openly maintained a retained the na,tnre of bread, and n" 

I different opinion, thinking it sufficient iahed the body, and especially tl 

[ to ftoknowledgo the renl jiresence, part of it was tnrned into 6aa- 

I t^ongh they explained the manner of were, in derision, called Siemorarii 

it differently from Innocent and the This term of reproach showe ii 

followerg of Faschaeius; and "John, abhorreneeall those who did not assent 1 

Bnrnamed Pv/>tgena AHnitf, a subtile to this new doctrine were then heli 1 

doctor of the nniveraity of Paris, . . . If ridicule and contempt were a proper I 

Bubstituted consubstantiation Jn the tesio/tniHi, I doubt not but that those 1 

place of SransMisfoniioiiois towards the who defended the absurd doctrine of j 

conclnsion of this century." ' Oljiers trantrubstantiation would have had th4 ¥ 

09^ that he maintained the afi«fMn4>eeo» advantage of the argument. PiiiteX^I 

of the oonseorated bread by the divin- tants would now only langh at bcinjj 

ity. However, he did not deny that called Stercorarists, but at that tin:?' 

the substance of the bread and wine the langh would probably not !*-■ 

remained in the elements ; and yet the been with us, bnt against ns. 1 

faculty at Paris did not condemn his was not an age of experiment, e 

opinion, but declared that both this, might have been easily decided, vi» 

and the common doctrine of traneub- giving a man nothing bnt consecr 

atontiation, were probable ways of breud, whether it turned to noin 

making the body of Christ eiist in the meat and ei:crement or not; but th&l 

Baarament. very proposal wonld have been deemefl 

Aathemonkahadcontribntedgreatly impious, and might have been i 

to the estohilishment of almost every hazardous to the proposer. 
other corruption of Christianity, Ihey Considering the great difficulty d 

were no less active in promoting this, forming anyconeeptionoonoerningtH 

Amongothers,thenameof Odo.bishop oooYeraioa of the bread andw' 

of Clngni, in France, in the tenth oen- real flesh and blond '*■ •- — 

tnry, is mentioned as having been of that many dou 

.eimnent nse on this occasion. Indeed, started, and dif 

another Odo, archbishop of Cauterbary, have been halr5 ' 

.K..i,.im,n..,.m U-.) ootuitptn. "■•J"'"" - 

Ch. ilL beet, xli. '• iDlHai 
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notwithetajidiiig the most authorite- thia qtiesuion, but jn their decrMiiBili I 
tivedociBionsrQBiiectiiigit. Peter Lorn- use of auch terms aa both partJei mi^ I 
bard, contemporarj^ with Stephen of adopt.' 

Autnn above mentioned, approved of When the great diCBcoll; oCi 
this doctrine of transuhstantiation, but single converaion of any — 
could not determine of what kind the qaantity of bread and. wit 
change was ; whether it was only for- body and blood of Christ was ^ 
■iniil, or tabsiantial, that is, whether one wonld imaj^ine that anothiiei 
it affected the aensible properties of culty, no leaa insuperable, wooU ' 
the elementa, or the real substance of occurred, with respect to th« mnltitaJ) 
them.' of oonsecrations performed in difo** 

It was also a c[nestion whether the places at the same time. But Gmatai 
water (which it was always the custom who wrote against BcreflgCT', in 101* 
mis with the wine before consecra- madenothingoftheseiOrofBtiU " *" 



tionj was ohan^d iminediatelj^ into difficulties. Every ee;parate p«t."W» 
the blood of Christ, or whether it was he, "of the encharist is the whol#l)MJ 
changed into wine first. Faschasias of Christ. It is given entire to kU tW 
himself had asserted the former, but faithful. They all receive it e/Jftif- 
after long debates it was determined Though it should be celebrated a tta^ 
by Innocent III., and the schoolmen sand times at once, it is the mbW)*- 
supported him in it, that the water is divisible body of Christ. It is onlr* 
changed into wine before it is changed senae that a single part of the b* 
into the blood of Christ.' appears less than the whole, but a 

In this, and several other respects, senses often deceive ub." It is i ' " ^ 
a considerable latitude of opinion was ledged that there is a difficulty 
formcrlyallowedin theChnrcnofKome; prrhendi^ig tliis, bat there is 
and indeed the doctrine of transubatan- culty in believing it. The only 
iiation did not properly become an ar- is, whether God has been w 
tide of faith before it was made to be make this chaujfeP "It is . 
so bv the Council of Trent. The car- voice of a single man, whi^ 
diual D'Ailli, at the Council of Con- audience hears entire." He 
stance, spoke of the doctrine of tran- heretics to yield to the tmtii, 
substantiation as an opinion only, and soys he, "we are not now ou . 
said that it could not be clearly inferred for victory, as in the BcbooU^ 

from the Scripturea, that the substance any temporal interest, as in th* 

of bread did not remain in the sacra- courts. In this dispnte BOthing lafil 
ment.' depending than eUrnal life."' 

At the Council of Trent, the Fran- When it was objecUd to Gdaoii 
ciscans maintained that the body of that the rats sometimes cat the OM* 
Christ descended from heaven, in order crated bread, he replied, that (oltorttt 
to be changed into the form of bread senses were deceived, or the baif 't 
and wine, though it did nut t^uit its Christ did not suffer any men Mttta 
former place; whereas, the Dominicans rat, than in the sepulchra, or that it* 
said, that JesQs Christ did not come devil put real bread into it, on wMifc 
from anf other place, but that he wan men and rats might feed.* 
formed in the host, the substance of • Bunatre. 11. p. M>. if.\ cumn t. ■ b 
the hread bring changed into that of ""T ?"^' ■ " ^ '*'^,?^^'' ."^ '"'"^ 
his body. The council did not decide """»■* Metinwii «■ nn. n 

uliu et rllTiulUU DC 

_- (tcDa, »»1 *m««. •■- 

DualL-' 8Mi.alli.C (ilt.a.0* 
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TLe language in which Bome of the 
Popish priesta have boaBted of the 
power which this doctrine of tronaub- 
stantiation gives them, would excite 
the greiiteat ridicule, if there waa not 
a miiture of impiety with the absurd- 
ity of it. "On our altara," aay some 
M them, "Jesus Christ obeja all the 
world. He obeys the priest, let him 
be where he will, at evecy hour, at his 
BJmple word. They carry him whither 
they please. He goes into the mouth 
of the wicked as well as of the right- 
eous. He mokea no resistance, he does 
mot hesitate one moment." ' Some 
priests boasted that they had even 
more power than the Blessed Tirgin, 
because they could create their Oreator 
whenever thej pleased ; whereas she had 
conceived him bnt once.' 

So mnch is made to depend on the 
power and will of the prieat, with re- 
spect to the eucharist, and the sacra- 
ments in fjieneral, in the Church of 
Kome, as, I shonld think, must ocoa- 
Bion a good deal of anxiety on the part 
of those who receive them. For they 
believe that the efficacy of all the sacra- 
ments depends upon the intention of 
hitn that administers them. Thisiseir- 
pressly^ determined in a decree of Pope 
Engenlus ; and at the Council of Trent 
. an anathema waa pronounced on those 
-who denied it. This is even " carried 
■o far, that, in one of the mbrica of 
the Missal, it is given as a rale, that if 
a, priest who goes to consecrate twelve 
hoaliet, should have a ^neral intention 
to leave ont one of them," it will af- 
fect them all." Luther mentions some 
priests at Rome, who acknowledged 
that, instead of pronouncing the proper 
words of consecration, only said to them- 
Balvea, Bread thou art, am,d hread tliou 
shall remain.* 

All the dispntes abont the nature of 
the eochaiistical elements were not 
confined ta the Western chnrch, in this 
period ; for at the beginning of the thir- 
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teenth century the Greeks wei 
agitated abont this subject; a 
firming that the viijsteries, as they 1 
called them, were incorruptible, whi& | 
others maintained that they were 

I fnar, happily \ 
middle way, which showea J 
no less ingenuity than had been dig- i 
played on the same subject by many of J 
the monks or aohoolmeii in the West | 
The consecrated bread, he said, was tho I 
ileah of Chriat, as dead, and therefore J 
corruptibie; bntthatafleritwas eal 
and thereby gone, as it were, into 
sepalchre, it became incorruptible ; 
cause the body of onr Lord did not r 
main long dead and buried, but r 
again.* 

The doctrine of tran substantiation ( 
was the cause of a great variety of | 
new ceremonies and institutions in *''■"■ * 
Church of Rome. Hence, among o1 
things, those rich and splendid rei. 
tacles which were formed for the ri 
denoe of God, under this new s 
and the lamps and other precion 
ornaments that were designed to be"" 
tify this habitation of the Deity; 
hence the custom of carrying al 
this divine bread in solemn po 
through the public atrcets, when it 
to be administered to sick and dyin 
persons, with many other cerei 
of a like nature. But what c 
the whole waa the festival of the h 
taarameni. 

This waa aw institution of T 
IV., in 1264, on the pretended n 
tion of one Juliana, a woman of Liegi .^ 
who said that it waa showed her froni ] 
heaven, that this particular fcatival 1 
day of the holy eucharist had alwayBJ 
been in the councils of the sovercigp^ 
Trinity ; bnt that now the time of n 
vealing it to men was come. In thj 
decree of Urban it is aaid, "this fe» 
tival day properly belongs ■ 
sacrament, hecauae there is ni 
but what has his proper festival ; that I 
this is intended to confonnd the unhfr \ 
lief and extravagance of heretics, 
to repair all tit; faulta that men. to 
1 laiKKlie.-e. tav 1?:^ 
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be guilty of in other raaaaeB."' This the people shonld prostrate I 

festival is attended wjth a procession, in the churcli at the sound of a bdL' 
ill which the host is carried in great The ceremony of carr3ring the kr 
pomp and' magniSceuce. Noleaaaper- in prooeaaion to comiitanicatetl»» 
aoAi than Thomaa Aqninas composed seems to have been first used in li 
-tki! office for this great aolemnity. conntry. For, at the endof thetinitt 

Notwithstanding all this pomp and century, Hubert, archbistfop of 0» 
sjilendonr, which seldom fail to have terbuiy, and legate of Po|>e Celo^ 
- cliarma for the bulk of mankind, this held a. synod at York, in whidi, »bb^ 
decree of Urban waa not uniTer^ally other things, he commanded ttartubt 
observed; and therefore it waa con- any sick persona vrere to rocei 
firmed by another bull of Clement V. communion, tije priest birasdf 
But when the nrinda ' of men were a oany the host, clothed with Vim p»^ 
little enlightened after the Beformation habita, and with lights borne b«l\nl 
by Lnther, this solemnity heoaine the snitable to bo great a sacrament.* ^' 
topic of much ridicule. On this ao- are also inform.pd that, ' ' ' " 
count Catharine of Medicia wrote to ning of the thirteenth 
the Pope in 1561, as Thnanua informa bishop of Paris, in one of hit 
na, to request the abolition of this mads eeveral CouatitntioDs n * 
ifeativaJ, becanse it waa the occasion of the sacrament, as, about tin 
much scandal, and was not at all of carrying it to the bii!-, -■' * 
necessary. It may not be amiss to tjou of the persons whrr 
give a more particular account of some of keeping it in the I.. 
(if the other new superstitione men- altar,of'locfcingitupea: 
tioned above, precautions in ca.8e it ii^ ■ .. . 

It was towards the eud of the sixth that any part of the consectava iv 
centa^ that the elenalion of the haul mauta snould fall to the uijuat * 
'was fu-st practised in the Eastern any fly or spider ahonld fiul ioteft 
church i but then it waa intended to wine.* 

repreaeut the elevation of Christ upon Conaideriug bow solemB a ttenf lb 
the cross, and was made imniBdiatel^ business of einmnuiiiiectting wa> ^ik 
before the communion; and there is in eonaeqnenco of the doctjiiie of »^ 
no mention of this ceremony in the substantiation, wa do not wmdnrlkM 
Westflra church before the eleventh it was ordered bj the Counol of TiM* 
century. Jiut then it immediately that, how contrite aoever ■ ^^ 
followed the consecration, though no should feel himself, he should vet ^ 
adoration ia aaid to have been intended proach the holy eochanst wilh^ 
by tliia ceremony till the thirteenth haviDg made hia atcramenM eM^ 
century, when it waa expreasly ap- eion, nor at the solemnity wUih ikl 
pointed in the Constitations of Hono- receiviuj; of the commnnioa mMtoM 
riua III. and Gregorv IX,; the lattar oath. This appeared, when Po|aO» 
of whom, iu 1227, ordered the ringinir gory VII. proposal to tlie mtp^ 
of a beU, to warn the people to fall Henry, who waa chu^;«d with MV 
down on their knees and adore the con- crimes, to exculpate bims#lf, 1^ \»tam 
Gei,'r;LteJ hijBt.' This, however, seems one part of a consecrated hoat. wU> 
to bate been done before by Guy Fare, ho himaelf should taka Uw dT 
jt^ Pope's legatp, in Germanv; who. This proposal staggered the entri 
——T- — he WB3 at Cologne, in 1201, so much, that he demred the aCi* 
ed, that when the boat was ele- be referred to a generul oonneil.' I 
' 1 the celebration of the mass, 

• m.u,ind«r^tM.lu.p.UL (ft) 

Ultwhi, p. Ml. if.) • Ibid p. tsl IP.) 

• lUd p. Itti, le.) * FlouTT, A. D. im. (^J 
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mrpriaed. fiat, upon any uieiita, wliioh increased after %ha doo- 

QCcasioD. wliatcver, any person should trine of trojiBiiliataptiBtion. In tti« 

tie permitted to eai before be received tenth oentnry tlie pnests tegan to pui 

j^eomiiiaqiikni and yet, applicatioii the bread into the m^utbe of the coior y 

being jnade to the Pope on the part of municanta, and in Uie eleTCnth th( 

ithe kiog of ^France, in 1722, that he begaui in some chmvhQp, tp use Htt__ 

tffligW .taliersome nourishment beibro hosts, lite ifn/cTH, niadfl round, whitft.l 

JberectMved the.Dommunion, on the A&j Kud- very thiu; hut this was not till! 

•of kia nansecration, as it was thougl^i a£ter the cojidemuntion of Berengaa I 

,tiiat faeneuldnDt he able to KO through and vas disliked bj monjatthat tii 

.the fatigaa of the ceremony -without and the formei; ouatomof breaJdng. 

Afci the. leqaeat was granted. It must bread into little pieces, and also tl,_, 

iJxt prteutned, however, that no other of giving the bread . steeped in tiMlM 

(tlum-tiePopehimself oouldiavegiven wine, were still used in many pJnca(|,W 

givut a dia|icnaiition.' till near theend of the twelfth centu^.l 

,J.t was. owing tfl the great swfulnesa after, which the Ubo of thin wafewj 

of the teal masses, and tjie many eere- became univeraaL ,t \ 

that were neceasuy to be o1>t At length, in orderto.leavatheleatA'fl 

.eerved in the celebration of thtiin, that, room for wa«te or abuse poesible, tbttf 
cuatom of communicating the iaibr f 
with the 'bnad only waa introduuiat J 

!thout the conee- and the doctrine of trauHubstantiatiaa"! 



neceasuy b 

the celebration of thjjra, . , 

for four, or fiye hundred years, what ( 
are called dry i . .■ 

jnoniea of the ma 

anttioa of ti* eJemonta) were much made thia praetia 

.saed in the .Church of lUme. They it could otherwise have been. For ^fl 

more especially used by ^utlsr being now agreed that. the consecratlli J 

Miowent a hunting early in the .bread , was thfi tchah bo^f fi£ChvJflt,j(fcB 

imoming.'Or retonied late, or when a contained the blood of coiu^e.; (UMJE^ 

-new^mnrried conpla wantedito receive conaeqnentlj lie winOj whish was tit0B 

teuediction, &a. St. Louis often used blood only, became superll.uouB. ; ■ 

tliia ceremony ou board his vessel, and Thomas Aquinas djifended the ov*- 1 

it setxod. for a consolation to pilgrims, torn of communicatiug with .tho brc^J. M 

■when, they had no opportunity of only, but he eaja tint it was not ofc I 

, bmviaa rei^nnasses in their return from served in. all churches ; and the laj^ I 

Litbe Haly< XianiL These dry masses in many places, in order to preveofca 

iweresocommonat one time, thatthero the spilliiiB of the wine, or, as ting;! 

.was a-rulmejiaithe Eomiah ritual pro- called it, the blood of Christ (agaip^fl 

pared for them. Bnt the Kefonnation which they were always most pai^W 

.jopening men's eyes upon the subject, colarly cautioned) sucked it throu^ 

Kcliiua confoased that what had been quills, or silver pipes, which were fa* 

practised so long was, in l^uth, an tened totheirchalicesfortbatpurpos^ J 

impiety and blasphemy against God. But at length, and especially man t^l 

The Council, of.' Trent did not, how- custom of giving the cread steeped ill ■ 

jcvei', cotrixitthe:aJiuBe.;, but the. bishops the wine, came, by degrees, the cue' "" 

since tliat time have abolished jt by of cofiiwunion in one hhid ordi/, n 

. degrees, a.nd now it is. only used on out any express autb^rity for .1 

Good FiidaySi and daring storms at purpose, in aletost all the Westi . 

aea.' churches, till it was established by iJ 

We see the farther progress of su- Council of Coiistanoe, in 1415.^ Bi ,. 

perstition in the various methods that the custom of communicating in both'J 
i,5(r«iB.deTiaed in order to prevent the , g^ j'&yont, "Htotolre *i eonoii." 
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kinds was still practised in several ferent colowrs of them, and the daSh- 

places, and the JPope himself is said rent occasions on which thej are osed; 

at one time to have administered the and they are all bo necessary, that the 

wine to the deacons and ministers of smallest variation in the litnal makei 

the altar, and to other persons of emi- the masses be deemed imperfect, 

nent piety, whom he thought worthy As I observed before, that two masaes 

of so great a crifb. must not be celebrated on the same 

The Coancilof Trent confirmed that altar in the course of one day, and even 

of Constance, but left it to the Pope a priest cannot officiate at any altar 

to grant the use of the cup to those when a bishop has done it before him, 

whom he should think proper. Ac- they are now multiplied exceedingly, 

cordingly Pius TV. granted the com- The masses also are reckoned defective^ 

munion in both kinds to those who unless the altar be covered with three 

should demand it, provided they pro- cloths, consecrated by the bishop, ^ 

fessed to believe as the church did in last of which must be longer than the 

other respects.' The Bohemians also other ; and it must, after a&, be covered 

were allowed, with the Pope* s consent, with a stuff of some particular colour, 

to make use of the cup. according to the festival on which it is 

The high reverence for the eucharist, used. But the altar must be stripped 

which was produced by the doctrine of of all its ornaments on Grood Friday, 

transubstantiation, made a change in for reasons which may be seen in Boh 

the posture of receiving it. For, till nage (I. p. 48), together with many 

the thirteenth century, all persons other superstitions observances relating 

had communicated stamdiTigf but about to the eucharist, which I do not thinx 

that time the custom of receiving it it worth while to recite. 

kneeling came into use, and this is In the eleventh oentnir there aroee 

continned ever since in the Church of violent debates between tne Greek and 

Rome, and from that in the Church of Latin Churches on account of the fcnr- 

England. Frequent communion also mer using unleavened bread in Ha 

was now no more to be expected ; and, celebration of the eucharist. Such, 

indeed, so early as the tenth century, however, it is very evident, must have 

Batherius, bishop of Yerona, was obliged been the bread that our Saviour him- 

to order his priests to warn believers made use of in the institution, as there 

to come four times a year to the com- was no leaven to be had during the 

mnnion;^ and now tne Catholics are whole season of Passover; andatlenffth 

not required to communicate more than the Latin Church conformed to uns 

once a year, and this is generally at custom. 

Easter. Considering the many gross abosee 

There are various other superstitious which prevailed with re^)ect to the - 

practices respecting the eucharist, in Lord's supper, after the time of Pas- 

the Church of Bome, the origin of which chasius, it is no wonder that we meet 

it is not easy to trace. There are six with some persons who laid it aside 

several sorts of vestments belonging to altogether. This was the case with 

the officiating priest, and eight or nine the PoMUdcms in the ninth centary, 

to the bishop, and there is not one of who considered both baptism and 

them but has some mysterious signifi- the Lord's supper as something ^wtt- 

cation, and a corresponding separate rative and parabolical.' This was also 

consecration ; not to mention the dif- the case with some persons in France^ 

in the beginning of the eleventh cen- 

1 Hi-toire de« Pape., IV. p. 679. (P.) tury, and they were Condemned at the 

« Larroche, p. 1S7. (P.) In the Greek Church synods of Orleans, and again at Ana^ 

"the laics are obliged to receive the blessed 

■acntment four tiinea a year." Smith's Account, * Mosheim, II. p. l76-lT8r (P.) Gni. ix. Pt.B. 

p. 167. Ch. T. Sect. rL 
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hi 1025.* Also, in the twelfth century, that, in different parts of his writings, 
one Tanchelin * i)ersnaded the people he contradicts himself on this subject."* 
of Antwerp, and other persons in Flan- John Huss believed the doctrine of 
ders, that receiving the Lord's supper tran substantiation and the real pre- 
"was not necessary to salvation. But, sence; but in answer to a person who 
indeed, this he might do, without wish- had said that a priest, after his con- 
ing them to omit the celebration of it secration, was the Father of Ood, and 
altogether. the creator of God's body, he wrote a 

As little can we wonder that un- treatise to prove that Jesus Christ is 
believers should take advantage of such the author of the transubstantiation, 
a doctrine as this, to treat the Christian and the priest only the minister of it.* 
religion with contempt. Averroes, the It is remarkable, that with respect 
great freethinker of his age, said that to most of the reformers from Popery 
Judaism was the religion of children, in the sixteenth century, the article of 
and Mahometanism that of hogs ; but the eucharist was the last in which 
he knew no sect so foolish and absurd they gained any clear light, the doctrine 
as that of the Christians, who adored of transubstantiation being that which 
what they ate.^ they parted with, with peculiar reluc- 

tance, and in all public disputations 
their popish adversaries had more ad- 
___ vantage with respect to this than to 

any other subject. They advanced to 

the conferences vdth the utmost bold- 

SECTION ly. ^Gss when this was to be the subject 

of their disputation, having the pre- 
or THE RECOVERY OP THE GENUINE judices of their audicuce, and, in a great 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE CONCERNING measure those that were their adver- 
THE lord's supper. ganes too, on their side. 

As the corruption of this doctrine took ,. ^>^gj Luther rejected transubstan- 
place very early in the Christian church, ^'""^f?' he nevertheless retamed the 
and proceeded farther than any other, ^^5*™? %{ ^^f real presence of the 
so it was with great difficulty rectified; }P^7 of Chnst m the euchanst.^be- 

and, indeed, it is in general but ver^ ^"T.^xl^^^ ^T^"" ^^l ^^^^ ?f ^H^^ 
- ^^^^.^ Ar.^.^ +^ 4-v^c. A^^ ««,.««;«n« might be omnipresent, as well as his 

Kf SSe^aSXS di4uty; and i^ the Lutheran i.,«^o/ 

'^^^ r^leJ^n^frfdeiT^Z^' KmL^i'^S^h^S\£S 
were impressed witn an idea oi some- . x j x xi. • V. • j.j. j. 

+V r 1 mvsterious and awful ^^^ inserted. Luther, m his attempts 

tning pec lar y y to explain his doctrine on the subiect 

in the nature of the eucharist, as well n .^'^ i „ • x / i,- i, x j- x* ^J.\; 

as with a firm persuasion concerning of the euchanst, (which, to distmguish 

the divinity of Christ. ^ . ^^'''*'' ^^ ""^^^^ 

"Wickliffe was late in settling his . /m • . t-* * v ^ «* ,«^ t^ -x t.* ^ 

, . 1 X XT- T j» * Gilpin s Life of him, p. 65. (P.) Bnt. Biog. 

notion about the Lords supper; so i. pp. 38, 46. 

6 L'Enfant's History of the Council of Con- 

1 Fleury. (P.) stance, I. p. 432. (P.) " Un certain pr^icateur 

2 Or Tanquelinus. If the accounts of his do Boh^me avoit avanc6, q'un prStreavant sa 
enormities are true, he must have been insane, premiere messe n'^toit qu'eufant de Dieu, mais 
He was assassinated in 1125. See Nouv. Diet, qu'aprfes avoir officii il 6toit Pfere de Dieu et 
JIutt. V. p. 497. Mosheim says he was a mystic, Cr^ateur du corps de Dieu. Jean Bus fit un 




8 Memoires pour la Vie de Petrarch,* III. p. 760. tion, et quele pretre n'en est que le ministre, 

(P ) Averroes was a native of Cordova in Spain, en vertu dcs paroles sacramentales." Hisioire 

where ho died in 1226. See Nouv. Diet. Hist. I. L. iii. Sect. liii. See also Sect. v. ^sssJ. \i, '-^ 

p 258. Sect. IxxiiL itmat. Va^j^-^A^^^'iSSY^^iSft. 
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hypostatic ui 
self, and it ie 



coresTjfistaiiii'otioji,) said, that "aa in a 
red-hot iron, two distinct enhstances, 
iron and Ji're, aro nnit«d, so is the body 
of Christ joined with the bread in the 
enehariat." ' Some Lutherans main- 
tained, "that all the propertiea of the 
diyine natnre, and consequently ita 
ommpresence, were communicated to 
L nature of Christ by the 
aion" betweeft them.' But 
ore rigid than Luther him- 
I supposed that being con- 
vinced by the reaaona of Melancthon, 
he would ha^e entertained the opinion 
of the other reformers on this aubject, if 
death had not presented him.' Carol- 
atadt, Luther's colleague, maintained 
"that the bread and wine were no more 
than eslemal ei'yiis or eynibols, deaigned 
to excite in the minda of Ohrialiana the 
remembranceofthesufferinga and death 
of the Divine Saviour, and of the bene- 
fits which arise irom it." * 

It is remarkable that Zuinglina was 
waa much more rational than Luther 
onthiaBubject. Forhe,]ikeCarolBtftdt, 
considered the bread and wine as no 
more than signs and aymbola of the 
body and blood of Christ, and that we 
denve no benefit from the euchariet, 
cxoept what arises from the recollection 
of the merita of Christ,' He "would 
not allow to the ministOTS of the church 
the power of excluding fiagitious offen- 
ders from its communion," but left all 
pamshmoct to the civil magistrate.* 
Upon the whole, Zuinglius seems to 
faiive thought aa rationally on the sub- 
ject of the encharist aa Socinus, who 
also coDBidtred it merely as a comme- 
moration of the death of Christ.' 



Calvin *a3 much lesa rational. 
he supposed that a certain divine virt«* 
or efficacy was oommnnicated hr CT™i 
together with the bread sud •m' 
And he not only excluded vidone p** 
sons from communion, but likni» 
procured their banishment from tli 

"We have a remarkable oiatoplt «f 
the confidence of the Catholics mi te 
Bubjcot of the enchariat, ir 
conference of Poisay, in ' 
the presence of Charles I ■ 
rlne of Medicis, in the y. 
between a number of !'■ , 

testant diviaes, of whom __. 

of Lorraine was the princii..al g 
side of the Catholics, and Bezs ■ 
of the Pi-otestanta. Ther ca 
his speech on this subrject, s: 
must always oppose tbeae war 
a« my hody.to all argumeatatjoq 
menfs, aud speculation of tax'''' 

ing, or human spirit. They w 

aud thiuder to all consciencM. ^ 
na believe the Lord, and obe;^ I 
all things and places; let ns i^ 
tradict uim, because what he ll 
seema absurd, improper, UkCt 4 
\a our senses and thoDgfats. . 
word overcome everything, uid ■ 
□8, as it is, the moat T>r«c' 
That it befits na to do e . 
bat especially in the hoW ■ 
Let us not looli otlly to tae C 

Armuiit '■ VoL III p. B3I, Cmt. »„ „_, 
Beet. III. Nats (a). Yet ZuMcHi^fl 
lo tha nriier st nidlc/t lifsThtU I 
opinion vKh thit bluhop. who ■' itvnd 

'"" '3^ 

, WoMi, OscnH Cfl 

Oiwonr Puke, wha balliTad tlau (■»■ 
wuoiily B. but tiouolchriinbolr.a 
more than > nnnemfanuim «< Ui* | 
rnniifift crlko van buniMl «l CtaBtaft 
; ia lluy> nlffB, taamm (■ 

FiiinmtbBi ituiafv^SWi 
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Bee, iDiit let ns observe his word ; for according to Christ's appointment, liis 
his word is infallible, and cannot be death is shewed forth, and the worthy- 
false nor deceive "us. On the contrary, receivers are, not after a corporal and 
our senses are easily imposed upon, carnal manner, but by faith, made par- 
and deceive us often. Since he said takers of his body and blood, with all 
then. This is my body, let ns not its benefits, to their spiritnal nourish- 
doubt of it, but believe, obey, and look ment, and growth in grace." Agreeably 
upon him with the eyes of our under- to these ideas, it is there said that, 
standing,'* &c.^ " it is required of them that would 

On most other subjects the Popish worthily partake of the Lord's supper, 
Eidvocates rather declmed the contest, that they examine themselves, of their 
but in this they thought they could knowledge to discern the Lord's bodjp", 
triumph. This conference ended as all of their faith to feed upon him, of theii* 
others in those days did, without giving repentance, love and new obedience, lest, 
iny satisfaction to either party. The coming unworthily, they eat and drink 
cardinal himself would have consented judgment to themselves." 
>o an article on this subject suGSlciently This article of superstition has great 
igreeable to the Lutheran doctrine, hold on the minds of Dissenters in 
niz. That the suhstcmce of the body general, the Independents requiring 
ind blood of Ohi-ist is in the eucharist ; before admission to communion, an ac- 
5tit his brethren would not admit of it, count of what they call an experience 
sliinking it captious and heretical.^ in religion, or the evidence of a man's 

It is the doctrine both of the Church having had what they deem to be a 
>f England, and of the Establishment miraculous i(7o?'fc 0/ {^race upon his soul; 
n Scotland, that some peculiar divine so that they can have reason to 
fvrtue is communicated with the eu- think that he is one of the elect, and 
jliaTistical elements, when they are that he will not fall away. And on 
3roperly received, and therefore more this account many Dissenters have (Zaiy^ 
preparation is enjoined for receiving of preparation for receiving the Lord's 
mis ordinance, than for attending pub- supper," and they do not consider any 
ic worship in general. In the twenty- person to be properly qualified to ad- 
iffch. article of the Church of England minister either this ordinance, or bap- 
.t is said, that " sacraments ordained tism, till he has been regularly or- 
>£ Christ, be not only badges or tokens dained, though they have no^ objection 
y£ Christian men's professions, but to his preaching all his Hfe, if he 
rather they be certain sure witnesses, pleases, without that ceremony, or to 
ijid effectual signs of grace and God's attending upon his ministry in all other 
svill towards us, by the which he doth respects. 

srork invisibly in us, and doth not only It can also be from nothing but the 
auicken, but also strengthen and con- remains of superstition, that the num- 
5rm onr faith in him." ber of communicants, even among the 

In iihe Assembly* 8 Shorter Catechism^ most liberal of the Dissenters, is very 

* a sacrament " is defined to be " an small, seldom exceeding one in ten of 

bioly ordinance, instituted by Christ ; the congregation ; and very few as yet 

therein, by sensible signs, Christ and bring their children to communion. On 

^Ixe benefit of the new covenant, are this sulyect Mr. Pierce wrote a very 

represented, sealed, and applied to be- valuablie tract, which has led many 

lievers. The Lord's supper " in particu- persons to think favourably of the prac- 

tar is said to be "a sacrament, wherein, tice, as the only effectual method of 

by giving and receiving bread and wine, securing the attendance of Christians 

in ffeneral, when they are grown up. * 
1 liftyars History of the Beformation in Franco, ° 
t -D 536. (P.) 8 See [Rutt's Priestley! Vq»V.W.^.^^ 

' 1 Ibid. p. 583. (P.) * Ibid. p. %^ , «ad.'8^Q\«ft, vcA"^, ^^"^^ 
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OPINIONS RELATING TO BAPTISM. 165 

It was considered as laying a man under brazen vessels, but also of couches, 
obligation to a virtuous and holy life, Also, as in the Old Testament we often 
as the profession of Christianity neces- read of sprinkling with water, as Num. 
sarily does, but not as of itself making xix. 13, 18 ; Ezek. xxxvi. 25 ; and it 
any j>erson holy. is referred to in the New, Heb. ix. IP, 

It IS certain that, in very early times, where we read, " And Moses sprinkled 
there is no particular mention made of both the book of the law, and all the 
any person being baptized by sprinh- people ;" I think it most probable, that 
ling only, or a partial application of when great numbers were baptized at 
water to the body ; but as, on the other the same time, the water was applied 
hand, the dipping of the whole body is in this manner, the practice being 
not expressly prescribed,^ and the moral sufficiently familiar to J ews. 
emblem is the same, viz. that of clean- In the three first centuries, it was 
ness or purity, produced by the use of not uncommon to baptize persons at 
water, we seem to be at liberty to apply the hour of death, and in this case 
the water either to the whole body, or they certainly did not dip the whole 
to part of it, as circumstances shall body. Epiphanius speaks of a Jewish 
make it convenient.* The Greek word patriarch being baptized by a Christian, 
paTTTi^ci certainly does not always imply who was introduced in the disguise of 
a dipping of the whole body in water, a physician, on account of his being 
For it is applied to that kind of wash- unwilling that his relations should 
ing which the Pharisees required before know it; and the water was brought 
eating. See Luke xi. 38 ; Mark vii. by a servant, as if it had been for some 
4.^ We read in the same evangelist of other purpose.* Whether the story be 
the baptism not only of cups, pots and true or false, it equally shows that tho 

minds of Christians in that age, were 

» Doddridge inquires, in Lect ccii. whether + ahorkpd at flip idpa of hanfiVino- 
immei'tion "be an essential circumstance in P"** SnoCKCa au ine laea 01 oapuzmg 

baptism ?" and resolves, that, " on the whole, m a manner which must have been 
that mode of baptism is evidently favoured by nearly as it is now used, and that such 

scripture examples, though not required by ex- s •, /c • 1 i x • tx 

press precept." Yet, how can wo better under- was aeemed a Sumcient baptism, it 
stand a precept of the scripture than by ob- is said, indeed, by SOme, that the 

?.^S^4o''?SS'rgl?SSr«,I" «'a ri?o EunomiaDS made this change in the 

which "succeeds circumcision;" yet, referring nte of baptism; thinking it indecent 

to tbe disuse of mrrt«mon, he says, "In England, to plunge persons over-head in water, 

of late years, I ever thought the parson baptized f ° • ii i j j j.t. j. «. xi. 

bis own fingers rather than the chUd." Table and especially naked; and that they 
Talk, Baptism. therefore only uncovered them to the 

p.:c£"lrg^toSs%'h?:ny'a"r^^ ^l^\: ^^^ then poured water upon 

in the preceding and following pages, has justly their heads. * But as the Eunomians 
exposed; though they have not wanted very y^^j-Q ^ branch of the Arians, it is not 
specious excuses of utuity or convenience ? i_ vi xt_ j. xi. n x-l t n 

. 3 See a Note in Joe. added to the 4th edition of probable that the Oatholics, as they 

the Improved Feraion. Yet Hammond ("Annot. were called, would adopt the CUStom 
In Mark vii. 4") says, as quoted by Gale, that a.^-«« +1,«^ Tt :;i »^ ,*r j.i»^ x* 

"theword signifies the waihing of any pi^rt, as *rom them. Besides, it the practice 

tho hands, here, by w*y of immersion in water, of immersion had always been thought 

"p5Str5^d^L'^"tt;STf«'^s!iS absolutely necessary to baptism, it is 

putting into water, all over, rinsing them." Re- not probable that the Ohnstians 01 

jUctioru on Wall, 1711, pp. 159, 162. See also that age would have ever departed 

Wall's 2)«<Vnc<, pp. 109-113. Le Clerc's version is, a.^.^ ;+ A« ^ 4.u,v^ ;^ow>oa^l 

" lis ne mangent point non plus qu'ils n'aient "^om it. As superstition increased, 

piong^ ieur» mains dans Veau." Nouv. Test. 1703. we shall have evidence enough, that 
iir Wakefield says "the Greek word ^aim^a,, ^hev were more ready to add than to 

which occurs not unfrequentlym classic authors, •' "*v/xo x^«*vijr uv 

tiniversaKy signifies, as far as my observation 

has extended, to dip entirely under water.'* Vlaia 

and Short Account, p. 10. See a lar^^e enumera- * //cw. xxx. Opera, I. p. 128. (P.) 

tion of passages ^m the ancients, by Gale. ' See Jortin's Remarks, 1752, IL ^^^ "l^^, V^^ 

RtifUetioM, pp. 95-129. Ed. 1805, II. p. ViA. 
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diminisJi, witli respect to everytliing they did it in order to express, in* 

that was of a ceremonial nature. stronger manner, their own hxuniHft* 

It has been much debated whether tion and contrition. Jonah iii. 7, 8. 
infants were considered as proper sub- Agreeably to these prevailing ideaa^ 
jects for baptism in the primitive though circumcision was a religions 
church.^ Now, besides, that we are rite, instituted as a symbol of the 
not able to trace the origin of infant covenant between God and the de- 
baptism, and therefore are necessarily scendants of Abraham by Isaac and 
carried back into the age of the apos- Jacob, yet, not only was Ishmael cb- 
ties for it, a controversy arose pretty cumcised, but also all the slaves of 
early in the Christian church, which Abraham, who had no interest what- 
would naturally have led some persons ever in the promises made to hiffl. 
to deny the antiquity of the practice, The application of this rite, there- 
if they could ; and considering the fore, to Ishmael, and to the slaves d 
state of opinions and practices with Abraham, was no more than a neoes- 
respect to things of a similar nature, sary appendage to the circurndsioiL of 
it is natural to suppose that the Abraham himself, as master of ths 
primitive Christians would baptize family. It was his own act only, and 
infants as well as adult persons.^ therefore the consent of Ishmael or of 

With respect to this subject, I cannot the slaves cannot be supposed to hare 

think that writers have attended so been in the least degree necessaiy. 

much as they ought to have done to From the same fact we must also con- 

the power of a master of a family (the elude that circumcision, as such, could 

imtria potestas) in the East, and par- not express any interest that the sub- 

ticularly have not considered how far iects of it had in the things signified 

his own character and profession by it ; for then Ishmael ana the slavei 

usually affected his wife, his children, of Abraham would have had an equal 

and his servants, and indeed every- interest in them.' 

thing that belonged to him. When There can be no doubt but that 

the Ninevites repented, they made when the Jews in future ages made 

even their cattle to fast, and wear converts to their religion, they obliged 

sackcloth, as well as themselves; not every master of a family both to 

that they could consider their cattle submit to this rite himself, and like- 

as having any occasion to repent, but wise to see that all his household, at 

i Seea-ViewofthoChief A?gumcnt8forand ^H that depended upon him, did the 

against Infant Baptism." Doddridge, Lect. Same. £0T the same reason, whatCTBT 

cciii-ccv. Also Bishop Tayioy^s "Liberty of other rite had been enjoined thom, and 

PropLesying," Sect. xviu. He there quotes the , . •!. i. j ^ j xi/i— « 

very extraordinary "testimony of a learned Whatever it nad expressed, tne Same 

i'afdo-baptist, Ludovicus Viren, who, in his an- people WOuld, nO doubt, have appHed 

notations \ipon St. Austin, De Civit, Det, L. 1 fl :-r+-u^ an-ma i-nAian^nnina*-^ •ma-nnflr 

c.xxvii amh^ns KeminemnhnaduUumantiquitus jt m the same mdiscnmmate maimer, 

mUre baptizari;' Ko. xxv. ad Jin. Ed. 2, p. 321. to the master of the lamily, and to ail 

^T'^^^\^i^,^'^°^^''^r^i^T.*^?™'''i^w^^ his household. It was natural, there* 

Gales Rfflictions on Wall, 1711, and Walls De- /• i? x-l xi j j.-iT^ -r - 

fence, 1720, appear to contain all that can now be tore, tor the apOStles, and Other JeW^ 

discovered as to the mode and svbject of apostolic on the iDStitution of baptism, to apptf 

baptism. The reader will find much information *l. x :^fj,Tvx-, nn ^pil «« f« nilTilia MS 

respecting the ailments and authorities for the ^^ }^ mtantS, aS weu as TO Sfllliw, M ■ 

immersion of Adnltx, as the only Christian bap- token of the profcSSlOn of UhnstiaiatT 

tism,in wisowaiius'siiiotc to ihe^^ "by the master of the family only; and 

chism, in Mr. Reess translation, pp. 253-257. ./• .i u j -jv iT r- / « 

Mr. Bclsham, in his Plea for Infant Baptism, has this they WOUld dO Without COnsUlenilK 

given the argument from tradition all the force it as a substitute for circumcision, ttd 

"' "Th?aiaorTS?ir and latest opinion upon Bucceeding in the place of it, which i» 

this subject appears to have been, that "the is never said to do in the ScnptoM 

baptism of chudren is to bo considered as one thouffh some have been led by some 

part of a man 8 own profession of Christianity." "^ 6 oxjxu.%, uarr^ »/«w* v^ w^j^ ^Tl 

iSee [Rutt's Pi-iestiey] Vol. II. p. 336, and Note, circumstances of resemblance m tM 
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two rites to imagune that this was the tracted. l^ow, an. argument derived 

case. AccordiD^ to the general ideas, from the uniform practice of ihe 

and the estabhshed custom of the primitive Christians cannot but be 

Jews and other Asiatics, in similar allowed to have considerable weight, 

cases, they would not have thought of as an evidence of its having been a 

adopting any other practice than that practice of the apostoHcal times, and 

of infant baptism, without particular having . the sanction of apostolical 

directions. authority. It is from the evidence of 

Accordingly, we find in the Scrip- tradition only, deduced from the un- 

tnres, that the jailor, on professing ms interrupted practice of the Christian 

faith iu Christ, was baptized, he cmd churches, that we now set apart not 

<ill his. Acts xvi. 33; and that Lydia the seventh but the first day of the 

^vas baptized and aU her houecholdi week, for the purpose of public wor- 

ver. 15.^ Now it is certain that to a ship. There is no express authority 

Jew these phrases would convey the for this in the New Testament, 

idea of the children, at least, if not of TertuUian, indeed, advises to defer 

the domestic slaves, having been bap- baptism till persons be of age to be 

tized, as well as the head of the family. Christians, lest it should bring their 

A Roman also could not have under- sponsors into danger ; alleging also, 

stood them to imply less than all who that their innocent age had no need to 

•were subject to what was called the hasten to the remission of sins.^ But 

^atria potestas, he nowhere ir ;;inuates that infant 

It also appears to me to be very baptism was not even the universal 

■evident from ecclesiastical history, and custom of his time, or that it had been 

the writings of the Christian fathers, an innovation ; which, in pleading 

that infant baptism was the uniform against it, he might naturally have 

practice of the primitive Christians, been expected to insist upon. He was 

and continued to be so till, along with only offended at the too great readiness 

other superstitious notions, they got with which all persons were admitted 

the idea of the efl5«acy of baptism as to baptism, when some of them were 

such to wash away sins, and conse- afterwards a disgrace to their profes- 

quently of the pecuhar safety of dying sion. He therefore advises to defer it 

presently after they were baptized, in all caseSf and in that of infants 

Before any fresh gmlt could be con- also. 

If we trace the progress of this affair 

1 See [Rutt's Priestley] Vol. II; p. 334. Yet it a little farther, we shall find that when, 

ifl thus argiied, on the other side. " By uhoit \^j the prevalence of the liberal senti- 

favnlies, in scnptnre, is meant all persons of -^ . ^r. ^i . . • ., , 

reason and ago within the family; for it ifl said ments 01 OnilStiamty, more aCCOUnt 

of the Ruler at Capernaum, (John iv.) that he wras made of slaves, as being of the 

lei uved and all hi8 house." Lib. of Proph. Sect. j,«^p qnPPiPs with fhftir Tnn<afprfl an/l 

xviii. No. xxiv. p. 319. " It is certain the word Same species wixn ineiT masters, ana 

hotiae or kougehoid is often used where none are equally mtcrestcd With them m the 

ineant but such as are come to years of under- privileges and promises of the ffOSpel, 

standmg. For example, John iv. 53, j^j7ww(/'6«- ^ , ° . -,, -"^i . b^"f » 

lieved and his whole house; Acts xviii. 8, Cn^pus and especially wJien, in cousequence ot 

...believed on the Lord with all Ms house. Qi the this, they acquired more civil rights, 

^xT^i'Tt t^Z^'^i^&^i^t^'^x and were aJlowed to act for themselves 

and Silas ' spake the word of the Lord to him, more than they had done, they were 

and to all thot were in his house.' If all the considered as haviuff religious interests 

famxhes m Groat Britain were obliged to take an /. . -i • a t j j ^« 4-1,^ 4.4«^«^i? 

oath of allegiance, any man who should heieafter Ot their OWn. * indeed, in the time Ot 

read our histbry, would make a very wrong in- the Romaus, slaves, being of different 

^S« or t,^^'^, ^^^J"S.'^^^^ nations, were aUowed (agreeably to the 

adjninistered to children . " Pla in Acco unt of Bap- 
tism, in Letters to Bishop Hoadly, 1758, Ed. 2, a 2)€ Baptismo, Sect, xviii. Opera, p. 231. (P.) 
17C6, pp. 99, 100. See also Wakefield's " Plain s See [Rutt's Priestley] Vol. II. p. 834, wcl^ 
and Short Account," p. 24. Note. 
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genius of tlie pagan system) to practise Bucli, I am under, to educate my ch3- 

some of their peculiar religious rites ; dren, and also to instruct my servants, 

and a great many of the first Christian in the principles of the Christian reK- 

converts were slaves ; their masters, at gion. In this view of the ordinance (rf 

that time, not finding themselves or baptism, infants are indirectly inte- 

their interest affected by it, and there- rested in it, whether they adhere to the 

fore not taking any umbrage at it. professions of Christianity, and thereby 

It happened, also, tluit the power of secure the blessings of it when they 

a father over his children was much less become adults, so as to think and act 

in these Northern nations of Europe, for themselves, or not. 
than it was in the East, or among the It is possible that, at this time, and 

Komans, with whom, likewise, it sen- in these parts of the world, we may 

sibly declined. On this account, and not see so much reason for ajiy 'posiikt 

also because, from the very first pro- institutions ; but with the .Tews, and 

inulgation of Christianity, it could not indeed throughout all the East, nothing 

but be manifest, that persons were in- is more common than to express sen* 

terested in it, as individuals, and not timents and purposes by appropriated 

as members of families, or societies, I actions. Now, washing with water ao 

make no doubt but that, in general, if naturally expresses puntj of heart, and 

there were adult children or slaves in is a thing so agreeable in itself, eape* 

a family, at the time that the master cially in hot countries, we cannol 

professed himself a Christian, they wonder it should be made choice of 

were not baptized without their own to denote the profession of a religioa 

consent ; but no consideration, that can which brings men under the strictesi 

be supposed to have occurred either to obligations to repent and reform their 

Jews or Romans, could have led them lives ; and particularly that John the 

to make the same exception in favour Baptist, whose immediate business it 

of infants. was to preach repentance, should be 

Considering how very different are directed to enjoin it. 
the ideas and customs of these times. Whether baptism be of earlier anti' 
and these parts of the world, from quity than John the Baptist, I have 
those which prevailed among the Jews, not been able to satisfy myself. Mai- 
when baptism was instituted, the pe- monides and the earliest Jewish wiitem 
culiar reasons for applpng it to infants speak of solemn baptism as a necessaiy 
have, in a great measure, ceased. But attendant on circumcision, whenever 
still, as the practice is of apostolical any new converts were made to their 
authority,' it appears to me that religion, and also as a practice that was 
no innovation ought to be made in it immemorial among them. But whether 
by any power whatever ; but that we it was tacitiy implied in the original 
ought rather to preserve those ideas institution of circumcision, or whether 
which originally gave a propriety to it, it had been adopted afterwards, as 
"^ especially when there is nothing un- naturally expressive of the new con- 
natural m them. For my own part, I verts cleansing themselves from the 
endeavour to adhere to the primitive impurities of their former state of 
ideas above mentioned, and therefore Heathenism, it was probably the cns- 
I consider the baptizing of my chil- tom of the Jews in the time of our 
dren, not as directly implying that Saviour. 

they have any interest in it, or in the If this was the case, and the Jews 

things signified by it, but as a part of did both circumcise and baptize all that 

my own profession of Christianity, and were capable of it, when families were 

consequentiy as an obligation which, as converted to their religion, there was 

1 This question must, at least, te regarded as l>oth the less reason for explaining the 

Btm sub judice. nature and the use of the nte on tna 
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first mention of it, or for describing band is sanctified by the wife, . . . else 
more particularly than has been done, were your children unclean, bnt now 
who were the proper subjects of bap- are they holy," more naturally than by 
tism. And we may rather suppose supposmg that, as by "hohj the Jews 
that our Lord would have expressly meant denoteS, to God, so by a child 
restricted the apphcation of it to adult being holy, they meant that it had a 
persons, if he had intended that the right to the ceremonies of their holy 
prevailing custom should be altered, religion. As therefore a child born of 
Consequently, when a master of a one Jewish parent had a right to cir- 
family was converted to Christianity, cumcision, so a child bom of one 
he would, of course, be required to Christian parent had a right to bap- 
baptize all his household, and consider tism. Indeed, I do not see what other 
himself as bound to instruct them in rational meaning can be assigned to the 
the principles of the reUgion that he holiness of a child. '* 
professed. It is remarkable that the Christians 
If any controversy was ever calcu- in Abyssinia repeat their baptism an- 
lated to bring a fact of this nature to nually, on the festival of Epiphany.' 
light, it was that of Pelagius and Austin 

about original sin, in which the latter . 

maintained, that baptism was necessary 

to wash it away, tne second spiritual 

birth counteracting the effects of the SECTION I. 

first carnal birth. Now the utmost 

that Pelagius appears to have replied ^^ ^he opinions and pkactices op tub 

on this subject was, that infant baptism christians relating to baptism, till 

was not necessary. But he did not pre- the reformation. 

tend to say that the practice was not There is this difference with respect to 

then universal, or that it had not always the corruptions of the rite of baptism, 

been so. Nay, Austin says that it was „ ... , ... ,.,. 

,,. •'i- :j i' J. ' After a large exposition of this passage, Mr. 

agreed between mm and niS opponent, Wak* field says, " if baptism made children holy, 

that infants ought to be baptized, and the fears of the Corinthians were needless... bo- 

that they differed only about the rea- ^^^""^^'^^^^'i^^^^^.ftl^^^Z 

BOn why they were to be baptized. that wo must not conclude the holiness of such 

We also find no trace of its being children to be the consequence of baptism but 

' , , ° "., , w'c*.v^v> vr* « ,1° of somethmg else, and that is, if we may tako 

thought that the baptism Ot either the st. Paul's word for it, the bemg Tx)m of Christian 

master of a family, or of his household, parents." Plain and Short Account, pp. 54-64. 

on their first profession of Christianity. Jt?t^ d/rS^e ^^X oS nlTr^S? 

might suffice for their descendants ; and ceux de leur religion saints; c'est-a-dirc consacrea 

though the Jews did not repeat that ^»i|,"J ^J i«« autres impart et souuiez. Ceux 

vuvu^u. uxi^ yv^TTo VI • j^ • qui^toient nez dun Juif et d une Greque, pas- 

baptism which accompanied Circum- soient pour Juifs d'extraction, comme si leva 

cision, yet the circumcision itself was P^re et leur m^re avoient 6t4 Juifs ; et il en 6toit 

-.>.^««4.«'^ ^^ ^^/^««- «,ol« «« 4^V,n4- ;p +Vi^ de mSme de ceux qui6toient d'un pfere Grec et 

repeated on every male, so that it the ^^^^^ f^^^me Juivc. comme Timoth^e; pourva 

Christians m the primitive times had n^nmoinsquecesenfausembrassasscntla religion 

been influenced by any analogies be- i^^^^^^-'L^.T* J"'- P' ^*^' ^ ^^ ^*^®» 

tween the J ewiSh rehgion and their z Geddes's church History of Ethiopia, 169^ 
own, they would rather have been led P.33. (P.) '; They are said to have divers forma 

X 1 A x-L^ 'i.^ ^r v„^4.:„^ ™«*4-l, ,.A of baptism, VIZ. I baptize thee in the Holy Spirit ; 

to repeat the nte of baptism with re- ^ baptize thee in the waterof Jordan; Let God 




1 Cor vii 14 " The unbelievincr hus- than their bodies, from their parents ; and that 

* * ° thechildrenof Christian parents, and especially 

1D« VerbU Atmtoli Servio, xiU. Opera, X. of a Christian mother, are saved, notwltWaai- 

p. 818. (P) ing they dio without \io."^\Aaaii^ 
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and those of tlie Lord*s supper, that that baptism washed awaj Bin« a fieid 
though they both began about the was opened formuchsedncingeloquentt 
same time, those relatmg to baptism on the subject, which could not {ieulto 
were perhaps the earlier of the two, confirm and increase the pffevaifinff 
and the progress of superstition, in con- superstition. Chrysostom, speaking a 
sequence of this corruption, was rather baptism, says, " When yon are cfflne 
more rapid in the first century of Chris- to the bed of the Holy Spirit, to tlie 
tianity, it was by no mean so afterwards, portico of grace, to the dreadfol and 
!For after the time of those who are more desirable bath, throw yourselYes upon 
properly called fathers , we find no the ground, as prisoners before, ft 
material alteration in the rite of bap- king."^ 

tism itself (though the business of cmi' Superstitious practices, ' similar to 
firmation grew out of it) whereas, we those which followed the cormptioaitf 
have seen that the most material ad- the doctrine of the cucharist, did wk 
ditions were made to the doctrine of fail to accompany this undue reverenov 
the eucharist, so late as the ninth cen- for the water of baptism; We find 
tury. that in the third century the ncm-" 

In the age immediately following ciates returned from baptism adtmied 
that of the apostles, we find that fefij9<2sm with crowns, and clothed ^th wlntv 
and regeneration were used as synony- garments, in token of their victoiy 
mous terms ; and whereas, originally, over sin and the world. If they Bcn* 
the pardon of sin was supposed to be pled eating before they received tto 
the consequence of that reformation of eucharist, they made a great scnqdl 
life which was only promised at baptism, of washing after baptism. They woold 
it was now imagined that there was not do it till the end of the week; Bttt 
something in the rite itself, to which immediately after baptism they wiped 
that grace was annexed ; and in general the bodies of the catechumens lest v 
it seems to have been imagined that drop of the sacramental water should 
this sanctifying viHuewELsinthe water, fall to the ground. They went to 
and in no other part of the ordinance church on the Sunday to put off their 
as administered by the priest. white garments, and to reoeive whit 

Tertullian says, that the Holy Spirit was called the ablution. 
was always given in baptism ; and yet It was even believed that a miradft 
he expi'essly denied that it was be- was wrought on the water that WM 
stowed by the laying on of hands, drawn on the day of Epiphany, bfr" 
This writer says farther, that the Spirit cause Jesus Christ had been baptued 
of God descends upon the water of at that time. They carried it iwtii 
baptism, hke a dove. Cyprian adds, respect, to their houses, after it hid 
that the adorable Trinity is ineffably been consecrated; it was kept ipriflr 
in baptism. Paulinus says, that the care, and Chrysostom said that it 
water conceives and contains God ; would keep sweet many years.* ThM 
Chrysostom, that the water ceases to water was even given instead of thfl 
be what it was before, and is not fit for eucharist, to penitents who were not 
drinking, but is proper for sanctifying, entirely reconciled to the church; and 
He says that the Christian baptism is Austin says, the catechumens among 
superior to that of John, in that his other means are sanctified by it. "The 
was the haptisrji of repentance, but had water," he says, " is holy, though it Iw 
not the -power of forgiving sin. ^ And not the body of Christ. It is mow 
Austin adds, that it touches the body holy than the other aliments, becan* 
and purifies the heart.* it is a sacrament." He says, at tho 

Cnristians having now got the idea sajne time, that the catechumens art 



» Horn. xxiv. Opera, I. p. 312. (P.) a ibid. p. 130. (P.) 

« Basnage, HUtoire, I. p. 138. (P.) * Uom. xxiv. Opera, I. p. 811. (P.) 
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sanctified by the sign of tlie cross, and Hon, and the imposition of hands; 
"bv the imposition of hands, which had the miction, probably, referring, in a 
also been made appendages of baptism symbolical manner, to their prepara- 
a.t that time.^ It appears by a pas- tion for a spiritiial combat; and in 
sage in Austin, that the African Chris- applying the oil the priest touched the 
tians nsuaUy called baptism salvaiion, head or the forehead in the form of a 
and the euchanst life, preferring the cross. TertnlHan is the first who men- 
jR>rmer to the latter. tions the signing with the sign of the 

When once it was imagined that a cross, bnt only as nsed in private, and 
person newly baptized was cleansed not in public worship; and he par- 
from all sin, it is no wonder that many ticnlarly describes the custom of bap- 
persons deferred this sanctifying rite tizing, without mentioning it. Indeed, 
^s long as possible, even till i^ey ap- it does not appear to have been used 
prehended that they were at the point in baptism till the latter end of the 
of death. We find cases of this^nd fourth or fifth century ; but then we 
«t the beginning of the third century, find great virtue ascribed to it. Lac- 
Oonstantine the Great was not bap- tantius, who lived in the beginning of 
iized till he was at the last gasp, and the fourth century, says, the devil 
in this he was followed bjhis son Con- cannot approach those who have the 
stantius; and two of his other sons, heavenly mark of the cross upon 
Constantine and Constans, were killed them, as an impregnable fortress to 
before they were baptized. defend them ; ' but he does not say it 

When baptism was administered to was used in baptism, 
persons near the point of death, the After the Council of Nice, Chris- 
patient must generally have been in tians added to baptism the ceremonies 
"bed, and consequently the ceremony of exorcism, and adjurations, to make 
conld not have been performed by irri' evil sjnrits depart from the persons to 
Tnersion ; and it appears in the history be baptized. They made several sign- 
of Novatian, that this was actually ings 'svith the cross, they used to light 
the case. On these occasions, the candles, they gave salt to the baptized 
'unction, and other ceremonies which person to taste, and the priest touched 
liad been added to the simple rite of nis mouth and ears with spittle, and 
baptism, were omitted ; bnt they were also blew and spit upon his face.* At 
performed afterwards, if the sick per- that time also baptized persons were 
Bon recovered. We even find that, made to wear white garments till the 
rather than omit baptism entirely, it Sunday following, as was mentioned 
was usual to baptize persons who were above. They had also various other 
actually dead. Epipnanius, Chrysos- ceremonies, some of which are now 
torn, and Theodoret, observe, that this abolished, though others of them re- 
custom prevailed in some places in main in the Church of Rome to this 
fcheir time.* day. Blowing in the face, putting 

After the age of Justin Martyr, we salt in the mouth, giving milk and 
nd many additions made to the rite honey, and also kissing the baptized 
of baptism. 'It was then the custom persons, and making them abst^n for 
to give the person baptized milk and some time from wine, are now no longer 
honey, and to abstain from washing, in use. The reason of these ceremonies 
lU the remainder of the day, for may be pretty easily conceived. I 
which Tertullian says they had no 

authority from the Scripture, but only ^ Inst. L. iv. c. xxvii. p. 439. (P.) ** Quanto 
from tradition. They also added unc- *^7'*^ ^^* d»monibus hoc signum sciet, qui 

uvfAxi. t/Au/vu-uxv/xx. -».*xv/j cuxwv wvLVLvx^. cvfvu vident quatenus adjuratl per Christum de cor- 

poribus, qu» obsedcrint, fugiant." Dt Mirandia 

1 D« PecccUorum Meritit. L. ir. C. xxvi. Opera, per Crucia Virtutem effectU, ac de Doemonibiut, Op, 
VII. p. 711. (P.) I. 845. 

a Basnago, Hiatoire, I. p. 137. (P.) * See Hiat. of Pop. VI^5,V^A\V. 
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shall, therefore, only observe, that the tics, not having the same Grod, or the 
salt was used as a symbol of purity same Christ, with the orthodox, tbeir 
and wisdom ; and that exorcism took baptism was not valid. Cyprian called 
its rise from the Platonic notion that a synod at Carthage, in wnich it wa» 
evil demons hovered over human souls, determined, that no baptism was valid 
seducing them to sin. out of the Catholic church, and there- 

in a decree of the Council of Lao- fore, that those who had been heretia 
dicea, held in the year 364, mention should be re-baptized. ^ But Stephen, 
is made of tivo anointings, one with the bishop of Rome, did not approve 
simple oil before baptism, and the other of this decision, and by degrees hii 
with ointment (fJLvp<a) after baptism; opinion, which continued to be that 
and it is there expressed that the first of the Church of Rome, became evey- 
unction was for the participation of where prevalent. Indeed, when 80 
the Holy Spirit, that the water was a much stress was laid on baptism ifc* 
symbol of death, and that the oint- self, it would have introduced endleai 
ment, which was applied with the sign anxiety if much doubt had remained 
of the cross, was for the seal of tne about the power of administering it 
covenant.^ This latter unction we Having given this account of thd 
shall find was afterwards reserved for corruption of the doctrine of baptism, 
the bishops, and became the subject and the principal abuses and superett 
of a distinct sacrament in the Church tions with respect to the practice of itk 
of Eome, called confirmation, I shall go over what fartner relates to 

Originally the bishop only, or the the subject, according to the order of 
priests by his permission, administered administration, 
baptism, as, with his leave, they also When Christians, from a fondneai 
performed any other of his functions ; for the rites and ceremonies of Pagan- 
but it appears from TertulHan that, in ism, and a desire to engage the resqpeot 
his time, laymen had, in some cases, of their heathen acquaintance for thd 
the power of baptizing. This baptism, religion which they had embrace^ 
however, we may be assured, required began to adopt some of the maxinift 
the confirmation of the bishop, and and rites of their old religion, they 
would not be allowed but in case of seem to have been more particularSr 
necessity, as at the seeming approach struck with what related to the mta- 
of death, &c. At a synod at Elvira, teries, or the more secret rites of tna 
in 306, it was allowed that a layman, pagan religion, to which only few pe^ 
provided he had not been married a sons were admitted, and those under 
second time, might baptize catechu- a solemn oath of secrecy. In conae* 
mens in case of necessity ; but it was quence of this disposition, both the 
ordered that, if they survived, they positive institutions of Chri8tianifcy» 
should be brought to the bishop for baptis^n and the Lord's supper, weie 
the imposition of hands. Afterwards, converted into mysteries. Christians 
when the bounds of the church were afiecting great secrecy with respect to 
much enlarged, the business of baptiz- the mode of administering them, and 
ing was left almost entirely to the no person could then be admitted to 
priests, or the country bishops, and attend the whole of the pubhcworsh^ 
the bishops of gi-eat sees only con- before he was baptized; but all who 
firmed afterwards. were classed witn the catechm^ 

Great doubts were raised in early were dismissed before the celehration 
times about the validity of baptism of the eucharist, which closed the 
as administered by heretics. Tertul- service. . 

lian, before he became a Montanist, Farther, those who were admitted 
wrote a treatise to prove that here- to the heathen mysteries had certain 
« Sueur, A. D. 364. (P.) signs OX symbols delivered to them, by 
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'tich. they miglit know each other, ho 
that by declaring them they might 
ie admitted into any temple, and to 
lAie secret worship and lites of that 
vod whose sjmbola they had received. 
in imitation of Uiia, it occurred to the 
ChiiBtiana to make a, similar nse of 
■the Apostles' Creed, or that short 
Idbclaration of faith which it had been 
inoual to reqiiiro of persona before they 
Were baptized. Thw creed, therefore, 
f which does not appear to huve been 
■published, and indeed waa altered from 
time to time, aa particular heresies 
«rose in, the church.) they now began 
bo call a sijmbol, affecting to conceal 
it from the Fojrans, and not rerealing 
it even to the catechumens themselves, 
^^cept just before they wera baptized; 
knd then it was delivered to tbem aa 
symbol by which they were to know 
le another. 

Cyprian aays, "that the Bocram^tl 
if faith, that is ihe creed, was not to 
be profaned or divulged," for which he 
lit^ two tests of acripture, the one, 
^roverbs ssiii. 9, " Speak not in the 
ars of a fool, for he will despise the 
wisdom of thy words ;" and the ether, 
liatt. vii. 6, '* Give not that which is 
loly unto the dogs, neither caat ye yonr 
tearls before iiwii]e,"&c. Ambroaeiaost 

Cthetioally eihorta to the utmost vigi- 
icy, to conical the Christian mys- 
leries, and in particular to be very 
' carefnl not by incantiousneEa to 
»real the aecrets of thn Creed, or the 
t/Ord' 8 Frailer."' This last appears very 
atfcraordinary, ea the Lord'e Prayer is 
xjntained in the goapela, where it might 
I Been by any person. 
In the second centuzy, baptiara was 
|)erforraed publicly only twice in the 
rear, viz. on Easter and Whit- Sunday, 
'he same age, sponsors or rjodfathera 
irere introdneed to answer for adult 
sersftns, "though they were afterwards 
tdmitted also in the baptism of in- 
fentB."' This, Mr. BaiUg saya, was 
b done till the fourth centnrj. 
Hiifory of this Apustlea' Croed, Ed. 8, p. M. 



It should seem, from the Acta of the 
Apostles, that it waa sufficient to the 
coremouy of baptism to say, I haplUe 
into the name of Jesus OhrUI. But we 
Boon find that the form of words need. 
Matt, ixviii. 19, waa atrictly adhered 
to, at least in the third century, y'm. I 
baptize tliee in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. It ap- 

Seara, however, that at the time of 
ustin Martyr, they did not always 
confine themaelvea to these particnuu* 
worda, but sometimes added others bj 
way of enplanation. For though these 
precise words occur in one account of 
baptism by thia writer, in another he 
speaks of baptism, "Into the nam 
Jesua Christ, who was crucified 
PontiuB Pilate, and into the nami 
the Holy Spirit, who foretold by tM' 
holy propbeta everrthing relating to 
Chriat." But pernapa thia esplana- 
tion might bo only intended for the use 
of his readers, and not given by him as 
a form of words that waa naed i' 
administration of baptism itself. 
We find very little mention mi 
baptism, from the time of those wiui 
were generally called fathers, that is,' 
from the M;e of Austin to the Refor- 
mation. Indeed I have hardly met 
with anything on the subject worth 
reciting. 

It soon became a maxim, that aa 
baptism was a sacrament that waa to 
bo used only once, it waa exceedingly 
wrong to re-bapfiie any neraon ; and it 
is pleasant to observe the precaution 
that Pope Boniface hit upon to prevent 
thia in dubious cases. lu his statute 
or instructions he aays, "I'hey whoso 
baptism is dubious, ought ivithout 
scruple to be baptized, with this 
teatntion, I do mil re-hoj>lize thei_ 
if thou art not biiptisi^d, I bc^li 
thee," &o. Thia is the firat 
that I have fonnd of conditU 

Fromtheearliest account of the oi 
nance, we find that children r 
the Lord's supper, and that baptis 

" Edit. Tlllrtby, pp. gg, 91. (P.) 
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always preceded communion. In a least, this was retiiined in thee 

"boob of dirine offices, written, aa Bome part of the Lutheran chorcbes. 

think, in the eleventh century, it is or- It appeared, however, presontJj 

daineJ that care be taken that yonng the Belormution by Luther, tlitl 

children receive no food after baptiam, numbers bad been well prepareJi 

and that they do not even give them low him, and even to eo tortW 

suck n-ithoiit necesBity, till after thoy he did. Very many had been m 

have participated of the body of Ohi-ist. ' scandalized with the abuaea of t«| 

and the Lord's supper csp«cia]If, 

reject them, either in wholes orn 
The baptism of infants was ven 

rally thought to be irrational. wA\ 

fore it was administered only to H 

SFPTION H. Moat of those who rejected the 

of the divinity of Cnrist were 

THE aiATB OF opiNioKS coNCERSiso persuasiou, as was Sociaas i 

BAPTFKM, siscB THE EBF0BJ14T10N. Indoed, he and some others I 

that the rite of baptism was onl/ 1 

iTisremarkable that, thouffb the Wal- nsed when i>ersona were iwnv 

densea always practiaed infant bap- Chriatianity from sorae other .-_ 

tjam," many of the Albigenses, if not and waa not to be applied to u; 1 

all of them, held that baptism ought were bom of Christiau pottob'' 

to be condned to adults.' This was the does not appear, however, tint I 

opinion of thePetrobruKsiana.'andaiao „!„, jjeii tlus opinion ew feni 

ot Berenger.* separate sect, or that tbdc vm 

"Wicklitfe thonght baptism to bo ne- wei-e considerable;" but ibM 

cesaaiy to solvation. " The priest," he re-jected infont baptism won ttafc* 

says, "in baptism administers only the gtjll are, very numerous. J 

token or aignj bat God, who ia the It happened that many of th** 

priest andbiahopofour BOuU.adminia- held this opiaion entertained SWifl 

tera the spiritual grace."* AndLuthor wild notiooB, especially tbatof**"! 

not (mly retained the rite of baptism, of Christ, or of the aaints. op«« 

but even the ceremony of exorcism. At independent of any secular pOH«l1 

they made an attempt to nA mi »■ 

*..' ^S^''-h^^;jr2i™'?;?-.'!;f,'J5?*l^ narchyofthiskindaUlunslCTBi*^ 

nsw-bomliibmta.BftartLeTbavebiHiDClirlBtauid, phalia, which they seued npOnW* 

Inc**! o(tiBiniiii!i)tdiuiao''o''i"iili." j(buii»(, . . , , j •J 

p.SJ. (P.) Pt.U.C*,! ^' ■■ -"■■ ■■■' "■ 

^■ngt<tLluib<>rcb,"that Iba ""Eo,^, ■ ^^O**] 

de by tlia i]huT€b. was Df dd eccloaliif ji' '*m 

■Tui noiuiDjm: ovDWUd thsr vDn 90 fnrtnmi Dm (uqnur.. "'^■i 

ei«uBitbwUilt,Uuithe]riniit." Biiu oT MHii. Doqusml.' ■• tami 

J.f.H. llr. Wall «]>■ of tin Alblgouu, that JamiptfCI. ■>»*! 

"wPnneo vuthnflntcountiylDUhriatsndDm nomsn deJi-.- . • ncM 

obcn dippinji of cliUdnn in ispCKm ou l«lt dlKlplim < ' .^^ 

ofl,«otho»,flrntiUiO-(«niul«pUlinlKgmn."' R«, flnrlrnn, Hi.-il. I ^ 

^ M. Bap. m. i. n. p. an. ix iiuff,...,,.. .■ 'ii..iij 

• b<uni>in, Jllilolrt, 1 [b). p. HO, (P.) Tbs Tuulmiii'i • i.att» 
mniAriuili'u wun) auosd fmnPt'tordD Arnv, WaksSeld ]i .^^ .. I' i i-i n... . .:.... c-isMft 
■ luUn of DniiplilDjr, who wu imrnt In 11*7. [Bulf* Prioal :>.-m >«.. 11. p- 'oj, vixtsMij 
ffmit. Dirl. Hal. I. p. AM According to Ur. * Tban lf>, iir.>)rilig;-, ui InenulB^ sMl 
Vkll, be huldUinttlis Lord'a (Upper '-Lino TDun loutunong IJnluriMi*. wt»c«HUarlH« 
toU*dnil>ilib>indslsei)CliriM-*tUw'' mn.U. bsTing ■» placu wuuiw liiiif^m OMJ 
y. I». mcb H hiire lintAf mtAt lb* tnt\wm 

• Tismr. A. ». lOM. ir.) -i-... .. — .%...... ji — k — 

• Ollpla-* Ul< uf him, p. M. IP.1 
the ■iihflPMIflnii ftf Ehn« Imnienlor 

thuu(h( 



1. au«. l.v-u. 
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arpose, in the year 1534. But an end (0. xxviii.) to be " a sign and seal of 
as soon put to this delusion, and an the covenant of grace," of a person's 
iinm veiy unjustly remained npon all "ingrafting into Christ, of regenera- 
aose who retained nothing but their tion, of remission of sins," &g. But 
octrine concerning baptism. At pre- " the efficacjr of baptism " is there said 
3iit, those who are called Baptists are not to be " tied to that moment of time 
8 peaceable as any other Christians, wherein it is administered; yet not- 
Q Holland they are called Mennonites, withstanding, by the right use of this 
:om Menno, a very considerable person ordinance, the grace promised is not 
mong them ; and these have adopted only offered, but really exhibited and 
be pacific principles of the Quakers in conferred, by the Holy Ghost, to such, 
iDgland. In this country the Baptists whether of age or infants, as that grace 
re very numerous. The greatest part belongeth nnto, according to the coun- 
f them are called Particidar Baptists, sel of God's own will, in his appointed 
•om their holding the doctrine of par- time." 

cnlar election ; but there are a few The Dissenters of the Calvinistic 
cieties of them who are called General persuasion in England may possibly 
zjptists, from their holding the doc- retain the opinion of some spiritual 
n.e of general redemption. grace accompanying baptism, though 

fhe Church of England retains the I rather think it is not at present held 
>"tism of infants, and also the use of by them. Nothing, however, of it is 
« sign of the cross, and of godfathers, retained by those who are called ra- 
=»Jso admits of baptism by women, a tional Dissenters, They consider the 
•cstice derived " from the opinion of baptism of adult persons as the mode 
indispensable necessity of baptism of taking upon them the Christian pro- 
»«dvation. We have that regard to fession ; and that when it is applied to 
l:a a common practice," says Bishop infants, an obligation is acknowledged 
c*3iet, " as not to annul it, though we by the parents to educate their children 
x3emn it."* And indeed it is the in the principles of the Christian re- 
STiage of the public forms of the ligion. Many of them lay so little 
Circh of England, that baptism is ne- stress upon it, that I imagine they 
Sary to sah^ation. In the Thirty- would make no great difficulty of de- 
^ Articles we find the doctrine of fen-in^ it to adult age, or indeed of 
invisible work of God accompanying omitting it entirely in Christian fami- 
Ptism, as weU as the Lord's supper;^ lies; but they do not think it of im- 
i in the Church Catechism it is said, portance enough to make any new sect 
Bit by baptism a person becomes a in the Christian church on account of 
4ld of Ood, and am, inheritor of the it, or ta*act otherwise than their an- 
'ngdom of heaven, cestors have done before them, in a 

The doctrine of the Church of Scot- matter of so great indifference.' The 
Old is of a piece with this. For bap- Quakers make no use either of this 
smis said, in their Confession of Faith, rite, or of the Lord's supper.'* 

I Expos. Art. xxiH. adfln. Ed. 4, p. 238. « Such indifffrents, following the practice of 

I " Sacraments ...be certain sure witnessefl and their ancestors without their convictions of duty, 

Bctual signs of grace and God's will towards deserved my author's censure, which no Christian 

t)y the which )ie doth work invisibly in us." had a better right to inflict. 

^ jKXT * See Barclay's Apolog^f F?op. xil. xiil. 
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HISTORY OF THR OTHER SACMMRNT8 BESIDES^ 
AND THK LORD'S SUPPER. 



3 imagined that there wan The fire a4ditioiial sacraaMtii 
vvrtiie aocompanjing the confirmation, penatiw, holif cdt 

a^iministratioiL of baptism and the matrimony, and eatrctne nnctiM,, 
Ijord'a Enpper, and these two ritee had is, however, with great tlifiioillttfl 
«htained ilie name of sacraaiu:ntii, which the FapiGts bring all these thii^w 
only priests regolarty ordained had the the description of a siKrataevt; 1(1 
power of administering with effect; say that, in order to constitakii 
f)ther things, bj de^eos, ohtoined the there must he some nuitlaT. oonMW 
Game name, some apiritnal grmx being ing to water in baptiBm, and IxwEi 
Ropposed to accompany them ; and wine in the Lord's supper (whWi J 
this contributed to extend the power a pattern for the rest), and ifa j 
and enlarge the province of the priest- fonn of tnorda, correspoadinz toZi 
hood. At length fine other ceremoniea, the ihee in the name of ttir raAn* 
l^esidea baptism and the Lord's supper, for haptigm, and to t£e voird^ JU 
-eame to be ranked in the same class my boaij, for the Lord'a anpMk f 
with them. inward and apiriiital graee wtt ■ 

Peter Lombard, in the twelfth cen- divine influence which t^« VVH 
tury, is the first who mentions seven to follow the due a.p plica tun «f I 
juuToweiiie. It ia anppoaed that, from matter of the aacrajaentfl^ ^'l 
the expression of the geven gpirite of proper words accompanying <h1 
Ond, in the book of the Revelation, ministration of them. , 

there came to be a notion of the Bcven- I shall give a general account J\ 
fold operation of the Spirit. But these different sacranienta, tho^l 
whether this was the true origin of eubjectsof some of them will be mI 
iri'eu aacramente, in preference to any more folly in other places uf IIhr H 

''■ "--- nr whether it was nsed From the geroiid inn-,';'..ii. iihki< 



asanargumentinsopportof anopinion originally an appcri< 
already formed, I have not found ; nor baptism, another i; 
indeed is the matter of importance was made, and call). ! 



enough to mahe niucli inqniry about The Church of Km. 
it. Eugenins is the first pope who Pojie Sylvester, had two i 
Itientions these seven sacraments, in chrism (a composition of g 
h-ia Iiistructlort$ to the Armer%ians, balm, npoh'iinamum), oi 
^ which is pnblished along with the dc- by tlie priest, and 111 

' "-■ a of the Council of Florence; and „„_ ,_._ „ „ , , 

whole doetnne eonoeming them i>niniTinnr.«ni tmini.t., ...t^i 
_ waa finally settled by the Conucil of i'"" 9'""° ""pi"'"- 'I'loiic**. 6k& 

*«r„_t 1 firmnlionuTii. KiiL^iMrutUoi, nnUa 

la Artlelea, p. Ul O". } .\rt, iit. si p^,pri» HcUmcik' 
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fcreliead, by tho Ijishop. But, from omitted in the ceremonj. Eiahop 
the time of Gregory I., the priests had Burnet, and otter advocates for the 
fceen allowed to anoint on the forehead ; doctrine and discipline of the Uhuroli of 
■Bnd HonoriJ, of Autun, a writer of the England, allege in. faTOar of it the- 
twelfth centnry, informs ns, that after conduct of the apostles, who put their 
tlie priest had anointed the head, it hands upon the beada of those who 
•yrae covered with a mitre, whiuh was had been converted and baptized, and 
•worn eight daya, at the end of which ttarehy imparted to them the gift of 

it was taken off, and then the bishop the Holy Spirit, or a power of '-' — 

-anointed the forehead with the ehrism. miraolea. But, hesidea that 
■Twrn this time the Chnrch of Rome, poweris nowpretended to be conferred, 
"Seeing that the unction, of the bishop this imposition of hands was the pro- 
"■waa different from that of the priest, vince ol tlie apostlea only, and not that 
and performed atadifferent time, made of a bishop. This custom of reaerviug 
bf it a sacrament distinct from baptiem, the imposition of hands, after baptism, 
itoid called it eonfirmatioti, whicn can to be performed by the bishop alone, 
'^ilj be administered by the bishop, aeems to have been begnn in the time 
'™-- first express institution of tkis of Jerome, but he himself did not think 
meiit is in the decree of Pope that the Holy Spirit was given by the 

__j, , ._ 1439, in which he says, imposition of the hands of the bishop 

*'the second sacrament is con firm ation, only; and be says, they are not to be 
'fee matter of which is chrism blessed lamented, who, being baptized by pres- 

4ly the bishop; and though the bytera or deacons, in lilUe villages and 

jffieat may give the other unction, the castles, have died before they were 
»iahop only can confer this."' visited by bishops, Hilary says that 

In administerinK confirmation in the " prcabjtera confirmed in Egypt, if the 
"Ohorchof Rome, tne bishop applies the bishop was not present" The same 
'Cilirism to the forehead, pronouncing also was determined by the Council of 
fheae words: "I sign thee with the Orange.* 

^gnof the cross, and coafirmtheewith The origin of penance, which is a 
'the chrism of salvation, in the name of second additional sacrament now en- 
liie Father, the Son, and the Holy joined by the Church of Rome, will bo 
Ghost."" examined in its proper place. It is 

■• In the Church of England the rite of now considered as a sacrament, ia con- 
confirmation is preserved, though it is sequence of the con/etsion and the 
not held to be a sacrament Also the penance that ia enjoined, being together 
VBe of chrism is omitted, but the cere- the matter of the sacrament ; and the 
jBoaj can only be performed by the words of the priest, i'oisoIi'atAee^ojii 
Irishop, who puts his hand upon the thy sins, in the name of the Fathnr, 
bead of the persons to be confirmed, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
andpraysfor the influence of the Holy is the /orm of it. After this, the s)ii- 
Spint upon them, saying, "We have ritital grace, or the remission of sins, 
"now laid on onr hands to certify them, is held to be conferred. The mention 
ty this sign, of tby iavour and gracious of these things, at this day, is a suf- 
goodnesa." ficient exposing of them. 

This is evidently a remainder of the The Chnroli of England retains 
popishBacramcntof confirmation. But something of this sacrament also, 
■Oiere is no more authority for this re- though without the name of one. For, 
fnaindcr, than for anytlung that is in the rules of confessing the aick, the 
prieat ia directed in certain e-—— '- 
slonthnArtWwmi. KS. IP.) ■■Bl(rno — -'--'-■'-■——J 
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tiii.ArtWfl«,p.Ke. IP.) "Bl(rno prononace an absdiUion; and in tli; 
w.°'"'FiS''« ESi"^u''- '•^y prayers of the church, aflA th^ 



uponfesdff 
.-SDDiethin 

In tliia 1 
- liturgy i 

Popisli m 
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inponfesdon, whicli begins the serrice, priest, giving him a power *■ 

.-somethintt like absolution is prononnccd. sacrifices to God, and to 

Jn tliia tka compilers of the English masses for the living' and tlia 9 

followed the method of the adding, aa in all the 8a<:nimBnto,i«4 
eerrice; and at the time of the name of the Father, and of the 3^ t 
Beformation it might serve to malio and of Vie Holy Ghost. Thistenaivl 
the more ignorant of Ihe people heUeve was not nsed uutil after the tmnl 
that, notwithstanding a change in coutarj, bat then this Bacnnotrfl 
other respects, the same thinES vn. S't&- orders was held to be a thiug d" " 
stance were to ho had in ooth the from the office oiprietlhood ii 
commanious.' which is said to be confi?iTi^ 

The nest sacrament is holy orders, bishop pronouncing tti--- - 
the matter of which is the delivery of ceiee the Holy Ghost, ' 
the veesde, used in the celebration of remit, they are reml' 
the Bucbariat, from the bishop to the eins ye relnin, they <!, 

imposition of hands bj ; 

inrt^''f''Ed™rird vi°''in'iS49''™ihe*Jn'°iw*rf= '^ presbyters is ttlso kept unu 
nl!f\s- " A™"? or Uio senf™ Si tta B™u'j* the CathoIlCS ; but it IB not p 

formerly, during the proDcnatf 



(0 from "The Lite of Ar. 



■tituli ot Protestant B' 



_ . — , belDaattmdG 
florrftnta, atleiub. In 
lortrBBD" '- -■ 



. dumb hHow. The prajer whidhi 

Eanied the ceremony of imp ' 
ands is, indeed, still tued, 
- during the imposition. 

I lit cousequcnce of this 

1 ment, the Catholics now say. 



— . J to the one by the delii It 

sffiSS:„'"a:''3';a»iS'i:; a»<ii<.th.oii..rbyth.' ..._,. 

aosount, who wondnred In goo an luvliblsbap, On of hands, with the wonu. 

''l'i^''7^.- '",^^}^' ""t^l'"?'^^ "'« -ff^'y Ghost; and they 

HtHUded : tut oeaing aim upon t be Jioit aabbtttb- i-, , ^ i - 1 . "T, ^ 

day nfter, In tbo onttudnil cnuroh ot Cimtorbuiy, Dlsnop B ana tne pncst 8 _ 
BttSDded upon Tjy hli rantlomoD nnd Mnanla \at hands jointly, to be only tLcrr I 

Si™:taSc;«.r;i?sss,s » ^y • »*»«!. t^x ■•=!■ 

nnd lieud ths hIssui miuio, ndcb tlie volcei Ought to 00 ordained. > 
»i.rt nigmj, corneta and wkbuts liowuoyar- The tllilC sucramcllt in-ii 

tlon, and told Bn Engllih _, , - _ . • . 7 

good quality (Sir Edwurt Chnrch of Home la VUttni 



with admiratlDn, and 



UobbrJ, who 



boy inward content o/ iJu 



woro led in greot bllndnoM at Homo by our own _„__.__j j.. i,. ,1;. _._, 

Dalian, who mado tho people tbera belioTO, Ihnt ""PpOSca M be the mat 

then wu not tn Engbnd allber aichblrtop or the form IB, the pnfBt 

lilaliap, or calhednl. or any church or ecdc- ^im.^n' than, in lut nap 

aiaeld^ BOTummont; but ifiat all wa. pulled CWnng tHera tO be Bl« 

down to lb* gnnind, and that tbs peopls heard tne name 01 tlie fattlCI', ■ 






i:nKlt»b gcntl. 
bipliv unrt fin 

M In thU bltndneH 

tniili.' "' "The Lita oi John Mnitjci". Arvo- 
liiabop of Cantorbuiy- Writran by JHf Oourffo 
ranla. &tibjithi11«r ot hla Qraee'a Uauftahold," 
1dW, pp. 1(1^ !««, 



that tbs peopis heard the name ol Uie i^ attier, aon 
Vf '* til '^??^ Ghost. But if the inward 
It wwa to tho"*?^!^ t^'s parties be necessary to 

man solomn aigbt. or as a sacrament, thcK mast 

rSii irSu Sit ?rart«i;iy "it- Om joi 

ra loDE you wilt bt«( incouyemciue that rEauhfld 
inalchig thou that ai 




1 consMiuence of this, n 
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M^ divorce in the ecclesiastical coatt, is use an a.noin1iiig of the eick, , . . and 
Jfcipaly what ia caUed with ns, a dicorce a peculiar office waa made for it; but 
■ri;4( irtciua et tlwro, but does not em- the prayers that were used in it show 
pC .power the parties to many again, plaialy that it waa all intended only in 
\if wMch is a kind of divorce unknowa in ui-der to their recoTery, and so ... it ia 
b any age or coontry before. The inno- atill naed in the Greek Church;"'' and 
R, .cent person, however, waa allowed to "no doubt they support the credit of 
i^ anarry again by the popes Gregory and this with many reports, of which some 
■lu^achary, and even " in a eyuod held at might be true, ot persona that bad 
^Jijftome in the tenth century. . . . This been recovered upon uaing it."* 
i*^^octrine of the absolute indisaoluble- "But because that failed bo often, 
•^.11683 of marriage, even for adultery, that the credit of thia rite might Euffer 
^ -was never finally settled in any council much ia the esteem of the world, they 
*, before that of Trent." ' began, in the tenth century, to say 

H The last additional sacrament of the that it did good to the soul, even when 
S(' Church of Rome ia e^ireme Kiicfi'oTt,* so the body waa not healed by it, and 
4 failed from its being used only on the they applied it to the several parts of 
'near approach of death. The form of the body," after having originally ap- 
^^hia sacrament, they say, is the appK- plied it "to the diseased parts " only, 
ifialaon of olive oD, blessed by the bishop, In this manner waa the rite performed 
3o all the five senses, using these worda, "in the eleventh century. In the 
7*'By this sacred unction may God twelfth those prayera that had been 
"grant thee his mercy, in whatsoever formerly made for the souls of the aick, 
" ttion hast offended, by sight, hearing, though only as a part of the office 
*jgnielling, tasting, and touching ; " ^ the {the pardon of sin. being considered as 
priest applying the oil to eadi of the preparatory ia their recovery) came to 
aeases, as ho pronounces the name of oe considered as the main and most 
it. essential part of it. Then the school- 

The first mention that is made of men bronght it into shape, and so it 
."this ceremony is by Pope Innocent, was decreed to be a sacrament by Pope 
Sacred oil, indeed, waa held in great * "TbooScersqu[rEa,ttui,tUie;b«naieuth.iD 
, -veneration BO early as the fonrthoen- m™.-"^ "^1™ to otjit mm o( thom iheir 

■ • ,*_ , . j™---', pttrtfoiSj ■ emcloymMit at tliiit tlmo. But this 

. -eniy, and esteemed as an universal number In not rigidly oimct6d, and iLrMoften- 
F^ ■jemedy; for which purpose it was either tiMusserro. TheroDly«notiitthB(orobeHd, cars 
" JHOpared and dispensed by priests and ^d^ti'attmotf un"™nianlThlsiSlcuiMlr 
. Moaia, or waa taken from the lamps Rmone tl.o xat: -o nuirFathar. phjaieian oi 
^.'iteich were kept burning before the s"';^'?,w3'i™['.^l'.°^^*^.U"'i?S^^"'"' 
n.^^"^ of the m'artjrs. Buf 'in none ^J^"„^l/^^,'■J^J^'b^l V»«'^™T^^^ 
W^ tJie liirea of the saints before tJie liis "iflroiity both utboilj' and soul, and quictca 

I^Ji ce-lur,, i. tim any nention SSA?'i,'S,1b?J.'£?'.vSii',"i,'".S; 

P***^ of their having extreme nnction, Vlruin Miirj'.'io.,andliurBUiajTedto the i..iaicn 

Fp^el their deaths are sometimes ^L?."?*' '^''■i''?,\"'r- "*^''?^-T'°il''- 

n—xr ^C^ J . 11 1 r 1 1,1- '^"^ tbe fountain of all henlincr : and wc Blve the 

fc -*1 liarticularly related, and their re- ii,T/of it tothHeandiotiiBPather, and to tJia 

?J-*-t*» the encbarist is often men- Brfy SpWt ng^ and for s^r." Alter tui ih=? 

t^«ai^- But "from the seventh cen- K rfil=™.'"iThX/SS>™k'i=™ 

^^" <Dn to the twelfth, they began to a« al™ anointed with the same oil, the flfrura of 



DathaAiUelsB, p.3e0. (/'.I Art. ixv. poiU- at whlcli ceremony th> riiest sines tha 

«-. Slst Pealin, Tlila oil Is not ouly uiied upon 

]un. Trid.pp. OS-lor. Bovlug tlJatflicra Is greikt virtue in it to hcai tha 

1,....^ .».»..*. ..».>t,»....n ..I- aiTDm ji„* * .t^ w_j^ i^ ^^.^ pf anjfllekp oaa 

JO- oetl . per visu m, 

Bamtt. Bip. Art ixv. Ed. *, p. Io7. t Bunist, Art.ja-i.TMT.iTifB.^ 
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^ogeniaB, and finaJlj establislied at 

NotwithBtanding the novelty and 
wtppaTcnt absurdity of these five ad- 
ditional Bacmmenta, WioUifie acknow- 
' sdgcd all the seven ; defining a eacra- 
Bent to be a visible token of something 
iavieihle. Ho even saw notliing iin- 
eriptnral in eitreme unction.' 
'' 'a niHoli to be wialicd, that as 



ei on Ui< Atticlea, p. 3^5. (f.) A 



Uiinis/^eei 



these five additional Bacnunmb ■ 
now itniverBally abandotie'l in lUll 

reformed churchee, CIiTi^iimu *i.J 

rectify their notions <■■ ■ . 

mtuning two, and n. ' 

as they did inthe tiiiii 

nesB, to Ije ottlward ■■. 

of inward and spir 

tnat will sjways enconra^ )J 

an improper stress upon tlir 

undervaluing of that good d 

of mind, and those good n 

of God, and to trhich only hittt^ 
grace and favour is anneied. 



PAET VIII. 



y-A HISIOIiY OF THE CHANGES THAI HAVE BEEN i 
IN THE METHOD OE CONDDCIINB PBBllC WH 
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THE INTRODtrCTION. 

Tdb snbJHOt of thia part of my work 
is BO very important article m the 
history ot the Corruptions of Cbria- 
tiaaity, because njere/ontii are but of 
httle consequence in reh'gion, except 
when they are put in the ploce of 
Bomething more substantial ; and in- 
deed too much of this will be found to 
have been the case in this bneincss. 
It will, however, be a matter of curio- 
Bily to many persons, to ace what 
ehan^es have been made from time to 
time m the forms of Christian worship; 
and therefore I did not omit to note 
inch particulars concerning it, aa hap- 
enea to fall iu my way, unt without 
iving myEelf macli troubleto loob for 
a. It will aeem that, in general, 
. lome spirit dictated these varia- 
inii that led to other thiugs of more 
^'iIIlrlOrtauce to the esscDtitile uf ivlipcn. 
I Oxall begin with a few obacnationH 



on the buildings in wfaioh C. 
asaemblies were held, tlwor 1 
nances, &c. 



SECTION I, 

OF CITDECIIES, ASD SOICB 1 



At first, Chriatjaiks oDuld 9 
places to assemble in bnt llU- 
m private hoaace; and wbraa 
gan to erect buildings for ti 
it is moBt probable they -n 
the Jews made nae of far ti 
gocues; their mannn uf « 

t>ublic worBhip, as well i _ 
ations for the govemmeut oC^ 
being copied from the JeWMQ 
far as appears, nothing auH^ 
or moM proper could havebMsI 
for that purpose. 

Of the uuilJings thcoudrMw 
but httle. The n&niM Uul wbi 



^^ hlETllOD OF aONDUCTING PUSLIO WOriSUIP. 

tolly gi-ren to these places of aBserobly, that boly water ahoiild be added. 
fer e the same aa those of the Jewish 810, a eynod was held at Canterbury,, 

magoguea, viz. Eunri^pia orTlpiurtt/\ai, in which, besides these thingSi it was 
»at 19, houses of prayer; but alter- ordered, that the images of tne saints, 
^fda thej were called Kvpuaa, and ia whose names the ohuruhes bore, should 
•ftin Bmtmnica, whsnce came the be painted npon the wall. From the 

nman word Thorn (JJom), and the year 1150 they added the signature of 

lemish and English words Ghuroh the cross, and other itgures, on the 
oA Eirk. These buildings were not pavement and walls; and afterwarda 

died temples till the time of Constan- they traced on the pavement the Greek 

fto. But ahout that time, in imita- and Latin alphabet, in the form of a 

sa of the Pagans, tber called the cross ; and lastly, they added the litany 

i«gnificent buildings which were then of the Tirgin Mary ;ind other Baints.' 
pBcted for the purpose of public wor- That eomo ceremony, or some peca- 

^f> by that name. And these being liar solemnity, should be used on the 

talcrallj made to enclose the tombs first making use of any building des- 

^ martyra, these tombs were called tined for the purpose of public wor- 

Se«T«, on account of their bearing ship, ia natural, and certainly not 

■a.« resemblance to the altars of the improper, provided nothing more bo 

a.'tien temples. And from this came implied in it, besides solemnly setting 

* onstom, at the end of the fourth it apart for that particular and valua- 

L't^ary. of patting bones and other hie purpose; and ne find that solemn 

t<S3 of martyrs in all those places consecrations were made of the temple 

^cdi were nsed for the celebration of Jeniaalem, and of everything be- 

rfcla Lord's supper, instead of the longing to the Jewish religion. But 

|0«ie«(oiies, which were at first used the ceremonies above mentioned show 

' 'tjiat purpose.' that some pecnliar virtue was ascribed 

ft^Tien Constantine ordered the Chris- to them, and that it was supposed 

!^*1 churches to be rebuilt, it was done they imparted a character of pecuhar 

|tl» great pomp ; and before they were sanctity to the building itaelt. And 

^d for the purpose of public worship, that the hells in them (which served 

fDqo ceremony of consecration began no other purpose originally, besides 

p» be used. Butat first nothing more that of calli^ig the people together,), 

^adone for that purpose, besidee-'Bing- sboiild have any form oi consecration ; 

^ of psalms, preaching andreceiving in churches, ia a httle extraordinary. 

fee Lord's supper, that' is, nothing This, however, was done with muoli 

pore, ia fact, tnau going through the solemnity by John XIII. in 968. 
naal forms of public worahip, but pro- There having been cast at that time > 

■ridj tttih greater solemnity and de- a larger bell than bad ever been made 

ntton, followed by feasting aud other before, for the church of Lateran, at 

fcrfts of festivity; and it soon became Bome, this pope sprinkled it with holy 

Be onstom to repeat thia festivity on water, " blessed it, and consecrated it 

Be Bame day annually. to God with holy ceremonies," from 

jln 538, it appears, that the dedi- which is come the custom of oonse- 

fetioiiB of churches were sometimes crating all bells naed in churches, and 

hde by sprinkling of holy water, which the common people call bap- 

&■ in that year Pope Tigilins eaya tizing them. Upon this occasion they 

Mb this ceremony was not necessary ; pray that when the bell shall sound 

being auffioient for the consecration they may be delivered irom the am- 

Fobnrchea to celebrate the eucharist, busnes of their enemies, Irom appari- 

M. deposit relics in them. But in tions, tempests, thunder, wounds, and 

&, Pope Gregory expressly ordered every evil spirit. Daring the service, 
f iSueur,A.D, Sll. IF.) s Ibid. A. D. 335. {P\ 
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wbicb is a veiy long one, thej make tbat vrg arc struck with is a nm 
many aspersions of holy water, and wliat is called holy toaltr, iaU wl 
aeveral iinctiona on the belle, both those who enter dip thnr fiiia8r> 
nitbin and wiUiout ; and at each then mark their foneboads «n& 
■nnction they pray that the bell may sign of the cross. Thia bolf ■ 
^~ "sanctified and consecrated, in the there can. be no donbt, came ^uak 

e of the Father, of tbe Son, and hutral water of the Pagans, ■a i " " 

of tie Holy Spirit, tr> tbe honour of learned Catholics aJlow. Thii 

Emannel, and under the patronage of waa also placed at tbe entrance ofll* 
Biich or Bnob a Bdint."' heathen temples, ajid Ihoae »b» 

Theideaof this ceremony, aaalmoat tereJ were sprinkled with it. 7i<l 
of every other that was used by Chris- espresa mention made of hob 
liana, was adopted from the Tagan among ChriatianB, ia an 
ritaal, in wlricb there -was a solemn Vigilios, bishop of Borne, 
oonaecration of every instramenfc naed 53^. in speaking of the cat 

in their worship. And indeed there chnrchea, as was mentio 

■were conseoratioiiB for the same pur- though some ha:vn tbongbti 
pose of everything that was made use have been holy water whub ' 
of in the worship of the Jews. But mentions, as placed at tba 
notbinff in tbe heathen ritual can of the churches, for the pL 
ejjnal tae absurdity of this conaecra- washing their hands bvforg 
tion of bells. For beaidea what is Middleton farther observe*. ' 
rfiserved before, in order to make this compositioa ol this holr « 
ceremony a more proper baptiem, (a aame with that of the H< 
aaine that was first most probably "amiituroof saltwithconi 
[ pven to it by the vuljjar, from the and the form of the aprinkli 
I ^irinkling of the bell with holy water,) called by the ancients atgm 
I godfathers and godmothers were op- aspergitluni, is mnch tAO aia 
I pointed on this occasion, to answer what the jinWj now make on 
P qnestions instead of the bell ; and A fondness for the •■'•jn ^f (I _^^ 
[ ihev pray that God would give the waa^ one of the first aapewtil ^^^ S 
tell bis holy spirit, that it may bo ChrisUans. It was ^robotily 6^^^^5 
Mnctified for the purposes above men- by way of diatingmsliing tbM 
tfoncd, and especially fur driving away ^'ovx uie Scatbens, or to *hi 
L witche9andevi!spint3,and preventing Heathens that they were not m 
I tonpesta in the air, which were sap- of that with which they wieu n 
I'poaoil to bo caused by those spirits, preached, viz. the cmciSuon o 
f The boll had also a name given to it. Master. From this constan' 

in baptism.' I shall proceed to "^J began to imagine that ^^ 

■ wdiitjon other things which supersti- some pecniiar virtue in the Uun^i^^E 

ftion baa introduced into Christian J^^iJ ilso iinngined it to be aUiJ^^S 

churches, and capecially such as were in many passages of the Old Teatttf^jS 

Vinuwed from the Pagan worshiji. unil various rites of th« JL-wiib ttJi ^^S 

In Popish churches the first thing lad they were alsi> plenwd to W^^S 

traces of it everywbcro i-W 80^4 

I (hirnr, *. n eM fp^ came the custom of inarLins t" "^ 

™J_» selves with il, wbiiih iit Bak" " 

11 u>^ been first done l>r tho Tftk 

'_",)-;ii and then by the Man 

s Tcrtulliao. wlio n 
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F H. Bnt it dosB not appear to have Lastly, proceeslons, wliicli are cou- 

B«i used iu the public offices of re- dncted with great solemnity hy the 

gion in the three first centuries, or Papists, were also copied iVom the 

Uit crosses, made of wood or metal, heathon worship. Among the Bomans 

»re erer used till tt was imagined they were iaatitated by Nnmo, and 

lat Helena, the mother of Conatan- bota in the Pagan and Popiali procca- 

iie, bad discovered the trae crosa in cions the chief magistrates often as- 

ae.i sisted.' 
Burning woe liglda in the day-time 

Ieib nsed in many heathen ceremonies, ■ ■ 
it which they are ridiculed by Lao- 

intius, " The Heathens," says he, m^r^rr'm-r.T tt 

light up candles to God, aa if he lived ^EG TIOK II. 

I the dark; and do not they deserve of cbremokies in GBMERii, ahd other 

> pass for madmen, who offer In nips thinqs eemtinq TO rUBLic woasmp. 

> the author and giver of light?" „ i iv j' i. 

lat not long after this, these vers- wax ?*™'<' ^"^^^^^ precedmg ohserva- 
ghU were intrednced into Cbnstian ttone on the j-fac^ in which the public 
jijigjyp : worship of Chnatians was performed, 
-Another thing that was noted by the ^f^ some other things and cin;um. 
rJy Christians, aa peculiar to the f^!""^ belonging to them. I proceed 
Ram, was mcenw. ^ut so early as to S.ve an account of what was trans- 
third century, we find this also "^^^ '"*1"° J''^ P'^'^; ^°^ V^* ^ 
ie use of in Christian churches. sMI maie a few_ general remarks on 
i JHiddleton says, that "we find >n^ea and forms in Chnstian worship 
o»Iy the incense Bellero, but the .^^ fP'^Vi.^^'* \ ^^*'<^' *^"* 
a-se itself, and the thwibuUm. °^S^^^J Chmtiaas had no proper 
a into the service of the Christian «remoi»esiu their worship. But after 
E.. and mentioned by St. Ambrose, ^^^ «"S° o^ ^^fJ^'T^ ""etts, and 
:St. Chnisosfom. ai of common mMnsewere introdnced. the <;«-™io«ini 
=»«oth in the Eastern and Western °^ Chna.ian worship Mjne to be as 
r-^."> But both was hghts and compkx aa that of tie Pagan worahip 
•a« were first introduced into the l^d b<:?n- So much progress had been 
is*ni churches, and from them were 'f'^Z '^.^^^^ ^''"'SS >.° ^^, tf^ of 
- .^ j.jjg -^ggt Austin, that he complained of it, say- 
ing that the church was bo full of Cere- 
nt sse, (PI Hilt, of PopsiT, I. monia! observances, that the condition 
^^a. 111. p. iw. of the Jews nuder the law was ranch 

»Sp™in=,ona1l«med«.tamp« more supportable. But the church, he 

1 says, amidst much straw and tares 

' bearsmauythings.' Bntsomuch-n 



^^8ltB'»^uraalXs°P^"on4JtmIH 
&"^«»*cbipi»r; Utanfn Mt IrlandQli dont 
f^-^z^m noiraitin, (ill FaciHii,) qul^lant am- 
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ceremonies mnltiplied before the ninth was the method of determining^ ^^ 
century, that large treatises were then disputes in those days, viz. by ; 

written to explain them. peal, as they thought, to Grod, 

There not being in the early ages of by the sword, or some kind of • 
the church any power that could en- depending upon a divine inl 
force uniformity in the methods of in the result of it. 
worship, it happened unavoidably, that At length, however, the BomaiK=K:« 
different customs got establisned in was universally used in the W"^^ 
different places. Hence every church church. And the English Before 
of note had its peculiar ritual, which instead of framing a new litur g ' "^ a ^- 
was adopted by all the churches that recourse to the offices of the Chis'-rf 
depended upon it; and those of the Bome, leaving out what was ^bl^ 
East differed very considerably from offensive, 
those of the West. There can be no doubt but thi 

The Western church was loaded with ginally, all the parts of public w»- 
ceremonies chiefly by Gregory the Great, were performed in the language' 
vu the sixth century. He had great was best understood by the assert 
fertility of invention in this respect, and as the Latin tongue was be£ 
and eloquence to recommend his inven- derstood by the ^enenuity of ChrK 
tions ; but he did not impose them in the West, this, of course, was -a 
upon others, though perhaps for want rally, if not universally used, 
ot power. Almost every pope in the after the irruption of the Norther -='^. 
next oentury added something new to tions, the knowledge of this Ian. 





the an^«nt rites and institutions ; and was much less general, and in the-- 
in the time of Charlemagne, they were or eleventh century it was hardly Qi^ 
propagated through all the Latin derstood at all. But from this ^ 
churches. the use of the Latin tongue wa9 cum' 

"No person urged this business so tinned for other reasons, 
much as Gregory YII., especially with In those dark ages the clergy aiSMd 
respect to Spain, where he met with to keep the people in ignorance, and 
the greatest opposition from the attach- a state of dependence upon themsdvob 
ment of the people to their ancient and wished to make them think tklk 
Gk)thic or Mosarabic liturgy. But the the whole business of reconciling mfli 
Pope carried his point at last, notwith- to God was in their hands. Tlie Scrips 
standing two very remarkable decisions tures were likewise kept from tiie peih 
in favour of the Gothic liturgy, at the pie, and the whole service was so loaded 
appointment of the nobles at Castile, with ceremonies, that it had the ap- 
'Diey first ordered two champions to pearance of a chcMrm, the whole seeni 
fight, one for each of them, when he and virtue of which was in the breufc ! 
that was for the Gothic ritual proved of the priest ; and to continue the to* \ 
to be victorious. They then threw both vice in an unknown tongue contnbntel ' 
the missals into the fire, when the Bo- greatly to the impression which tibBf . i 
man was consumed, and the Gothic, wished to make. The Latin tongoS { 
they say, was taken out unhurt.^ Such still continues to be used in all the ai^ ! 
t mt. Tx . t- ,« . . i. «- 1. , °i3^ Catholic churches, notwithstand- 

1 The Danish Missionanes at Tranguebar, in _• „ „«„«w»l o-<-fA»^«v4.« 1«»»^ v^ ^mA^ ' 

1706, relate the fouowingcircumstancei concern- ^^S several attempts have been mad! 

ing the Malabar Htathent : " Some had the con- to remedy this great and glaring OviL 
fidence to desire us to-day, that we would thrust 

a book, containing the principles of our religion, they did. But in case the fire should destroybott 

into the fire ; and they would do the same with the books, then neither of the contending pttttoi 

another, containing the rites of their worship, should "be in the right. We replied, that we oofl^ ' 

If theirs should happen to be consumed by the not to put the Great Qod to such trifiing tri% 

fire, they would all turn Christians ; but if ours contrived by the itch of a vain and wantoft 1 

dhould \uidergo that fate, and theirs remain curiosity, and no ways gn)und«i on any re* 

unhurt, wo shoidd then all come over to them, velation of God's will." ProjxigatUm qfthi Qofpd 

and entei-tain the same belief and fancies which in the East, Pt. i. 1718, Ed. 8, p. 84 
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SECTION TH. 



9 not, towerer, pecaliar to the 
Dlinrcb of Rime. For it ia aaid that 
B veneration tiir antiquity induces the 
Egyptian Ciiriiitians to nso the Coptic 
aignm in tljn- ohnrches Aljo tlj. Ojirerem.i Ctoirtiam imt to read 

Blliiop.0, thongli, 1" tlie.ii Imguige. „/j„ .dmini.tet the Lord', mpp/r. 

bay. teen lo-g eijee objolelj, and . tH. „,,1 wu mede nK of Uy it 

BpintelligiM, lo tn. mnltiMde. The i^ptim, wken it w«! taRht to .111. 

Breelt.i.I.ooelebri.letlLeI;ord.mpper ^ „tootomem, who »ere rrobaWjii 

■=, iinoient Greek i bet thi.i. suffloienttj „|^, ^ „,;„ j, ,„„ n, '„„ ,jjj 

nderetood by tbe common people, the ^^j^,,.^ j],, ordinnni. Aftei '' 

nrodemOreei not Umgier; different ,„j,^ ,ij„ ,rticle< of fcilh 

^!Jl I 1 v * il . 13 i more attended to, and it tehoved all' 

Jh. 1.1»1. of the clergy eonid not u,, jj,j ^ ^.t, „„ ^ „, ,j, 
n^allj have been anjlhmg bnl ^^ „(. ^ „„j, ^ b, i, l 

His usual dress of Iheir rcspeefivR " ■■ ■ . .i I'. ,P ..,, . I 

Joantries. But it not being tho 

lecent for persons of sooJi grave -.^- pj^^ 

mrtom. and faebions, tlej retained jp„„i,,, „ m, , ji,d, that m. first ] 

i«r old fiowing Bannonto, after the ^^j ,„, j^, p,^,,,. i, „, ,j„ 1 

prorthern nations lad mlrodnoed the 5„t introdneed by Timothy, bishop of ' 

• of short ones Bnt besJes this, Constantinople, Wko did it in ordef to 

sbabiU of the Pagan pnert., which ^.j,, jjacoJonin,, .ho rejected that 

i alwaye been dilferont from those oreed, more odious to the people. Thia 

If other persons, at the time of then- ,„ in «,. reign of the emperor Jnaa- 

«Bc»taiB wer. probably imitated by ^j,;^,, ,,,„ f^ -^ jjj, '^,^^ ,„, 

ie Ohrisjan clergy, though I cannot jj„, jy, „,j „, ,,„ „ ^.j ;„ 

«jthal I hare met with any particular j,,, ,j„„i „, ^^j^j every time tho 

l^c^utolit. ,. _. , Lord's supper was administered. 

Wo find, however that the clergy j,,^ '^ ,;„, ij 1,^ t„„ 4^^ 
reredifltmguiahedbytheu- habits, while custom to repeat the creed only tha 
htj wore oBciatmg, in the tune of j preceding Good Friday, when 
Sjlvester, when mention i. made of catecliiong was more solemnly per- 
ioimoluj for the deacons and ol a cr- ,„„,j^ ;„ order to the cclebiation of 
m cloth with wh|ch then- left hand j, tism on tho Easter .Sunday follow- 
■.Ipborevered. Thefourticanonof j The repetition of it on that day 
e Connod of Carthage pascnbed the ^^ j„j appointed by tho Conned of 
« of the eye m roadmg the gospel, L.odicea. But the constant reading 
nf the nHatmu onlv I not take plac ■ 
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■d at the time of the pblatiou on!y. ^f j],^ Qj^^iA i 



^^u-'^'Tu'^'u-J'* Great invented _ ^^^ ^^^ 

sahioned habits, hke tnoaa aescnbed ordered 
cerero&nial law (if the Jews.' 
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the Went till about 6!!0, nhen it waa 
^ered by the Connoil of Toledo, in 

station of the Eastern chnrches. 

At tliis time it was the Nicene Creed 
only that was made nse of, and for 
Home time it seemed to eclipse that of 
theApostlea; but afterwards tliis latter 
ci'ecd recovered its credit.' 

■ Illstor? ot tho Apoatlca- Creed, p, H, &t. 



THE CORRUPTIOyS OF CURlSTIAlflTY. 



It will be just worth while to 

I- rticnlara conceminL 

priest and penple, dnring 



1 few particulars concerning the 
%mO»lure of the priest and penple, dnrinj 
^Ime celebration of the particular parti 



rf^nblio worship. 
■•• The Qsnal posture of prajing had 
^lliean ata:nUing or kneeling, or, to 
express great self - abasement and 
liumihty, prostration ; but a canon 
had been made (for what reason I 
have not inquired) to forbid the prac- 
tice of kneeling on Sundays from 
Easter to "Whitauntide, which gave 
rise to the term ttatiime. This, how- 
ever, TVHB not approved by the Church 
ol" Home.' When the Scriptures were 
read, it is probable that the people 
sat; hut in time it became a costom 
for the peojjle to stand while the 
gospel waa teadbjj. And it is said 
that Anastasins, bishop of Rome, who 
died in "Klfl. ordered the prieata to stand 
np, and incline their heads a, httle, 
while they read the gospel." 

All the Heathens contrived their 
temples so that they should pray with 
their faces towards the East. This 
was jntrodnced into Christian worship 
about the time of Jerome, though it waa 
not then generally approved of. Pope 
I>eo the Great condemned this custom, 
because it was much used by the 
MuniclieaiiB.' By degi'ees, however, 
the custom of looking towards the 
East, during the repetition of the 
creed, because universal, and likewise 
the lifiiainii at tha name of Jp/ihs, in 
the repetition of it. This practice was 
COnntcnanced by the literal interpreta- 
tion of Phil. ii. 10: At the name of 
Je»u» every Itnee thaU low. Thie, 
however, waa thought to be eo very 
idle a superstition, that it was almost 
nniversalty luid attido at the Beforma- 
tion. But it is geiiendly insictised in 
the Chnrch of En^kudi and Bishop 
Land sovcrcly punjsiied those who did 
not conform to thi« ceremony in his 



s always to have been 



I Singing » 



[|«tai7 •!< Anrlost Cenumuia*. p. 17. {P.) Cli. 



Scriptures. They sung eitfia fc 
psdlma of David, or hyroos of 4 
own composing. But the iarmt 
Mosheim says, -wHre only i 
among Christian bTmns in the foBik 
ccntnry. The singing of these jmIi 
or hymns was also rery comnund 
them in their own hoasee, in Iba OM 
of the week. But the method nt^ 
ing by amtiphony or nitlbem, lUa 
one part of the congn^ation, Mil 
clergy, singing one verae, and UkML 
or the people, singine another, iiH* 
to have been introduced about I 
middle of the fonrth ccRtnri 
church of Antioch, by Finn 
Biodorus, and into the cbardi'd 
stantinoplo by Chryeoatotn 

This method of sin^ 
duced into the Church 
Oele3tine,in4ia AflCT« 
the Great composed on 
for the whole year, with t 
responses for every day < 
then appointed the college a 
singing men, to cfaont the all 
the fifth century it waa U»o c_ 
some places to keep op the e 
of singing both day and night, dj 
sets of persons continuaUy ralMI 
each other.' 

Mu^cal instrnmenls were set 
troduced into rhnrchcs till A* d 
teentb or fourteenth cent a tt. ~~ 
Aqninas says, " the charcn i 
use muijical instruments to |x 
lest she shonid h< 
in 131-2, Morinus Sanu'ttu i 
organs into chtirchee;' osd | 
been nmoh iscd ever bu 
there have always boea p 
estabUshuents, as well u it 
sects, who prefnred & i 
mode of worship ; and ere 
that mnuic might usi«t 

• Ibid. A. D. 3M. Pfdn'tVtDiUMtte.^V | 

IWinr at Andmit Oovmuulni. » n. rW I 
il.«lwiin. I. p. BUT. ll-.i L*iX K. AK J 

I'ii™'. VMlmllon. tv m. ■». 00 

r<irUu*tH*ui«lti,V.p.«B. {H 
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dsTotional feelings, did not choose that, mnne, csoept ii 

in general, they ahotJd depend npon vala, and on 

Hiat meohamca! assistance. oooaaiona. It is more [lart.iculuHy 

In the primitive chnrches preaching observed, that it was in. the niuta 

■was nothing more than the exposition century that the hishopa and priests 

of the Scnptnrea, a portion ot which ceased to insti'uct the people by ser- 

■WBS always read ia the course of the mone as thoy had done before.' 

BMrice. Origen is said to have been Charlemagne, finding the olergy 

the first who did thia in a more copious ahsolutelv mcapahle of insttucting 

and diffusive niMiner, esplaining the the people by eermona of their own. 

Scripture in an allegorieal way; and by or "of eiplaining, with perspicuity 

this means introduced longer eermons and jnd^ent, the portions of HErip- 

■ ■Uian had been uaual.' ture which are distinguished in the 

"When heathen philosophera and ritual by the name of epistle and ijospel, 

rhetoriciatiH were converted to Chris- ordered Panlua Diaconns and Alcnin 

tianity, they introduced their custom to compile, from the ancient doctors 

of haranguing on particular subjecta, of the ohnrch, homiliis, or discourses 

and particular occasions, and carefully upon the epistles and gospels, which a 

premeditated or precomposed their atnpid and i^orant set of priests 

Bermrins; sometimes prefixing to their were to commit to memory, and recite 

diflcouraea short t«jrt8 of scripture, to the people. " This gave rise to that 

probably that they might not pass too famous collection, which went by the 

Bnddenly from the old method of inter- title of the HomiliaHum of Chirl&- 

preting the sacred writings, and some- magne, and which, being followed fts a 

timea omitting them. In this style model by many productiiHis of the 

flje the sermons of Chrysoatom, con- same kind, composed by private per- 

i^ting of such kind of eloquence as sons contributed mncfi to nourish 

the Greeks and Eomaas were fond of the indolence," eaya Modieiin, " and 

displaying, when they harangued the to perpetuatethoignoraiioetrfawtath- 

popalaoe, or pleaded at the bar. less clergy."' In, this, however, as 

Bo far did Christian preachers in well as m his oUier regnlctioua r&- 

tiiose times depart from the aimplicity speoting the church, he certainly had 

pf the gospel, and so little were they the beat intentions ; and in thoaa 

inflneneed by the spirit of Christianity, tames it is probable that nothing better 

&at, in imitation of the Grecian conld have been done. A scheme of 

orators, some of them even hired this kind was adopted in England 

persons to elat) their hands, and ki- when the present look of homiliee was 

press their applause by other gestures compiled, and appointed to be read in 

and vociferations at proper iutervaJs, chnrBhes. 

on aignala previously concerted between "Before the Eeformation, after the 

them and the preacher, or his parti- preacher had named and opened his 

cmlar friends. text, he called on the people to go to 

These set harangnes were only occa- their prayers, telling thein what they 

WOnal, and were by no means dehverod were to pray for. 'Te shall pray,' 

every Lord's day, in every Christian says he, ' for the king, for the pope, 

(inrch i and in the dark ages, few for the holy catholic church,' &a. ; 

jWTBOiis boing quahfied to preach, after which all the people said their 

Bermuns b c i. uc vtry staree it this beads in a general silence," and the 

day th E man Catholics meet only, mimster, kneeling down, did the same. 

in g nerd to hear pnyers and to They would besides say aPaiw »OB(er, 
celebiato miss Tl ey have no aer- 

■' 3 SucHr, A. D. B5J. IF.) 
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^^M Ave Maria, Sena miserealur nottri, Ghould be used but T)j common adn 

^^1 Somine ealvUTu fac regem, Gloria Thus in timo a great variety <iif Itti 

^V Patri, &■«.," and ihsn the Bertaon ■pro- giee, or forms of celebrating piik 

^^ rBEkled. ' The mannfir in which mnflt worBhin. ware in unn in Hiirpnf>nt,D 
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The manner in which moat worship, were in use in differest 

of the English clergy pray in the vincea and different sees. The ir 

palpit before sennon is stdl the same, mention we find of these litm^M 

and is what they call hidding prayers, towards the end of the fonrtli oentni 

, or an exhortation to pray for Buch and In early times, thoach the offidali 

ench things. Bnt then no time is minister deUvered toe pravef^ I 

lallowed for the prayers that are so people were not entirely tnleat; I 

(ordered. they made small interloeatio*$ mi 

In the primitive church the public K/i'inses, oa I/iJt up your heartt. 1 

prayers foUowed the sermon, and pre- Hfi them tip uido the Lord, raentiM 

C£ded the celebration of the Lord's by Cyprian; Tlie Lord be tnlA f» 

BDpper; and it is evident, from many and viHh thy spirit, ia the tiMW 

circumstanoeB, that at first all these ChrTBOstom.' 

prayers were dehvered without hook, Tho last circumstance fliat I A 

and were such as the bishop, or the notice, relating to the forms of pd) 

Biest who officiated, conld prepare wor3hip,is, that in the primitive (fan 

maelf. Jnstin Martyr saya, that where the service always ended wi 

the president of the assembly offered communion, there wag reeited a rt 

prayers and thanksgivings, as lie vias in which the names of the more M 

able, {6<TTi Svmtfus aimf). Origen also nent saints of the catholic chnid^M 

says, " \Ve pray according to our abili- of the holy bishops, marbrrs, « et 

ties;" and Tertullian, "We pray to fessors, of every particuar cbBM 

God without a monitor, hecanse onr were registered. This was aa luMI 

prayers How from our own minds." able remembrance of sach aa h>dd 

Basil gives an instance of a variation in the Christian faith. But <rliw( 

ia his prayer, for which he was blamed sonndness of any person's bitfe # 

hj some, as being inconsistent with questioned, his nainc was not readt 

himself.' that difBculty was removed. Ckt 

In time, however, [Mlrtly in order to soatom having been erpelled fwM 

avoiddivetsityof opinions, and in part, church of Constantinople, it <nw 

ajeo, that the congregation might not long time before his name was uuertl 

be offended by prayers prepared by in this roll. This was the costott' 

peruons who were not capable of doing which, as I have observed before p 

it with propriety, it came to be the Tision was made for exco 

cnstom to compose the prayers before- persons even after their d 
hand, and to submit them to the ap- 
proljatiou of the principal persons m 
the church. This was particularly 

ordered at the third Council of Car- ^^ ^ , 

thage.^ SECTION IV. 

At the Cooncil of Laodioca, held in ,_ „„„ . „ „ „ 

364, the same prayers were ordered to "^ •^'n'*'^. f,t " "" 
be used morninE and evening ; but. in ciicacn. 

general, every bishop ordered what Tub primitive Cfaristians h 

j)rayeri ho thonght proper, till about vals besides Sunday, on ■ -,,„ 

the lima of Austin, whan it was ordered always met for pnbiiv wonhip^ m 

that, to [ireveut bereej, no prayers be inferred from Jottin Uaitn^ J 

• K^rt-i UM. I. p. SI. (P ) TDulmin* Ed. I. 



METHOD OP COXDUCT/.VG PUBUC WOBSHIP. ItlH 

Aa,y CoQstantJne ordercU tobeobserved fasted on a Saturday or Snndaj, bdiI 

as a day of reat from lubour ; bnt hiis- even thoaf[ht it e, crime to do so, ei- 

, bandmen were allowed to cultivate the cept on the Saturday before Easter- 

. earth on that day.' By degrees, how- day, oa which they celebrated the re- 

•> ever, in imitation of the Jetrs or Eea- aiirrsction of Christ, hecatise. during 

thsns, but cliiefly the latter, Christians that time, they said, the bridegroom 

-' came to have as many aunoal festivals 'was token from them. 

* as the Heathcna themeelves. Of the Because the time that our Saviour 

- priDcipn.1 of these Ishall givea,general lay in the grave was about forty honrs, 
f account. 1hiB fast was caUed Qaaramlnna or 
« The first that was observed by Chris- Quadrajenma, and by contraotion 

tia.nH was Easier, on the time of the Qiitiretrme, and Carf^me or Car&me, 

Jewish passover, being the anniversary which is the French term for Lent. 

of our Saviour's snfferinKs, death, and Another reason for fasting at this par- 

reHurrection. Originally.TiowevBr, this ticular time was, that many persons 

"viaa probably & festival, and respected were then preparing for baptieni, and 

the resurrection of our Saviour only; others forcoQ)manioa,wliich,as8nper- 

1>nt afterwards they began to keep a stition prevailed, was frequented more 

- faat, on the anniversary of the cruci- generallv, and attended npon with 
firion; hut it was a long time before more eolemnityi on that day. 

this fast was extended, as it now is, to Even the Montanistsonly fasted two 
I the whole season of Lmit, or forty days weeks in the year, and in these they 
, "before Easter. excepted Saturdays and Sundays.' 

-k ■ The primitive Christians naed, in- Lent was firat confined to a certain 
deed, to join fasting to prayer upon number of days in the fourth century, 
extraordinary occasions; but this was At this time, however, " abstiaence 
always volontary, and those who en- from flesh and wine was by many 
tirely omitted it were not censured, jodrnd suffieient for the purixises of 
The first person who is said to have fasting, and this .... opinion pre- 
Isid down any espress mles for fasting vailed irom this time" in the Western 
■waa Montanns, who was remarkable church.' Soon after the time of Ter- 
for his rigour in other respects. How- tullian, Christians began to observe 
ever, a last on the anniversary of Wednesdays and Fridays for the pur- 
1 Christ's crucifixion, or what we call pose of fasting; and tney kept tneae 
Good Friday, is of very great anti- fasts all the year, except between 
quity; bnt both the time, and the Easter and Pentecost, in which time 
degree of fastJrg, was originally very they ndther fasted nor kneeled in 
Tarjoos, depending upon each person's churches. In 41G, Innocent I. ordered 
particular fancy. IreDieus aays, that that the people should fast on Satur- 
•unnc persona fasted before Easter one days ; but the Greeks and all the East 
day. some two, and some more; but paid no regard to this ordinance.' 
that the unify of the taith was main- At the time of the Council of Nice, 
twned notwithstanding that variety. the week before Easter woe called 
By fasting, the ancients always Qum-antana, cfc Leiit; though some 
meant abstaining from meat and drink, observed mote days, and some fewer. 
ttata morning till evening; and what at pleasure; but withiu forty years 
TertuIIian and others call stations, or after this council, Lent waa extended 
lialf fasts, were those days on which to three weeks.' 
they assembled for prayer m the mom- "Durandus .... tells us Lent was 
jng, and continued that exercise till a ibid a d im. (F ) 
three in the afteraoon, when they re- ' Mosi-eim 1, p. 33i (Pj Cent iv. n. U. ^ 
'c«ved the Lord's anpper. They never ,en„ur°A.ii, soi. (P.) - ■' - 
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counted to Ijegin. on that whick is now 
tbe first Sunday in Lent, and to end 
on Boater eve, whicli time, containing 
forty 'two days, if yon tiike out of tliem 
tte sii Sundays on which it was 
counted not lawful at any time of the 
year to fast, then there will remain 
only thirty-sii days; and therefore, 
that the namber of forty daya which 
Christ fasted might be perfected, Pope 
Gregory (the Great) added to Lent 
fonr daj8 of the week before-going, 
\h. that which we now call Ash W':d- 
nesday, and the three daya following 
it;"' 80 that our present Lent is a 
enperstitious imitation of our Saviour's 
fast of forty days. 

Before the Council of Nice, there 
had been a great difference between the 
Dastem and Western churches about 
the time of keeping Easter, the Chris- 
tians in the East following tho custom 
of the JewB, with whom the day on 
wliich the paschal Lamb was billed 
was always the fourteenth of their 
month Nisan, on whatever day of the 
week it happened to fall ; but with the 
Latins, Easter-daj liad olwaya been 
the Sunday following, being the anni- 
versary of our Saviour's resurrection. 
At the Conncil of Sice, the custom of 
the Latin church was establiehed ; and 
aa astronomy was more cultivated in 
Ggrpt, it was given in charge to the 
bishop of Alexandria, to publish to 
the other chorches the proper time of 
keeping Easter, by what were tailed 
paaehai epiUlee. For the same pnr- 
|>oae aHerwards the goldcti iDottfct.'r was 
In vented.' 

Pentecost was a Jewish festival, 
celebrated fifty days after the pass- 
ever i and Leing likewise distinguished 
in tho Christian history by the aeacent 
of the Holy Spirit, it was observed 
next after Easter, and, as far 



{^leased. All the other festirili tto 
hxed at those timea of the jrai «M 
the Pagans used to otrauTTe wiik di 

ntest Bolemnitj, with a rk« B 
itate their coaveniun tfi CW» 
tianitry. 

The feast of Ohrietmat, in oooM 
moration of the nativity of ChiiA i 
mentioned by Chrysostom as ttnkW- 
at Antioch till wibfain ton yean et di 
time of his writing; and therefonli 
concluded that it had lately 
troduced from Rome.^ It wa* 



adopted by the orthodox. 

century, when tho festival of Cir^ 
ba^'tism was introduced ; in <■• 
quenoe of which this fea^t of lb* 
tivity was removed from the oAi 
January to the twenty-fifUi cf Ik 
cember : the former retaminff thi "~" 
of the Epiphauji, wliiehTo«t 
and not that of the Bativitj, 
served in the East.* 

Festivals in hoQOOr of the 
and martyrs are all of lat« ~ 
of them earlier thaii the t 
elan tine, when magnifieent I 
bnilt ronnd the tomba of « 
martrrs : and then the fe 
only held at th? places ivherA 
supposed to have Buffered. 

ViyiU were the asscmbliea 
cient Christians br nighty ii 
of persecution, when tliey 
meet in the day-time. ' "" 

were observed before , 

wore kept not as feasts, wUdi' 
afterwiu^s, but as/iMl«,aa 
TertuUian. 

The feast of Aifinuicn 
about the time of Autii 

of Circumciiion is fint 

Maximus Tanrincosia. wbo 
in 45u ; and tlie ffast uf f 
was perhaps instituted m 
century.* The feoat of JJi 



le only great festivals that Christians , bibuu- iiiita.n i n m« »j 1 

lire not at liberty to iix where they * ?urn^'\%!uUnii'^,n. Mft MIL ■ 

, . " n iim'i ninli Mill I mill i ■■iiii—M 
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earlier authority thaa tJiat of Innocent lowed, first by the church of Clermontfj 

in., in the thirteenth century; and in Anvergne, then liy all their neiglk- 

'the VigitE of the great festivals are all houra, and nfterwarda throughout aQ 

later than the tenth centnry.' Gnal. In 801, Leo HI. conKrmed this 

It was Mamert, hiahop of Vienne in fast, and made it nniverBal,'' 
Gaul, who, about 463, tirat instituted The fast oi Umber Wceis, or Je/- 

the fast of Rogation, that ia, the prayera qvatiior iem^orum, was probably inati- 

that are made three days before the tnted a little before Leo the Great, in 

^fowtof Ascenaion.thatiSjtheMonday, tlie rtdddleof the fifth century,' But 

Tnesday, and Wednesday before Holy others think that it ia not quite certain 

Miuradayi which was expresely con- that he apeaka of it.' Some say that 

traiy to the order estabhshed in the Pope Gelasius having ordered that the 

ancient church, forbidding all faating ordination ofptieata and deacons should 

between Eaater and Pentecost. This faeonthefburweeksof Ember.orember 

&Bt of Rogation waa generally received days, yiz. the Wednesday, Friday, and 

in the West presently after the time of Saturdayafterthe first Sundayin Lent, 

lihia Mamert,' The bishop of Venice afler Whitsunday, after the fourteeutil 

odded the proceswonB to them, in imi- of September, and the thirteenth 

tetion of the Imstralionee Amhereales December, and ibiq ceremony beinsj 

ttf the Heathens, which were made round always condnoffid with faating antt 

"Qieir fields, in order to render them prayer, it came to be a custom to &Bt 

frnitfal; and theae were attended with at that time.' 

intemperance and disorder, being It was upon the idea of the spiritual 

no doubt, in all reapects, after benefit that would ariae from visiting 

ifl i'agan manner.' the church of St. Peter at Borne, and 

AlcinUB AvitnsjwhosncceededHesy- also in imitation of the Jewiah jnbilt 

the immediate aucceaaor of Ma- and the secular games among the E 

, in the church of Vienne, (Scribes m ans, that the popish j'wiiiee la foundi 

he occasion of instituting thii . 'lat in This festival, which is celebrated with 

m homily on the Rogation. Hfi there the utmoaipomp and magnificence, was 

tys that the dty of Vienne had auf- instituted by Boniface v III., in the 

i^ed muohby fire, thnnderstorme, earth- year 1300, in conacqtience, aa it is said, 

^Tiakea, exti-aordinary noises in the of a rumour, the origin of which is not 

jusht, prodigies, aigiis in the heavens, known, which was spread among the 

vud beasts, and other calamities ; that inhabitants of Rome, in 1299, that all 

on this the biahop of the city ordered who within the limite of the ibllowjng 

ISiepeopletofaBtthreedayswithprayer year, should visit the church of St. 

Wid repentance, that, by the example Peter, would receive the Tetnissioii of aJl, 

ef the Ninovitos, they might avert uie their aina; and that this privilege! 

Judgments of God. He says that there- beanneiedtothesameobservanceeTeryl 

upon the anger of God was appeased, hundredth year.' 
fiiid that in commemoration of it, Ma- 

iKCrt ordered this fast to be observed I HonJA^di^iation^'n S ip i 
«veTy year. His example was aoon fol- « suour a. d sm (i- )' 

, ^..^ _ ...J,.. <. inles, p. vr. I 
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The successors of Boniface added a wMch^besides Fridays, are thiity-thie 

number of new rites and inventions to six more in the Ember weeks, thn 

this superstitious institution, and find- Bogation day^s, and tiie thirtieth ( 

iug by experience that it added lustre January. Tne sum of all the festm 

to the Church of Bome, and increased days is thirty-one. And if to these w 

its revenue, they made its return more add the ninety-five fast days, fifty-tw 

frequent. In ISoO, Clement YI. ordered Sundays, and twenty-nine saints' daji 

that the jubilee should be celebrated all the days in year appropriated ti 

every fifty years, on pretence that the religious exercises, besides vigils, wfllh 

Jews did the like, and Paul II., in the one hundred and seventy-eight; and 

fifteenth century, reduced the term to making allowance for some of them in- 

twenty-five years.^ This year of jubilee terfering with others, l^ey ^idll be about 

is called a holy yea/r; but, as the author one hundred and seventy.' < 

of the Histoire des Papea observes, it In so little esteem, liowever, are tlMi^ 

should rather be called the year of sa- observances held by the more en^gfU- 

crilege, impiety, debauch and super- ened members of the established chm 

stition.^ that there can be no doubt but M 

Many of these festivals have been re- when any reformation takes ph^^.' 

tained by the reformers, especially those great retrenchment will be made in A 

of East^, Whitsuntide and Christmas, article.^ 

and, hke the Papists, they observe them , ^^^^^ vindication r> soe (P) 

with more strictness than they do the 4 The Ecclesiastical iSaimaaoDma, in m 

Sundays. proposed to the ConTOcation '^anewectaiK 

Onr "RfliflWishrfHl rJhnrrh haa bv no in which were "omitted all the I«««i«»»lBj 

uur i!4StaDUsnea L^nurcn nas oy no j^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ direcUyreteredtote*" 
means thrown on the popish SUperstl- service book," and "that a rubric be i&^%2 



tion with respect to fasting. The fast o^4*^®^^^^'^^d^?^**^55i 

days in the Church of England, are dtoSnction of ^£? Gxiamp.MA^i^^ 

all the Fridays in the year except JJaarfer, &c. Ed. 2, i. p. 45S. •. ^ 

ChristmM-day. aJl the days in Lent. ..;°"5r^dyn^;SS4i;^«S$*S 

The observations upon the subleet ^k<*^|^' 

» Hist, of Ancient Ceremoniei, p. 67. (P.) known, that they need not be her^ VS^ 

'■* Vol. V. p. 409. (P.) Fru atul Cdnd. DUquU, 1760, Kd. 8, P - »•• 



PART IX. 

THE HISTOKY OF CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 

THE INTRODUCTION. chose to avail themselves o: 

this account I have given 
The changes which the discipline of the of attention to the subject 
Christian church underwent from the To many persons, I doubt 
: time of the apostles to the Reforma- be as interesting an object 
• tion, were as great, and of as much in the history of Christiani 
impoftance in pi*actice, as the chants troduce it in this place ^ 
in any other article relating to Chris- easiest connection between, 
tianity;'.- From being highly favourable ^visions of my work, I tf* 
to good conduct, the established maxims ruptions of doctrine, and 
of it came at length to be a cover for power in the Christian cH 
every kind bf itamorality, to those who also serve to show in what 




BISTORT OF CHURCH BISCIPLWB. 



m 



departnreH from the Oliriatian system tenance of the civil powers, and, there- 
promoted each other. fore, that people of all rankB, ami of 
all oharactera, would naturally crowd 

into it. On these accounta they fonnJ 

it nBoeasary to have a very regular 

_ , ^ system of disciphne. 

SECTIOS I. In general, we find that, ahout the 

«HB fflSTOat o? CHL'KCH niSCiPttlTE, in third and fourth ceuturiea, Christians 

THE TislB OP THE cimiSTiis FATHESS, diBtmgoished four ordera of penitcnta, 

c p ,1. L 1. .1. T^^ fi"^ stood at the entrance of the 

IM the purer ages of the chnroh, the church, begging in the most earncBt 

_ offences which gave puhhc scandal were manner the prayers of all that went 

*' few; but when they did happro, the}' ;„_ rj^^ secoad were admitt«d to 

■were animadverted upon with great ^^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ the lectures that 

riffoar. For, as many enormities were ^^^ ^^^^ to the catechumcDB, and 

laid to the charge of Christian b, they ^^ espoBition of the Scripturea, t-nt 

were eiceedmgly sohcitous to give no ti,ey were dismiBsed, together with tie 

P jOHt cause of oliloquy. It is, mdeed, catechumeoB, before the celebration of 

^ probable, that some time alter the the eucharist. The third lay proatrnto 

ftpostohe age. the morals of the Lhns- -^ ^ certain place in the church, 

faana m general were more staot than cohered with sackcloth, and after m- 

we find, ty the writings of the apos- g^;^ ^j^^ benediction of the bishop, 

^ .Ues,theyweremtheir own times. Nor and the impoaitioa of hands, were also 

^ 10 it to be wondered at. when we con- diamiBsed before the celebration of the 

•- aider that the whole body of the bentUe eucharist. The fourth order attended 

■^ ChnatianB. bemg then newly converted ^^^^ celebration, hut did not partaVe 

^ £roiii Heathenism, must have retained ofj^. Penitents having passed through 

»■ Biany of their former habita, or have ^li ^^^^ oxA^-k, were admitted to 

t.easay relapsed into them. communion by the imposition of the 

Afterwards, most oi the cases ot jji^ds of the bishop, or of a priest, in 

?• scandal we meet with relate to the ^^ presence of the whole congrega- 

y bohayiour of Chnstiana m the time of jio^t ° ° 

persecution, from which many shrunk jj ^ persona relapsed into the 

or fled, in a manner that was esceod- g^^^ f^nit foj „hioi, they had been 

ingly sjid jnatly disapproved by the eicommnuioated, or oicluded from the 

more severe. Consequently, after a congregation of the ftithful, they were 

persecution, there was much to do ^^t re-admitted to commttnion, except 

■about the re-admission to the pnvi- ^ tj,g article of death; but towarda 

leges of church commnmon. of those the end of the seventh century the 

who repented of their weakness ; and ancient disciphne began to be relaied 

it was a great part of the businesB of ^^ t^^g respect, and they admitted 

.the ooun<ulB in the fourth and hlth persona to communion aftar a second 

ceittnnea (which was after the eatab- oSeaae. In all times there were some 

lishment of Chnatiamty) to settle onj^es for which no repentance could 

rnlea concerning the degrees of pen- ^j^^g atonement, so that persona who 

aiice, and the method of receivmg Jiadbeenonceguiltyofthemcouiancver 

penitents into the church. Indeed, j^ admitted to the peace and oommun- 

besides the cases of those who had Jqh ^f the church. These were mnr- 

(jhronk from persecution, the governors j^^, adultery, and apostacy. In this 

of Christian churches at that tune rnonner, at leoat, were these crimes 

most have had many offences of other etigmatized, in many churches. 
Idnda to animadvert upon ; considering ^h 

tliat ChriBtianity had then the conn- i biwui, A.s.ais. (J*.) ^H 
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Bat about the thiid centary, Pope verer penalty, came of their own accord 

ZephvriniiB began to relax a little of to confess their sins ; and this was much 

this discipline, admitting adulterers to enconraged, and the virtue of it mag^ 

communion after some years of pen- nified by tiie writers of those tixnfls. 

ance, in which he was vehemently op- This confession was, originally, always 

posed to Tertullian. However, in the made in pubhc,but some inconvenieneei 

time of Cyprian, the penalties imposed being found to attend this (especially 

by the bishop, which were always a when the crimes affected other perB0i4 

public appearance for a certain time in or the state) a private confession ini 

the character of penitents, were often appointed instead of it. ]ji this case 

relaxed, or abridged, at the intreaty of the bishop either attended himself tr 

the confessors, or those who had been appointed some partionleur priest^ldio 

destined to martyrdom ; and this was mmi this office got "Uie title of pmA- 

called indulgence f of the abuse of which tentia/ry priest, to receive these eonskf 

we shall see enough in a later period, sions. 

But at this time there was not much to The difficulty of re-admiatiion to tiia 

complain of in this business, except the privileges of church commnnion ^nt, 

improper interference of these confes- m general, very great, and thepeiiuuHM 

sors, and the too great influence which imposed were exceedingly ngorooBy ttd 

they were allowed to have in such this, in the end, was one gt^At caM 

cases. of Ihie total relaxation of aU diseipMitf. 

Equally innocent was the business of l^ovatian particularly distingiwti 

confeaaion, as it was first begun; but himself by refosinff to adnHit'to €<]# 

we see in the course of this histoiy , munion any who had been gwibf d 

that it is no uncommon thing^ for an the greater crimes, espedaily thati-i 

innocent begruning to lead to a fatal apostacy, leaving them to the jnd^ 

catastrophe. The apostle Paul exhorts ment of God oiSj, This axose fM 

Christians to confess their sins one to the rigour of Tertullian and the'lte 

another; and our Saviour assures us tanists; and it is observable ' that ft9 

that we must for^ye, as we hope to be Church of Eome stiU keeps up lUi 

forgiven. Upon this was grounded the rigorous discipline in oases of Henn, 

custom of the primitive churches, to the relapeed oeing delivered to tib 

require every person who was excom- secular arm, without being adiniM 

municated, to make a public confession to penance. 

of his guilt before he was re-admitted It was ordained by the Ooundl d 

to Christian communion. In some cases, Nice, that those who apostatiitod beto 

also, a public confession prevented ex- baptism should not be admitted tdtis 

communication. It was, likewise, the communion of the dhurch tOl aflff 

custom for many conscientious persons three years of penanc^ but if tbeyted 

to confess their private sins to some of been of the faithful, the penance ws 

the priests in whom th^ could put the to continue seven years. ^ BasQdeoiM 

greatest confidence, and whose advice that for the crime of fomicati(ni| affltf 

and prayers they wished to have ; and ought to do penance four yean. 0^ 

what was at first a voluntary thing, for the same offence imposed a penaiM^ 

was afterwards, but indeed long after- of nine years, and for adulteiy e^lrlM^ 

wards, imposed as a positive duty. years.' 

Confession was also much encouraged Hitherto we have seen nothiiUf ^ 

by another circumstance. Many canons rigour ; and the relaxation dio not 

made a difference in the degree and beginby lessening the time of pw**** 

time of penance, between those who had (except in those cases in wh idb jy 

accused tiiemselves, and those against confessors had improperly interftiW>» 

whom their crimes were proved. Many , Sueur, A. D 826. (P.) 

persons, therefore, to prevent the se- a Basnage, Eist^iri, L pi isa (fO K 
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but first in the manner of mafcing' the 
confession, then in the place of pe- 
nimce, and lastly, m the commutatioii 
of it. 

After the perseontion nnde* the em- 
peror Docius, the orthodox biahopB, 
Socrates says, appointed that the peni- 
tents should mate their confeasionB to 
one particular priest, and that thev 
Bhoold make a pTiblic confession of aucn 
.things only aa aho'nld he thooght projwr 
for public hearing. This cnstorn con- 
tinued in the Eastern chnrcli till the 
year 390, when Nectarina, the hiahop 
of Constantinople, abolished the office 
of penitentiary priests, on account of 
^ woman haTuig been enticed to com- 
imit adultery with a deacon of the 
ichnrch, whilst she stayed to perform 
tts duties of lasting and pntyer, which 
^lad been enjoined her.' From this 
itiine all oonfeflsioiis, pnbUo and private, 
Beem to have been discontinued in the 
SGreeh church; and at this day, it 19 
Inaid, that the Greeks make confessioa 
to God only. 

In the Western ohnrch pnhlic con- 
ffeasion continned till the fifth century, 
imfc at that time those offenders, who 
^ad been Tised to make public confes- 
Bion of their crimes, were allowed by 
SJeo the Great to confess them pn- 
fipately to a priest appointed for liat 
ijmrpose. By this means a great re- 
straint npon vice was taken away, and 
,tlie change was as pleasing to the 
.pinner, as it was advantageous to the 
priest* in Eereral respects. Of this, 
Tnany persona at that time were enffi- 
iirilenfly aware; and we find thatin .190, 
\& conncil held at Toledo, forbade con- 
^sBJon to be made privately to a priest, 
^nd ordered that it should be made 
iaccording to the ancient canons. 
' To confession, in private soon sue- 
.ceeded the doing penance in private, 
-which was another great step towards 
tto ruin of the ancient diaciphne, 
■which required, indeed, to be mode- 
rated, but in a diiferent manner. In 
the fifth century, however, penitents 

• Sea Bumat, AH. xx.i. EJ. 4, pp. S53, iM. 



were suffered to do penance secretly 
in BOme monastery, or other private 
place, in the presence of a few persona, 
at the discretion of the bishop, or of 
the coDfesBore, aft«r which absoluticm 
also was given in private. This was 
the only method which they ventured 
to take with those who would not Bnb- 
mit to the established roles of tlia 
church, '' But in the seventh eenturj^ 
all pnbhc penance for secret sins wai 
taken quite away. Theodore, arch* 
bishop of Canterbury, is reckoned th» 
first of all the bishops of the Westeni 
church " who eetabhshed this mle.' 

Had Christians contented them.' 
selves with admonishing and finally eiN 
communicating those who were gnilty 
of notorious crimes, and with requirina 
pubUc confession, with restitution iS 
case of injustice, and left all private 
oSfeucea toevery man's own eonscieaee, 
no inconvenience would have arisen 
from their disoiplinc. But, by urgjing 
too muoh the importance of confeasion, 
and by introducing oorporeal austeri- 
ties, aa fasting, &c., as a proper mode 
of penance, and then chiuigiug these 
for alms, and, in fact, for money, in a 
future period, they paved the way for 
the utter ruin of ^1 good discipline, 
and at length brought it to be much 
worse than a state of no disoipliae at 
all. However, we have yet seen but 
the first steps in this fatal progress. 



SECTION II. 

OF THE STA.TE OS CirUECH DiaCHUHa j 
IS THE BIRK AGES, iKB TILL 1 
BBFOMUTIOS. 

We have seen several symptoms 
the change and dcnay of diseiphne in I 
the last period; but in this we a"--" 
see the total ruin of it, in consequenoa- ■ 
of the increased operation of the samh T 
causes, and the introduction of several 1 
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After the introduction oi private ceived JutlieCliiiriiTi of Rome, reqiiiw 
nfeseion, it was complained by a " not only a general acknonled^nt. 
'eotiDcil held at Ch^loDS-Bur-Sacne, in hut a particular enumeration of a 
813, that persona did not oonfeas their and [of] foOies," and is appointtd 
offences I'ally, bat only in part; and, he madfl to a proper priest one* _ 
therefore, they ordered, that the priest leaat every year, bj all porBon* «b 
Bhonld make particnlar inqmiij, under are arrived at years ot discretiafc 
such heads as were thought to include Before this law of Innocent. " setol 
the principal vices that men were ad- doctors had considered confession »& 
dieted to. At this time, however, con- doty ... of divine authority," bi 
fession was not reckoned neeeasary to " was not publicly received aa a 
salvation, and was not made in order trine of the church." Thia law < 
to obtain absolution of the priest, but sioned the introduction of a ntu 
to inform peraons how they ought to of new injunctions and rites.* 
condact themselves with respect to It being notorious to oil peraofc 
God, in order to obtain pardon of him ; that all usefnl churcli discipline VS 
and thereibro the fathers of this coun- lost at the time of the KefomaalicM^I 
cil say that confession to God puives was thought proper at the CooiuS i 
siD.hutoonfeaaion to the priest teaches Trent to do, or at leaat to se«m to dl 
how sins are pnrged.' something in the busineBa ) uid t^a^ 

Thisbuainessof confession topriests, fore it woe ordered that m-nn-thlm 
before it was held to be of universal offenders shonld do public pcuML 
oblif^tion, gave rise to a new kind of according to the anaent canonaiM 
casuistry, which consisted in asc«r- that tho bishops should be jndgiW' 
taining the natnre of all kinds of it.* Bat things had gone or "" ^ 
crimes, and in proportioningthe penal- in a different train, t£at it 
ties to each. This improvement is appear that anything was dona 
ascribed to Theodore, archbishop of sequence of it. 
Canterbui'^, above mentioned, who, in Together with this chango 
a work enUtled The FcniiniUiaJ, regn- busineaa of confession, other 
lated the whole business of penance, were at the same tima — — "-- 
diBtinguishing the different kinds of corruption of church 
crimes, and prescribing forms of con- nothing contributed to it 
Bolation, eihortaUon and absolution, the stresB which was then 
adapted to each particular case. From many things foreign to real . _ 
Britain these regulations were soon in- which were made to take the 
troduced into all the wcBtem provinces, it Of this nature were the 
and the Penitential of Theodore be- devotione of those daye^ 
came a pattern for other works of 'the in the freqnent repetition of 
same nature. But in the nest century prayers, in bodily aosteiiC 
this discijilino greatly declined, and grimagBS, in alma to the ,._ 
gave way to the doctrine of indol- donations to the church, Aa., 
goncBB." were things that could lie at 

However, what is now properly called so that it might be known 
auricular eonfuiieiun was not iuUy es- tainty whether Uie par^ _ 
tablished, ana made of universal olU- formed with the penol^ or not; 
gation, before the thirteenth century, as a cltan^e of heart and of 

when Innocent III. appointed it by was a thing of a lesaob 

his own authority, in a Lntcran Coun- and indeed not much at 
This doctnne, aa it is now r^ _• ibui. Hl-jp, M. M. i^,) 
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the generality of confessors at that at tliia day, and in a Proteatanfe 

time. coKntiy, to read that Domiuiu e '' 

" Ahoat the end of the eightli cen- dispatched this task in six days, 
tnry the commxitation of penance thus diaoharged some offendera lor 
began, and instead of the ancient se- whom he had undertaken, to do it. 
veritiaH, vocal prayeri came to be all Once, at the beginning of Lent, he 
that was enjoined. So many Paters desired Damiani to impose upon him 
(or repetitions of the Lord's Prater) a thonsand years of penance, and he 
stood for so many days of fiistin^ ; very nearly finished it buibre the end 
and the rich were admitted to buy off of the same Lent. Damiani also im- 
their penance under the decenter name posed upon the ardibishop of Milan 
of giving alms. The getting many a penance of a. hundred years, which 
masaes to be said, waa thougEt a de- he redeemed by a sum of money, to be 
votion by which God was so much paid annually.* Though Peter Da- 
honoured, tbatthecommntingpenaiice miani was the great advocate for this 
for masses was much practised. Pil- system, of penance, he did not denj 
g;TiniageB and wars came on after- the novelty of it.' 
wards."' rieuty acknowledges that when tha I 
The immediate cauae of thia comma- penances were made impossible, on ao« I 
"tation of penances was the impossi- coimtofthemnltitudeofthem,theywerB 
bility of performing them, accordingto obliged to have recourse to compenaa- 
the canons of the Church; since, in tions and estimations, such as theae 
Suany cases, it required more time t ^R U repetitions of psalms, bowings, acourg- 
tto term of human life. For instance, ings, alms, pilgrimages, &o., ^things, 

ten. years' jwnance being enjoined for as he observes, that might be per- 

_ jnniSer, a man who had committed formed without conversion. However, 

twenty murders, must have done pen- in a national council in England, held 

I two hundred years ; and there- in 747, penances performed by others 

__ aomo other kind of penance waa were forbidden.* This enormity waa 

jndged absolutely necessary ; and the too great to be admitted even in these 

person who was chieflyinstrumentalin ignorant and licentious ages; but it 

BBttUng the commutations of penance mnst have gained some considerable 

tras one Dominic, who communicated ground before it was checked by pub- 

tbem to the celebrated Peter Damiani, Sc authority. 

whose authority in the age in which he The monks becoming confessors 

Eved was very great. contributed greatly to the ruin of eo- 

By them it was determined that a clesiastical disciphne. They, knowing 

hundred years of penance might be nothing of the ancient canons, intro- 
eompensated by twenty repetitions of duced a certain easaislry by which 

"le psalter, accompanied with disci- many crimes were excused, and abso- 

line, that is, the use of the whip on » Fieuiy, a. d, 1059. (p.j 

__Le naked skin. The computation was ^^ ™<i^^[Vj>U xui. [Paris, im.] p. 100. (P.) 
mode in the following manner. Three • it^d. p. 13. (p.) [Ed. Vidai. PhtIi, ib3«. 

thousand strokes with the whip were ''<™: ';'■ PP^?.""'; M. -4^ D, w,]. tm> mmndi 

--j.i_ -111 * p "M held &t Clifft, in Kent- A rich umnftn, vho 

judged to be equiVdlpnt to a year of bs^ been oioommuoicalod, empl^od sayaral 

"inee, and a thousand blows were to pomonH to fast, on hia awount, and thoaa were 

iven in the course of repeating ten ^ ^Z'?^'^ ^p^^"'S'^ h^nd^^l^SS 

. ma. Consequently, all the psalms, ondurod bj hunaelf. agajnat this penltoaoe, b; . 

which are one hundred and 6%, were E^^''' *""""' "*'i'"i£^C'w^^wh?™ 

. I . . - p "^ become mora aaay to the rich than to the poor, 

equivalent to five years of penance, coutiary to the ecptora deelnration of Joui 

And therefore twenty paaltera to one Christ/ At UieaHna council, the prieats were 

Imndredymn. It iS .mn.ing enough SS."L.n5?S,r«-»S.irSi2S 

iiuet.pSU. (F,; Art, XZT. £d. 4, p. m ailtoiit,lj.tiL CeMUll,tii.nH,ilo.I.fg.tS6iW. 
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Intion waa made easy in all cases, no 
persons being ever refused, or pnt off, 
after erer so many relapses. This 
relaied caanistry is the raoat prevalent 
in thoae countries in wliioh tke iaqni- 
sitioa is established, where, if a person 
does not make his oonfession, and ooa- 
Bflquently receive bis absolution, re- 
gularly, he is excom mnnicated, and at 
lenctli declared suspected of heresy, 
and prosecuted acconling to law.' 

Another thing that greatly promoted 
the ruin of discipline, and the encon- 
ragement of licentiousness, intho mid- 
dle ages, waa the protection given to 
criminalB, who tookreftig«in churohes, 
which was a custom, tiorrowed from 
Paganiam; this right of asylnat being 
transferred from the heathen tem- 
ples to Christian chnrohes by the 
first Christiaa emperors. In the bar- 
barous limes of antiquity, the rights 
of ho^italitji were held so Baered,that, 
it was even daemed wrong to give np 
to public justice a criminal who had 
thrown himself under the protection of 
any person who was capable of screen- 
ing liim. This privilege was, of conrse, 
ertended to the temples, which were 
considered as the houses of their gods ; 
and BO sacred was it esteemed, that, ia 
oDses of the greattist crizninality, all 
that it was thought lawful to do, was 
to take off the roof of the temple, and 
leave tlio wretch who had taken refuge 
in it to perish with hnnger and the in- 
olemency of the iveather. 

The abuse of this right of aajinai, 
when it was transferred to Chriatian 
churches, was complained of by Chry- 
Hoatom, who jwrsuaded the emperor to 
rovote the privileges which had been 
;rant«d by nis predecessors. But they 
were restored, extended, and estuUished 
afterwards, especially by Boniface V., 
in the seventh centniy,* and were the 
subject of great complaints in many 
conntrios, especially in England, wliere 
the <ihurchefl and churchyards were 
in a tniMner crowded with debtors and 



criminals, of all kinds. 
Iwing made on this subject in tl 
of Henry VII,, the Pope orda 
if any person who had taken 
an asylum shonld leave it, aad J 
a new crime, or repeat biB MM 
ahonld be deprived of Hie i 
It tnast be observed that cio» 
pubhc road, and various oth«r 
and places, which had the r 
of being SBJ^red, had, by d«i, 
this privilege of asylum, *b 1 
churches. In later times, a " 
nal was safe from the p 
justice within the prectnob 
palace of any cardinal ; bo ' ' 
reformed that abuse.* 

Among the Jews the i 

came in aid of the principle of jjl 
as it only protected a pi 
pleaded tbatne had killed ■ 
advertently, so that tha n 
the deceased could not hiurt li 
regular inqnirr had been i 
the fact; but ho was d*liri 
justice if it appeared that'll 
was a wilful one. Beaidea, tittafl 
was not granted to tfao t< 

ticniar, bat to certain 

conveniently situated for that p 
in different parts of the eooii' 
Another source of neat a 
in diacipline was the abase o< 
^:es. These were nndertolMH.^ 
out of curiosity, or a natilfnl-rtfl 
for any place (liat hod bM«^ 
gnJshed by important 

They began to w conmn. 

fourth cetitary, and >t n|ipMnfl 

writara of that time. tbnS p ^ 

people then valued tben 

having seen rach places, and b 
that tlieir prayers irotild T 
favourably heard there thatt «l 
But in later times tnnck «•(_— 
was laid upon these thiaga, mm 
eighth century pilgrimages iML 
be enjoined bf way of peaaBe&fl 
leogtn the pilgrimage ■ 
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I WBi>Iike eipedildon into the holy land, occasioned of tlie ancip}it canonical ^^^| 
I in service in soma other of the wars punancc. For a roan who wb.3 not able ^^H 
IB trhich the aimbition of the popes to eerve in the Crofiades waa allowed ^^^| 



was intereated. By this means all the to have the same benefit by contri- 

ttueoreu of the pilsrim^e itaelf, as a buting to the expeneea of those who 

' xtenance, was ^idiolly lost. For, aa did. Though the OrasadoB are over, the 

Mr. Fleory obeerveB, s, penitent march- canonical penances are not returned.' 



j Jtig slone was ranch raore free iiom Fleury also obserreSi that jilenory 
LtWDptation to Bin than one who went indkilgcnenB had their origin with the 
EtethowarB in company; and some of Ornsadea; for till then it had never 
tlibese penitents even took dogs and been known that, by any single vrorh, 
Ftorsea along with them, that they the sinner was held to be discharged 
might take the diTeraion of hunting in from al! the temporal pnnishmeate 
tiieae erpeditiona.' that might be dne from the justice of 

- Solitary pilgrimageB were, however; God, CoinrautationB of penance for 
Snnoh in msbioH, and we iind some pilgrimages to Bome, Compostella, 
-*erj rigoroaa ones submitted to by Jerasalem, had been in nae before, a' 
personB of great eminence in tliose to them, he says, the Omsadea addei ■ 
anperstitiona times; when it was a the dangers of war.' Beaideathewa 
znaiim that nothing contributed eo against the Mahomotans, the CruBi 
.-■ouch to the health of the sonl aa the dera, in the couree of their espedition_, 
mortification of the bodv. la 997, an had frequent differences with the 
jemperor of Germany, by the advice Greek emperor; and then the preeer- 
Htf the monkB, wont baremot to Monnt vation of the Roman empire against the 
rchtfganna, famous for the supposed soliiamatical Greeka was heldto be as 
^eeence of the archangel Michael, aa meritoriona as fighting against thft 
tt penance. Turks the mad ves ; and this merit wBtf. 

I Before the eighth century it had aoon apphed to all wars which tha 
tieen the cuatom to confine penitents popea esteemed t« be of importance' 
near the ehurohea, where they had no to religion, especially those against 
C^Mitunity of relapsing ■ into their heretjos, as the Albigenaes in Prance.* 
O^Dcea; but in thia century pilgrim- As it was the abnae of indulgences 
ages, and especially distant onea, began that waa the immediate cauae of the- 
jto be enjoined nnder the idea that Reformation by Luther, it may ■" 
penitents should lead a vagabond life, worth while to go a little back to c 
Bte Gain. This, however, was aoon aider the rise and progreaa of thi 
abused; aa, under this pretence, peni- It has been observed in a formet 
tents wandered about naked, and period, that all that was meant by iff 
.loaded with irons, and therefore it diilgpnces in the primitive times, wan' 
.■WB8 forbidden in the time of Oharle- the relaiation of penance in particular 
.magne. But still it was the custom caees, eapeoislly at the intercession cf 
ta impose upon penitents pilgrimages the confeasors. From thia small be- 
trf established reputation, especially ginning, the nature of it being at 
those to the holy land, to which there length quite changed, the abuse grew 
was ft constant resort from all parts of to be ho enormons, that it could no 
JkaopG. Thb was the foundation of longer be supported; and the fall of 
ibe Oriieades.^ it occasioned the downfall of a great 

■ ■ Of all the consequences of tlie Cm- part of the Papa! power. 
BadeB, the most important to religion As an expression of penitence aa* 
■was the discontinuance which fliey humiliation, a rarictyof penances, and 
some of tliem of a painful and wHmJ 
I FloiuyBaiithrlBcourse.p.a?. (P.t ilVrid.p.as. If} 

» Ibid. [\'ol.].XlU. .(iT4Slp.2a. IP.) [Bd. • lUd.BUOiDliiDiiiinifl, p. t i,P.) 

yiOa. Tom. IV. pp. 135-*.] sibid, 81itliDuoourM,B,W. t?: 
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aical natnre, tad been introduced into 
the discipline of the charch. At first 
they were voluntary, hut afterwarda 
they were imposed, and could not be 
diapensed with but by the leave of the 
bishop, who often sold dispeaaationa 
or indulgences, and thereby raised 
great auma of money. In the twelflb 
century the popes, observing what a 
source of gain this was to the bishops, 
limited their power, and by degrees 
drew the whole business of indul- 
gences to Rome. And after remitting 
the temporal pains and penalties to 
which sinners had been subjected, they 
went at length so far aa to pretend to 
aboliali the punishment due to wicked- 
ness in a future state. 

To complete this business, a hooh of 
rates was published, in which the 
sums that were to be paid into the 
apostolical chamber for absolution for 
particular crimes were preoiaelj stated. 
This practice entirely set aside the use 
of the books calleu Penitentials, in 
which the penances annexed to each 
crime wero registered. 

So long as nothing was pretended 
ia be remitted but the temporal pen- 
ances which it had been nsniU to enjoin 
ibr certain offences, no great alarm 
was given, and no particular reason 
was thought necessary for the change; 
the payment of a snm of money being 
a temporal evil, as well as hearing a 
nambor of lashes, or walking bare-foot, 
Ac.; and this commutation was ad- 
mitted with more ease, as it was pre- 
tended, that all the treasure raised by 
this means was applied to sacred uses, 
and the benefit oi the church. But 
when the popes pretended to remit the 
future punishment of sin, and to ab- 
solve from the gnilt of it, some other 
foundation was neceasaryi and this 
they protended to find in the vast 
stock of merit which had accrued to 
the ehnrch from the ^ood works of 
Biiiata and martyrs, besides what were 
necQSia^ to insure their own salva- 
tion. These pretended merits still be- 
longod to the church, and formed a 
IniatiiTe, which the popes had the 



power of dispensing. This t 
was greatly improved and ■ 
into a system by Thomas A 
And afterwajds, to the merita* 
saints and martjra were added,^ 
of Christ, afi increasing tlta ti 
the church. 

Among othei" things advs 
Cardinal Cajetan in support 9 
doctrine of indnlgenoe" "'" ""'■ 
troTersy with LuUier o 
he said, that " one drop of ( 
blood being sufficient to * '" 
whole human race, ti 

quanity that vraa ahed i__ 

and upon the cross, woaleft ns*B 
to the church, to be a treasoid^ 
whence indulgences were to be J8 
and administered by- 
pontiffs." ' 

Though in this something ■ 
allowed to the heat of contporea, 
doctrine itself had a sanction of u 
higher authority. For Li«o , 
1518, decreed, that the popes hi 
power of remitting both the o ' 
the punishment of sin, the c__ 
the sacrament of peaajicc, and tl 

Eoral punishment by indnlga 
enefit of which exlanded to t 
aa we!! as t« the living; and. tlk_. 
indulgences are drawn from thsM 
abundance of the merits of JeaaaQ 
and the saints, of which 1 
Pope is the dispenser.' 

This Leo a., whose extnnv 
and expenses had no boonda, h 
course to these indnlg«i)oe% I 
other methods of recruiting; 1 
haueted finances; and in the a 
tion of them he promised Hw 1 
ness of all sins, past, preaenVij 
come; and however enonnoqa 
then- nature. These he sold hf ^ 
sale to those whoendmvourodU 
the most of them ; so that | 
like other commodtliea. fiain O 
to another, they were cvca I 
about in the streete by tiw c 
pedlars, who nsed the sr ~ 

> Uinhcim. III. p. an. t'.} C«Bi. *«kfl 

> tllitolni dM PVH, TV. p. MC (n) '4 
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the price of theso commodities, it appears, that, notwithstanding these 
any otier in which they deaJt. restraints, the abuses were greater 
One Tetzel, a Dominioan friar, par- than ever, in the time of Leo X. 
^nlarly distinguished himself in pnah- The Connoil of Trent allowed of ii 
jDg the Bale of these indulgences, dolgesces in general terms, bnt for- ' 
^^jcaong other things, in the sermons bade the selling of them, and referred ] 
ud speeches which he made on tiiis the whole to the discretion of the 
iaaion, he nsed to saj, that, if a man Pope; so that, npon the whole, the I 
cl even lain with, the mother of God, abuse was estahliHhed bj t1iia conneiU J 
-was able, with the Pope's power, to But though tlie Reformation may not'l 
wdon the crime; and he boasted have prodaced any formal decisions ia'J 
that he had saved more souls from the Church of Eome against the abus^ J 
ell by these indulgences, than St. of indulgences, so as to affect thsj 
teter had converted to Christianity by doctrine at them, the^jracHce has beam j 
-~ preaching."' There would be no mach moderated; and at present ifrl 
of reciting the blasphemous pre- does not appear that much more strew J 
BtiBions of the venders ot these indnl- is laid upon such things by Catholica I 
[Knees, with respect to the enormity of in general, than by Protestants them* 
times, the number of persons bene- selves. 

Ited by them, or the tune to which Some remains of the doctrine of ii_ 

hoy ejttended. Bishop Btimet had dulgenoes are retained in the Ohurchof 

sen an indulgence which extended England, in which the bishops have a 

to ten hundred thousand years." power of disi>enaing with the marriage 

tometimea indulgences were"affixedto of persons more near &Mn than the 

■ezticular churches and altars, to law allows ; which is, in fact, to excuse 

lurticalar times or days, chiefly to the what they themselves call the crma 

t of jubilee. They are also affised of incest. But there is something 

_ Buch things aa may be carried much more unjustifiable Jnthe power of 

Ibont," with a person, to "Agnus aSsorH.ii'on, or an authoritative deelarsi- 

O0CB, to medals, to rosaries and scapu- tion of forgiveness of sin, which is also 

Biies. They are also affixed to some retained from the Church of Boms. 

jxsyers, the devout saying of them For, after confession, the priest is di- 

being a means to procure great indal- rected to absolve a sick person in this 

moes. The granting these is left to form of words ; " Our Lord Jesns 

le Pope's discretion.' Christ, who has left power to his 

Sncn scandalous excesses aa these ohnroh to absolve all sinners who truly 

Bscited the indignation of Luther, who repent and beheve in him, of his great 

gret preached against the abuse of in- mercy forgive thee thine offences ; and 1 

dnlgeiices only, then, in consequence by his authority committed to mo, X.J 

T meeting with opposition, against absolve thee from all thy sin, in tfatfl 

idolgences themselves, and at length name of the Father, and of the Soil,l 

gainst the papal power which granted and of the Holy Ohost." This is 

lem. exactly a popish absolutioa, and is 

Before this time the Council of Con- therefore liable to all the objections to 

st&nce had, in some measure, restrained which popish absolntions and indul- 

the abuse of indolgencea, and paxticu- genoes are liable.* One that is not in 

Isrly had made void all those that had priests' orders cannot pronounce 

"been granted during the Bohism,' But absolution. 



■ BuruBt on the Articles, p. iBH. (P.) Art xxii. 
• L'jfiftint', I. p. 436. IP.) L. tL Boot uiU. 
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e apoat 
the New Testament of its bSng 
uitted to the ordinaiy mimaters of the 
ehurch, bo that it must have been coa- 
£nud to the apostles only; and ne 
tiave no example evea of their exer- 
ciwngany snch authority as the Church 
. of Borne, or that of England pretends 
to. It is in Tain t* apologize for this 
fornl of abeolution, hy saying that the 
pardon of sia is only promieed to the 
ptiUtent, for then what occasion was 
■Uiere for mentioning any jMiwer oom- 
Biitted to the olergjman with reepect 
to the aliaolution, iiulesa he be at least 
Bnppo&ed to know the hearty and tJiere- 
by be enabled to judge with certainty 
wneUier any person be a tma penitent, 
and a proper object of mercy, or not? 
If the form bos an^ meaning at all, 
it muat imply that it ia in the power of 
the priest to absolye, or not to absolve, 
as he ehaU think proper, which le cer- 
tainly great preanmption and impietjf. 
In many other respccta the disci- 
pline of the ChuTch of England is very 
tmporrect, and the wisest members of 
ber oommuuion. as well as those among 
the Papiats, lament the evil without 
aeeiog any prospect of a remedy. The 
buaiiLeas of auricular confesaion, and 
also that of private penance, ia entirely 
abolished; bat the bis/tops' cauiis re~ 
maiU) which by mixing things of a 
civil with those of an ecdeaiastical 
nature, are of areat disservice to both. 
And whereas, by the roles of these 
|.,aeiirtB, public penances are enjoined 
' ■^.certain offencea, persona areaUowed 
piconunute them for sunia of money. 
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I IBK KETUOD 

UjatiKEs, OB 

^BECTTION, lUX THE TIMS 1 

B traced the gcneml course of 

1 discipline, in all its changes, 

J the time of tlie opostlea, to the 

Ibrmation, it may not be amiss to 

|iOm the aKmo groood onco more, 



with a view to CDneider the n 
that have been &oni time to time 
in order to enforce the ceasaia 
church; and in this weBhaUta 
caeion to lament, among o 
the moat horrid abuse of botk fl 
astical and civil power ; i ~ 
were continually attempting I 
force what it ia not iu the ' ' 
force to do, vis. to guide the ob 
or even to comp^ an outw 
formity, in lar|;e bodies of-fl 
to the aamo religionE profen^r 
this interference of the drSg 
the business of reUKion, w4 I 
the first etepe in this period t 
a great deviation was mftdo 9 
admirable simplicity of tlie if 
down by our Sarionr. 

In order to prevent the f 
vice, and in any case t» j 
repntation of Christiaii t 
Lord laid down a most e 
as a general inetmotioa Ibr ikflfl 
of hia disciples, viz. Brat to m 
an ofFeuiding brother in tite ■ 
vate and prudent manner. '" 

not effectual, one or two t 

give their eanctjou to tlut r 
that failed, the case was tow, 
the cognizance of the whole o 
tion ; and if the offender p^ 
stinate and refroctoiy in 
stance, he was to ba e«pe! 
BOciety, in conseqneiioe of « 
church waa discharged hmn d 
attention to his condnet, and 
considered in the same light 4 
had never belonged to it. S^ 
BO admirably aimple, tuid wlUd 
to its cud, was the eyitttm of tf 
in the conatitutian of tlw C 
church; and for some tiiB 
atrictly adhered to, and tha 
it were great and hftppjr. 
meana Christiana efliiotiuillj 4 
OPBT one anoth^ i" Wif, sm^b ' 
another daily, and not t^*ri 
each other. Thus, niito, by ] 
regular bodies, they boCMnI 
firmty onitod and attanhod to M 
ther, and their lesl for th« er 
cause was greatly iucreased. 
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Besides admonition and reproof, aa we have seen, for persons 
t private and public, tlie primitiTe Chris- sentence of eicommuiiication to attci _ 
p ^(ma had no method of enforcing the at the doors of the church with all th« 
M4A>3erranoe of Christian duties. If marks of the deepest dejection aait' 
^<0UB failed, nothing remained hnt ex- contrition, entreating the ministers and' 
B.fa»w»u>vicafiQt(, or cutting off the people, with tears m theireyea; and 
W TJfioiia or refractory member from any eamEstly begging their prayers, and . 
^ yisibla relation to them, or coaneiion reatotation to the peace of the Church. 
KVitk them. And, indeed, considering Persons the moat distinguished for 
^^^te valuable advantages resulting to their wealth and power were indiacii- 
it*<!«ry particular member from the rest minutely subject to these church ceu- 
^^ the body, a formal exclusion, and, aa snres, and had no other method of 

■=' ossarily must have been, on igno- being restored to conununion but bjii 

s exclusion, from, si Christian the same humiliation and contriti< " 
inetv, oould not hut have been that was expected from the 
jarded, even without any superati- person in the society. IVhen Philij 
. as a very awful thing, the governor of Egypt, would hai 

^ It was generally concluded, that tho entered a Christian church, after f 
^BOBnres of the church, passed in a commission of some crime, the bishi ^^ 
^^>Ieinn and TOianimous manner, wonld forbade him till he first made confeBsiQa'^ 
e r&tified at the tribunal of Christ at of his sin, and passed through the ordee> 
' « last day ; so that a person cut off of penitents, a aentenoe wMch, wo aio- 
n the communion of the church told, he willingly submitted to. Erea; 
3, wonld be excluded from heaven the emperor Thsodosius the Great wokL 
safter. And, indeed, if a man's exeomm imicated ty Ambrose, the- 
iduct were such as exposed him to bishop of Milan, for a barbarous 
t of his f^ow- christians, slaughter of the Thessalonians ; and 
f whose kindness and affection he that great prince submitted to 
1 abundant experience, and when penance of eight months, and was n 
y were under no biae or prejudice received into the church till after that 
a giving their judgment, it is pro- most humble confeaaion of his offence^ 
i^ble that it wonld be just, and there- and giving the most nudeniablo pt-oofi: 
'^n 1m ratified in heaven; and we of hia sincerity. T 

■ ' presume that, in the primitive I must add, that whenever a person' 
^ 3S, this was generally the case; was excommunicated ia any particular 
^latighit must bo ncknowledgcd that church, it was generally deemed wrong 
r^a & whole church mayjndge uucha- to admit him to communion in any 

tiably and rashly, and in this case other. Sometimes, however, neigh- 

^tax censures certainly wUl not be bourineehurohea,bBingwellaequaint ' 
Eatified at the righteous tribunal of with the cause of ezcomm.unicati( 
GoA. and not approving of it, received ' 

licommunications became mnch their communion the peraona ao t 
more dreadful when, in the progress of matized. And when tno regular ; 
BUperstition, the participation of re- ordination of one church to another 
ligionB rites {and espeoially that of the was eatahUahed, it was customary for 
Iiord's supper) came to be considered the excommunicated person to appeal 
■8 a> necessary qualification for the from the sentence of his particula^™ 
&vour of God and the happiness of church to a higher tribunal. Many o^ 
henven, an opinion which prevailed in these appeals were made to the Churo' 
Tdy early times. of Eome, Irom other churches not h 

Whatever was the cause, the effect gularly sabordinata to it, which laia 
of church ccnsurea in those times was the first foundation of the esorbitaji'- 
Tcry extraordinary. It was CQstomaiy, power of tLat church. 
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"Wlien OhriatianB began to debate emperors ia their farour ; till, in ( 

ijiiiiione, ajid to divide and eab- Eeqncnce of mere factioa, uid dn I 

themaelveB on that aooount, it autliority of tlie emperorB,!' 

Is to be lamented, bat not to be won- of Athanasiua prev^ed at li_ 
dered at, that they laid an undue stress The first instance that we n 

on what they deemed to be the right of the ueo of actual /oti 

faith, and that they shonld apply a desire to make nse of it, bjifl 

chnrch censures in order to prevent tian church, was in the p 

the aprcading of heretical opinions; afiainat Paul, bishop of t, 

without waiting till they could judge when, at the request of a L 

by observation what effect such opi- synod, the heathen emperor J 

nions had on the temper and general eipelled him from the episi 

conduct of men, and indeed without Indeed, haring been depot. 

considering that inSuence at all. The ofEoe, if that had been dons | 

first remarkable abuse of the power of petent authority, namely, tln| 

oicommunication in this way is by no own diocese, he conid not ImV 

means each as recommends it, being have any right to the emcJu 

such as would now be deemed the most it, and therefore his keepini 

frivolona and unjustifiable that can sion of the episcopal house w 

■well he imagined. For, on the account of violence on his aide, 
of nothing more than a difiercnce of But as sonn as the era 

opinion and practice with respect to what is called Christian, i 

the time of celebrating Easter, Victor, amples enongh of the J 

bishop of Rome, eioommunicated at civU power in matters of it. _^_ 

once all the Eastern churches. But we soon find instances of the ij 

this was reckoned a most daring piece excommunication, and tli« ad' 

of inaolencB and arrogance, for which civil incapacities annexed to U 

lie was severely reproved by other siastical censure. In a conncilflj 

bishops; nor, indeed, was any regard Ptolemais, in Cyrene, Andn; 

paid to the censure. It must bo oh- prefect was eicommuiiicato.^_ 

served that, in consequence of appeals was expressed in the sentenc^a 

being made from inferior churcnes to temple of God shonld be c 



upon 



him, that no one shonld i. 

. during his Ufe, and that he si 

tions beyond the limits of their ac- be buried after his death.* 
knowledged jurisdiction, viz. to all who The emperor Constantiii^ 

held any obnorionH opinion or prac- banishing Arins himself, oi 

tice. Persons thus censured olten writings to be burnt, and I 

formed separate churches, and in re< any persons to conceal hi 

tnm eicommnnicated those who had pam of death, deprived msay^ 

excommunicated them. who were declared beretica of 9 

In this state of muinal hostihty vileges which be had Krantej ^ 

things on«n continued a long time, tians in general, and bosiiJM 

till the influence of an emperor, or fines upon them, forbada tbu. 

some other foreign circumstance, deter- blies, and demolished tfacJr I 

icd the dispute in favonr of one of worship. On the other k 

1, which was thenceforth deemed peror Constantjus banislv.. . 

orthodox aide of the question, doi bishops because Umt i 

Ist the other was condemned as condemn Athanasiiu. 1^m|i 

'lUnl. It is well known that the L>anished byTheo(loaiaa,la wl 

and Athanasians were in this persecution for the Mdn of p 
tnanacr reputed orthodox by turns, as 
both had the sanction of councils and ■ aueur' a.o.«ii. 
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made greater adTancea than in any feied from the I'agana, aad the Juat 

F other mthia this period. He certainlj TemonBtrances tlie; had made qq the 

4inagiiied he made a riglit use of the subjeot, no sooner were they in posaea- 

_poweT with which God liad entmeted uion of the same power, than they 

r*taiin, by employing it in estalihshing' were \i>a ready to mate a aimilar use 

^wtat he thongtt to be the orthodoi of it; aad matflad of showing the 

r faith, without ever reflecting on the world the contrast of a truly Chnatian 

* impropriety of snoh a weans with re- spirit, they were eager to retaliate 

*.spect to Buoh aa ei%d. upon their enemies, whom they had 

F : Immediately upon his haptism, now at their mercy. But at first 

■ ^wllich, accoTiJing to the anperatitious the number of the Pagans was too 

^aotions which inflncnoed many persons great to make very violent proceedings 

^of that age, he had deferred tiU his life at all prudent. As the Christians in- 

*was in danger by sickness, he published creased in number, the Pagans were 

Pa decree commanding that, in order sooa Jaid under great restrictiona. 
^tiiat bU his subjects slionid make pro- In the year 346, it was decreed that 

l/^feasion of the same religion which the aJl the heathen temples in cities should 

^Alvine apostle Peter taaght the Eo- be shnt up, but that tliose in the 

Rteans, the doctrine of the Trinity villages should not be meddled vrith ; 

^^onld be embraced ly those who the Christians having increased more 

^ironld be called cathoUcgj that all in the cities, and miperatition, as might 

BpAhers, whom he savB he judged to be be expected, retaining its hold of the 

Wnad, should bear the intamous name minds of men much longer in the 

^^ heretics, and that their aasemblies villages, where they had lesB inter- 

^ould not be called churches, re- course with strangers, and conse- 

~-ing their farther pnnishment in ijuently less opportunity of receiving 

first place to the vengeance of information. It was in this state of 

ren, and afterwards to the move- things that the Heathens began to be 

its with which. God shoald inspire distinguished by the name of Fagoms 

.' In consequence, I suppose, of (Fagmvi), that is, inhabitants of vil- 

__ of these movements, three years lages. In the year 382, these Pagans 

iftor this edict, he published another, were laid under farther restriutiona : 

fcrbidding the Arians to hold their for thongh they were allowed to fre- 

jmblies in cities. He, however, was quent their temples as usual, they , 

the person who was inspired witli were not suffered to make any sacn- J 

Qie glorious thought of sentencing all Sees there. At the same timo, how- 1 

lieretice to be burned ahve. This was ever, the clandestine assemblies of the j 

reserved for a more advanced state of Manicheans were absolutely forbiddeml 
the Christian church. Even the more learned ChristianBtJ 

It was of a son of TheodoaiuB, viz. who might have been eipeoted, by re- | 

ttieEastemEmperorHonorius, that the iiections upon the past, to have seen I 

aothori^ of persecution to death was things in a jaster light, and to have 

obtained, by foar bishops sent irom entertained more liberal Bentimenta, 

_ Caithage for that pnrpoBe in 410; and soon became the advocates for the in- 

"ihs edict eitendecl to all who differed terference of civil power in matters of 

evereo little from the catholic faith.' religion. Auatm, the oracle of the 

■Ent it doea not appear that this church in his own time, and still more 

sanguinary decree was carried into bo after his death, confessed that he J 

(oecution. had formerly been of opinion thattd 

ITotwith standing all tbe hardships heretics should not be harassed bra 

which the Christians had lately auf- catholics, but rather allured by ^ 1 

iHuBur A.D 3S0. <F) ^'^^^ °^ ^^"*'^ methods; yet aiter. 

iikTio^onthBeraHii^PMMfy.p.isi. (P.) wards he changed his opinion, having 
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learaeS by experience, thrrt the laws itge of thia West«r» part of th 

made by uie emperors against heretics aiiil we sball not be soipnwiil 

had proved the happy occBHion of their bujotrij and violence keep pi 

cocveraion.' Hia whole Epistle to i^coran oe, and that thejMtcwl 

FMJwn*i(w, where we Icam this, is well lesaened but by the increaue 

■worth reading, aa being perhaps the ledge, and bat yery alowly en 

first piece in which the nae of force in As, upon the converaioa of 

matters of rehgion is pleaded for. Hs barooa nations td ChriskiM 

certainly meant well 1^ it. bishopB became aome of the m 

Aa one great aonrce of information aiderable land'Owners. in ooni 

is by means of books, all those whoae of which they had a riffh* t 

wish it has been to prevent the spread- their parliaments, to hold coai 

ing of any particular opinion, have even to serve in the vmts. thtti 

generally done everything in their sarily arose an unnatarol ma 

power to euppreas the books that re- civil and ecclesiaatical ponvr. th 

commend it The Heatliena made person serving in both atfl 

frequent attempts to compoi the Chria- Since all pubHc concerns rf» 

tians to give up their aacred booIcB; tnal as well as of a temfwal ■ 

but the first example of anythmg of were ft-oqnently discuaiti'ii in i 

this hind by Christiana (eicept what pttrUament8,oraaaembliesofU(* 

ia mentioned above ooncermng the r^Ctlataona of all kinds, cccImiI 

writinga of Arins) waa exhibited by as well aa otJierfli were tabid 

TheodosiuH, who in 448 made a law, civil penalties. f 

by which it was< ordered, that all the By this meana oompidn/rtf^ 

books, the doctrine of which was not werointrodDcediathe8«vFDtbMM 

conformable to the Oouncils of Nice when we find proof* of thiii W 

and Eplioaus, and also to the decisions Spain. There the bishwi. ^j 

of Cyril, should be destroyed, and the oflendersrefoaingrtoBahmitwr* 

concealers of them put to death, complained to their [Kiriiiorti 

Afterwards. Pope GolQBiua,in a council yeqaeatod their priocca iti iM 

held at Bome in 404, specified the books their t*mporaJ power. Tii* (• 

which the Ohnrch of Eome rejected, ments that were ergoinol ■ ' 

-but withont laying any penalty on manner, were prohibitioi«W*«l' 

those who should read thenL- to wear linen, to mount a h>M 

So far those who were in possesaion It would have been ha|jt7 '^ 

of power, and who were inatigated by power had procoedwl tu> &ra* 

bigirtry, went in these early times. We this in mattari of religidOi ■• 

ehitll aee a much greater extension of extended to no oUiar caaM. 

thia. as well aa of every other method In this period the wntms ' 

of iituventing and extirpating heresy, commnnicatiOB became a null 

in the following period. dreodl'al thinfj- th&n it hut htm 

oad a proporbonnUy groat«r wi 

waa added to the funoB of M 

SECTION IT. most solemn part of Um BMI 

cj TiTB METHODS OF ENToacwo EccLE- "^."A^ the extinoliw rf li 

81ASTIC*t CEN80RE8. JKOM THE TDIK '^"'^'^?' »>/ tbrOWUig i|iM 

irrEBWABDS, BT TUB cATaoucs. ^^"■^ theperson against wW 

coraraunicatjon wan proaniuKeJ 

Wb are now lanDchiog into what has in like manner be vitintfiutM 

been properly enough called the dark atroyed by the Jadnmunt of 0« 

■ Ot><n. II.p-lT*. i.A) ■ lliM. Tin. n *A in imj 

•A»»]F'ie,.mU,»i«»ui»,p,M. y.) iv.p,ii3.i "^ '^ '*" 
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l>eoaTifle the people were summoned to decreed for any ^ good reaaoB, but 

attend this ceremony by the 'Sonnd of depended on the will of those who had 

a bell, and the curses accompanying most influence with the popes. And 

the excommunication were recitea out in the year 1377, when the city was 

cf a book, while the person who pro* laid under an interdict, public orders 

4ko>iinoed them stood on some balcony were given to the clergy to pay no 

<or -BtBLge, from which he would throw regard to it.' 

down his lights, we have the phrase of When the passions of ecclesiastics 

lOitrHng by heU, hooJc cmd eandle^ The were much interested, they were not 

firisft '■ example of eotcommunication by content with mere church censures ; 

throwing down lighted lamps was at but, having the sanction of the civil 

jRheims, about the year 900, when the power, they annexed the xaost dreadful 

inshops excommunicated some mur- civil penalties to their excommunica* 

idexen in this manner.' ^ tions. These were easily introduced 

: When heresies sprang up in the after the Roman empire became Chris- 

iihnich, and there were many other tian; and in mauy of the imperial 

<QffendGa!B who were out of the reach of constitutions made after that event, 

•jshuxch power, it came to be the custom we find various civil disquaUfioationSy 

4iO pronounce these curses against them some of which were mentioned in the 

on certain days of the year, and we former period, added to the censures 

■find Thursday before Easter made of the church. But the whole svstem 

^oioe of for this purpose. Thus we of this mixed ecclesiastical ana civil 

read that John XXTL, according to I>plity received fresh and stronger sanc- 

ilie custom of the Ohurch of Home, on tions upon the conversion of the Ger- 

ihe Thursday before Easter, published mans, Goths, Celts, and other Korthem 

-|fc bull, by which he excommunicated nations. These people had been used 

the poor of Lyons (or the Albigenses), to excommunication m their own Fasan 

.file Axnoldiste and all heretics in religions ; and the consequence of it 

{(eneral, the Corsairs, the falsifiers of had always been, the most dreadful 

-apoBtoHoal bulls, and all who usurped civil penalties and disabilities. Among 

.i£e city of Bome or the patrimony of the Gauls, excommunicated persons 

St. Peter.' had been looked upon as wicked 

At length, sentences of general and scandalous wretches; all people 

excommunication becoming frequent, avoided their company, they were not 

■(eveiy decretal, though the subject of allowed the benents of the courts of 

it was ever so trifling, denouncing this justice, nor were they admitted to any 

sentence against all who should dis- post of honour or profit in the com* 

obey it,) and consequently whole classes munity.^ 

of men, and someiaaneB whole commu- Of this prejudice of the people the 

nities, falling under those censures, Christian priests willingly took ad- 

they came to be despised and lost vantage, as by this means thcn^ could 

iheir effect.^ overawe those who despised mere 

Leonardo Aretino, who wrote before church censures. Civil penalties for 

ihe Reformation, observes, in his His- offences against the church were in- 

Sof Florence, that when the citizens creased by d^rees, till heresy came to 
been used to the papal censures, be considered as a crime of so heinous 
they did not much regard the inter- a nature, that hi//ming alive was de- 
diets they were laid under ; especially creed to be, of all others, the most 
as they observed that they were not proper punishment of it. We do not, 
» Bee fheae fonns, EUt. of Popery, 1785, IL indeed, wonder to find that, of all 
iip. 888, 889. cnmes, the church, which had so much 
5 ^^^i^^^\^i^i^\pP at stake, should be most alarmed at 

«Ileuz7'8Ta£rbl8ooune, p.'cir. (P.) » B. iv. pp. 77, 172. (P.) 
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tliese dark ages, one of tlie ordeals of 
tlie Nortbem nations, and the same 
that till of late years was thonp^htio 
be the proper test of witchcraft m tins 
conntry.* For, in the persecntioii of 
the Albigenses, in order to know iHie* 
ther a person was a heretic, those nk 
snspected him threw him into wata^ 
on the supposition that, if he mi 
a heretic, the devil within him knig 
lighter than the water, would nroveBt 
his sinking.^ But, as I have oMened 
before, thepnnishmentthatwasthooglrl 
to be the most proper for heresy, mi 
hnrning alive ; and indeed this was tin 
first capital pnnishment that was d^ 
creed for it. There was not, howertf, 
an J proper capital pnnishment fir, 
heresy till the year 1215, when it mi 
appomted, by the fonrth Goimofl of 
Lateran, that all heretics shonkl bl 
delivered over to the civil magistnta 
to be burned. 

Why this peculiarly dreadful ubb* 
ishment, of all others, should oM 
been thought the most proper fif 
heresy, it is not easy to say. roaS^ 
the crime was thought to oe so dieiv 
fal and contagious, that it was defff* 
mined, as far as possible, to deelaN^ 
and annihilate even the body of iw 
heretic, lest it should taint the eaitib 
the sea, or the air." The Churdi ol 

4 This Ordeal " about the middle agM** w 
applied to "persons accused or suspected" tf 
any crime. After the ajjpointment of wriooi 
adjurations, prayers and benedictiaDS, it isadda^ 
" When the water has been thus exarciMd.» 
those who are to go into it put off their dooflik 
and kiss the goeqpel and the cxoes, andkftMf 
water be rorinkled over them. AH lliat IM 
present ought to be fastinjg ; and so let tiiflmt* 
thrown into the water, irthey sinJE, tlMyiU 
be reputed innocent; but if they swim CDft» 
surface, they shall be adjudged gt^Uy*" 9 
Ordeal. ** History of BemarkaUe T^ata/* ilup 
pp. 8-16. 

Veretegan, in lOOff, describing the CM^Mtr 
Oi-deal, adds, ''This kind of trial is used for waA 
as are accused to be witches, who being oast iali 
the water, with a cord fastened imto thes^ ■* 
said, if they be witches indeed, to float uponttt 
same, and in no wise to be able to sink uitolt 
Restitution qf decayed InieUiffe»ce, pp. 5% SS. 

s Basnage. Histoire des 'Eguaea BdfbmXH 
1(b). p. 229. (P.) ^^^ 

' I have met with a passage in a bull of Bf* 



that of liereey, and therefore should 
apply what might be thought to be 
the most effectual remedy, and the 
most likely to terrify those who should 
be ex]f osed to it. ^ ^ 

It IS, however, curious enough to 
observe that, as there could be no pre- 
tence for ecclesiastics, as such, having 
recourse to civil penalties, or, accord- 
ing to the usual imrase, making use of 
the temporal sword ; whenever it was 
thought necessary that any criminal 
against the church should be punished 
with death, they were solemnly de- 
livered over to the civil power. In 
the Council of Lateran, in 1179, which 
was before any heretics were punished 
with death, it is said that, "though 
the church rejects bloody executions, 
it may nevertheless be aided by the 
laws of Christian princes, and that the 
fear of corporeal punishments often 
makes persons have recourse to spiri- 
tual remedies." ' And to this day the 
court of Inquisition not only solemnlv 
delivers over to the ci^^il power all 
those who are destined to suffer death, 
but even formally recommends them to 
mercy,^ where it is certainly not the 
wish of those who express this concern 
for them, that they snould find any.' 

Among other methods of trying whe- 
ther a person was a heretic, we find, in 

1 Histoire des Papes, III. p. 90. (P.) 

3 " Belinquimus. . . . Curiee seculari, eandem af« 
fectuose rogantes, prout suadent canonicse sanc- 
tiones, ut illis vitam et membra illibata con- 
servet." Holy Inquisition, London, 1681, p. 161. 

* "We, the Inquisitors of heretical pravity, 
having called on the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and of his glorious mother the Virgin 
Mary, and sitting on our tribunal, and judgine, 
with the holy gospels lying before us, by this 
oiu* sentence put in writing, define, pronounce, 
declare, and sentence thee, to be a ' convicted^ 
confessing, afiBrmative and professed heretic, and 
to be deuvered, and left by us as such, to tide 
secular arm ; and we by this our sentence do cast 
thee out of the ecclesiastical court, as a convicted, 
confessing, affirmative and professed heretic, and 
we do leave and deliver thee to the secular arm, 
and to the power of the secular court ; but at the 
some time do most earnestly beseech that court 
10 to moderate its sentence, as not to touch thy 
blood, or to put thy life in any danger. ' Is there 
in all history an instance of so gross and confident 

mockery of God and the worldf — Geddes's In- _ _ _ 

quisUiim in Portugal^ 1730, Ed. 8, pp. 408, 409. John XXIII. against t&e WJ^kUffttee, qwMdjf Ef- 
See also limborch, Ei%t. Inqyi^i, C. xl. II. L'Enfant in his HisKny <^ tA« Omacii ^/<Mif f r^ 
pp. 288-292. p. 98, which sufficiently e^laina yAmM V fl^: 
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Home, having once employed this in the expeditions for the reoovery of 

liorrid engine, fonnd it so well adapted the Holy Land.^ In consequence of 

to the rest of her system, and so ne- this, great multitudes of them were 

cessary to enforce a regard to decrees destroyed with all manner of cruelties. 

not recommended by reason or argu- * This war, or rather massacre, con- 

ment^ that she had frequent recourse tinned near forty years, and a million 

to it ; and though this was the greatest of men are supposed to have lost their 

<»f all abuses of ecclesiastical autho- lives in it. And of these, it is said, 

jrity» it was retained, along with other there were three hundred thousand of 

. corruptions of Christianity, by most the Crusaders themselves.^ However, 

. of the first reformers. the consequence of this persecution 

The burning of heretics was not, was the same with that of most others ; 

iiowever, the mrst kind of persecution the reprobated opinion being farther 

'which the Church of Eome employed disseminated by this means. Parti- 

. to subdue her enemies ; and recourse cularly, the kings of England, and the 

. was not had to this, till other methods, earls of Toulouse (who had been the 

. «nd even several of a very violent kind, heads of the Albigens'es), being related, 

hlul been tried without effect. The many of them came over into England, 

'BxBt object that roused the sanguinary where great numbers embraced their 

cUsposition of the court of Eome, was opinions. They were afterwards im- 

. the heresies, as they were called, of bibed by Wickhffe, and from him they 

the Waldenses, and of the Albigenses, passed mto Bohemia. 

the former of whom inhabited some of Perhaps the most horrible and per- 

the mountainous parts of the Alps, fidious of any single act of barbarity, 

and the latter the southern provinces committed by the Papists, was the 

of France. massacre of the Protestants in Paris, 

These people were dreadfully perse- on the eve of St. Bartholomew, in 

eated by Jbinocent III., who first pro- 1572 ; when the Huguenots (as the 

Jufaited all manner of intercourse or Protestants in France are called) were 

communication with them, confiscated lulled asleep by all the forms of paci- 

thfiir goods, disinherited their children, fication, and an attempt was made to 

•destroyed their houses, denied them rise upon them, and destroy them all 

the rite of sepulture, and gave their in one night. In Paris, and some 

accusers one-third of their effects, other towns, it took effect, and great 

But in 1198 he erected the court of numbers were massacred when they 

JnquisUion, the object of which was were altogether unapprehensive of 

tiie utter e^drpation of them, in which danger. Had this happened in a popu- 

Dominic was ttie chief actor.^ After- lar tumult* it would have been more 

wards he published crusades against excusable; but it was not only a most 

. them, promising all who would engage deliberate act of perfidy, concerted long 

in that war the same indulgences tbAt before the time of execution, but the 

had been granted to those who engaged king himself, Charles IX., bore a part 

Idea of hrnning heretics, rather than putting J^ i*» firing upon Ws Own subjectsjrom 

them to any other kind of death, was borrowed, his Window ; and Pope Gregory XIII. 

^r^\Zl^^^o?t. ^^teS'oe^S?"^ ga^« solemn thaiJcs to God for this 

Saviour, John ^\.6: 1/ any man abide not in met massacre m the Cnurcn Ot bt. LiOUlS, 

he is ea»t forth ae a branch, and is withered ; and whither he himself went in prOCCSsion.* 

. SIMM gather them, oMd cast them into the Jire, and ^ 

ibey are burned." (P.) Note at the end of the « "CatholicI, qui crucis assumpto characters 

edition 1782. ad Hsereticorum exterminium se accinxerint, 

* "The true origin of the Inquisition, by dele- lUa gaudeant indulgentia, llloque sancto pri- 

gation from the PoT)e, as it is now managed, was vilegio sint muniti, qu» accedentibus in Sanctse 

about 1216, when Innocent III. appointed St. Terrse subsidium concedimtur." Holy Inquis, 



.Jhminic to be the first inquisitor, to suppress the pp- 54, 55. 

gKDwfng heresie of the Albigenses." Holy Inquis, » Histoire des Papea, Ul.^A^ V?:^ . «^ >^ 

p,tfL S«o also Limborch, C. X. I. p. 60. 4 "Certain it \a^ettt^.>aaa xoJMssMscfta^^ 
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The ffnnB of St, Angelo were also fired, 
and bonfires were iwide in the streets 
of Eome upon the oocaBion.' 

The court of Eome has even em- 
plojed the eame bloody methods to 
extirpate heresies that tirose among 
the Catholics themeelveB, those who 
m^ntained them adhering to the Po- 
pish Byatflm in general. This was the 
ease with respect to some Franciscans 
in the Fourteenth century, who maia- 
tained, that neither Christ nor the 
\ had any peraonal property, 
is most ijuLQcent opinion 



nounced it to be " a pestilential, 
neoua, dnmnable and ' blasphenions 
doctrine, sTibTerflive of the Catholic 
faith ; and declared all such as adhered 
to it, obstiiiate heretics and rebels 
against tho church. In conaeqnence 
of this niercilesfl decree, great nnm- 
bers" of those poor Pranciscana "were 
ipreh^nded by the Dominican inqni- 
re, . . . and committed to the flames."^ 
It wonld he nnjuat, however, to sap- 
we that all the members of the Ca,- 
..loUo (7/n«refi,asit is called, have been 
eqnally boat on the extirpation of here- 
tics by these violent methods. At all 
times there have been adyocafee for 
moderation among very sealons Papists. 
Thomas Aquinas, who for many een- 
tnries was esteemed the bulwark of the 
Popish cause, maintained, that religion 
on^ht not to be extended by force ; nl- 
legme that no person can believe as he 
wonla, and that the will should not be 






There were also thoeewbt*! 



tnonatrated very atroncly s 
the persecutiona of the " 
br tlie PapietB, especially IM 
Philip IT. of Spain, &b wellaaij 
Louis XIVl of France. A»»rliB 
reason to believe that the miudlal 
Catholics in. general nr>7 
enlightened, partly Iji- - 
chielly by eirperience, tl' 
no more act the samethii.. 
than the Protestanta v... 
will be seen in the neit S.,. 
guilty of almost as great en 
prmortionto the extent of U 
As we arc naturally more . 
in our own history, I sliall n 
'" " particulars • 



' royul 1j,i1I <.( tk,. \i.:ir.u,, .viti, tlit«t- wwl 



!i. tUo 



heresy, enacted by the Batlk_ 
English Parliament, before 1 
year of Bichard II., in 13^ fi 
was appointed, that beictiead 
hept in prison ''till they juttif 
selves accordiiigto law, nod H 
of holy church/' The con 
to be the. rnle for the r hi 
the bishop had preeeatod tlui| 
the offender.* 

Afterwards Henry IV,, , 
gain the good will of the c 
cnred an act, in the BecontI » 
reign. 1400, by which cottnu- 
tics might be impriauBtd nitilJ 
at the discretion of tb« dloc 
his commissary, anj tlinM «. 
to abjnro, or who >vI«pBi.-d, « 
burnt to death in kmii« en. 

E lace before the people. B j tl 
cr.:tic8 were left to tlte oMiu 
bishops in the spiritiuil OOBI 
might imprison thoia ot pat A 
death, without presentment O 
a jury, aa was the practice u 



■ iiL tin Piirifl," nat U, 
.■ hoOT MlrtWtKl to 
' Ijx iMtaOi Ad ecu 
:ii.' IclKront w^iw 
1 'icmlsn poBUiiU." 
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'■"iThereignof lu9sonHenryT.,wlioB8 Jmiiiis's translatioii of the Old Tes 
• interest it was to keep things quiot at meat, and Beza's of the New, tioa , 
■ iKWne, by obliging the clergy, while he the lormer might, at the discretion (i 
t* ITBB carrying on hia -ware abroad, was the bishop, be granted to iearned inei|il 
f t«y Tin&TOurable to free inqniry. In 
•• Hie beginning of his reign, 1414, an act 
*■ ■waemade against the LoUarda or Wick- 
I* fifittea,' by which it wae deereed that 
*^iej- ^onld forfeit all their lands and 
"■"'"■da to the king. In this reign, how- 

r, it waa that the writ de hteretico I hate already 



SECTION V. 



OF PEKSECTrrio. 



r PBOTESTAKia. 



. aanguinary rr 



lod of propagating and 
adopted to-' 



'^io^hwrendo waaissned from the chan- =.."s"."."j ^^^.^.j^ l. 

[•nBeiy i by which it seems that the here- eabiblishuig religion 

ti^cs were taken again into the king's gether with other pu^uuu ••• m,„^ , 

ITprotection. But tnis does not appear the RefomieTB ; and, alas, the his 

irf"BO have been neceaaary, or at loaat to of all reformed conntries bears 

i^^Te been practised, for no auoh writs strong eridenoe of it. 

P9^ to bf found upon the rolls before In the ware of Bohemia, both the 

gHie reign of Henry Yin. "By virtue Protestants and Papists "agreed... 

4*C3^th6BeatatuteB, the clergy ...eserciaed that it waa innocent and lawful to. .. 

iLBmberleas cruelties upon the people, extirpate with fire and sword, the 

Wierebeing' some hundreds of eiam pics,' enemies of the true religion." The 

i^ persons imprisoned, and probably Protestants acknowledged "that fcere- 

lf[0' t" death by them."" ties were worthy of capital pnniahment^ 

'■ Hie prohibition of books waa an evil but tJiey denied obstmately that John 

0iat was greatly inorcaied after the Huss was a heretic," Ziaka, the 

Eeformation, thongh it began before, general of the Hussites, fell upon the 

^?Eere were rigorous edicts against the sect of i the Beghards in 1421, and 

writings of Wickliffe and John Hnss. "put some ..to the sword, and eon- 

Bnt Leo X. renewed them in condemn- demned the rest to the flajnes, which 

ing the propoaitiona of Luther, and all dreadful puniahment thej; snstained 

thebooksthatborehiBname. Hemade with the most oheerfnl fortitude."' 

a decree that no book should be pnb- Luther had no idea of the impro- 

Hshed in Rome, or in any other city or priety of oiyil penalties to enforce the 

WKese, before it had been approved by tme reheion. He only objected to the 

SB officer apixiinted for that purpose ; putting heretics to death, but approved 

and he was the first who made any de- of their being confined, as madmen. 

iime of this nature.* The popes that " He persuaded the electors of Saiony 

iiipc«ded him, forbade, under pain of not to tolerate. .. thefolloweraofZuing- 

l&icomQiamcation,thereadingof all the lius," merely because he did not be< 

Books of heretics ; and in orfer to dis- lieve the real presence of Ohrist in the 

languish them, Philip II. ordered the encharist; and "theLatheran lawyera 

iSpalUBh Iiiquiaitiott to print a cata^ ...condemned to death Peter Peateliua 

logne of them, which Panl IV. also did for being a ZningUan," They also 

At Some ; at the same time ordering put to death sereral Anabaptists.' It 

t hena to be burnt.* In 1597, Clement waa not till towards the end of the 

Vlll. pablished another oatalogne of seventeenth century that " the Luthe- 

batjts.pToliibited, and among them was ran churches adopted that leading 

maxim of the Arminians," that ni>' 

' Bae Bapin, WiifDiiv. L. li. III. p MS. good aubiect waa instly puniahablft 

» MMTb History n[ tha Puillans, I. p. *.(/•.) ° ■' J J f , 

mnbnln'a Ed. 1763. 1. p. T. ' MnshBim, III. pp. 261, S74. {/>.) Ooi 

" Histoira de8 Popea, IV. ji. 339. 1^.) Ft. a. Uh. ill. Boct It. Cli. t. Soot, IL 

* Buuaee, II. no. 409, IDS, EUatoire dm Fanes, ■ Cbandlet's "Blutorv ol Fenacutlou,' 

IV.p. «!. (P.) W.!l(l,eil. C-) 
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"by the magiatrate for hia erroneona the third offence impriso&nieiit for SL 

opinionB." ' Suoli aa wrote or printed agsinil III 

Moaheim aiao Bays, that Zningliua book were to be fined ten pound* b 

is "said to have attributed to the civil the first offence, twenty poaadA&rfli 

magistrate such an est«naive power in aecond, and to forfeit all their gwll,- 

eccfesiastioal affairs, as is quite incon- and be imprisoned for life, & Ih 

aistent with the esaenoe and genins of third." ° 

rebgion."' He condemned an Ana- Cranmer, wLUst he was a Lutl^* 

baptist to be drowned, with this cruel coneented to the bnming «' ^^^ 

inanlt, Qni iteram inergit mergatut; Lambert ajkd Ann Askew, iL- 

He thai dips a second thne, let him be very doctrines for which ha 1l 

dipped.* suffered afterwarda ; and whesf 

Calrin went upon the same plan, a aacramcntarian, he waa the 9 

persecuting many worthy persons, and the death of Joan Bocber, Ba.< 

even procuring Servetua to be burned importuning the yonng king %, 

alive for writmg against the doctrine VI. to sign the death-warranti J 

of the Trinity. He also wrote a trea- is said to have done it with m~ 

tiae in order to prove the lawfulness of luctance, saying, with tears ii 

putting heretics to death ; and in one that if he did wrong, it wa ' 

of hia letters he says, " Since the aion to hia authority (Crai 

Papists, in order to vindicate their that he should answer to G 

own superstitions, onilly shed innocent Many were the sever „ 

blood, it is a shame that Chriatiiin which the Pnritana labcmnd i 

magistrates ahonld have no courage at reign of Queen EliEabeth, I 

all in the defence of certain truth." princes of the Stuart fiumly; i 

Even Melancthon, though eateemed to Preabyterians were hot toQ «^ 

be of a mild and moderate temper, act with a high hand in their || 

approved of the death of Servetus.' the abort time that they wen mj 

After the Reformation in England, but they were soon repaid with ■ 

the laws against heretics were not on the Besforation. At H 

relaied, but the proceedings were ap- tjon they obtained prettj a 

pointed to be regnlar, as in other but still all those who oi 

criminal cases. Thus it was enacted scribe the doctrinal ari 
in 1534, " that heretica should be pro- Church of England ren» 

ceeded againat upon presentments by to the same penalties aa 

a jury, or on the outh of " two wit- new and severe law was i 

nesses at least." * the Auti-trinitarians. Tl 

When the new liturgy was confirmed aobjecta the offender to e_ . 
hv act ofparliament in the reign of goods and imprisonmettt St 

Edward VI., in 1548, it was oiSered perBists in acting cont> 

that " such of the clergy as rcfoflcd " atill remains i " 

1o conform to it, " should, upon the , |^ - „ 

iirst conviction, suffer six months' ira- 1 9^0 liquet-* 



irisoiiment, and forfeit a year's profits M. HopM- VII. iiw^ Ae. 



a benefice; for the second o 

firfeit all hia church preferments, and prut, ,. — ., 

eiiffer a year's imprieonment ; and for S.n'SiSSSSf*'^-''^- 

I HasbciiD. IV. n. tlo. (/■,) CflnL nrU. Ssot. Ii oljntUin Ast^ *■-' 

Pt. II. Cb. I. But ivL Null, 4fUr > 

> Ibid. III. p. Sin. IP.) Caot. itL SacL t aurlwl bj Hi 

Cb. H. Scst. ilL tlon of nllgia 



jibM.tp.sn.Bis. y. 

"•"-^■.•filrt.l.p.lO. , 



BMory ol Psnecullon," p. ai 

p. 14. iota ODe~p<}rtteD ol Uic~i;iUM~i£ 
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oiher hardsliips under whicli Dissen- to the antliority by wHcli thej are 
ters formerly laboured have lately been enforced, is declared to be i'pso facto 
remoyed. excommunicated. Many other offences 

Thepersecntionof the Remonstrants which are properly civil, are deemed 
by the Galvinistic party in Holland, to be of a spiritnal nature, and are 
-was as rancorous in the mode of car- punished by excommunication; which 
Tying it on, as any of the Popish per- is two-fold, the greater and IJie less, 
secntions, though the penalties did not The latter only excludes a man from 
ertend beyond banishment. the sacrament, and communion in the 

AU the Protestant churches have divine ofEces ; but the greater excom- 
l)een too ready to impose their own munication cuts a man off from all 
fiuth upon others, and to bind all their commerce with Christians in temporal 
posterity to believe as they did. But affairs ; so that, if the orders of the 
the most remarkable public act of this church were universally and strictly 
land occurs in the history of the Pro- observed, the poor wretch must neces- 
testant church in France. At a synod sarily perish ; since no person in the 
lield in 1612, it was decreed, that they nation might sell him food, raiment^ 
irlio take holy orders should take this or any convenience whatever. 
oatiEi : ** I, whose name is here under- 

-written, do receive and approve the 

ocmfession of faith of the reformed Q^nrvTcvts itt 

churches in this kingdom, and also SECTION VI. 

pcmise to persevere in it until death, ^^ histobt oi mistakes concbening 
and to beueve and teach agreeably mobal vibtub. 

thereunto."^ In another decree, passed . , i^i. . !_• t. i. 

in 1620, they adopt the decrees of the Not only did the Christian church 
Synod of Dort, promising to persevere adopt very wrong and pernicious max- 
m that feith all their lives, and to de- ims of church discipline, but ChnstiauB 
fend it to the utmost of their power. ^ have also adopted very false and hurt- 
Is it to be regretted that a church, the ful notions concerning iriMral virtue 
principles of which were so narrow itself, which is the end of all disci- 
and intolerant, should, in the course of pline; and it may be useful to take a 
Divine Providence, be suppressed P It general view of these corruptions, as 
is to be hoped that when ft shall seem well as of others. . ■. . 

fit to the same wise Providence to re- According to the genume doctrme 
Tive the Protestant interest in that of reason and revelation, nothing is of 
oonntry, it will be more liberal, and any avail to recommend a man to the 
more deserving of the name of a re- favour of God, and to insure his future 
fiyrmed Christicm church. happiness, besides good dispositions of 

• There is too great a mixture of civil mind, and a habit and conduct of life 
penalties in the ordinary discipline of agreeable to them. This is the re- 
tiie Church of England to this day. ligion of nature, and likewise that of 
According to her canons, every person the Old and New Testaments. But 
who maintains anything contrary to the religion of the heathen world, and 
1^ doctrine or rites of the church, or that of many of the Jews, in the 

time of our Saviour, was of a quite 
Oraat Britain -wfli not hare many yean to wait different stamp. The Heathens, having 

bofoare ol>tain1ng the same degree of religions ^^^^ i „j. -i^ f^ ^^4Ar^na /%f +>imV o-oiIh 
KbertyalreadySscorded to IrelSd, is sufficiently none but low notions Ot tneir gOQS, 

at, not only from the general tendency of liad no idea of recommendmg tliem- 

.„'?S£^;mi?rJfc Mu[i?.''»*?«o"1Sr selves to tiieir favour but. by the 

DiBestablishment of State Churches in Bng- punctual observance Ot certain ntes, 

J and Scotland. J. D.] ceremonies and modft% ^i -^ot^Ks^^^ 
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virtne, and often consiBted in the moat methods of lecomnieaditig 

horrid and shameful violtttioii of the to God. 

plainest natural duties. We find that in early times an nadM 

The Pharisaical Jews, also, overlook- stress was laid upon the ordinoncHtf 
ing the excellent nature of the moral haptism^ and the Lord's au-pper, li S 
precepts of their law, and tie perfact these rites themselves, when i^ 
character of the great Being whom administered (to nhicli their bu| 
they were taught to worship, and di- administered by a person cegohi^ 
rected to reaemhle, attached themBelvea ordiiined for the purpose was fl» 
wholly to ritual obaervanoeB. Upon sidered as necess^^) imparted «■> 
these, and on their relation t« their an- spiritual grace. "Tiias baptian ^ 
cestor Ahraiam, they chiefly depended supposed to wash away all paal '~ 
for insuring to themselves the favour and the act of coaimuniou to ^ 
of God, to the utter esclnaion of all some other secret virtues bj 
the Gentile world, whatever might he title to the hlessingrB of th* gi 
their characters in a moral respect. secured to the commuiiicant. 

Oiir Lord and his apostles toot every account, many persona who , 
opportunity of opposing this funda- themselves to be Chrietiaiu, 
mental corruption of genuine religion, baptism till late in life, or — 
and recalled men's attention t« their hour of death, that they . 
hearts and lives. And one would have the world with the ereater _ 
thought that, by the aboUtion of all al! their sins being lorgivea, 
the peculiar rites of the Jewish law, any new gnilt could be c 

and appointbg none in their place. Those of the early „ 

(bexides baptism and the Lord's supper, ascribed the least to tb« rita 
which are eiceedingly simple, and aave tism, supposed^ that b^ it r 
obvioas moral uses,) an effectual bar away whatever incoQT«a»eae« 
would have been put in the way of the had been suliiected to m oo 

old superstitions. But human nature of the &11 of Adam ; sothat' 

being the same, and men's disUke to a great difference between thio _ 

moral virtue operating as before, and those children who di*d baptiud>i 

making them ready to adopt super- those who died unbaptized; ami lis 
stttiouB observances as a compensation virtue that was ascribed to the La "^ 
for it, prefcncee and vwdeu were not supper was the foundatina of aS 
long wanting; and at length proper supcratitionsrespectinglliatorilini 
moral virtue was as effectually ex- of which an account has already 
cladL'din the Christian relinrjn, as ever given. 

it had been in cormpt Judaism or Wlien moral virtne had been imt 
Heathenism itself; and as great stresa ascribed to any corporeal action, iMlii> 
was laid upon things that bore no re- tuted by divine appointueuU Ck^ 
lation to moral virtue, but were, in tians were led b^ dugteu to iimfM 
fact, inconsistent with it, and stibver- that a eimilar virtuo might W «» 
dve of it, as had ever been done by municatcd by other tu.-tii;ii» or U^^ 
the most sDnorstitiona vid misinformed not of divine sppoinliDL'nt, but baa^ 
of mankind. some relation to religii>&, 11u>ia{^ 

Did not both the most autbentio etitioue vse was first miule i>( %ht lim 
history, and even the present state of of Ike erota, whieli, a« ha» bMB-Wi 
re]igionintheChurch(^Rome,fumish served, wa« nsed orighully wiUi jprt 
flutnoieat vouchers of this, it would innocence, perhaps^a'|mrat«nadw 
not, in the present enlightened age. bo distinction between theO' ' "' 
' — credible, that sach practices as I Heathens, in the time of , . 
ba obliged to mention, could ever or, in peaceable timoi, to ■ 
' d by Christiana, a» Heathens that th«y w«t not 
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c^ that very ciroamstaace with whick 
Viej reproiLched them the most, viz. 
■Qie crudfision of their Master. 

We first heav of this ceromony 
■ among tho Montanists i and Tertol- 
9 lian, who hecame a Moiitanist, makes 

• great hoast of it. In. the beginning of 

* asf husinees, says he, going outv 
N acmtiiig in, dressing, waahiug. eating, 
rl Sghting condleB, going to bed. sitting 
W jfiwn, or whaterer we do, we siga our 
Rftrehead with the sign of the croaa.' 

U In the third centu^ we find the 

^ sign of the crofls in still jnora general 

Tfisc, it beic^ thought to be a, defence 

m^gainst enchantments and evil spirits ; 
and no Christian andettooli anythino 
moment without it. The use of 
I sign was brought more into 
j^^obioD by the emperor Constantine, 
'OrliO, it is said, made use of it as his 
iiaperial banner, or standard. And so 
'ip;^ did thia aij/n of the cross riae in 
4@timation, in later ages, that the 
Japiste maintain that the cross, and 
ffveii the gign of the cross, is to be 
^dorcd with the worship which they 
call Latria, or that of the highest 
land.' 

After the sign of the cross, a sanc- 
tifying virtue was ascribed to holy 
WKikr, or salt and water, anch as the 
Heathens had used in their pnrifica- 
tiona, consecrated by a bishop. An 
extraordinary power was alao ascribed 
to lights burning ia the day-time, to 
the nse of incense, to the refica of the 
sointa, and to their images ; and as the 
anperatilaotts veneration for the real 
eachariat produced a moc^ one, so it 
probably occasioned another supersti- 
tion, aomething similar to it, viz. the 
making of UtUe waicen images of a, 
lamb, which were either invente d or 
Httoch improved by Pope Urban YL 
The Pope alone haa the power of con- 
secrating them, and that in the first 
year only of his popedom, and in every 
seventh year afterwai-ds. In the ser- 
vice on this occasion, which may be 



seen in the Bistory of Popery, theasr 
dgwii liei'e, as they are called, taor 
said to be blessed and saiiH'jiiid, so ati 
" by honouring and worshipping then^, 
we thy servants may have our criiaea< 
washed off, the spots oi onr sina wipadi 
away, pardons may be procured, graoeftt 
bestowed, that at last, with thy * ' 
and elect, we may merit to i 
eternal life."^ 

Stiil greater yirtoe was aaoribed' 
pilgrimages to visit partieular rhnrd 
and places, which were reputed holy, _, 
aceouut of their having been the resorilt ] 
of holy persons, of the theatre of holf,) 
actions, &o., and a. similar virtue h 
been ascribed to theatteudaucson pi 
ticolar oeremoniea. lu 1071, the Po 
proiuiaed indulgence for all 
fcBsed by those who should 
the dedication of -a churuh at moaal(' 
Cassin, or who should come to th*> 
new church during the ootave ; whiohf* 
Pleury says, brought an oatonishingi 
concourse of people, so tliat not onlji 
the monastery and tiie town, bnt evaaj 
the neighbouring country was fillett' 
with them. SiitusIV.,inl476,grante4J 
indulgences, by an espreaa and partio^fil.j 
lar act, to those who ahould devoutlj^ 
celebrate on n nmi"! festival in honoui^r 
of tlte immaculate conception of thflv 
Tirgin Mary.* This saperstitioi 
of pilgrimages was likewise the foDSfM" 
dation of all the jubilees which havd} 
been celebrated at Eome, of which an^ 
account has been given among the/e»4. 
tiuaU that have been introduced i-*--*^ 
the Christian church. 
All the popish sacTaments ore hke^ 

wise certain ceremonies, to the use o£ 

which the members of the catholio J 
ch urch ascribe a aupematural and sano- 
tiiying effect upon the mind ; and they 
suppoae them to have that weight and 
influence with the Divine Being, which 
nothing bnt real virtue or good dis- 
positions of mind can ever have. 
If things quite foi-ei^ to virtue have 
— ''--■'-ia been pat m the place of it. 
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we Bliall not wonder tliat actions of real it consists in its tendency to make me& 

value in themselves, and whicli, when happj, in the possession of their own 

proceeding from a right disposition of minds, and in all their relations; sa 

mind, are real virtues, should have been grossly ha« its nature been mistaken, 

much magnified, and that the actions that not only have things entirely £}- 

themselves should have been imagined reign to it been substituted in its i^aoe^ 

to be meritorious, even independently as those above mentioned, but eyes 

of the proper state of mind. things that have no other effect than 

Thus, since giving to the needy, or to ^ve pain and make men miserable, 

being hberal for any useful purpose, is This most absurd and spurious kind of 

ffenerally a test of virtue, it is no wonder virtue began very early m the Christian 

%at,inaUage8,ithas,bymanypersons, church; and in process of time the 

been substituted in the place of it. And, austerities to which Christians volnn- 

notwithstaoding the strong cautions tarilysubjected themselves, in order to 

on this head in the New Testament, make their peace with God, and secme 

especiallythe apostle Paul's saying that their future happiness, almost exceed 

ho might give all hia goods to feed tlie belief. 

poor, and yet be destitute of charity, It has been observed before, that tlie 

or brotherly love, this spurious kind of first corruptions of Christianiiy woe 

virtue was never made more account of, derived from Heathenism, and espe- 

than in the corrupt ages of the Christian cially from the principles of the orieidal 

church, when an open traffic, as it were, philosophy ; and there are similar aoa- 

was kept up between earth and heaven ; terities at this verjr day among the Bar 

there being nothing of a spiritual na- doos. Their notion that the soul is a 

ture that they did not imagine ought be distinct substance from the body, and 

bought with money. that the latter is only a prison and (Hog 

In the eighth century, Mosheim says, to the former, naturally leads them to 

a notion prevailed, that future punish- extenuate and mortify the body, in ordflr 

ment might be prevented by donations to exalt and purify the soul.^ Henee 

to religious uses;^ and therefore few came the idea of the great use and value 

wills were made in which something of fasting, of abstinence from marriaM 

was not bec[ueathed to the church? and of voluntary pain and torture; SU 

For, of all pious uses, in the disposal at length it became a maxim, that the 

of wealth, the church (which as it was man who could contrive to make him- 

then always understood, meant the self the most miserable here, secures to 

cUrgy or the m&nks) was universally himself the greatest share of happineaa 

deemed a better object than the poor, hereafter. As the principle which led 

Hence that amazing accumulation of to all this system came from the £ast» 

wealth, which nearly threatened the we are not surprised to find the first 

utter extinction of aD merely civil pro- traces of it in those sects of Christian 

perty. heretics who borrowed their leading 

Obvious as we now think the nature sentiments more immediately horn the 

of virtue to be, and fuDy satisfied as we principles of the oriental philosophy, 
are, that the nature and excellency of The Gnostics, considering matter 

1 VoL IL p. 60. (P.) Cent viiL Pt. iL Ch. fl. and material bodies as the source of 

Sect, iii all evil, were no firiends to marriage 

» One of the rogulabons of Code NapoWon was lxp^«„Rft ,> .---« a. mMtTia nf TnnltiDlTilUr 

wisely designed to counteract this tendency. "GCause It was a means OI mmupiJuHJ 

After forbidding medical attendants to pofit by COiporeal beings ; and upon the pHO' 

tcrtamentary grants from a patient Mihia death- cjpjg ^^y gjg^ objected to "the doC- 

bed, beyond a fair remuneration, for their at- ": r "" r A. ^^j*^^ ^^ 

tendance, the prohibition is thus extended to the tnne Ot tne resurrection 01 tne DOC171 

clergy : * Les m&nes i^les seront observ^es & and its future re-uniou with the UD.* 
regard da ministre du culte." Code Napolfon, ■ , 1 

L. iii. C3i. iL Ihmatiinu et TMamtnt, 909. Paris, _. It' 

JSaS, p. 2^ « «M \]B.xx\A!a ^ilastlef 1 VdL HI. pp. SH-M^ k ; 
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mortal spirit." ^ Marcion also, adopt- its preparation for a better and more 

ing the principles of the oriental phijo- spiritnal state hereafter. Manj Chris- 

sophj, prohibited marriage, ** the use tians, therefore, and especially those 

of wine, flesh, and^ of all the external who had been addicted to llie rlatonio 

comforts of life,** in order to mortify philosophy, before their conversion, 

the body, and call off the mind from were exceedingly fond of these exer- 

the allnrements of sense. Of the cises. And this notion, though more 

same nature was the doctrine of Barde- liberal than the former, which led 

sanes, Tatian, and many others.^ them to torment and mortify the body. 

Some of the heathen philosophers naturally led them to be ver^r inatten- 

in the Western world had been nsed, tive to it, seeking the cultivation of the 

from the same principle, to exercise mindt and the knowledge of truth, in 

*' strange severities upon themselves a fancied abstraction from all sensible 

and upon their disciples, from the objects. In this state of contempla- 

days of Pythagoras down to the time tion, joined to solitude and abstinence, 

of Lndan, who introduces the philo- it is no wonder that they were open to 

Bopher Nigrinus as condemning such many illusions; fancying themselves 

practioes, and observing that thev had to be inspired in the same manner as 

occasion^ the death of several per- the heathen prophets and prophe- 

SODB." '^ " The Greek philosophers nad tesses had fanciea fliemselves to be, 

a particular dress, and anected to and as madmen are still generally 

appear rough, mean and dirty The imagined to be in the East. These 

dhxistian monks imitated the old philo- pretensions to inspiration were most 

Bophers in their garb and appearance," common among the Montanists, who 

andtheywere also often censured for the were also most remarkable for their 

■ame "pride and contentious spirit."^ austerities. 

To vmdicate the doctrine of corpo- In the third century, in which the 

real aosterity, it was pretended, in the doctrine of Plato prevailed much, we 

Mcond centiury, that Christ estab- find that marriage, though permitted 

lidied a double rule of Christianity to all priests, as well as other persons, 

and virfcae, the one more sublime than was thought to be unfit for those who 

the other, for those who wished to aspired after great degrees of sanctity 

attain to greater perfection. These and purity ; it being supposed to sub- 

ihonght that it was incumbent on ject them to the power of evil demons, 

them to extenuate and humble the and on this account many people 

body, by £Ehsting, watching and labour, wished to have their clergy unmarried.* 

and to retrain f^om "wine, flesh, Ongen, who was much addicted to 

matrimony and commerce."^ Platonism, gave in to the mystic theo- 

Great stress was also laid, both by logy, and recommended the peculiar 

tiie Eastern and Western philosophers, practices of the heathen mystics, 

on eofUempZa^ton, to which solitude founded on the notion that silence, 

vas favourable. By thus excluding tranquillity and solitude, accompanied 

themselves from the world, and medi- with acts of mortification, which ex- 

tBting intensely on sublime subjects, haust the body, were the means of 

they thought tney could raise the soul exalting the soul. 

ihm all external objects, and advance The perversions of the sense of 

ii*v-4 T ,A«/»x/,4.*T>i.« scripture, by which these unnatural 

ci^lSSt^.'- ^ '''• ^"^'^ ^'^*- "- "• '^' practices were supported, are astonish- 

• Ibid. pp. 1*78, 180. (/>.) Cent. ii. Pt. iL Ch. ▼. mg. Jerome, writing against marriage, 

!ju^'jB«maiks,lll.p.23. (P.) Ed. 1805, calls those who are in that state yessete 

*t p. 168. of dishonour ; and to them he apphes 

*iwd.pp.2fi,2a. (P.) Pp. 169, iro. \ _^ ^ u ... ^ .» c^ v» 

•MoahfiS, t. p. 16T. (P.) Cent. ii. Pt ii. • Ibid. I. p. 218. ^P.^ Ce«X.. va. ^. ^^.^ 
Qi.ltt.8ect.xil. Sectvi. FromFwpliyr\u»,\*.VN.^«^^» 
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the saying of Panl, Tliey thai cure in &cnzy, none were held in higher yen^. 
the flesh carmot please Ood. ration than thia» and the practice con-: 

The laws also of Christian emperors tinued in the East till the twelM 
soon began to favonr these maxims, centnry.^ 

Constantine revoked all the laws that AmoDg the popisli pilgrims then 
made celibacy infamons among the is a species callea JPcuTtiers, from a 
ancient Bomans, and made it to be bongh of pahn which they cany wiUi 
considered as honourable.' them. These have no home, or place 

I must now proceed to mention of residence, but travel and beg tlidr 
various other austerities, which poor bread till they obtain what they G&n 
deluded mortals, whom I am ashamed the pahn, or a complete victozy ova 
to call Christians, inflicted upon them- their sins by death.? 
selves, vainly imagining to merit Many of the rules to which ilie 
heaven by them, for themselves and monastic orders are subject are et- 
others. In this I shall, in general, tremely rigorous. Stephen, a noblenua 
observe the order of time in which I of Auvergne, who instituted the order 
find an account of them in ecclcsias* of Ch'o/iide'montag'ne, with the -penoia^ 
tical history ; observing that the facts sion of Gregory YII., forbade lak. 
I mention are but a small specimen of monks, " even {he sick and infirm,'^ 
the kind, but they may serve to give " the use of flesh," and imposed upoA- 
us an idea of the general sentiments them "the solemn observance of a pitK 
and spirit that prevailed in the dark found and uninterrupted silence."^ '■ 
ages of the church. The hermits of Luceolai in TXmlxii 

Some of the Mystics of the fifth were not allowed anything of &t IB 
century " not only lived among the wild the preparation of their vegetablaL^ 
beasts," but also after their mann^. They ate only raw herbs, except iSk. 
''They ran naked through the lonely Sundays and Thursdays. On othor 
deserts with a furious aspect." They days they ate nothuijg but bread and. 
fed on " grass and wild herbs, avoided water, and were contmuaJly employei' 
the sight and conversation of men, in prayer or labour. They kept a striok- 
remained motionless in certain places silence all the week, and on Sunda^^ 
for several years, exposed to the rigour only spake to one another betweei 
and inclemency of the seasons ; and vespers and complines ; and in their 
towards the conclusion of their lives, cells they had no covering for their 
shut themselves up in narrow and feet or legs. 

miserable huts ; and all this was con- The persons the most distingnisbed- 
sidered as true piety, the only accept- in ecclesiastical history for their bodily 
able method of worshipping the Deity austerities and religious exercises, wen 
and rendering him propitious;" and Dominic^ who was one of these he^ 
by this means they attracted the high- mits, and Peter Damiani, who was his 
est veneration of the deluded mtdti- spiritual guide, both of whom were 
tude. One " Simeon, a S3rrian, .... in mentioned above. This Dominic fiff. 
order to climb as near heaven as he many years had next to his skin aa 
could, passed thirty-seven years of his iron coat of mail, which he never pit 
wretched life upon five pillars, of six, off but for the sake of flagellatioD. 
twelve, twenty -two, thirty -six, and He seldom passed a day without chani* 
forty cubits high." Others followed ing two psalters, at the same tim* 
his example, being *' called Stylites by whipping liimself with both his hands; 
the GreekSt a.nd Sancti Cohi/imiares, or , „ . . , o«a ««, mx «.«* nut 

T)-77 a ' J. V 4.1,^ T«4^' »» J 2 Mosheim, I. pp. 390, 891. (i>.) CentT.Ptft 

Pillar Saints, by the Latins;" and, ch. Ui. Sect. xi. ik 

of all the instances of superstitious « Histoiyof Popeiy, i. p.212. (/».)Ed.iWt 

p. 113. «.* . 

4 Mosheim, II. p. 308. (P.) Gent xLIl» f^; 
' flueur, A. D. 820. (P.) CL, U. Sect, xxvi ■ " 
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yet ttiia was Jua time of greatest ia puUic places and m deserts, "with 
x.atioD. For in Lent, and while he whips in their hands, lashing thoir 
pea-forming peoaMce for other per- naked bodies witli the moat astoniah- 
t. he would repeat at least three ing aeverity," shrieking dreadfhllj', and 
ijera a day, wnippiDg himself at looking np to heaven " with an air of 
saxae time. He wonld often repeat distraction, ferocity and horror ; and 

psalters without any interval be- all this with a view to obtain the diyine 
an them, without even-sitting down, mercy for themselves and others." 
sealing for one moment to whip For they maintained "that flageUa- 
aelf. tion was of equal virtue with baptism, 

eter Damiani aBldn^ him one dflv and tho other sacraments;" and "that 
s conld kneel with In^ coat of mail, the forgiveness of all sins was to be 
said, "When! am well I make a obtained W it from God, without the 
(3red TenuSections every fifteenth merits of Jesns Christ." These people 
na, whioh is a thousand in the " attracted the eateem and veneration 
Ic paaltur; " and one time he told not only of the popnlacsi but also of 
Piaster that he had gone through their rulers," but being afterwards 
psalter eight times in one day aJid joined " by a turbulent and furious 
.*; and at auotho' time, trying hia rabble," thoy foil into discredit' 
ost, he repeated it twelve times, The Janseniata carried their austeri- 
^*i far as the peaJm which begins ties so far, that they called those por- 
• Beati Qitorwm of the thirteenth, sons who put an end to their own 
ia repeating the psalter he did lives by their " escessive abstinence or 

■ «top at the hundred and fifty labour, the sacred victims of repent- 
CB18, out added to them the oanti- am.ce," and said that they Irad "been 

"the hymns, the creed of iSt. Atha- coneiLined by the fire of divine love." 
^^Ma, and the htaniea, which are to By these sufieringa thev thought to 
p^nnd B.t the end of the old psaltera. " appease the anger of tne Deity, and 
Casting and his ooat of mail made not only coutnbnte to their own 
»lm as black as a negro, and be- fehcity, but draw down abundant 
K_ this he wore four iron rings, two bleasings upon their friends and upon 
"»8 thighs and two on hia fogs, to the ohnrch.....Thc famous Abbe de 
'I he afterwards added four others; Paris. ..put himself to a most painful 
"besides this iron shirt, he had an- death," depriving himself of almost all 
» nnder him to sleep npou. Not- the blessings of fife, " in order to satis- 
i*taiidiog these severities, he died fy," as he thoaght, " the justice of an 
' old on the fourteenth of October, incensed God."' 
S, which day ia dedicated to his So famous was the devout nunnery 
onr in the calendar of the Church of Foi-t Boyal in the Fields, " that 
Borne.' The auaterltics of Peter multitudes of pions persons were 
Oiiani were similar to these, and an ambitious to dwell in its neighbour- 
onnt of them may be seen in the hood," and to imitate the manners of 
K historian.* those nuns ; . and this in so late a 

!n the thirteenth century there axosa p^od as ^e seventeenth century. 
Italy a sect that was called the "The end which tiheee penitents bad 
gellantes, or Whippers, and it was in view was, by eilence, hunger, thirst, 
pa^ated from th«ice over all the prayer, bodily labour, watchings, eor- 
otnea of Europe. They ran about row, and other voluntaty aote of self- 
iromiacuous multitudes, "of both denial, to eSace the guilt and rsmova 
e and of all ranka and ages," both , Mcnlielm m pp ei si MB iP) Caut. tut 
lonry, SIII.p. M. (P.) [A.D.loea.J 3«e Pt ii. Ch. lil So'cu'lii.jCoIit. ifv.Pt.il. Cb.v. 
Domlniquo I'lhicuinuj/." Nout. I>iet Hi.t. Heot. ill, 

WS. * Ibid. IV. p. 382 (/>,) Cent. irii. Boct.tt. 

leUTf, p. lOE, &c. (F.) [A. D. iori-a.1 PC t Cb. L Sect. xlil. 
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the pollution the seal had derived from second bell, they all appear i 
natunil corruptions or evil habits." proper dress."* 
Many persons, "illustrions both bj Besides the idea of tormenti 
their bu^h and stations," chose this body for the gpod of the so 
mode of life.^ Flatonists espeoaJly, as I have o 

Dr. Middleton mentions a practice above, had a notion of exalting i 
still kept np at Borne, which is equally hy contemplation, fancying tl 
shocking on account of its cruelty and mind contained within itself i 
absurdity. " In one of these proces- ments of all knowledge, and th 
sions, made lately to St. Peter's, in were best drawn forth by lookin 
the time of Len^ I saw," says he, in; and also that commnnio 
" that ridiculous penance of the PlageU God was best kept np by an a 
lantes, or self-whippers, who march tion of the mind from all co 
with whips in their hands, and lash things. These notions chiefly g 
themselves as they go along, on the to what is generally c^ed mm 
bare back, till it is all covered with with which the minds of m 
blood; in the same manner as the monks were much tinctured, and 
fanatical priests of Bellona, or the more or less, affected most of 
Syricm goddess, as weU as the votaries who had recourse to bodily ausi 
of Isis, used to slash and cut them- But others, without taking ai 
selves of old;.... which mad piece of ticular pains to torment the bod 
discipline we find frequently men- themselves almost wholly to o 
tioned, and as oft ridiculed, by the plation. 
ancient writers." This turn of mind, giving 

" But>" says he, " they have another scope for the fliehts of fancy, pr 
exercise of the same kmd, and in the very different effects on <^ffere; 
same season of Lent, which, under the sons, and in some it operated 
notion of penance, is still a more absurd antidote to the vulgar supersti 
mockery of all religion : when on a the Church of Eome, in wnich 
certain day, appointed annually for anything was attended to foi 
this discipline, men of all conditions ages besides mere bodily exerdst 
assemble themselves towards the even- though the ideas of the Mystic 
ing in one of the churches of the city, very confused, they had a nol 
where whips, or lashes made of cordUi, the necessity of aiming at som 
are provided, and distributed to every of invxM-d purity, distinct fix) 
person present; and after they are aU ritual observances. Na^r, these i 
served, and a short office of devotion l^d some of them (seeing the 
performed, the candles being put out, that had been made of positive r 
upon the warning of a little bell, the renounce them all together, ever 
whole company begin presently to of divine appointment, as baptif 
strip, and try tne force of these whips the Lord supper, 
on their own backs, for the space of Mosheim says that, " if any 
near an hour; during aU whidi time ofreal piety subsisted" during th 
the church becomes, as it were, the of papal superstition, it was " j 
proper image of hell, where nothing is theMystics," who, "renouncing tl 
heard but the noise of lashes and tilty of the schools, the vain c 
chains, mixed with the^oans of these tions of the learned, with all th 
self-tormentors; till, satiated with their and ceremonies of external worsl 
exercise, they are content to put on horted their followers to aim at n 
their clothes, and the candles being but internal sanctity of heart anc 
lighted again upon the tinkling of a munion with God, the centre and 

^» Modieim, pp. 884, 885. (P.) Loc. dt. Sect. a Letter from Rome, p. 100, &o. (P.) 
«!▼«• m. pp. 100 101. 
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stf liolinesB and perfection. Hence the this opinion conld not bat be ezceed- 

•ICystics were loved and respected by ingly pemicioos. 

laiiiiiy persons who had a senons sense Some of the spiritnal brethren in 

Mf religion ;" bnt, he adds, they joined Flanders (and who, as Mosheim says, 

Bmcb superstition with their reveries.' were patronized by several of the re« 

|:- On some persons these notions had a formed churches) maintained, that the 

Hferj xmfEivQnrable effect. In the thir- Deity was the sole operating cause in 

ataonth century there was formed a the mind of man, and the mimediate 

hjibeietf called " the Brethren and Sisters author of all human actions ; and oon- 

Nf tile free spirit, . . . called by the G«r^ sequently that the distinction of good 

^-Bians and Flemish, Beghards and Beg- and evil was groundless, that religion 

^ ' \t&i, 1 . . a name usually given to those consisted in the xmion of the soul with 

lo made an eztraordmary profession G^, attained by contemplation and 

pieiy and devotion In France elevation of mina, and that when this 

f were known by the appellation of was gained, all indulgence of the ap- 

^hxns and Begmnes They ran petites and passions was perfectly in- 

place to place, clothed in the most nocent.' ''Margaret Foretta» who made 

^ ^ Liar and fantastic apparel, and such a shining figure" amongst the 

j^k^ped their bread with wild shouts and Beghards, and wno "was burnt at 

sjkmoars, rejecting with horror every Pans" in 1310, wrote "an elaborate 

lloiid of industry and labour, as an ob- treatise," to prove " that the soul, when 

^Mrtacle to divine contemplation." They absorbed in the love of God, is free from 

"[tiaintained " that every man, by the the restraint of every law, and may 

frer of contemplation, and by calling freely gratify all its natural appetites 

his mind from sensible and terres- without contracting any ^\rlt, * 

^ objects, nught be united to the These licentious manms were as- 

in an ine&ble manner," so as to cribed bj the Jesuits, but probably with- 

le " a part of the godhead, ... in out reason, to the Quietists in general, 

same sense and manner that Christ a sect which arose in 1686, and gave 

I," and thereby become " freed frx>m great disturbance to the court of Bome. 

tihe obligation of all laws hxmian and The Inquisition putmany of these seo- 

ne." In consequence of this, ** they taries in prison, and, among others, 

.jted with contempt the ordinances Molinos, who was one of the chief of 

Sif the gospel ... as of no sort of use to them, and they put him to the torture 

rsie fwfedi man." Some of these {)oor in order to discover his accomplices, 

^metches were burnt in the Inquisition, Letters were also written to all the 

f^jKid endxured various other persecu- bishops of Italy to exhort them not to 

[•^ns.* suffer Quietism to take root in their 

^ We even find some who carried their dioceses. But» notwithstanding this, 

^notion of the abstraction of the mind the sect made such progress in a short 

. ibom the body to such a degree, that time, by the external marks of morti- 

I'^'ttiey fancied tnat when the mind had fication, devotion, contemplation, ab- 

g«mined to a certain pitch of perfection straction of mind, and a pretended 

fby means of contemplation, no act in intimate union with God, that many 

ji.wnich the body only was concerned persons of condition adopted their sen- 

^ oould affect it ; so that they might in- timents ; and even some cardinals were 

"^dolge themselves in any sensual plea- infected by them. On this the Popes 

Hire without contracting the least de- and the Jesuits exerted themselves so 

'ihiement of soul. The consequences of much, that in a general congi*egation 

^ > Mosheim, III. pp. 801, 302. (P.) Cent XT. 

• fcei. i. Ch. i. Sect. xuc. » Ibid. III. p. 27. (P.) Cent. xiii. Pt ii. COi. v, 

. » IMd. pp. 122-124. (P.) Cent. xiii. Pt. ii Sect. xi. 

'Ch. T. Sect. ix. x. Four friars were burnt as « Ibid. III. p. 201, V^.^^ Q«i!^ t5r,'V^ '^ 

BtgwTM in 1818. See Limborch, C. xiz. I. p. 105. Ch. v. Beet. W. 
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of the Inqnisition, Molinos Tvas con- 
demned to perpetual impriaonment, and 
to renounce hiB opnnions.' 

, Thia sect made great proRreis in Italy 
* 1696, and increased notwithstanding 
the opposition which was made to 
The pious Penelon, arohhishop of 
lambray, gave in to this visionaiy 
'■System, and his humility and «Sodlent 
'^TpoSition appeared, together with his 
jakneBB of mind, and bigoted attach- 
l^ent to the Chui-ch of Rome, in his 
'iteadinesa to recant, and condemn his 
writings when tiey were censored 
■lljr the Pope.' 

' Madame Bonrignon waS' a womaii 
' I distinguished hers^ much by an 
tchinest to the same sy^m. She 
LHantained "that the Christian reli- 
i neither consists in knowledge nor 
irftcticB, bnt in a certain intoraal 
feeUDg and divine impulse, that arises 
immediateij from communion with the 
Deity." = 

Something similar to tJie principles 
of the ^ojotists are those of the 
Quakers m England; who, though 
they are far from auhstitnting any- 
-thing in the place of virtue, yet expect 
■snpematnral illnmination and aesis- 
"' — (, to enlighten the mind and to 
it to vu-tuo. They maintain, that 
there i& concealed in the minds of all 
certain portion of the same 
light or wisdom that ensta in the Su- 
preme Being, which ia drawn forth by 
setf-conTeree and contemplation. This 
idivine light they usually call the in- 
'■"-- i(t( word, or Chri%l lo'dhtii. But 
ly of the modem QuolierB make 
hidden principle to be nothing 
lore than that of natural coneciencc, 
BflBon ; though in this they cer- 
ly depart from the genuine prin- 

, r writ from Btmt conctmlng tho 

1 ©oleUrta." aoot. i¥. BuppL toilui-nri't itiim, 

' "Bl U l^ipo ooiia»iiiiie nm Urra. )b Hisi. 
>'ll pUit i, IU«u, 1« wtmicr t In coDduniiv, et 1 
E>Inu mw.dumaDriuuriiudJfi.'ndnlalDcC.ini.'- 
LMto- tmtn Parin ti> the tluko of BuiivlUIen, 
IWr. Ur* at FMubm, \^n, p. Sr. £i<nnen.. 



do>l| 



ciplea of tlieir 
their sect was founded, 
tive Quakers (even as t] 
among them at present 
pretended to speak and 
same kind of inspiratioii by 
apostles thecnaelvea a.ct<<d, 
fore they made no greater 
the apostolic wiitinga, c 
tnres in general, 'Siaa 



a BeEbrmutioii.*! 



-tiling 

^^^iliere 



the last effort of hunu 
i^ and depravity, X shall g 
account of the sophistical a 
the Jeanita; a, retigioi 
arose after tho BeEbr 
was for some time e: 
great bulwark of the papal n 
IS now, in consequence oa- tv 
ing suspected by the ciyil pt 
pih'abolished.' 

They employed ajl thaiim* j 
subtle distmotions to sap Ul 
tions of morality, in oMn,l> 
modato themselves 
groat men, who generallj d 
oonfcasora &om their 1: 
process of lime they o, 
to all sorts of UcentiouanoM- J{ 
other things, they repr. 
matter of indiffereoM i 
determined the actJons of V 

taught that there i . 

greasing a diviiie law that il 
known to s, person, or '" '" 
ing of which ia not p 
stood by him, or that i» u 



le esteemed ti 



repraiefitii<| 



t parCMllTJ 



pt'i*!; 



«E Swi'. It.' 



p. U. (!>,) Cwt. KtO. Swl. il. 



1 byl 

to hi! 
They also maint»ii»d 
or precept may be foUpwad 

four, or three, or twoi i 
one doctor of any coosiitil.. 
tation, even though it be oi 
the judgment of nim 
and «ven of him that 
This they call the dootriiw d 
hiUty. 
They also held whai I 

• See i!?'irT(ei|r. rroi>. U. UL on A 
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ictrine oi phUoeopkitaii ami, according i 
■which, "an action, or conrae of ac- ' 
mi, that ia repugnant to the dictates Such a, sorrow as this ia, they teach, 
•leason," might not be " offenrnve to doea make the eacrament (of jeiianoe) 
8 Deity." They held that wicked ac- effectual. This was settled by the 
ma might "be innocently performed," Council of Trent," though the Pro- 
perBOQS coald, m their uwu. mind, tcetauta thought that it atrack ''at 
nnect " a good end " with them, or the root of all reUgion and ratuft." " 
they expressed it, be "capable of But the most ilagr&nt iuBtvice of 
KatiTUj thoir ^iteiiUoTi cenqhi" Thna, Jmmumiity with whicli the Oharch of 
man who MUs his ceignbouT in a Some ia charg^, is the holding that 
£l wonld be acquitted bj them, if, no faith is to be kept witb heretics ; 
the time, he " torn his thoughts and upon this principle the Coancil of 
nu the principle of T«irgeance to -ConBtaoceacted, whenthesafecondnct 
3 more dectnt principle of honour." which the emperor Simamiind Lad 
Teeably to this, they even held that given to John Hubb, the Bohemian 
oath might be taken with "men- reformer, was declared to be invalid, 
additions and tacit reaeiTations." aa given to an heretic, on which ho 
S, however, does not agree with was aiTcsted and condemned to the 
t being charged with paying no flamea. From this time it wOiB the 
kction to the motives wttn which opiuion of many in the Church of 
kxiB are' performed j hut it agrees Book, that no promise made to an 
- "Well with Uieir maintaining that h^^tic ia binding, 
^sacraments prodnced thrar effeot Pope Engeniua suthorizod Uladia- 
•Haeir own virtue, and immediate laus, king of Hungary, to break a 
^ution, or what they called Ofiuts iolemn treaty with Amuiaith, emperor 
^*Um?w. But it cannot be aupposed of the Turks, which ended as it might 
ddl these ma,\ini3 were, held with be wished that sncii horrible provarica- 
»<3fc uniformity by them all.' tion might always end. The Turk 

3 folly and wickedness of these carried a copy ot the treaty into the 
'"'' ''' ■■■■cii.- ■■-> lying it in tho 

^ „ igement, pro- 

^*»'9, which, for their esrcellent com- nounced aloud, " Behold, O Jeaua, 
tiion and good sense, were read with these are the covenants which thy 
^»."tmost avidity, and the higheatap- Christians, aweaxing by thy name, 
fca,1ion, through all Europe i in con- made with me. Now, therefore, if 
•^nCB of whiSi their dootrinea were thou art a God, revenge these injuries 
'eiaaUy exploded, and held in the to }ne, and to thyself, upon their per- 
*iJest abhorrence by all men. In- fidious heads." The consequence was, 
pL tiie extreme odiousness of them that the Turks being exceedingly ei- 
n«ibntednot alittle totiie downfall aaperated.and the ChristioxB disputed, 
^e order. the latter were put to flight ; and both 

It ia a dangerooa masim, not of the the ting, and the cardinal, who had 
*nita only, but of the divines of the urged him to break the peace, and who 
Ssrch of Borne in general, to distin- was along wilii him, were killed upon 
fish between con^'ilion and afti^ilion; the spot. 

lowing great merit even to the latter, 1 have not found any pubhc or 
OBgh it consist of any kind of sorrow general declaxation on the subject of 
I the account of ain, even for the loBa keeping no faith with heretics, but 
that of Clement IX., who, in Hs Ads, 
Moslioim, m, pp. W, 188. IV. ji. US3, &t printed at Eome, in 1724, expressly 
I CcQt.i»t. S«t.iILPt. i, Cli. 1. Sect, xxx-i. 

L [d.1. Crat. »vil. Sert. il. Ft. L Ch. L ' Doniet, p, 34S. m Art, xkv, Ed. l,p.SS6. 
f iia* 0>n. -Mi. S«: xtv. Ch. iv. p. e». 
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declares tliat all promises or stipula- 
tions made in favour jof Protestants, 
are entirely null and void, whenever 
they are prejudicial to the Catholic 
faith, the salvation of soids, or to any 
rights of the church; even thougn 
such engagements have been often 
ratified and confirmed by oath. 

I have no doubt, however, but that 
the Catholics of this day would reject 
this doctrine with as much abhorrence 
as Protestants themselves:^ and, in- 
deed, if it had not been a general 
opinion with them, that oaths and 
subscriptions prescribed by Protes- 
tants were binding, no reason can be 
given why they should not have taken 
uie oaths which have been employed 
in this country to prevent them from 
enjoying the advantages of other sub- 
jects; and yet, in all the time since 
the government of this country has 
been Protestant, no such instance has 
been produced. The Catholics have 
universally submitted to their exclusion 
from all places of honour and profit, 
the payment of double taxes, &c. &c. 
without ever endeavouring to relieve 
themselves by a declaration or oath, 
which the Protestants say they would 

1 See the References [Butt's Priestley], Vol. II. 
p. 62. Note. 



not consider as binding, and for tiie 
violation of which they might, it ii 
said, be at least sure of obtainii^ n 
absolution at Borne.' But even men, 
it is very probable, that no such afaio- 
lution would now be given. 

It is to be hoped, that in many otiier 
respects, Cathohcs do not lay the stuff 
they have been formerly taught to do 
on things foreign to real yirtae,that 
is, to good dispositions of mind, and« 
good conduct in life; as it is to lie 
&.mented, that many Protestants an 
far from being free from all superstitioi 
in these respects. But now that thsi 
minds of men seem to be so wall 
opened to the admission of religioai 
truth in general, errors so fundamentil 
as these which relate to moroltijf wSj 
hardly remain long without r^diefl^ 
It will be happy if the reformatkn <C 
Christians in doctrine and discipbll 
be followed bj a suitable reformalifli j 
in practice. 

' " If there be any Protestant of commaBi 
derstanding and candour, who xnay stiU soar 
that a snake lurks in the grots, I would askJ 
this plain question : If the Knglish Cafl 
imaged that the Pope could dispenn 
their oaths, why have they so long petiv 
in refusing to take the oaws of Sujntmtt/^[ 
the Testt and so re-enter, all at once, into f 
British birth-rights? This conaiderBtiian, a 
one might think, should stop the moufti 
copeioiMMM itself." Oeddes'8 4]po{.pp.lH"*' 



PART X. 

THE HISTOSY OF MINISTEES IN THE CHBISTIAN CHUBCE 

AND ESPECIALLY OF BISHOPS. 



THE INTBODUOTION. 

The Christian church was served 
originally (exclusive of the apostles 
and other temporary officers) by Elders 
and Beacons only, the former being 
appointed for spiritual matters, and 
the latter for civil affairs. They were 
all chosen by the people, and were 



ordained to their office by P^^TJ^ 
which, when it was made on the beUi 
of any particular person, was in eaiif 
times iQways accompanied with tij 
imposition of hands. For the sakarf j 
order in conducting any business tW f 
concerned the whole society, one » 1 
the dderswas moAe president or fM^i^ 
rotor in their assemoliesy but w&/i^l ; 
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more power than that of having Mpheana, Howevar, that which, was 

ngie vote with tho rest of his afterwards eatabhshed at Alexandria, 

hrea. From thiH aimple constiti!- in Egypt, called the Gatechetio School, 

, it 19 oertoinjy astonishing to formed upon the plan of those of the 

ider how tieae Bervanta oj the Greek philosophers, waa particularly 

■eh came in time to be the lords of famona. 

od of the world ; and it ia curious A hetter ednoation and superior 

sserve the various steps hy which fitneaa for the more conspicuoua datiea 

chiuige was made, of Christian sooietieE, in expounding 

the Scriptures, giving Tarious inatruo- 

tioa, public prayer, &c. would naturally 

create a greater' difference than had 
been known before between Ciiristian 

SECTION I. miniatera and the jicople, and for the 

msTOiir OF oHBisiiiN MINISTBHS ^*™^ reason between the bishops and 

LL THE JiLL o? THE WESTERN *^* eldora ; and power and inflneuce 

jpjj^g never fail to accompany superior quali- 
fications. But it was several centuries 

first change in the constitution before the common people ceased to 

le primitive churchea was making have Totea in everything that related 

atost distinguished of tho eldera to to Uie whole aociety. 

instant pfesident, or moderator, in The first great change in the coa- 

: assemblies, and appropriating to atitntion of the Christian church was 

the title of (oriD-innrot), or bishop, the exaltation of the presbyters into 

ih had before been common to all the rank of bishops in churches : 

presbyters or elders, but without which waa, in fact, an annihilation of 

Ig tun any peculiar power or thatimportantorderofmen.and threw 

lority. the government of a church into the 

jico the first Christian oonTBrts hands of one person. 

< almost wholly from the common Tlio manner in which this change 

:a of life, there could be no great took place waa gradual and easy, 

rence in tUeir qnalificatJona for Whenever the number of converts m 

office, except what natural ^od any place became too great for them 

B, or age and experience, might to assemble with convenience in one 

to Bome more than to others. In building, they erected other places of 

state of things, it is evident, that public worship; but considering these 

t of them could have been educated not as new and distinct churchea, but 

a view to any employment of thia aa branches of the old one, in order to 

. But it was soon found expedient, preserve the connexion with the mother 

especially on account of lie con- church, they did not ordain a. new 

jrsiOB wmoh they had with Jewa bishop, bnt had all the miniaterial 

Heathens, as well aa among them- duty done either by some of the for- 

)B, that their public instrnctora, mer presbyters, or by new onea or- 

eapecially these bishops, should dained for that purpose. 

len of some learning ; and accord- In this train thinga went on, till at 

f Bchools were erected, in very leugth the mother church, or some of 

r times, in which yonng men. were tho dependent churches, sending ont 

ructed in such branchea of know- more colonies, and to greater distances, 

e, as were found to be most uaefnl the bishop of the mower church (being 

hem in the discharge of their the only person in the district who 

sterial duties. Ancient writers bore that name) came to be a diocesan 

tbttt the p.postle John established hishop, whose elders and deacons pre- 

hool, or academy of this kind, at sided in aU the separate and de^iendeut 
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-ZL -Lil-?^ ir I i.'^i ^-r.- zLii-i ±zi;z* Tie ti 

~r*^: — ^-r^ -11 - '■i-y 1^. -ilrr ii** "j".- iz'i iiijVio "vtj 1 «trsii~m5 ad 

Ziii liinr!:!!?*. Zi&ts- rr* ?;:--.' lit j.- 7 r ":fii»T*rnr^ in.- ■5:r^rrr vf the 

':t*iier-pa r»ii* azn** iii ui zi-'in-.-r i-: i:^ ■iT^«:ars tzar -f^-s. tL3 metro] 

ir xi tie ZLil'ilif rt "ize ~ ■: n- iisii**': la^i 3*: ^cp* antb^rritv t 

Tbrfse ?:iiJL"" .l:.: • *. tt^l*:-* zi zcjht r>xm*:il5, and 

iaiJi»«L ■r.t.:r,»;x'j::4: . 3a- ie zr^z 1 7.*«.r zL^zzisC. 215 ^^f^srsn- There 1 

r-rrre iz. icaparisc— Trri Ti-r ■r'llrz.'j*? i-jt ;£ ^ ?:Lrinil ^^.txir^f that "» 

az.'i "^ItrZ-'icTir :i tie •n"rr '-i-V-Trw. .Tiliiir «} z£3i<eif: ac-i. in his i 

3^tt c€£jre tiser "wsre r^ri'^rall-^ a':t> frria ^se 'liiiTcfe- •3crai? his t 
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ChrT'irrrtoT!! sars. that wh 
iT<«5rL^ Piril zives crders to T 
irijin tfllcrs ic ererr city. *'b< 
cbi: 3: •?. F-rr." says lie. " he wc 
}iaT.a rrre whole iaLmd » of Crel 
Eiitr»ri to one m^n. tut that e^ 
sh:-::!-! have and mind his owi 



lisiLed. "wiazh. was in tie i-.nrriz. :*rz.- 
ticrj. their rank an-i zcw^r w?re -?r-r 
nmiih I'TT-Jii^rriL la a cccroil hel-i 
at AntiGch- in C^l. thfse oi'ir.try 
oiahopa wbtc :':rcidiea to criiin 
priesta or deacon?, and had onLj the 
power of aDroindnz "p-eisons to infe- 
rior officer izL the chiirch. Bt decrees 
the coantnr biahops were entirely abo- 
linhed (thongh not in all places till so cure : for s*:> the labonr wonld h 
late as the tenth centory), when r'.rr-y.l to him. and the people to be g 
fUauB and arrh-jA^f^^ti were institnted would have more care taken o\ 
in their place.* After this the system since their teacher would not rn 
of diocc-aan episcopacy was fully es- to govern many churches, bul 
tabliahed. Thiere were bishops in capi- attend to the ruling one only, 
tal towna only, and all the churches keep it in good order." * Theo 
within their djatricts were governed also interprets the passage 
by preKbytcfa» or deacons under them, same manner, saying, " that en 
Ail the distinction between bishops should have its own pastor,*' ai 
and prcaby tera haa been the subject of by preshjters in this place the 



I NiiMir, A, T>. Wn, »13. (P.) 
■ lllMi. of MtiuU-ht'AMu, I. p. 113. 
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4 Ibid. A. D. 142, (P.) 
« In Tit am, K v. Op. X. p. 1700. (P.) 
Find tCttf ton, p. 375. 
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icn. S3T' ^^1 

as the attendance o^ ^^^| 
l>ialiops on the occa- ^^^| 
(1 (IS ioniur I/, came to ^^H 
«P(.'(i8«ui7/ ; and aa ^^^ 
imber had nsuallj 
to be a mle, that it 



■nd yet it i& not so krge 
' ir dioceaeB. atfetided, it 

Jarome, on the Bpietla t« Titoa, cotild not be done ivithout the con- 

ijra, that among the ancients, priests cmrence of Qvree, one of whom laid his- • 

1^ lu^ojiB were the aaroe; but that hand oa the head of the new biEhnj^, J 

f degrees the care of a chnrch was when he waa recommended to the bleao^fl 

LVen to one peraon, in order to prevent ing of Uod b;^ prayer. lathe ihtr^V 

. isBension. This he prores at iar^e century thia was always done by tWa 

&orii many pasiiagcs ia the New Tea- metropohtan bishop ; at least it waa ' I 

liament. Let the bishops know, says never done without bis consent oftf 

that, they are above the priests order. The second Council of Kio* I 

e by custom than by the appoint- ordered that bishops ahould be ohoseor I 

uent of Christ.^ The same leamed by other bishopa. But in the Westi \ 

'[titer also aays that, at the beginning, the people preserved their right oft I 

Inttcbee were governed by the com- cliooBing their bishopa till after tht^ ■■ 

lOB conncil of presbyt«ra, like an reign of Charlemagne and hia soiLfei I 

DBtocraoy ; but aftenvards the super- and it was not tal^en fiom them tiU< I 

ttondency was given to one of the the Council of Avignim, in 1050.' i I 

IMebyters, who -was then called the The usual ceremony in appointdagl.J 

idshop, and who governed the churob, a bishop was the itw^oaitAwi of lumdgU^ 

still with the council of the pres- which, «s I have observed, woa orijjin- I 

ira.' ally nothing more than a gesture which; \ 

».--jAt first bishops were appointed by was always made use of when prayeft I 

hef whole con^egation, consistinj^ of was made for any particular persou^f I 

iergy and lailij, aa they were .after- What is imposition, of haodB, say* I 

jnoda called, nor did any churchiapply Austin, hut the prayer that is madfti I 

Q-^iB neighbouring bishops toaaaiat over the peraoa?^ Accordingly wot I 

.-Hie ordination. Irenimifl was or- find that this ceremony was not alway»i I 

Ded by priests only, and such was thought necessary.j For, instead ofi M 

I general custom of the church of imposing hands on the biahopa o6 1 

Uezandria till the be^nninp of the Alexandria, they only placed them om 1 

biflrtli century." Cyiirian also says, their chair, a custom which contiuuedi M 

at it belongtil to the people chieHy many centarics.' ■ I 

Oboose worthy pastors, and to refuse Though bisliopB were originally no^B 

_B unworthy. other thaii presWtera, the manner o6 ■ 

'.Afterwards, when a new bishop waa their ordination, being the same, and! I 

len in any church, it came to be the presbyters diaohargiug every parfe fl 

B autom to invite the neighbooring of the office of bishop ; no sooner wain I 

ihops to attend, and assist on the the distinction between them eatahBlB 

oeaaion ; and while this was volun- lished,. than the biahops began toj fl 

■07 on both sides, there was a decency appropriate certain I'u nctions to thcDMiV 

aid propriety in it; as it showed the selves. It appears by tho not ol' tha M 

tMctuieas of the neighbouring bishops third Counflif of Carthage, that where^^ 

receive the new one as a tSend and as before, priests had the X'OwcroE'l 

other. But this innocent customhad assigning the time of public penaucBi: m 



■ ^^-' 
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and of giving al)solution, as also of generally the bislicH) of tlie metropdis, 
consecrating vir^ans, and of making or the city in which the civil governor 
the chrism (or that mixture of oil and resided, he was called the Metro- 
balm with which one of the nnctions politan or Archbishop. The term 
at bajjtism was made) without the ad- archbishop was first used by Athana- 
vice of the bishop, all these things sins, afterwards by Epiphanius, and 
were forbidden by these canons, and from the year 430 it was common in 
given to the bishops.^ But the prin- the church.' 

cipal thing by which the bishops were When the clergy of several provinces 

distinguished afterwards was the power assembled, they appointed officers witii 

of confii*ining the baptized, when that a more extensive jurisdiction, and 

cl\rism was applied. called them 'patriarchs^ or primatet. 

After the reign of Adrian, when This last term was not used beforB tlie 
Jerusalem was utterly destroyed, and time of Leo I. That of patriareh wm 
the Jews dispersed, an opinion began first nsed by the Montanists, and in 
to prevail among Christians, that their time came to be applied to the five 
ministers succeeded to the characters, principal sees of Kome» Constanti- 
rights and privileges of the Jewish nople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jero- 
priesthood ; and this was another salem.^ ** The patriarchs were distin- 
source of honour and profit to the guished by considerable and extensive 
clergy. Upon this the presbyters as- rights and privileges. They alone 
sumed the style and rank of priests, consecrated tne bishops *' of their re- 
bishops that of high priests, and spective provinces. " They assembled 
deacons that of Levites.^ yearly in council the clergy of their 

The principal occasion of the great respective districts," and all important 

distinction that was made between the controversies were referred to thenr 

clergy and the people, between the decision, especially where the bishops 

bishops and the presbyters, and also were concerned ; and " they appointed 

among the bishops themselves, was vicars, or deputies," to act tor than 

their assembling in synods, to deliber- " ia the remoter provinces." Several 

ate about affiiirs of common concern, a places, however, in the fifth centniyy 

custom which began about the middle maintained their independence of th^e 

of the second century ; for it cannot patriarchs, and both the emperors and 

be traced any higher. By this means the general councils were obstacles in 

the power of the clergy was consider- the way of their ambition.* 
ably augmented, and the privileges of Many of these abuses were promoted 

the people diminished. For though at by the constitutions of Constantine, 

first these bishops, assembled in con- who was the first person that assemUed 

vocation, acknowledged themselves to a general council, to which all the 

be no more than the deputies of the bishops of the Christian world were 

people, they soon dropped that style invited. Having made a new divison 

and made decrees by their own au- of the empire for civil purposes, he 

thority, and at length claimed a power adapted the external government of 

of prescribing both in matters of faith the church to it. When this division 

and of disciphne. was completed, those who make the 

For the more orderly holding of correspondence between the civfl and 

these assemblies, some one bishop m a ecclesiastical governments the most 

large district was employed by com- exact, say that the Bishops cwre- 

mon consent to summon them, and to sponded to those magistrates yrhi'> 
preside in them; and this being 

» Sueur, A. D. 281. IP.) 
» Suexur, A.D.397. {P.) * Ibid. (P.) 

2 MoBheim, I. p. 146. {P.) Cent ii.Pfc.ii.Ch.ii. * Mosheim, I. pp. 371, 372. (P.) Ceni w,TtfL 
Bectiv, Oh. u. Sect, it 
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presided over single cities ; the tiMirO' as to encroach npon the province of 
politan, or archbishop, to the procon- the patriarch of Kome.' 
snls or presidents oi provinces, com- As the higher clergy rose above the 
prehending several cities ; the primates inferior, so these were not wanting to 
to the emperors' vicars, or lieutenants, themselves, bnt magnified their re- 
each of whom governed in one of the spective offices in proportion. In the 
thirteen great moceses, into which the fourth century, those presbyters and 
whole empire was divided ; and the deacons who tilled the first stations of 
paMarchs to the prefecti prsBtorii, each those orders, obtained the name of 
of whom had several dioceses under arch-presbyters and arch-deacons, and 
them.' But it is not probable that this also obtained more power than the rest 
subdivision was ever exactly observed, of their brethren.* It was a consider- 
However, the government of the church able time, however, before the offices of 
answered much more exactly to the priests and deacons came to be con- 
government of the state in the East founded as they now are in many 
than in the West ; and in the western respects. But when there was pecu- 
parts of Africa there was little or no Uar profit or honour in any of the 
correspondence between them.' functions of deacons or archdeacons. 

In consequence of this arran^- they were occasionally bestowed upon 

ment» a bishop in a metropolitan city the priestd who retamed the name of 

acquired the power of ordaining and the lower office. An instance of this 

deposing the bishops of the cities de- we have not only in the present office 

pendent upon his metropolis, and also of archdea>con in the Church of Eng- 

of terminating their differences and land, but in the deans and chapters of 

providing for their wants in general, cathedral churches. 
Bat this power was not absolute, since In consequence of all these changes, 

the metropolitan could do nothing there did not remain, at the conclusion 

without the- consent of the bishops of of the fourth century, so much as a 

the province. There were also some shadow of the ancient constitution of 

bishops who had only the title of me- the Christian church ; the privileges of 

troi)olitan, without any power annexed the presbyters and people naving been 

to iV ^ usurped by the bishops, who £d not 

As the metropolitans followed the fail to assume the state and dignity 

rank of their metropolis, so the patri- suited to their new distinctions. In- 

arohs, or exarclis, as they were some- deed, long before this time, and even 

times called, followed the condition of before the empire became Christian, a 

the capital cities of their diocese, spirit of piide and ambition, that very 

Thns, as Antioch was the capital city spirit against which our Saviour so 

<^ the East, containiuG^ fifteen pro- frequency and earnestly cautioned his 

▼inces, the bishop of that city exer- disciples, had got fast hold of many of 

eised a jurisdiction over all the metro- the Christian bishops. We find in the 

politans, having a power of assem- writings of Cyprian, that in his time 

bling the councils of the dioceses, &c. many bishops assumed great state, 

Constantinople being made the seat with splendid ensigns of power, as a 

of the empire, the bishop of it, not princely throne, surrounded with offi- 

oontent with the title of metropolitan, cers, &c. The presbyters and deacons 

or even of exarch, was first honoured also imitated them m some measure; 

with that of Patriarch, as more ex- and this last order, being above the 

pressive of dignity and pre-eminence ; offices to which they were originally 

and thence he took occasion to give a appointed, had them done by inferior 
greater extent to his patriarchate, so 

® ^ * 8 Ibid, pp 65, 73. [P.) 

1 Aneodotes, p. 75. (P.) * Moshoiro, 1. p. 290. (,P.\ ^lwcA^V«,'^\* 

» Ibid. p. 63. (P.) Ch. ii, BecVVvVi. 
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officers created on purpose, as door* it did not divert them ftom tlie dntin 

keepers, readers, grave-diggers, &c. of their office.' 

The pride of the bishops was so great It was very early thoTiglit to be , of 

in the fourth centTiry> and they set great importance that the clersy shoold 

themselves so mnch higher than l^e have no secular care that wonld engage 

priests, that JErms, a Semi^Arian, and much of their thoughts and attentka* 

a great reformer, thought it necessary The apostolical canon?, whiJoh, tiu^qg^ 

to urge, among ** his principal tenets, spurious, were written in ^be fe^rth 

that bishops were not distinguished century, order that bishops shouli not 

from presbyters by any divine right; meddle with the administration of pob- 

but that, according to the institution lie affairs ; and that if they did, thej 

of the New Testament, their offices and should be deposed. The same ordea 

authority were absolutely the same." were given by the Councils of Choice- 

His doctrine in general, hj which he don, CarthaG^e, Mentz, &c. Nay, it 
endeavoured to bring the discipline of appears by tne letters of Cyprian, thai 

the church to its pristine state, excited a clergyman could not even oe agofi^ 

much disturbance in several provinces dian or trustee to a child. With, ihu 

of Asia Minor.i view Constantine exempted the cknvy 

The wealth and power of the bishops from all public and civU employmeau. 

of the greater sees were soon very con- But for the sake of gain, the cii^Tgfci 

siderable, so as to make them resemble those times were too ready to undor- 

Erinces. Fretextatns, designated consul, take any office or employment irboir 
eing pressed to embrace Christianity, ever. Chrysostotn laments that eo^ 
said, according to Marcellinus, " Make siastics, abandoning the care o^ mkt 
me bishop of Eome, and I will become became stewards, and farmers of toiaBf 
a Christian.'' And yet the propriety employments unbecoming tiieir kotf 
of the clergy in general having no in- ministry. Bishops, he said, should havi 
deptendent fortunes, as well as their not nothing but food and raiment, ^u4 
enriching their families out of the rev- they may not have their desires diaffii 
enues of the church, was very evident aftw worldly things.* 
in those times. Constantine prohibited But at the same, time that Constan- 
by an edict any rich man to enter into tine and other emperors released the 
the church. Jerome was of opinion clergy from all obligation to duties of 
that none of the clergy should have any a civil nature, they gave them segoltt 
property of their own ; and Austin ad- business in another way, viz. by enforO" 
mitted none into his church who did ing the rules of church discipline, tfid 
not first disj^ose of all their goods. He by giving the bishops the cognizaofie 
did not, however, think this absolutely of aU ecclesiastical affairs and ecclesiaB- 
necessary, but only for their greater tical persons, such as had before hem 
perfection.^ brought to the secular judges,* and 
Sometimes the revenues of a church Justinian greatly enlargea this kind of 
were not sufficient for the maintenance authority.* The clergy having thus 
of the clergy; and in that case it was tasted of civil power, soon got a fond- 
not thought improper that they should ness for it, which required to he re- 
contribute to their own maintenance by strained. So early as tne middle of the 
their labour. In some cases this was fifth century, it was complained that 
expressly enjoined. Thus the fourth the bishops wished to extend their juris- 
Council of Carthage, held in 398, or- diction ; and in 452, Yadentinian UL 
dered the clergy and monks to gain made a law, declaring that a bishop 
their livelihood by some trade, provided 

» Buour, A. D. 398. (P.) 

» Mosheim, I. p. 314. (P.) Cent. iv. Pfc. ii. « /n 1 Tim. v. 17. Op. X. p. 1605. (P.J 

Ch. lli. Sect. xxi. 6 Sueur, A. D. 366. (P.) 

3fii2DOiJoaC2iurchRevenues,p. 24. (P.) • Anecdotes, p. 125. (P.) 
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lad no power to jnclge evea the dergy, 
Injt with tlieir own consent.' 
- In thia ajfe, ivnd indeed tnnuh later, 
it was far from being thought improper 
tiiat the general regjdatio/i of ecdesi- 
Bstical matters shoidd be in the hands 
of the Bnpreme dvil power, Constan- 
iane made many laws in ecdesiastical 
Blatters, as concerning the age, lie 
Qualification and duties of the derR; ; 
and Jnstinian added many more. Ap^ 
pealswere made to tbe emperors against 
■the injustifle of the synods. They 
received them, and appointed sach 
bishops to hear and try the causes, as 
Jiappened to be about the court. The 
Uniperors called several conndls, the^ 
KVen sat in them, and confirmed their 
iBcrees, This was the constant practice 
of the Boman emperors, both in the 
Bast and in the West; and when the 
RSipiie ~wae divided into many lesser 
tewreignties, those petty princes con- 
tinned to act the same part. 
. Though the regolations eatabliflhed 
try the clergy were numerons in the 
bme of OonstaffltiDfe, they contained 
nothing th&t conld jnatly excite the 
|ealoiuy of the omperorH ; because it 
was tlien noiTersaUy agr««d, that the 
emperors onght to regulate the ecole- 
inastieal discipline. One book of the 
ibeodoaian code is wholly employed 
Dn regulations respecting the persMDns 
and goods of ecclesiastics.' 

A Itind of ecclesiastical power was 
bLbo allowed to many rich laymen, aa, 
in many cases, they had the appoint- 
IHvit of the bishops; at least th^ 
etmld not be appointed without their 
oDHsent. This right of patronage was 
introduced in the fourth century, to 
enconraee the opulent to erect a num- 
ber of chorcbea ; which they were the 
more induced to do, by having the 
power of appointing the ministers who 
trere to officiate in them. And it was 
an old heathen opinion, "that nations 
I and proyincea were hiippy, and free 
from aaager in proportion to the num- 



ber of fanes and temples" they o 

As it was deemed inconsistent with I 
the clerical character to have anjsecu. j 
lar concerns, so in tliis age, this idea, I 
togetherwith thatof thegreaterpurity I 
of the unmarried state, made it to ur j 
thought not quite proper for the clergr | 
to have wives and familiea, lest thrai j 
thoughts shonld be distracted by tlia 1 
cares of this life; though marriagewa^.l 
not abaolutely prohibited to the priestoJ I 
This rigour was introduced by the Moiw.l 
tanists. These condemned all secomll 
marriages, and this opinion of theirtf 1 
generally prevailed among Christiam I 
afterwards ; and not only did they ra- I 
fuse to admit to the priesthood ttiOBO f 
who had been married twice, bnt even | 
those who were married at sJl. 

Bo inudi were the minds of Chris-^'J 
tians in general impressed with theso J 
sentiments, at the time that the empin I 
became Christian, that it was ■pro* 1 

Eosed at tbe Oounoil of Hice, that tha I 
[shops, priests and deacons shouM I 
cease to cohabit with the wives whidt I 
they had married while they were laW I 
men. £ut at the instance of PapK-t 1 
nutiuB, a venerable old confessor, tbic I 
did not pass into a decree; and them J 
fore these fathers contented themselves 1 
with ordering, that priests who were 1 
not already married should abstain ' 
from it. But even before this, viz. at 
a synod held at Elvira, in Spain, in 
the jear 30C, cehltacy was absolntdy 
enjoined to priests, deacons and si^ 
deacons.* However, notwithstanding, J 
these regulations, and every provision 1 
that was made afterwards i^ secor* 1 
the celibacy of the derg;y, Eu[)port«^- 1 
by the general opinion, uf Christian^ 
the marriage of priofita was not 
uncommon in many parts of thSi 
Cbristian world, qnite down to ^^tl 
Eeforniation. • 

When learning became less i 
mon amon^ the laity in the Wester^ 
parts of the world, even the 
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is B oardiual-biahop, aitty-tvjo if a 
presbyter, and iwcnUj-teven if he be a 
deoicon.' 

In yery early timea we find a. num- 
ber of inferior offices ia the chitrobes, 
with names Huited to tbeir bnsineaa, ae 
renders, sul-deaaons, &o. None of 
these, however, were oonaidered as 
distinct orders of clergy, bat the laat ia 
enumerated as ancli by Pope BngeniuB. 

Another order of clergy took ita rise 
ia these dark agea, and wua suggeBted 
by the great oormption both of the 
clergy and the moiiks in the seventh 
century; when many of the clergy 
belonging to great cathedrals formed 
themaelvea into regular communities, 
and were called caiioniai or eanona, 
from observing certain canons or rulee, 
which were given them by Chrodogang, 
bishop of Ment/, towards the middle 
of the seventh century, in imitation of 
what had before been done by Bubo- 
biuB of Verceil, and Anatin above 
mentioned. The rule of Chrodogang 
was observed by all the canons, as that 
of Benedict by all the monks:' 

A regulation wus iDode respecting 
this subject in 1059, when, at a oouncii 
in Home, it was ordered that those 
priests who kept no concubines should 
eat and sleep together, near the chnrch 
to which they belonged, and have in 
common whatever revenues they had 
from the church, studying, and living 
an apostolical life. This, says Fienry, 
was the origin of the tanons reifiilar. 
A similar order was made by Kioholae 
n. in lOflS. 

The bishops were generally at the 
head of these societioa of clergy, and 
they were considered M hie standing 
council, and during the vacancy had 
the jnrisdiction of the diocese. But 
afterwards abbots, deans and provosts, 
Ac., were pri'ferred to that distinotion, 
and sererat of tlteni |)ro«nred exemp- 
tions from any subjection to the bishop. 
Onr English deont and riltaphrM ar« 
entirely indepeTideut of the bishop, 



without the approturtioM oC% 
peror; andthianghl in tWtM' ~ 
tinned undisputed for nuu 

The ^reat antbority that C 

exercised reapeetm cbwfljr tbe g 
of bishops, of wliich be nwdl 
mastin-, irith the knawlsdn 9 
sent of the popes, He did IH 
theiH hiiuself, bnt ho nfttaui 
of approving, which be * 
deUvoring to them the i 
and ring whlah wtu callei 
f lire, al^r which thvy iriB| 
by the neighboarinff ^ 
bcgoa. the ri^hU i^ vr- 
wus a eonrce of so I 
afterwards.* 
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-■ In the eighth general conncil, in 86S, 
ibe emporor tmd bJI secular princea 
were forbidden to meddle with tto dec- 
laen of any potriarcli, metropolitaii, or 
tusliop whatever. And at tno Comicil 
at Bonaventare, m 1087, it noa de- 
omed, that if any emperor, king, or 
sttoer BBouhir peraon, Blioold presume 
be 'give the investiture of a hishopric, 
Dr any other eccieeiastiGal dignity, he 
kfaonld be ezcommonicated.' But by 
t^e tim.e the popee had not only emaa- 
Bipated themselves from the power of 
the emperor, but hod turogBted to tbem- 
aelves aU power in matters temporalas 
veil as spiritual; and on the sntiject of 
avestiture, aa well aa many othera, the 
ffnperors of Germany, after a Htrngcle 
)£ many years, were ohliged to yield. 
[iB France, however, the nomination, of 
ike tnshops 'was always, in fact, in the 
kfa,iidB of the prince. 

"When the biahopa were little more 
ksn secular persona, it ia no wonder, 
loir contrary Hoever it was to all the 
■olaoua of the andeats, that biahop- 
oBS ehould be considered aa otiier 
litatea, and in some cases be giveu, or 
lescend, to minors. In 92b the Pope 
•pproved of the appointment of an 
iiiant to be bishop ot Bheims, another 
pteiBOii having the administration of it ; 
ax example soon followed by princes, 
md on evil much complained of by 
BaioniuB. In 1478, Siitue IV. obliged 
bhe Iring of Arragon, by giving the 
laehopric of Saragoasa to a child of aiz 
faaxz of age ; a pernicions example, 
Utd unheard of till then, sa.ya the 
lothor of Siitoire des Fapes} In this 
bowevcr this writer waa miatahen. 

This example, pernicious as it is here 
goid ta have been, haa been followed, 
in one instance, by Protestants. For 
the biabopric of Oanabarg, ' having, 
like other German bishopric^ become 
L prineipohty, ib was agreed, after the 
Beformalion, that it should be held 
llteratttelj by Papists and Protestants. 
A.t present it is held by the second son 
pf the king of England, who was ap- 
HltrtoIredeiPapoi, II.p.501. (P,) 



In the eighth century, not only wera 
private posaeaaioue male over to eccle-! 
siastics and to monasteries, but royal 
domaina, anch aa tised to be held byf 
prinoesi by which means they cama 
mto the poBseesion of whole provinces, 
cities, castlea, and fortresses, with all 
the rights and prerogatives of sove- 
reignty; and thus uhurchmen became 
dnkes, counts, and marquinesi and 
even commanded oi'mies. The prince ' 
tliooght that churchmen would ba 
more faithful to him than seculaz 

Krsona, and ejrpected that they wonld 
ve more inflaence over theu^ other 
vasaala, and keep them better in sub- 
jection." This aggrandisement of the 
German bishops took place chiefly 
upon the death of Charles le. Grosi 
when many of the great subjecta of tha ] 
empire made themselvefl independent.' ' 

By these stepa the greater clergy 1 
came to be entirely secular men, and to I 
have as much to do in civil huaiuess cf 1 
aU kinds, as any other members of tfae f 
community. Thus in England it u 
far from eidting any wonder, in 1 
days of popish darkness (whatevei; j 
would have been thought of it in tha 1 
tim.e of the apostles), to see bishops and J 
mitred abbots called to the great ooun- ■ 
cilof the nation, along with thebaronaj 
because, though churchmen, they ac- ■ 
tually were barons. The parliaments J 
of France also, about the middle of ' ' ' 
eighth centnryj were constituted ii 
same manner, the bishops attending I 
along with the other grandees. I 

This ^eat absurdity in pohtics, as J 
well as m religion, remains aa a blot ia-l 
the English constitution to this day, tha. I 
biahopa being admitted to have a aeattjl 
in the Honse of Lords, and this evil if J 
the greater in a constitution which prfc fl 
tends to freedom. For certainly tl 
biahopa, receiving their prefern ._ 
from the court, and having farther exrl 
pectations from it, will, in general, be'f 
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in tbe mtereet of the conrt, and con- and abbots, DotwitheUindiog tht 
sequentlj enemies to the rights of the hibition of councils, still l*rei 

people.' Useful as this oiiier of men went to the wars ; Badtbecm 

IB to the court, the time has been, tinned far into the tiiird not d 
when the presence of the biabops in French kings.' 
the great council of the nation gave _ The utter incompstency <^ 
^ umbrage not only to the temporal bishona for the duties of their i: 
^ lords, but to the aovereign. CJueen und the turn of the ag-e in geoeML 
Elizabeth more than once eipresBeU tribut«dtogivethem thcBamefiaJ 
her diaUke of the close attendance of lor war that other pcraona <rf nl 
the bishops at court and in parhament, the state had. And when t^l 
and she even threatened to send them not act contrary to the letter of IM 
into the country, to mind their proper theysometimeBhadreconrtetoiaB 
busineas. of evading it, which are li 

It is not possible that anything enough. _ In the thirteentli i 

isbonld be more foreign to the office of sajsjortin, "it was an axiom, _- 
a bishop thantoscrvainthe wars; and cbnrch abhors the aheddine of b 
yet even this gross abuse naturally ThereforebishopsandarchlSlmfti 
arose from clergymen being in posses- to go to battle, armed with elabj 
sion of the great fiefs which were held made no scmple to knock Aon 
by military service. And the habits of enemy, and to beat and brniMlui 
tnofle who were made bishops in those death, though they held it anbvA 
times were such, as to make them not run him through with a sword,"* 
wish to be exempted ironi that obliga- At length the laws pot the biW 
tion. In the seventh century, says this custom, and the cltrrical cbu* 
Fleurr, barbarians, being admitted into being deemed .an indtdiUe otuvai 
the clergy, introduced their habits of sequence of the spiritual pcmail 
hunting und fighting ; and from that posed to have been impart^ W 
time the bishops possessing large es- sacrament of rrr(2ri'i, itwuaatdwMJ 
tates were nnder ob%ation to fiirniah acouncilof Rouen, in 1174. Ui«t^ 
men for the defence of it. Cbarle- men who had been dcfiosed ^loqUj 
magneeEcnsedthebishops from serving however, bear arms, a« if thcjiiaa| 
in person, bnt required tht-m to send men.^ 

their vassals.' But before his time Orieinally. bishopa wen MM 11 
some bishops diBtingnishcil themselves carefully excluded from uU biMMt 
in the wars in Ita^, and so early as * scculnr natnre, but in iba — — -^ 
the year 57S.' their ajuritual power, tbey wavaj 

I'he impropriety of this practice was, restrained by the ci«U maffirtnlahH 
however.Boon perceived, and aftcnvards "fter they became Clinstiaua. A 
cxprCEs lawB were miido to fircTent tinioii, who bad a grral uol %mi 
bishops from appearing iu the field in church, forbade the bislmMl* 
person. Menerai says, that, at the be- ninnioate any person bolotaX 
ftinniiig of the tenth century, bishops <^f '' had been provod in fun 

'L™iIViytand™idoltli.EneUd,bi^o«to T' "? ww? ^°Rf" 
lUl. tliBt " Ibor, nhw aunatfli^ In tbe ds^ut ^°V^ •'^"^ U- tbaulRHj tlM ■ 
Umaa siRiifmiinl«tait uw bniisn uf Mantin hia zeal in these rmpMib*.' 

HUrta, did BOW, hy ttauoMlTH tod Ihelt od- I),,, ,'n t\,\a »ir:~l _- A_l 

hwMiU. both write, prawb. plot Hid uc wiiui f " V P?"™ "f °™ 

It" *^iiec*nii>i4lftMMan*'(jM»Bi*imiuilii,i,« not only eierciningllieifBiili 

-i ,„, _ '"^^tartt.^P«^d without the lewt oontel, I 

Lord* Bpirimil, hu • lijid A. D. MB. (^j 
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and control 
the eierciae of their proper auttority. 
To this, many circumBtancea contri- 
buted, bat nothing more than the ad- 
DoisBion of the great clergy to seats in. 
the aeaembheaof the atat«. The igno- 
rance of the laity also gave great power 
to the clergy. As these were the only 
people who coold read or write, they 
■were nniverBally secretariea, Btewards, 
treasurera, 4c. Hence the word cleric, 
■whicb originally Bignified a clerqy'nian, 
(clericusl came to denote an officer in 
the law.' 

OiTing to these canaea and to the 
negligence of the princes, who were 
much weakened by their divisions in 
IJie ninth century, the bishops were 
almost masters of the kingdoms of 
[Prance and Germany, dispoaing of 
everything at their pleasure. Though 
AjtiouI, archbishop of Bbeims, was a 
traitor, and deaeriing of the greatest 
punishment, two kings of France, Hugh 
.and Bobert, did not pretend to have 
lum judged except by the clei^, in 
conseqaence of which he ran no risk 
■with respect to his lift:, and could only 
have been deposed ; and by means of 
the popea he was confirmed in his see, 
and continued in it to his death.' 

Tlie crusades contributed much to 
the adTancement of the clergy; the 
cmsaders leaving their estates to their 
I management, and sometimes selling 
them, m order to eguip themaelves for 
thoae distant expeditions." 

The ceremony of coneecratiov,, which 
was introduced in the middle of the 
eighth century, afforded the priesta a 
pret«nce to intermeddle with the rights 
of princes. Por in putting on the 
crown they seemed to i/i'wethekingdom 
tea the part of God;* and this ceremony 
waa soon deemed ao necessary by the 
■uperstitioTis people, that no coronation 
WSA deemed vahd without it, in con- 
^Bctjuence of which the prieata bad a 
1 Plourr'a SOYMill. Dij™u™, pp. 13, 18. (J-.) 

* Klturr. XJII, p.''^. \P.) [Vi..iai, Tom. IV, 



real negative on the claims of kinggjJ 
and in case of a contest the par^l 
favoured by the clergy was sure to pre- m 
vail. 

Also the consequonoe of the excoi 
munications of those times, which w 
a cutting off of all intercourse betwe«|.4 
the excommunicated persons and the \ 
rest of the world, affected the prinoa I 
aa well aa the people. For the mM 
who waa not deemed worthy to traoa 
act any civil businesa, was certainlu 
unfit to be a king. Afterthe death <s 
Loaia V, Charles of Lorraine w 
presumptive heir to the cro' 
France ; but the clergy, who were then I 
the most powerful order in the etati^ ■ 
having excommunicated him, he waSi] 
reckoned disq aalified to wear the crowHi i 

But the first remarkable attempil 
upon the rights of royalty by priestii 1 
was the deposition of Yamba, king o£ 4 
the Visigoths, in Spain, at the twelfth- 
Council of Toledo, in 681. On the PIS', 
tence of his being a penitent, he hod 
been clothed with the monastic habit, 
though it was unknown to himself, his 
disorder having made him insensible. 
For the two characters of monli and 
king were deemed to be incompatible. 
The second esample was that of Louie 
le Dfibonaire, who had likewise been in 
a state of penitence, after which th« 
biahopa who imposed the peuanoe, 
pretended that he could not resums 
the royal dignity.* The opinion that 
bishops hadapower of depjosing king* 
made such progress in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, that the kinga thent* 
aelvea acquiesced in it.° 

The pnmary cause of the temporal 
power of the clergy waa the wealik 
which they acquired by the hberalitj 

of the laity; which, in thoae i 

Btitious times, knew no bounds, 
nations for pious uses were so profuBtel 
as to threaten the utter extinction of] 
all merely civil property; bo that 
effectual check could be put to 
but by laymen asBuniing eccleaiaati 
titles, and by degrees resuming tl 
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propertj[, in Uie character of lay-im- aaaiuned any proper power ont tlM 

propriiitions, nliicli Itas been a subject loitTi they exempted themselves fivu 

of gr«at complaint to the clergy. Thia their jarisctictioii, which they bc^Caii to 

wa.s certajnlj an abuse and an irrc^' do Terr e&rlj, aikd with the consent of 

larity ; but one evil is oHen madit nse the Christian emperoni who did not 

of, in the coune of Divine Frovidence, wish to see persons of an order wbich 

to correct another. tbey bo mncli tespeoted brought into 

The notion that temporal and spiri- the ordinary civil coorta. It was than- 

tnal goods had each an. aSnitj, that fore only in extreme cases tih&t any <£■ 

Uie one might be procured \ij means the cle^^ were broi^ht befixe twm> 

cf the other, conld not fail to operate Athalanc. the Gothic king of Itllf, i 

in favoni of the wealth, and conse-. approved of thia costom.* 1 

cnientlj' of tiie temporal power, of the Moreover, aa the Ghrietiaa empuin 

clergy. These were the venders of a hod a respect for the olergy, aod a co 

valuable oommoditj, and the rich laity fidcnce in them, they choae to eita 

were the porchasers. And were not the eSecta gf church oenaares ; whoe- 

many ancient writings and charters, by it wasin.ihepoworof tbacleigjlqh 

Ac, still extant^ we Hfloald not beheve prevent or ponisk many offences i£ ft 

how nearly the grant of money and civil nature, ao tiiat ia time, all tlM 

lands to the church, for the good of bishops h^ courts of their own-; liii 

men's sonls, approached to the form of when the popes got power, it waa nfr 

a bargain end sale in other cases. The cessary that thepowerof the .Uabop 

grants by which estates, Ik-3 .were should ri ap in some proportion to it. 

mode-to the chnrch, were often eipresa Boniface Vlll. mad" a decree bj wHch 

stipnlations for the good of their own the bishops might at all times L&ye 

Bonis, and those of others. their aaditorias, and consequently put 

Thiia,.whea ^thdwoLf tythed' the the accused in prison. 3nt this vras 

kingdom Af Enj^land. he said, "It was not much regarded, nor had the eccl«- 

for the good of his own soul, and those siastica a prison before the pontificate 

of his anceatgrB." An act of King of Engenius I,* 
Stephen says, " I, Stephen, by the Sy degrees the dignity of the piieati 

grace of God, king, being desirouH of rose so much higher than that oi flu 

sharing with those who barter earthly temporal nowers, that it was deemed 

thingfi for heavenly felidtr, and moved a thing abBoluteW intolerable, Uiai s 

thereto by the love of Ciod, and for the clergyman ehonld be subject to uij 

goodof my own soul, and of mgr father temporal tribnnal; and aa the caaob, 

and mother, and the souls of all my law did not punish with'deoti^ iLs 

relations, and my royal ancestors ; to clergy enjoyed almost an absolute im- 

wit^ of King WiOiom my grandfather, ponity for the commission of any aime 

KingHenry my nncle,^.,do,bjthead- whatever. And in t^oae dark and u~ 

vice of my barons, give to God and the norant ages, the diapositJoa of Wi 

holy church of St. Peter, and the monks clergy to riolence, and crimes of every 

thereof; the tythea of all lands, &c."' kind, was little, if at all, lea's. thai list 

Wealth and power generally go hand of the laity. It appears id the i^gik 

in hand, and the one will never fait to of Henry II. of Bngland, that mace 

introduce the other. Witli the clergy than a nundred murdeiH had l«ea 

it was their spiritual power that was committed by clergymen, whom the 

the canse of their wealth, and their civil powers could not bring to jnifiM-' 

wealth contribnted to create their tern- As to the higher ranks of the clergT' 

poral power. But before the clergy it was hardly possible that theyshooU 

< S« MQton, Hitt. tf Enebati, O. T. p. US * Ihid. r- nn. ' (P.I 
Bmtn, L. ir. I p. 2*0, • Hist, of Popaiy, HI.p. 1)0. lPAVi.lTS,l 

» Fleury, p. SB. (F.) p. 391. Sec tlnpin, L. lit II. p. ICT, 
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j>e paniahed for any crimB, on account counting npwarda to the 

" -their right of ajjpeal to Rome, and ceHtor, aod then down again to the per- 

3 oertaint^ of their £nding protection eons whoso degree of reliitioiiship ntu 

are, enpeciuUy if they had any dif- to be determinad. Whereas the cuBtoia 

evenoe mth their auveteign. Beside^ was Dovr to begin with tiie common aor 

"— . those times no clergyman could be cestors. HJid count to the more remote 

miehed capitally wifiotit pceriinia of the two paj'tics. Brothers,, there!- 

jgvaiiaiiisii, and a. priest could not be fore, who, according to the civjl law, 

Il^praded hut by eight biahopa, to aa- were in the second degree of relatioar 

xnble whom was a great expense. ship, according to the canon law wer« 

In that reign of. saperstition, the in the first; and couataB-germttii, 

Hsr^ could be in no want of plansible which were in the fourth degree, were by 

'Kl'etentiiS to interpoae in civH sJlaira. the canons brought to the nccond, &a? 

imoag others, they pretended to have Besides thia advantageous method 

irisdictirai in all cases of sit, in con- of counting the degrees, the clergy 

■"'lence of which, says Fleury, the likewise added to the numbel' of de- 

lops made themselves judges in all grees within wbiih it was not.b^wful 

lair-^nitB, and even in all wara among to coutritct marriage. Mezerai says, 

KTVereigns, and in fiict made them- that about the end of the tenth cen.- 

wItob to be the only sovereigna ia the toiy, the degrees of relationship within 

troild.' In a council of Narboiuie, in which mamage waa prohibited were 

L05^, peraons who refused to pay their extended to seyeil, which very much 

ifibts were excommunicated.' Had embarraased Bovereign princes, who 

Ehurch censures eitended to no other were generally related to one another 

isea thai these, the abuse would not within those degrees. 

ive been much ccanplaiaed of. Another pjethod of ortending thq 

. The case in which the clergy inter- degrees of rehiiionship was, by consi- 

fared the most wasin things relating to deriug the relationa of one party aS 

I»am'(i4c. For as incest is a sin, they those of the other. In 557, a conndl 

Tuade themaelyea judges of the degrees at Paris forbade the marriage of a 

of relaticmshipwithinwhichitwaslaw- wife's sister; ruany peraona having 

jiil to contract marriage. And as dis- then done it, after the example of King 

penoB^ions for marriage within those Glotaire, who bad married the sister iq 

d^i^rees was very gainful, it waa their his deceased wife.* Relation by adop7 

iatereat to extend thoae degrees, that tion waa alao made. to have the aamq 

djspesisations might be more freqtiently effect aa that by n^ure. In 734, th% 

wanted. Pope not only advised to disscdre tb» 

Before the time of Justin II. ecele- marriage of a man with a womafl 

ni^jfUi-pl canons began to encroach npon whose child he had before adapted, bn^ 

tltt province of the secular power in to poniah him with death.' And what 

thia respect, forbidding the marriage will be thought perhaps more eitraordi- 

-' ''^Tins, and of the children of naryj the spiritual relationship, as it 

and introducing a, different waacalled, or that of godfather or god* 

of counting the degrees of rela- mother, was made to have tlie same 

tionship, which is not more ancient effect as a natural relation of the sama 

tbon Pope GrregoiT or Zaohary, Ac- name.' 

cording to Fleury, the difference be- Thenumberof lawfulmarri^eswer^ 

tween the caiwn and the dvil law on also reduced. Second maniagea were 

this subject arose about the year 1065, soon reckoned improper, and with tfl; 

two degrees in civil Idw were spccttotheclergy,al^lutely unlawful 

one by the canon law, the former j ii>^d.3.iii.p, W. t?.) IA,I). iMSj 

I BeTenlli DiracMWO, p. 20. {.P. «ibi.l."(P.) 

* Flgurr .&.D. lusi. (F.J • lb;<l A, D. ItlU. (f.) 
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it being aoon imagiuEd to be forbidden 
by Paul, who says, a bishop tmist he 
the ktishand of one wi/a. Epiplianiua 
meations a person who being a widower 
married a gecond wife, that he might 
not be made a priest. Jerotne eayn. 
we do not desire, but we allow of 
aecond marriages.' In 901, the patri- 
.srch of Constantinople refuBed to 
Biany the emperor Leo, h fourth time, 
allegmg a law which he himself had 
jnade, that no person should marry 
more than twice. After much alterca- 
tion oa the subject, it was agreed, in 
^902, that third marriages should be 
,jbwfal, bat not fourth.' 

It was thought proper in very early 
mee, that a new-married couple 
-lould have the benediction of the 
dehop or a priest. Thus, in the fourth 
loiiucil of Cartha^, in 3^, it was 
■dered that the bride and bridegroom 
LOuld be presented to a priest for his 
mediction, and that, out of respect 
to it, they should abstain from com- 
merce the first sight.' This custom of 
giving the heaediction prepared the 
Tray for the clergy being considered as 
the only persons btfore whom marriage 
conid be legally contracted, and the 
laity were effectually excluded when 
matrimony was made one of the aeven 
sacraments. Marriage also came under 
the cognizance of the clergy by means 
.of the oot/i which the parties took to be 
,&ithfal to each other. For Fleuty says, 
.■Uie clergy included within their juris- 
4iction everything in which oaths were 
iftcmcemed, ae well as where the causes 
,' iwd any conneiioa with things api- 
ilitual. Thus on accocint of the sacra- 
ntent of marriage, they took cognizance 
at marriage portions, cases of dowry, 
df adult«iy, of legitimacy, and also of 
wills 1 because it was supposed that 
llie church ought not to oe without 
some pious legacy.' 

The clergy also claimed entire juris- 
diction in cases of hereiy and eehUm, 
and in matters where the civil law had 

IM. EocL A. D. 1», IP) 
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not interfered, aa in respect' 
and concubinage. And b 
crime of heresy drew after 
of estates, and of all dvil i ^ 
with respect to tbe sovereign, ttuchq 
could always aocnse of this criD* 4 
person whom they meant to 4mM 
and if the prince would aot ntbiin 
their sentence, he was tiociiDcJ dri 
believing the poitier oj th» 
accused of hereBy." 

The ordinary jariBdietion rf ft 
bishops was much restrained )ij ll 
Pojie's legates, especisllj f '■ 
eleventh centnry; and the 
thus restrained, endeavoared I* • 
tend their jurisdictioa at the 
of the lay-judges, by three i 
viz. the quality of the peiw 
uatare of the causea, and thi 
cation of the judgpea. T 

ordained that laymen 

no power over ecclesiastical 
goods, and the bishops tnaJ 
clergy as they pleased. V ■, ' 
theydrewgreat numlj. r 
poral jurisdiction, an \, 
carried to an enorcii..'. 
cause widows and orirli.^ — 
protected by the biabojis 
they now undertook aJl 
even those of the wide 
and thoae of kings tbenis 
minority. They also took 
in all casea in which l^-pera win 
cerned. IiBAtly, the bishops mdl 
judges, and thereby exteniU 
jurisdiction, establishing Uieir 
in various places b««)des iba 
city. The orohdeaoooA and 
also did the same, and alt 
their delegates, sub-deb 
conimiasaries.' Howci 
canses, the authortty of tke 
much lessenrd by the m 
peals to the court of B«tii 
wards the Zn-jui^ilion ■]• 
upon the jurisdiction of 
OS well as on that of I 
jnJges.' 
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A circumatance whiuh contribated 
it a. littJo to muke the dergj intent 
tapoQ extending their aathoritj in the 
•Btatei and to maJce them forniiJahle in 
it, was their not being allowed to 
^laBTTv. In consequence of this, great 
.nnrabere of them became less attached 
,ti> theii lespective conntriea, and made 
atbe hierarchy alone their great object, 
Tliis point, however, was not eatab- 
lished without much opposition . A 
■conncil held at Constantinople under 
Jiiatiuiun II. gave the prieHts leave to 
joarry, though the popes had enjoined 
yie contrary. Many priests had wives 
the West about the year 1000 ; 
1074, Gregory VII. decreed in 
ijouinul, not only that priests " should 
abstain from marriage," but that they 
yrha had wives should either dismiss 
tliem, or quit their office. But even 
Has law was often disregarded.' 

That the true motive to this, in later 
■ges, was not a regard to purity, is evi- 
oent, &om its being no objection to 
priesta to keep many concubines, even 
publicly. John Cremensis, who came 
^ England to hold a synod for the 
ptu'pose of proliibiting the marriage of 
piieBts, was the very night after the 
CODQcii found in bed with a common. 

KrOHtJtute. ' Father Simon says, tiat 
je priests being prohibited from mar- 
— laRB, made no scruple of keeping con- 
nranes.' It was in 970 that a synod 
raa held at Canterbury, in which it 
waa decreed that the clergy in Enj^- 
L^id Hhoald either part with their 
wives or their livings; a law which 
paBstan enforced with great rigour. 
The priests, however, were much averse 
io this law, and therefore it was found 

MDabelm, tl. p. £U. {F.) Cent. iL Ft U. 
„ II. Beet »iL 
.r» HiM(iT7 of yopery, in. p. 4*. (/".) li ta 

ied'in Uio tcign o( Edwnrd Iir,," thnt ho 
iknowledgea and uooaiireBtho fact: "Res 

SeTTlioii negari iion putult, coliiri non da- 
i; Bt alB qui lummg hDnore ubiquo habo- 

Bind £decarB In bub rapedavtt. U( 



necessary to hold another synod on thU 
subject at Calne, four years afterwards, 
in which it was finally decided.' 

With the high rank and the weaHh 
which the clersy acquired, it is not to 
be wondered thiit they should not im- 
prove in vii*tue, heavenly -mindednese, 
and a careful attention to the duties i 
of their office. Complaints of theic < 
arrogance, avarice and voluptuousness, 
are withont end; and yet, vicious 
the clergy in general were, therw_„ , 
reverenced almost to adoration by thaj 
ignorant vulgar of those ages. ThiRM 
arose, in a great measui-e, from thvfl 
sentiments and customs of the Northeiwf 
nations before their conversion to Chria^ .1 
tianity; which in those days consisted I 
in nothing more than their being taught 1 
to sav by rote some general principles of ■ 
the Ohristian religion, being baptized, • 
and changing the objects ot their i 
superstitious cuatoma. For these were 
sneered to continne tlie same as be>- 
fore, only, instead of being acts of 1 
homage to their heathen deities, they ' 
were now taught to consider them as- ' 
directed lo the popish saints. 

Now these people having been befora i 
their conversion absolutely enslaved by i 
their priests, having never been used to | 
undertake anything, even in civil or 
mihtary affairs, without their counael; 
when they became Obriatians, tlw^a 
transferred the same sopcrstitior-- -*- * 
ference to their Christian priests, 
we may be sure, did nothing to chee 
it," In the dark ages, the profligacy o) 
the clergy perhaps eiceeded thatof tbjs 
laity, as the sacrsdueaa of their cliar \ 
racter gave them a kind of impnnity. I 
One Fabricius complains of the lusuty j 
of the clergy in his time, towards th6 , 
end of the tenth centnry, in the follow- ' 
ing terms; — They no longer saluted i 
one another with the title of hmilteri , 
but that of ina$ter; they would not \ 
learn anything belonging to their minisr- i 
try, but committed the whole to their ■ j 

> At thia councn the kintt nnd n« 
nrosent with The pn1at4«aadabhuld, Seefftfjju^ j 

• MoshEim, 11. p. », (i-,) Cent. yiU. Pt. H. ] 
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vioara. Their study waa to have horses, 
coots, maitrea d'h6tel, oonoabinea, tnf- 
fooDs and mounteMDlra ; and they ap- 
plied to the emperor for leave to nunt 
all sorts of wild beasts.' 

Nothing, perhapa, can show the pride 
of the clergy in a stronger light, than 
the decrees of the eighth general 
council, held at Oonatantinople, in 869, 
in which it was ordered that biflhopa 
Hhould not go hefore prince*, that they 
should not alight from their mulea or 
horses, bnt that they should be con- 
sidered as of equal rank with princes 
and cmperorB; thatif any iiishop should 
live in a low manner, according to the 
ancient and matic custom, he shonM be 
deposed for a year; and that if the 
prince was the cause of it, that prince 
should he excommunicated for two 
years. In the same council it was de- 
creed that hishopa only should be pre- 
sent at conncdls, andoot aeculor princes ; 
for that they ought not to he even spec- 
tators of such things aa sometimes 
happen to priests.' All writers agree 
in giving the most shocking picture of 
the depravity of aJl ranis of men in the 
tenth century.' 

When the occupation of churchmen 
and temporal lords differed ho very 
little, it is natural to expect that there 
would he no great dilFerence in their 
accomplishments. In the ninth century 
the ignorance of the clergy was so 
great, that few of them could either 
write or read. But one reason of thia 
was, that many nohlcmcn and others, 
wanting aufficient talents to appear to 
advantage in the field, retired into the 
church, the great endowments of which 
were temptations to them. The estates 
of the cBuroh were also often openly 
invaded, and the ignorant spoilers g<A 
possession of the benefices.' 

Britoun, being removed from the seat 
of the greatest mpine and proBigney, 
had a greater proportion of learned 
clergy than the real of Enmpe, in the 

■ Saaur, A.D. im. yPi 

■ Amoni|aUun,MSuwr,A.I>.»IML (P.) 



greatest part of the daA ■9^ii 
Ireland had perbaps a great«r pT 
tion than Bntuin, as they luid ■ 
still less by the ravages of tkt S 
barians. 

The very corrapt state of th* daf I 
made the monks, and theirm 
of great value to the Chrii 
With them almost all the le 
piety of those a^s h&d an asylH 
the approach of better tincies.* I 

In the Chnrch of Englaitd U 
three-fold order of n ' ' ' 
bishops, prieata, and < 
deacons may baptize and p 
not administer tlie Lord's M-ir-i 
priests may administer the j 
sunper, and pronotinee absolvliM 
only the bishops confirm It 
persons, ordain irtiniBters. and f 
the church. The bishop'* ilio^- 
conaidered aa the loweat MiiJ'B 
church, and the pT«sbvt«Ts i 
aidered aahia delegatea (W can' 

the first English reformera o 

bishops and priesti* as of tkt a 
order, and therefore did not reimiin ( 
those who had been ordained i\jy^M 
should he ordained agtiin by a jUh^ 
Wictliffe, who began tJie r^d^rv'^ 
in England, admitted no mom tkH 
degrees in the minuteriAl n(Ba& 
deacons and preabyt«m or hill 
Theae two, says he, urero klN>* 
Paul's time, and other? nrc tlut ii 
tion of impious pride. 

There is also another drriatkafi* 
the primitive Btat« of tfainn is A 
Chnrch of England, as th(? poopklM 
not in general the c)iuic« of ttA 
minister,' and the liisbom tt ' 
nominated by the eoiirt. For fl 

When, lurliwd, im 
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k tiie dean and chapter have the aomical cnstom w)lb net aaide, and Ihd kiu 

etoice, the king sends them an expresH himself immediately appointed the 

Odder to choose such oa he shall direct.' bishops ; hat the old custom wns re^ 

» tie reign of Edward IV. thia absnrd nened ia the reiga of Qaeea Ehza- 

U'md ?taXr[^el fh^SiSt^^bf^dfeft AiwMt all the inferior ministers are 

e perBon nbom, by her letters miiniva, shu chosen hj the hishopfl, the chancellor, 

jb Bp^iniBd; rad ttej a« to cboose no or some lay patrona. Yfhsii a new. 
bar." ginhla at Ht arrav, 1700, p. 90. Sea . - j. "^i "^ 1 j ■ ■ i_ .v 

utt'j PrieatiE/i VoL II, P. 839. Notoi To reotor IB to be placed IE a paneh, tha 

LiicH add the following tMtimonloa : "Thla patron of the living recommends whom 

^oil.SrSS.sr.Su'SJSS'K t?^pi««~ »» '!■• tbhop, a.a a. ', 

nenil assomblj, w" inviolibli olwonod, and bishop has no power to refuse. Th» j 
oonimued (ot aiBin two iimdwd-yeari" riffhts of patronage to livings are openljf J 
'-■^e"tho°^o hadiotMin tha chii^Dt bonght and sold ; and it IB not reck- 1 
ibopB all must Btsjit ; and it can bo only OBed simODy to bay the neit right of ] 
KSr™cSii'S.i" 'S^'XSSi Pwmtofcn, pr.vfd.d th. Brag ta I 
not Toid at the tiiae. 
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THE INTEODUCTION. 

VThen we consider that, originally, 
the biahopa of Rome nere tiothio^ more 
than any other bishops, that is, the 
jnituatera or pastors of a society of 
Christians, without any power, even 
within their own church, besides that 
^f exhortation and admonition, it is 
tmly ttBtonishing that the popes, who 
are no other than the snccessors of 
those bishops, should h&Te obtained 
the tank and authority that they have 
dona I and it is hardly possible to cob- 
oeive how the one should have arisen 
from the other. There ia not, indeed, 
m the whole history of human affairs, 
Another example of so great a change 
in the condition of any order of men 
I wha.tever, civil or ecclesiastical 

From boing in the lowest state of 
persecution, m common with other 
; OhrintiauB, and having nothing to do 
I with things of a. temporal nature, they 
I came to be the greatest of all perseca- 



tors themaelres, and rose to a greater 
height of temporal power (and a powe^ 
estabUahed on the voluntary subjeii- . 
tioa of the mind) than almost any 
BOTBieign, the njost despotic \>y law or ' 
constitution, ever attained- And from 
being mere auhjects, they came to hp 
not only princes, but the moat imperi.- 
ons lords of their former masters; aid 
their ecclesiastical power was still more 
absolute and extensive than their eiyfl 
power. I shall endeavour to point oat 
the several steps by which this great 
j^ange was made. , 

The groQod of the papal pnjteusioap J 
to power, in later agea, was the popes 1 
being the Buccesaors of i,)xe apostlB 1 
Peter, to whom was delivered by Chrifdi I 
i/w keys of tlie kmgdom of liea/vm. 
But whatever was meant by that ei- J 
pression, Peter himself assumed no 1 
pre-eminence over the rest of thav 
apostles. Paul opposed him to hia 
face, and says that he himself was not 
inferior to the vsry cliiefeat wpostlea, 

■B.1. 
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Also, thongli it be probable that Peter head of the church, 
was at Borne, aad suifered martyrdom deemed to be. The r' 

there, it ia not probable that he waa of Bach an amazing power, I 

ever the proper bishop of Some, or of very low a beginning, is indeed *j 
any particular place; the apostles object, and well deserves to lie M 
having ft eeneral juriBdiction over the siderod with attention, 
ehni'cfi at large, appointing and direct- 
ins- the conduct of all the bishops ; an 

ofcee to which they appointed no snc- .^.^— 

cesBors at all 

The title of pope (papa), which sig- 
ni^ee father, wae not originally peculiar 
to the bishop of Rome, but in early c 
timea was connnonly applied to other 
hiahopa, eapecially in the greater aeea. 

Thus ComehnB,hiahop of Borne, called The first cause of the i 
Cyprian the pope of Carthage; and it V°^^' to the popea w«8 the . 
was not till about the beginoiiig of the enlarged the power ot the I 
Beventh century, that ttie bishopa of "^ ^°^ S'^'' "^^ "f tl»« cl 
Eome appropriated that title to tiem- consequence of which ther U 
ggj^^g power of calling, and presiiSiifJI 

One of the moat eriraordinary oir- assembliea of bishops within I 
CumalancBs relating to the papal ™9^S to which the civil jai 
power is, that, UiougU the founda- ^*^/ respective ciUes eitc 
tiona on which it reated were entirely °y <^^?)^^/ ^ ^^ ''««° <*« 
changed, and tlioae pretencea on whiidi 'l^\ }°^y ''"? ^'^ power of o 
the greatest atresa waa laid, had not t°« bishopB in their pnmiioe«»j| 
been heard of, or hinted at, for many »X ,*■ T ,'!'** **f " 
centories; yet being continually urged. The bishopa of the nww. _ 
in dark agea, they came at length ^^^ "^"^ '^^ length distuiffi 
to be universally acknowledged, and '"^ }■''■'« "^ V^^areA*. wht 
acqaiesced in, even by those princes ^^^' power, and differed (. 
whose interest it was to oppose them. r®*P'** '". "^'^ , ?°a P"M«i«i 
And in time the husinesB transacted " general the bishop of ,"■ 
at the court of Borne waa so Ereat and considered as the first u 
peculiar, that nothing -v 
aibly felt than the want of unity in .v, „ 

dunng the great schism in the papacy.' prefereuMi was given to tJw o_ 
All Europe was in the deepest afflio- "^^V" ^ foUow"* onW. v^d 
tion on the occasion; and instead of "' Constantinople, Al«xu)dnj| 
rejoicing in the division of this enor- *^'«1'' *nd Jerusalem. Tha a 
mouB controlling power, it was the of Africa do not appear to 1 
great object of princes and people to «u''iect to any of these pi 
unite the church under its one proper <""* Cyprian, who was UislKip ot 
head. Had the sun been divided, and ''■'age, m the third ocntory. hi ' 
its light lieen in danger of being extin- f^*^ power that the hUbopa ot 
guiahcd, the Christian world wonid ^^' ^'^- *« awonible tlwi U( ' 
hardly have been more alnrmed than ".'* provmce, to prenidu in 
itwiut! BO necps-ary wa« the subjec- ei'a. and to admonidi hi« L 
tion of all Christians to ono »Mjw«ne ."he proper authoritv of „ 
of Borne, though he «m Um 



10 great and " , . , — ~-j 

a sen- respect to the city la whiehl 
sided. After the s - — 
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8cm in ItaLj distineuislied by the title charch in this respect. But no regard 

of mtitropuUlan, <Ed not extend over waa paid to liis decision, though after- 

tihe whole of Italy, hut only the wards the Council of Nice determined 

southern parts of it, or those provincea the question as he had done. 
"Which were called siifiurfiiMOT, because On this, and on other oi ' '^ ' 



they were aubjeettotheimperiaiuiVar, japal pretensions did not pass unno- 
■wbo resided at Rome, while all the ticed, or without opposition. Some 
northern parts were subject to the stand, though an ineffectual one, was 
tJieof of ItaUi, as he was called, in always made to every encroachment; 
temporal matters; and to the arch- and the early popes themaelves, who 
Iiiahop of Milan in spiritnals ; the began to usurp a little, and to convert 
vicar of Italy residing in Milan.' that into a matter of right which had 

But though the power of the biijhops originally been mere coartesy, would 
of Bome had no legal extension beyond have been shoclred at the idea of a 
t>hat of other patriarchs, they had email pai-t of what was done by their 
much more authority and inHuence successors. A. nMmhtiT of decretal epis- 
than other bishops, on account of the ties have, indeed, been alleged as proofs 
dignity of their city, which was the that the earliest popes always heldand 
oapitalof the Boman empire, and hke- exercised a soTcreign power in the 
vise on account of the great wealth church. Eut these were manifestly 
and large revenues of that see. More- forged, as the Papists themselves now 
over, as it had been the costom to aclcuowledge ; and many facts in the 
appeal to Rome in all great civil cases, early history of the church, and of the 
BD il the bishops of Rome were only papacy, prove, incontestably, that the 
equal to other bishops of the great bishops of Rome had no more real 
patriarchal sees, (and in early times power than other metropolitan bishops, 
they were probably superior to them In the sixth Council of Carthage 
in knowledge and character,) it mould (426) it was concluded by the bishops 
fce naturaJ, when difierences of opinion who composed it, that they would not 
arose, for each party to wish to have give way to the encroachments of the 
the sanction of the see of Rome. On bishops of Bome on their rights and 
these accounts appeals were more fre- liberties, and they gave immediate no- 
quently made to Rome than to any tice to Pope Celestine, to forbear aond- 
otber place ; and this voluntary defer- ing bis officers among them, " lest he 
ence was afterwards expected, and then should seem to introduce the vain in- 
insieied upon. Christians in general solence of the world into the church of 
having been by habit disposed to yield Christ." Various other councils also 
to its authority. made decrees to the same purpose. 

The Ariau controversy afforded the But when the patriarchs of Alexandria 
tisivops of Rome several opportunities and Antioch were oppressed by that of 
of extending their power. Athanasius Constantinople, they had recourse to 
Limself engaged the protection of Pope the Church of Eome; and by their 
Julius; and it was chiefly by the infln- example inferior bishops appealed thi- 
«Dce of the see of Borne that the Trini- ther also, when they were oppressed by 
tarian doctrine came to be established, thebishopsof Alexandria and Antioch.' 
But before this time, Tictor, bishop of By this means the bishops of Rome 
Borne, interposed his authority, but acquired a considerable degree of iufln- 
■without effect, in the controversy about ence even in the Eiist. 
the time of keeping Easter, proceeding After the prevalence of the Maho- 
BO far as to excommunicate all the metan powers in Asia and Africa, aa 
Eaatem churches, because they did not there remained only two rival metro- ■ 
conform to the cnatom of the Western 

• Aseedotei.p. n. (f.) t 
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IH^Hians, tii. those of Home and Con- dren ; and who in this mannw eoutM 
stuntiuople^ they were continually at the friendship of the bishop of Roai& 
vivrianoe; and at first the bishops of whose power m the western part of the 
Constantinople, where the emperor re- empire was then very considenHe 
sddcd, had the advantage. These had For the popes acquired a great aoo» 
oxtendod tlieir jurisdiction so much sion of power, and had mnch moR 
Ivfon} the reipi of Justin, that it com- influence in all civil affairs, in come- 

STohendod Illvricum, Epims. Mace- quence of the removal of the mas. d 
onia« and Aotiaia. Aflerwards it ex- empire from Rome to Gonstantino|)ke. 
tended to Sioilv, and many places in But they were of mnch more consf 
tho southern p;irts of Italy, and they qnence atler the Lombards settled a 
coutonded with the bishops of Rome Italy. For by taking part sometinw 
for the superintendence of Bulgaria and with them, and sometimes with tbe 
other ci^untries.' emperor, they made themselvei fv<^ 

The thwe other Eastern patriarchates midable to both, and by this toom 
having been either aKJished or much their usurpations passed withoat e» 
reduced, the bishops of Constantinople sure. 

t^x>k oooasion fn>m it to carry their That the anthoritj of the sees botk 
pretensions to an authority so much of Constantinople and of Rome aiw 
hij^fher tlian before, that John, who was from the dignit^r gI the cities, is eri- 
ohWu i>axriarch of Constantinople in dent from this circumstance, vis. thtt 
5S5, assumed the title of iTcumx^nkal before the year 381, the see of Con- 
or uiHVer,*ii? ^^VAoP. This title was stantinople had depended upon thit or 
severely eondemnea by Oresrorv the Heraclea, which had been the fonaff 
liiVAt, who was then ftshopof Some, metropolis of the province; but fr;n 
as xeudiuj* to diminish the ai:thor:iy of that time the council ordained, accirl- 
other bishops. He evon oalUvi it ?"?.t.*- ing to the wishes of Theod<>sia8. tb: 
r\<»;.7, aiui a name inventeil bv the the bishops of Constantinople sboiJ 
tlovil; avUinc. tls:\t whoever C\i!lod hold the princijoal dignity aft^*r thi: •: 
himself, or wislu\l to Iv called. '.:.:;■; >•- the bishops of Rome.* But atterwar:*. 
y il h:,<l.\.\ ^vas the toreninner of Ar.ti- viz. in a council held at ConstantiDo:-^. 
Christ. * Xay. njxm this Ovvasion. by under Justinian II., it was onlai=t»i 
way of contrast, he tOv>k the litio of that the patrian^hs of Constantiiiep> 
Senns Sorvonim IVi. or :>: ti-.t::* ./* tKi- should be eoual to those of Rome. 
;S;f\\:'.f.N' . '* (,\ .;'. luid he was the'iirst It wasinthereignof Valeniinianlll. 
jxnv who used that stylo in his letters.' that, by the induence of Leo. the pprf 

Uut nv: mo!\* than eichtiv.i voars fr«»nt\l the ereatost accession of p-W'* 
after the vioa'.h of this li;Y4:orv. v*i:-. in i'^ the West, within thef-eriodof wh: ": 
0^H\ Uonit-uv 111. o: taiiusi of' tV.e em- I am now treating. Before this t; . 
jvrv^r IMuvas. that ;hob;>hops of Korue the ropes had no proper authuritT t*- 
alone should, fn^iu that time, have this y*>na the suburbican province*.* ' B:t 
very title of m :.':•: :>•!» f.\?, .. The this emperor ex tendeit their auibort^ 
ciri-umstauvv wluoh uuivle the assump- ;^"* all the Wunds of his empire, er-'i 
tio:v K^l this title t-.ie !'.iore ivliov.s. Iv- iuto Gaul, and order>?d that whatev-r 



sides its haviiij; Kvii rejtvt*\l with so «should Iv done in that countrv with- "t 
much iiulicn.iiiou by the prevU\vss.'»rs the authority of the Pojie. should fcir- 
of Bo:iif.u-e, was its"l»ein»r j:r,.nttd bv "^^ force.* "f he bishops us:fiembied :'- 
one who had risen to the empire 'bv Rome in ."CS. approved of thi* a^,'- 
the murvler of the pri\"i .ii::^ i-mixWr mentation of the power of ihe popt?* 
Mauritius, his wife, and all his 'chil- . ^.^^.„ ^ ^ ^^j p , 
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- An opportanity so6n offered of mak- Morcian, one Julian, wHom lie declares 

ing use of this power. For in the year to be his legate, established by him to 

mO, OhelidoninSp being deposed in solicit at the emperor's court all 

G^aill, ai)pealed to the rope, who re- things relating to the faith and peace 

ceired nun into eomiliunion, and by of the church, against the heretics of 

tihe authority of Yalentinian reinstated the age. This is the beginning of the 

kim. This wa9 the 'first encroachment Popes legates residing at Constanti- 

that was made by the popes on the nople, who were ^terwards called 

liberties of the GaUican church.^ It ApoorieiariiJ*^ 



net, however, till a lon^ time after The popes were aJso very attentive 
this, that any direct apphcation was to send legates into nations newly 
made to the popes for preferment in converted, and thereby subjected IJiem 
£Vanoe. Auxanius, bishop of Aries, was to their patriarchate. Thus the Bui- 
the first bishop in France who, in the ganans being converted, the Pope im- 
year 548, sent to ask for the pallium, or mediately sent an archbishop thither, 
the arcluepiscopal cloak, from Eome. which was ,the b^inning of the con- 
Sis predecessor had it without asking test between the patriarchs of Borne 
for ; and in this case the Pope answered, and those of Constantinople.* 
that he must first have the consent of After the fall of the Western empire, 
the king of France.* the popes found themselves in a pecu- 

- 'After the reign of Yalentinian III., liarly favourable situation for the in- 
the ' bishops of Eome, finding their crease of their power, the emperor 
pOfweiB enlarged, and that they had the being then at a distance, and therefore 
saperintendence of all the churches of obliged to take some pains to keep on 
the West, sent their vicars regularly good terms with them, in order to keep 
into the provinces, whenever there up his interest in the country. Thus 
was the= least pretence for it, and thus Justinian naid the Pc^ many compli- 
iratchod every opportunity of extend- ments, and called the see of Koone the 
ing their jurisdiction. The first vicars chief of all the churches, hoping by 
which they established were those of this means to drive the Goths out of 
niyricam and of Thessaly. And the Italy.' 

Pope was the more readily acknow- ^iso the people of Bome, and of the 
ledged to be patriarch of all the neighbouring cUstricts, difdiking bptib. 
W^ by the Greeks, as well as by the the Gredss and the northern invaders, 
Latins, as the former wished to have and having no other hea4> looked up 
the' bishop (^ Constantinople to be to the popes for protection, and at 
eonsider^d as patriarch ol all the length ^ok an oa£h of allegiance to 
Eaat.^ Gregory II. But they considered hjm 

In 517, Pope Hormisdas appointed as their chief, not as their master^ 
bishops of Gaxil, Spain, and Portugal, meaning to form a republic, governed 
his vicars in the respective countries, by its own laws.'* 
They were glad to be so hanonred, as • As the popes extended their pow:C»:, 
it 'gave them a rank above their they began to provide a broader basis 
hrethreli; and by this means the popes for it: Leo was the first who claimed 
greatly extended their authority in jurisdiction over other churches, as ^nc- 
those countries.^ But before this time, cesser to St. Peter ; an4 when it was 
fiz. in 453, ** the popes began to keep decreed at the Council of Chalcedon, 
spies and informers at Constaniinople; that the see of Cojastantinople should 
St. Leo recommends to the emperor be second to that of Bome with respect 

s Jortin'8 Remarks, IV. ppl 297, 298. (P.) Bd. 
' Basnage, I. p. 248. (P.) 1805, III. p. 125. 
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to rank, asBigning as a reason for it the 
pri:«?iniiiEncc of the city, thia pope was 
much disBatisfied, because his pre-emi- 
nenco was not foanded on something 
more stable than the dignity of the 
citj, and wished to have it rest on the 
anthoritj of St. Peter, as the founder 
of tbe see.' From this time we find 
this foundation for the authority of the 
see of Eome nrged with the greatest 
confidencBi and what is most extraor- 
dinary, it BcemB never to have been 
dispntfid. In a synod held at Home, 
in 494, Oelasiua said that the Church 
of Eome ought to be preferred to all 
others, not on account of the decrees 
of conncila, but for the words of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, when he said, 
" Thou art Peter, and npon this rock 
will I build my church."' But there 
has been much dispute about thia de- 
cree, and the meamng of it. 

It was sometime, however, before the 
popes thought of claiming absolote in- 
fallihilitij, as the successors of an infal- 
lible apostle. The first pope who seems 
to have made thia claim was Agatho, 
who, "in an epistle to the sixth gene- 
ral council, holden at Conetautinople," 
in 680, said, "that the chair of Borne 

point;" and that " all the constitutionB 
of the Boman church are to be re- 
ceived as if they had been debvcred by 
the divine voice of St. Peter."* Bui 
before thia time there had not been 
wanting persona who flattered the 
pride of the popes by very extravagant 
eacomiums. Thua, in the hfth cen- 
tory, EnnodiuB, a flatterer of Pope 
SymmauhuB, maintainetl that the Ro- 
man pontiff was " constituted judge 
in the place of God, which he tilled aa 
the vicegerent of the Most High."' 

With this increase of real power and 
consequence, we may naturally expect 
additioDol higher titht, aud more 
*plend(mr ; ana in thia the pope* wore 
>Ru«ur. A.D.Ul. {F.i 

tihid. (Fj 
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by no means deficient; and u tbfilf-^ 
proached to the rank of i 
princes, they omitted none of thev 
ibrms or avmbols of royalty. 
thia period, as they bad n ' ' ' 
the power, so they did D' 
the pomp that they t 
peated in. 

As the Ohristians a 

monies of the heathen wor 
popes were ready ei 
selves of it, when it miglitiu 
personal dignity. Accordinid 
office of Fottt^'ex 3£a^im.u* I 
of great digmty •' 
generally been uaaumed bj ■ 
perors ; from the end of t' ' 
century, the bishops of R 
often called PoiUifft, and 1 
the Pontificate. They wei 
times caJlod sovereign 
sovereign priests.* But the | 
bishops ofbithopeniLB not gin 
FD]ie seriously m the five S 

The ocreraony, by which r_ 
generally shoivn to the Pope, ii 
hii foot, which waa also dont., 
Pontifex Uaiimus of heatbe^ 
and was demanded by I 
cles;an, aod sjmo others of ■ 
^erors," who were likeniM «_~ 
tiffs. The civility was firat s 
Pope Constantine 1. by the 
Justinian II., at Niinimeaik. 
out of voluntary respect, bv ^ 
afterwards claimed "na. ... dnalt 
of right from the greatest 
heads." ' 
The custom of carr 
" irs nfi 
which aeeni to have tMon I 
from the customs of i 
Northern nations, in tlui Th'nf1^ d 

chiefs or prii 

Stephen II. He also had mU 1m1 
or edirtt, sealed with leoil- * Lika m 
sovereigns, the popes. ovenintlmp4 
• 3uBur,A.t).iu. tr.) tita,.Ji,r^am,Ok\ 
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made use of the plural number in when Theodoric was kiog of Italy, that 
Hpeabing of tbemaelvpa. Tbis is said the popes tlien nctuowIeJged the 
to have Leea begau by Boniikcc III. uuthoritj of the liings, though they 
sAout the year 6ij6; mho, in approving were heretica ; tiat tiiey requested of 
<be choice of a biebop, used the words them permission to hold natioaaj. 
WeiUmnae ei JuhsmiM, vie loill and com- councils, and that Uiey appealed to 

■MWid.' Afterwards the popes pro- thera. when they were charged witt 

eeededtoassuroeothertitleBandforinH, crimes, Eind submitted to theirjudm 

aotonly of royalty, buteveiiof<iiiii»i<i/; meat. Athularic, to prevent Bunk 

which having been first aaaumed by the mischiefs as had been occasioned ly 

p«ac«8 of the East, were from them former schisms at Rome, made a rigo^ 

adopted by the Romari emperors, and oua edict, prescribing the manner iji, 

firom them by the popes. " which the election of bishops aail 

So early as the fourth century, the metropolitans should hercafterbe made. 

Idshops of Borne surpassed all their This edict was drawn up by Oaasio* 

Iwetfaren in riches and splendour, which donis, and nobody considered tbia at 

exceedingly dazzled thecommoD people: ^"7 attack upon the authority of the 

^iid so great a prize being conteudsd chnrch.' 

.ftai there were often great tamnlts in The temporal princes, under whom 

Some on the election of a pope, at- the popes hved, sent for them, as well 

tended sometimes with murder, and vio- as other bishops, and employed them 

lence of all kinds. Many were killed in embassies, whenever they thought 

on. both sides, iu 368, during the con- proper to make use of them. Pope 

teat between Damosus and Ursidnus. John I. was sent by Theodoric to Con- 

Notwithstandingthepower assumed stantinople, to obtain of the emperor , 

py the popes, and though in many JustiniaB I. the revocation of an edict .J 

t£iagB they acted independently of the which ordained that the churches (J I 

emperor, and even opposed him, they the Artana should be pat into tlie I 

-were still his eitbjecU, and upon some hands of the Catholics.' ' I 

OccBflions he treated them as such. When the empire of the Lombards 1 

The election of the bishop of Rome was entirely put an end to in Italy, J 

-waa not deemed valid without the the nomination of the popes, at least 1 

ecmBent of the emperor, and Justinian the right of confirming them, was stiQ. J 

deposed two popes. Eut when the in the hands of the temporal princes, 1 

Meat of empire was removed to Con- Adrian, with his whole synod, aeknowT'l 

stantinople, Uttle account was made ledged this power in Charlemagne, an4 I 

of the consent of the emperor; though Gregory VII. was himself confirmeS I 

the popes kept up a formal sobmission in the papacy by that very empenrf'W 

: to tJie emperors of the East against whom be afterwards deposed. Sym* 4 

j the Lombard printes till the time of machns had the effrontery to maintain'! 

i X>eo Isauricus.^ And though Constan- to the emperor Anastasius, that thd I 

tine PogonatuB released the popes from dignity of the Pope was superior fail 

their usual jjayments for their contir- that of the emperor, as much as ^^hsr-a 

mation, he expressly retained the right administration of the things of heavea.V 

of con&nnation.* is above that of the tbmgs of th^.J 

The Gothic kings of Italy also con- earth, and that even a common prie^.l 

. sidercd the popes as their subjects, was superior to him. But he was faf/9 

Audit appeared in the diEspute between from aticging this as a reason why th^J 

SymmacnuB and Laarentius, in 501, p>opc3 should not bo sulject to the 1 

1 Sueur. (P.) emperor in things of a tempoi8{^ 

> A paiticulnr iccoiiDt o[ tbam mAT be *eeii In nature. < I 

Suour. A. D. MS. IP.) ' I 

9 Anenlutu, p. SOS. (P.) > .tnSL^Dtei p. 169. if || 

1 WuWi'jHIirt. o(lboPopBa,p. W. (P.) MbiJ. i.. ItT. tPJ I 
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TEE CORRUPTIONS OP CffRISTIAJVTTT. 

One of the prerogatives to which the of the emperor, and they i 

popes now pretend, is the power of apology for it afterworde. 

. ^tunmomng genentl councils, and of At length Charles the Baldgi^l 

iding in them. But all the general obtained the imperial digtii< 

icils within the first five centariee good offices of the popra, d 

I Buinmoned by the em^erora. them "from the obligation o 



ml. joined with many other hishopa for the consemt of the empt 
treqneBting the em]3eror TheodoBias their election. " Andtiina. ..: 
" Hummon a. cmmoil in Italy, hnt he time of Ea^nhis III., who W 
used, hecausehehad before appoint- to the pontificate, a.D. 8& 
one in Ephesns. Nor did the popes, of the bishopB of 'Rcaoe w „ . 
■ their legates, preside in general withont the least regard b> h. 
Iltincile in early timca ; but various or even decency, ttsd was t, 
.flier bishopa presided in them; and attended with civil ttimnlt«'4 
t the ficat general council, viz. that of senaions, nntil the reign of'fl 
"ice, CoBstantine himself was the Great, who put n stop t« 1* 
incipal moderator or director. SpeaJt- orderly proceedings," and i 
g to the bishops upon that occasion, "the election of any pontia _ 
id, " Ye are bishopB of things the previous knowledge nitd4 
a the church, but 1 am a bbhop of the emperor;" and this oln 
extemiLla." enforced to the conclusioa of H 

century. Gregory VII., howf 
ing udvonta^ of the divtsioL 
■ ' empire, elnancipated the sms 

from this mark of its enbjec ' 



SECTION II. 



jmpire. 

Is early times, the bishopa «4 
ike those of other citieE, we*' 
^ the people, as well m» ' 
loe finit considerable jnntn 

e made in this re«pe«t«t H 
"-"'•> :n 105JI.W-' 



first thing that I shall notice in at a council teH ii 

period, is the changi:s that were las II.; when it w: 

made from time to time with respect to ^e decease of a P<*p^ I 
the election of the popes, and the con- bishops shoald SmA eoi . 
firmation of them in their oEEce. It is proper person to suwood i t.^ 
(rtoin that for many centaries the should then consnil with tiwip|| 
could not be consecrated till clet^, and then, that thig i 
'lection had lieen approved oFby e'ciKyi and also the peorin, k 
empcrora; and in general a sum their consent.' But Alam^, 
'moner had been given at the «ajuc "* the middle of the twelfUi < 
W it was remitted, as I have establiehed thesole rieht of d 
rei by Constantine Poconatus. the college of rardinali. 
■ame right of confirming the popes After this tune the t«nn i 
exercis^ by the Gothi, T)y Charle- was confined to the 

!, and hia auccossora the emperors within the territory kmI oiijr d 
lormany. But, in 847. Leo IV. "ho had been used to t - 
choaen pope withont the consent Roman pontiff, and to t 
emperor, the Itoituins bcincthen of the twenty-dgbt P— 
d by the SarKcens, and findings 
inty of having a head. However, ■ VoaiiFin, ttjip. m. tii, tn. Ml •>-! 
tk*y defenvd th« eonaPcration from St^Vi'Li^-^if , j;.*^!?-,. ^^i 
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k flff principal churches. To appeascthe the Tjopea coaaed to date tKeir letter* 1 

^^nmolts ttat were made by others of by the reigna of the emperors.- Thii/ J 

S^he dergy, who were by this regulatioa acquisition was evidently made by* 1 

-^^udad from the privilege of voting, such poliay as ia employed hy secn)^ V 

^Wpia AlaxBJider HI, ooaferred the dig- princes to increase their dorainionsit I 

r'amy of cardinals npon several more of Bnt Stephen, like other artful princev I 

FJW£ Huperior clergy ; and to pacify the was not at a loss for some colour <rf "1 

^^iferior clergy, he, or some of his sue- right, for he pretended that this terrii 

^WBsois, for it is nucertain, made the tor^ belonged to him, as being tha 

5«lief of them cardmal deacons, giving spoil of an heretical prince. For thft I 

■jtem also votes in the election. Lu- Lombards, as well as the Goths, -werrf 

RqinB Hi. was the first pope that was Arians. ' 

! ^oaen "by the college of ctirdinalB, When Charlemagne afterwards put 

I pjUme,"' an entire end to the empire of the 

^ I rfiiJl jnst add to this article, Lombards in Italy, the whole of th» 

the aJmoat nntveraal cnstom of exarchate, the capital of which was 

' changing their namea upon Ravenna, was given to the popes. 

lection, began with Socco di He was probably induced to make 

in8i4,who changed his name this large grant of land to the Ohnrch 

3^SergiiiB II., his original name, sig- of Rome by a pretence, which was 

»i^fing ffof/i enoiii, bejag thought about this time made, that Constan- 

teDBnitable to his dignity. tine the Great had made a, simi- 

^ It is not easy to say whether the lar grant of territory to the same 

i^wHtual or tlie temporal power of the Church ; though it is now universally 

popei was the more esrtravagant, bat agreed that this donation of Constan- 

tbe temporal power preceded the spi- tmo waa a forgery. Notwithstanding 

litnaj, and no donbt laid the founda- these large grants, both Pepin and 

iiciii for it, though other pretences Charlema^e reserved to themselves 

1 alleged. But there is no great the sovafeignty of all the lands in 

inl^ m making merely ostenaible Italy. But this was afterwards sur- 
pretcnoos to be received, when there is rendered to the pojles by Loth^r I.' 
etuffioient power to enforce them ; and The last acquisition the popes made 
it was presently after the commence- was that of the sovereignty of Eome, 
inent of this period that the popes the inhabitants of which had always 
acquired that amazing accession of acknowledged the emperor as their 
prgjierty and power, which placed them sovereign. But, in liaS, the prafeot 
— 1 a level with other princes of Europe, of Rome received his office from the 
, The first large accession was made Pope, and not irom the emperor* 
Irom the spoils of the Lombards in From this time the popes have been 
Italy,, with whom Stephen II. had as properly independent as any sore- 
Qaarrelled, and against whom he un- reign princes in Europe, 
aertook a journey to France, to solicit From the ninth to the thirteenth 
tie aid ol Pepin, king of France, who century, " the wealth and revenues of 
juromised that if he should drive out the pontiffs had not received any coat ' 
the Lombards, he would give the popes siderable augmentation ; hut at thii I 
the exarchate of Ravenna and the time they were vastly iacreaeed under I 
Pentapolia, From their acquisition of Innoeentlll. and Nicholas III,, partly I 
the latter, which was made in 774, by the events of war, and partly by tho j 
munihcence of kings and emperorH, j 
I HortiBiiD. n. p. an, [Cont. m. pi. ii. cu.ii. Innocent was no sooner seated u» ^'■- 

Bect "fll Tho particular mien tli.it are now 

«t)«nMiil in the e1«liuii of a pope were settled ' AnecdotM, pp. SU, iBJ. (P.) 
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-ihjTyil. "tiiit: "zssnL isr y*draM. HL-iksr — ic ^it* L.TT':rz5:zi :f tie popwrj 

u* X4enz..:i.-rL i*-. .'-- * je 1*^?: i-ii^ri snirn. :c lz. iz.- If Ten lent sover^L'^r 

Tnfln. - iii'.iiiL, ?■:• ;^m.. - ~-:?g- tiiL TiKy j;:.:n. ':e,£xx t: eijeni their -.liii.' 

irifi rr.i3L "He -iirrz.-:ii.ir^ .r ri I-''*=r i; ^ri^vo. iJit* f£z.T«*r":r5. they lock adnt 

• Ivjiai.uLkS I^ i-ili-'v-fiiji TZj-iLtic "ifcTi =r:EL "lLlt .:£rrzm stance, tKWS 

laii 12. \jr't.' lit ryjidei • ". v-_t^ -lulz :f tZiijf iirisiona in t«a- 

flr.»vT. tin ^m-jer.r !L.iii.L.:'i"Ls 1 ":»:T:.r= icrf.":; im«rLtc *r xbezz^elvesthepd"!? 

II* ia«i v.izi.«vjri:£rfl lii icaizzief. :c ■Lj-'-i'-^g- "»-i«i sii:.ii2d be the c- 

'.-»■ I K.iJe=-i "T^'ir^ l1 \i^z TTTr^iLSircLf -•tT'ic- iz-i :Zf* cr ether of the caii> 

•t tiii ji-,r:iiLz. i-^^ . ' liii ^r TeiiiitrLj :j.":<*s -wii bz" tco readr to rield tot* 

Trr.tL "iiaz ii= itfzrl " s^T-Tnl ZTL::* irZLiZ'i* :: ti» Por*, in onJerto* 

liiii tiirm-.riiij* zz Ziilj. tjuz !ij*i :.r- :ir« ju iztcrsst. In these ciOTa- 

aatrlj ->*»?=. izzi*i*fi -: -jik iziTtr^ nizi-rs 7:zz \ JlLT. proclaimed GaM 

'trr.^s, tanLiilirir 2.-:~-.i.g- >. izi S> tlr Z-Ii rnrierr-r in Sr«>, in an tsfr^ 

>,«r:Li. It "w^? . . . . izItt tl*ai= rir: clj .;: tcf Italian princes at Pan. 

pr.g.^.'Tf tia.- ti-r se^ •::" i.izi'* arrir-rfi ani iz the stLne manner were hiitt: 



.... as" TiA L^zhffr: "^ Ik-zthc cf graa- 5z:«sfior« ^h:sen. From this noni' 
'bnrjknd cprjlei^ti," ' " "* natfoz of Charies the Bald. Sigocs 




the eleventh ee- 

tP;^ tempTinJ powers. The tiiTisions tnrv. the popes assumed the charartff 

fj«f.we«i the kin 21 of France ot the of loris o:* the nnirerse. and arli^r^ 

H/rry^fid race were more partiouiarlv of kingdoms and empires. " Be:'.?- 

the rnean.^ of aJvaricins^ the f-ower Le«3 IX.no pope" claimed •* thi* -".- 

of the ry>[je« to it3 i^atest height, bounded authority " of transrVrr^* 

Thoae who were condemned in France " territories and provinces fr.-m •-£•- 

h;vl rec^iiifHC to the holy see, and rJ- lawful possessors.** But this ]kl'J 

wiiyn found protection there. In like granted "to the Xornians, who hi- 

/rianner, the fjrjfn.'S availed themselves settled in Italy, the lands and t^'> 

of the rKint<;Ht l>etwer:n the emperors nes which they had already usurj^' 

ijewJH find (JliarleH, aUiut the middle or which they should be able to cim- 

of th<] fourU^'iith century; in conse- quer from the Greeks or Saraceni.' 

(|iieii(M: of which the imjjcrial power Gregory YI I. followed the new isai- 

wiiH iiu'iUi loHt in Italy, the po])CS inis, and carried them farther, i-j'cs-'; 

ru'i/.iii)< ii|M}n Home of the towns, and pretending that, as Pope, he ho*! i 

(il.lirrH Noitifi^ up fi)!' theniH4'lvoM. right to depose sovereigns who ?f- 

Tlin (''riiMuili'H i:(Mitril»uttMl very much belled against the church. Thii i* 

in cniiiplfld tlui |Miw«r of the ]K)peH, founded principally npon the p.w«r 

UN tiuuiNiral printM'H, iiiitl broii'^ht busi- of excommunication. An ex^'Oiz:':- 

iii«NM fiioM^'li of II rivil iiuturo u])on iiicatcd jx^rson, he said, must, ac- r:- 

ilirir liiiiiilti. Kor, they hud not only ing to the rules of the atio>t>4. >* 

iiiiiny dinprnriiitionN to grunt Ut those avoided by everybody. A pnnor\ th-ry- 

wlio t'oiild not go to tliitNo wars, but foro, who is excommunicated. mu»t '^ 

tliov niiido tlioiiiHrlvrN jmiges of all ubandoncvl by all the world, evor. ■' 

()io diii'iMiMU'ot iiinoiig those princes his own subjects. This po',^ r»T: 

(hitt wiMit thitliiT.' made any formal decision of tliii ^:::. 

• \l.>.t.,i.ii. Ill |.,. iij. .u. if » iVut. \IU VLil • Svsr. A 1> p pTS. -P.) i 

•'• '• ••••« • « M •' ■ m. II. p. 2|». ii».;. C«t «t n- 1 
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nor Had lie tlie countenance of any exdaded from all possibilitj of aalva- 
council, but lie acted npon the maxim, tion." The king being still refractory, 
On the^ other hand, the defenders the Pope excommunicated him, but he 
of the princes took it so much for "appealed to a general council," and 
granted, that an excommunicated sent a party of men to bring the Pope 
person was subject to all the above- by force before him. In consequence 
mentioned inconveniences, that they of this he was apprehended at Anagni» 
contented themselves with saying, but the inhabitants rescued him. Ho 
that a prince oueht not to be ex- died, however, presently afberwards, of 
communicated; which, says Fleury, rage and anguish. His successor. Bene- 
was ^ving the popes a great advan- didi XI., of his own accord, withdrew 
tage in the argument. Tms pope like- the excommunication ; but by this time 
wise urged that, since the clergy have thepapal power had begun to decline.* 
a r^ht to decide concerning tiling When we consider the effects of ex- 
spiritual, they have, a fortiori, a right communication in those dark ages, and 
to decide concerning things temporal, the acknowledged power of the popes 
mhe least exorcist, he said, is above an to direct that £eadiul weapon, ana also 
emperor, since he commands demons ; to suspend the exercise of all ecclesias- 
royalj^ is the work of the devil, being tical functions, than which nothing 
blie effect of human pride ; whereas the could impress the minds of men in those 
priesthood is the work of God.^ times with more terror and constema- 
Some of the pretensions of this great tion (as they imagined their everlasting 
pontiff were so very absurd, that one happiness depended on those functions), 
would think they must have refuted we cannot wonder either at the arro- 
tvhemselves by the events. In his dif- gance, or the success of the popes. 
Perence with the emperor of Germany, Robert, king of France, not complying 
he says, " We bind him by an apostolical "mth the Pope's decree respecting the 
ftnthority, not only with respect to the dissolution of his marria^, the JPope, 
soul, but to the bodjr. We take from for the first time, laid the whole kingdom 
him all prosperity in this life, and nnderthisinterdict, forbidding all divine 
victory from his arms."' service, the use of the sacraments to 
Jjater popes continued the same arro- the living, and of burial to the dead, 
^ant claims, and the necessity of the The people, terrified bv this order, 
times too often induced princes to yielded such implicit obedience, that 
submit to them, though they nad some- even the king's own domestics aban- 
fcimes the roirit to resist. In 1225, doned him, except two or three, and 
Honorius III. applied to the popes the these threw to the dogs everything that 
words of Jeremi^ i. 10 : "I have ... set came from his table. No person even 
thee over the nations, and over the dared to eat out of any vessel which he 
kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, had touched. The king being reduced 
and to destroy," &c.^ In the fourteenth to this dismal state, was forced to yield, 
century, Boniface YIII., in a quarrel and cancel his marriage.* 
with Philip the Fair, king of France, The degree to which the popes some- 
" asserted thatJesus Christ had granted times carried their rage was truly 

a two-fold power to his church, the dreadfel. John XXIII. not only excom- 

spiritual and temporal sword; that he municated Ladislas, king of Bohemia^ 

had subjected the whole human race to but published a crusade against him ; 

the authority of the Roman pontiff, inviting all Christian princes to make 

and that whoever dared to disbelieve it war upon him, and seize his dominions, 

were to be deemed heretics, and stood His bull upon this occasion contained 

1 Fleuiy, Xin. p. 43, {P.) [Vidal, Tom. IV. 

n. 145.1 « Mosheim, III. pp. 150-152. (P.) Cent. ziv. 

• Ibid. A. D. 1078. (P.) Pt. «. Ch. U. Sect, ii.lu. 

» Histoire des Papes, III. p. 164. (P.) • Sueur, A.D. 90S. (,P.^ 
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an order to all patriaroba, bialicppa, 
arclibishops, nnd prelntea, to publish i 
(svery Sunday and feaUral-day, by the " 
80[iTidofabeil,andnith candles lighted, 
and then ertrnguished by throwing 
tliem npoo the ground, that King La- 
dislaa was " excommunicated, perjured, 
a BchUmotio, a blaaphoraer, a heretic, 
a relapEfl, a favourer of hereticg, a 
traitor, and an enemy of the Pope and 
of the church." He also excommuni- 
cated all hie adherents and faronrera, 
(ill by ft return to their duty they 
should reooive abaolution; and ordered 
that whoaoorer should undertake to 
liiiry Ladialas, or any of his partiBans, 
ehaiild be excommunicated, and not be 
abflolved but by diffaing up the hod^ 
with their own hands, and carryinjf it 
out of the place of Christian bunal', 
nnd that the places on which they 
should lie should be profane for aver.' 

80 fully was this temporal power of 
the popes established, that they alone 
were tnonght to have the right of dis- 
posing of Snadoraa ; and tiiay were as 
regularly applied to for that purpose. 
as the temporal conrts for titles of 
nobility, Ac. In 1179, Aloiander III. 
"conferred the title of king, with the 
etisigna of royalty, upon Alphonaop 
dukeof Portugal, who, under the ponti- 
ficate of Lucius II., had rendered his 
Erorince tributary to the Roman see." ^ 
iinocent III. gave a k-ing to the Ar- 
menians in Asia, and in 1~M he made 
Priniielaa, duke of Bohemia, king of 
that country, and Peter II. kine of 
Arragon. The title of king of Ireland 
was also a grant of the Pope to our 
King HeniT It.; and when the Por- 
to gucse and the Spaniards were pursu- 
ing their discoveries aud umqnests, the 
one to the East, and the ether to the 
West, tlie popes drew the hne that waa 
to regulatA all their fatnro claims to 
* ' ' • Theae acta of unirercal 
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have acted in the hi^ffUt yf \i 
is hardly credible Gmt 
obliged the emperor Horny I 
he had eicomniunicatad. abl 

Etied for absolution, to watt ti 
»foro he wonid ad^b I ~ 
both the emperor, the « _ _ 
their child wotted bwvfboiaj 
depth of <riot«r. On tJiAfoti 
was admitted, and as « t 
repentance, he roaiKaad !■' 
the handi of tlte Pop*. * 
himself unworthy of Ui_ 
ever he should oppos* hi* villi 



.„,, — iirjr ublAinwl, Hi tho bund" ol tbs ■ 
JMkrtdn V.) tljv rfftv*t*i4i daiwtkoa Xo llta 
uI PoilitKiil, dI takilMnr uliDaU La di*. 
' ' rap* BMixloH ta Um £i»t ladiu, < 
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rdtnre ; and he was not al>8olyed with* peace with the Venetians, who threa- 
mt very mortifying conditions. ^ tened to breiJc off from their corn- 

Adrian lY. insulted the emperor munion. 
Barbarossa, ahout the middle ot the The temporal power of the popes, as 
twelfth centnry, for holding him the Ihave observed heforeywas more ancient 
[cx£k stimip instead of the right, and than the notion of their infidUbiUty. 
it lensth the emperor was compelled This was not known in the times of 
bo bold the other stirrap. The next Pepin or Oharlemagne; and though 
Pope, Alexander III., tzod upon the ooondls were not then deemed infal- 
aeck of the same emperor, using at lible, the authority of the Pope was 
l^e same time this expression of the held to be subordinate to that. That 
psalmist, " Thou shalt tread upon the councils are infallible was not pre- 
^n and adder; the young lion and tended till ihe popes had been deemed 
bihe dragon shalt thou trample under to be so; the councils attributing to 
feet.'^ Psa.xoi.13. themselves what they had taken from 

When HenryVL, the next emperor, thepopes.* 
•ras crowned hj Oelestine III., he Witn respect to spiritual power in 
kneeled before him as he sat in his general, the popes derived much ad- 
pontitical chair, and was obliged to vantage from the ideas of the Northern 
keike the crown from his feet ; and nations in their state of Paganism, 
when the Pope had kicked it off again. For they considered the bishop of Home 
te show his power to depose him, the in the same li^ht in which they had 
eaandinals were» at length, permitted to before done their a/ireh'druidf and trans* 
eiown the emperor once more. This was ferred to him that boundless reverence 
done to show that the imperial crown with which they had been used to re- 
depended entirely upon the Pope.' gard the other. Hence the force of the 
Our own country has not been less papal excommunications, which, as 
disgpraced by papal insolence. One of under the druids, deprived a person of 
tihe bravest of our haughty Norman all the common rights of humanity.' 
princes, Henry II., could not satisfy However, besides the constant op- 
the Pope with respect to the murder position of the Greek church, the over* 
of the factious and turbulent prelate bearing authority of the see of Borne 
Thomas h, Becket, (of which,'*however, was not always submitted to, even in 
lie was not guilty,) till he walked bare- the West. It was particularly op- 
foot to his tomb, and was whipped by posed by the church of Milan, which 
the monks at Canterbury. Kmg John m the former period had been a metro^- 
was excommunicated, deposed, and politan church, with a jurisdiction in- 
made to receive Ids crown again, at dependent of that of Aome. In 848, 
the hands of the Pope's legate, and Angilbert, archbishop of Milan, separ- 
to acknowledge himseU a vassal of the ated entirely from the Ohurch of Eome, 
see of Home. and continued so nearly two hundred 

In order to evade the tyranny of the years. At length, however, the popes 
popes, it was customary, when the times got the better of this, as of every other 
would bear it, not to dispute their opposition. 

power directiy, but to prevent the It is in the ninth century that we 
publication of their bulls. Thus when find the first seeds of the doctrine of 
Paul V. laid the state of Yenice under the Pope's infallibility. Then, at least, 
an inteniict, they banished those of the the popes began to talk in a higher 
clergy who compUed with the order, strain than usual on this subject; 
and at length the popes were glad to 3 Mosheim, rv. pp. 319, 320. (P.) Cent. xvil. 
get Henry IV. of France to make tiieir ^^^^',^,^^i 1%^. (P.) 

1 Fleuiy, A.D. 1077. (P.) « Mosheim U. p. 63: (P.) Cent. SriiL PtIL 

» Hi«tou^ des PapoB, IIL p. Ill (P.) Ch. li. Sect. vi. 
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maiot^ning that they could cot be 
judged by any person, and that their 
JetreeB, reapectmg mannerB. faith, or 
discipline, ooght to be preferred even 
io those of the connciiB theatselTes, if 

\ poBsilile.i Theai^nmeGtonwhich this 
-^-'m wQB rested was the declaration 

, __ jnr Saviour to Peter, that he wonld 
give to him the kejB of the kiugdom 
of heaven; and because he likewise said 
that he had prayed for him, that hia 
&itli should not fail, it was concluded 
that all the aoccessora of Peter at 
Borne wonld always maintain the right 
faith. Weak as this argument is, it 
was universally acquiesced in, in those 
dark agea ; and the popes acted npon 
it as Qpou a maxim that could not be 
dispute. Wheu the bishop of Con- 
stantiuople was deposed in 861. the 
Pope who had been written to on the 
occasion, but not by way of appeal, 
said in answer, " If they ought to be 
Iieard who ait in the chair of Moees, 
bow much more they who sit in the 
cliair of St. Peter!" and he main- 
taioedthat no bishop of Constantinople 
ongbt to be deposed without the con- 
tent of tbe Pope.' 

The authority of the popes having 

CedgroDDd,inthemannerthatlias 
described above, the opiniou of 
their infalhbilitj began to appear un- 
disf^ised and undisputed, about the 
middle of the eleventh century; Leo 
IX. declaring that the councils, and all 
the fathers, had considered the Church 
of Rome as the sovereign nuatress, to 
which the judgment of all other 
chnrcbes Lelouged, and which could 
be judged by none; and that all 
di£Bcult queHtions ought to bo decided 
by the snocessors of St. Peter, because 
that church liud never erred from the 
faitl), and would not. to the end. This 
ia tlie first Pope whoheU this langjiage 
with such 6tmneM. Gregory Vll., 
who sncceeded him, with more soWm- 
nity decreed in a council, that the 
Church of Rome never had erred, and 
never will err, according to the te«ti- 



Dwny of the ScriftuiTS. oa Ua ft 
above mentioned. IlenuudnJ'n^| 
Af^ninas gave this doctrine tii^ ' 
weight of their aalborilj, U 
were followed by all the k' ~ ' 

Afterwards, howeva-, a 
popes themselves, wlien thn li 
particular point togwin,and*l 
decrees of former popca * "" ' 
against them, maae no d 
departing from thia doctnatj 
John XXIL, in his qaand ^ 

FrotrtceHi, who "'" ' 

that three of 1 
been of their opinion, a 
"what bad been ill-detei 
Pope and one council, n 
retAcd by another, better in 
ceming the truth.*' Ba^ fl 
these occasional deviatiMi^ tl 
asserted their infaUilnbt^, I 
generally acquiesced in llT ' 
the great schinu (IS76); 
all the Chiietian woiU. i 
popes sacrifice eventbiog to q^ 
ambition, dropped tbe higfal 
wbich they had before « ■-■-■ 
them, bor was it poaai 
end to the Bchiam, wilhoat M 
a council above the pop**. 

Durius the time that tbe ■ 
of tbe Pope's infallibiUly * ' 
erally received, the pojjM t 
spoke as if their dwmi ' 
dictated by imniedinta 
Thus Pope John VIU. M^i| 
had found that su^ a tblfltf ^ 
council of God, becftuse that of 
time it bad been revi 
tial inspiration, to I 
Nicholas.' 

Such firm bold bad tbew . 
infaUibility of the popes o& ll 
of men. that somo cf the g 
in the Christian world, uk. 
tbe Reformatioo, wrrenotal. _ 
it off, Father Paul, tbe grcaid 
of the state of Venice BgWMtV 
]>atian of the popes^ ■dauU«d|| 

"Iho lyiniMi of tbOiB ,.,,lM 
T 111 iLt bUbopol Bm^'^ 
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g^ht to be obeyed in all mattera of The poijes made so artful a use of 
s-trinc, and -what related to the ad- the weakness of the French monarchy, 
EKiHtration of the aacramenta'. It is that a council held at Bheims, in 991, 
UHible, however, that he might make in which the authority of the Pope had 
S concession hy way of argument, been disputed, is called the last sigha of 
ILIft he was disputing against their the llburtiea of the OalUc Gliardt, the 
Bnr in things of a temporal nature, bishops of France after this allowing 
b'this was not the case with the the popes a right to depoee them. All 
■.■oua Fendon, archbishop of Cam- the world, says M. de Marca, waa 
H^i who, when his book waa con- obliged ta aubmit to this new opinion, 
CMed by the Pope, *' declared pub- and France was at length forced to 
^ his entire acquiescence in the yield at the beginning of the third 
fcenee." He even read it himself race of their kings. The popes laid all 
- the pulpit at Cambray," and ei- their biahops who had asai^tod at thia 
tadthe people "to respect and obey" council under an interdict, and would 
not take it off till everything waa re- 
*tiginallT, as I have frequently ob- stored aa before the cooncU.' 
^d, all biahopa, and the popes tliem- But it waa in the eleventh century 
r«s, were chosen by the people. After- that the great diapute arose betweea 
»idB the metropohtans interfered, and the popea and the emperora of Ger- 
itttheprincea reserved to themselves many, about the right of Imi>eBiWtM-e. 
light of approbation, and thus ail This consiated, originally, in the prince, 
teta and biebopa were chosen toll the or chief, putting a clergyman into the 
*aof Henry 111. of Germany.' But poaseasioaof any estate or fief, and waa 
^Twarda the popes olainied the right done by the dehvery of a boiiffh, or in 
k-omination to all the greater livings; suchotbermanneras that in which lay- 
"&g made the first attempts of this men had been asttally invested by the 
Ck XD. France, where they took advan- same persona. But because, upon the 
Boftheweaknessof that monarchy, death of any incumbent, the priests 
^y then began te give out, that the used to dehver the ring and the crosiw 
•ops of Rome were appointed by of the deceased bishop (by which the 
KsaChriat to be the supreme legiala- election of a. new biahop had been used 
■■ of the universal church, and that to be irrevocably confirmed) to aoma 
Other bishops derived their autho- person of their own choosing, before 
i~ from them. Opposition was made the vacancy waa notified to the prince, 
3iese claims, but it was ineffectual ; an order waa given that those ensigns 
I. from the time of Lewis the Meek, ofapiritual power ahoaldbetransmitted 
^Opean princes in general suffered to the prince immediately upon the 
itaselves to be divested of all autho- death of any bishop, and then he deli- 
r in religious matters. vered them to whom he pleased; after 

Po gain thia point, many memorials, which the same ensigns were again 
\ luts of former times, were forged solemnly deliyered by the metropolitan 
ttiis age, and especially " the famous bishop. After muon contention, and 
>rotal epietles," said to have been much war and bloodshed npon the 00- 
tttea by the primitive bishops of caaion, it was compromised, by the 
toe. They are generally fathered Pope's consenting that the emperor 
on " Isidore, bishop of Seville," who should invest by the dehveiy of a ecep- 
ed in file sirih century.' tre, and not of a ring or crosier, which 

were easigns of a spiritual authority.* 
S"3;,'ivrp."393. V.) Cent. xviL B«t.ii. The prinapal actor in thia great scene 

BinioQ on Ohurcb Bevonura, p. Bl. (P.) ' Sueur, A, D. 991. [P.) 

MMbetoi, II- p. laS. (/■.) Caul, Ix. Pt. 0. ' Mijsliolm, II, pp. ISfl-Ml. tF.) Cent. iL 
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ms GngotjXn, iiixK ia » ttxnai a.t Mnvd with the ntmoatindigu 
tlte Latenn, decided that if anT taritop rdnctauce."* 
KcdT«d hit«3thiiie trtaa & UTnan, Another part of the spiritM 
bcAh he aad the Iftjinaa ahooH be «t- cUtmeO b; the pop«B it that of 
eoBBumicaled. ing disp^nsatioiiB to do win 

In IIW the popes prrtcmded to have otherwise be atUawfdl; u>il ftoi 
k light oicr bU beocnces; sod that all relsiiDg the Bereritf of diteii 
tnaslstioiis 6ofn Wie we to uiotber remitting the peDUtcc« tbat ta 
were the ^epeatl privilege of the see of enjoiaed for ein (which, tn tw 
Buue.' This right, however, was tiot it to be imagined that ther 1 
follj asserted before it was done bv In- power of forgiving' sin itaetf f 
mKentllL in ibe thirteenth rentiorv, onntmiiei'tm), the^ easily {MM 
who assumed -to himsdf. as pope, the idea of their having n pm" ' 
power <^ disposing of all oSi»3 in the it, and, which was tb« sa 
chnrch, wheth^ higher or lower, and thdr muldag it to be no MB. kf>i 
of cresting bishops, abbots, and canons eummistion. 
at pleasure And though the popes It wa« the wants and thvam 
had formerly been strennoDs advocMes the popes that first led thom fa 
for the free choice of biEhops, against the«e indalgencea, Thu pcfpcm-j 
theencroacbmeDtsofthecntperors, this they were settled atArignea,«l 
pope, and many oflus soccessors, over- able tn draw somncfa as tlief bin 
torned all those laws of election, re- to do ironi Italy, bad nrxntm UM 
serving to themselves the revenues of methods of getting weaUh. THTJ 
the ricbfst benefices, conferring- vacant only sold inaul^nceiB non ^"^8 
places npon their elients and cteotnres, than fbrmcriy, bnt disposod pMl 
and often deposing bishops who had of scandalona liconcee of all oMl 
been duly elected, and snbgtitnting an excessive jniae. John XXIL« 
others with a high hand iu tbi:*ir room, partjenlarly active in pmniatiM ■ 
The bishops, however, opposed thei^ abominable traffic. Ho tfikif*^ 
encroachments, bat generally to little taxes and niles of the *P^^ 
purpose. chamber, and made them nun^ 

Lewis IX. of France " secnred the able, thongfa he was not the aM 
rights of the Gallican Church "in this of them. '■ 

respect "by that famous edict, known. .. The height towhieh the |i«f^ 
WthenameoftheProjinaficSdncd'o™." their Bd«t>cates, canted Iwh jM 
'ThiB, howercr, did not make the popes sions in this way ia iadeed ^aM 
renounce their pretenaons, and their Innocent III., aboutlK'<6,dMMiA 
legates acted with all the insolence and out of the plentitnd« of (W | 
tjTanny of their masters in the conn- power, the pope ooold " of b " 
tries into which they were sent; inso- pcnse beyond right ;" and »oe 
Mnch that Alexander IV. made, " in other decrees the popta eitj 
1256, a severe Ian gainst the avarice power of disnenaing c 
and frauds of these corrnpt ministers, apostles, and the a- 
which, however, thev easily evaded by Gratian, the Ian 
theb friends and tlieir credit at the serted that all n 

COTirt of Eome." At last Leo X. en- the Pope, but the Po^ . 

gagedFlilndflI.''toilbrogatetliePrfH7- man. And " Cardinal i T atnf , ^m 

xlif Sanflio7i,..,nDi to substitute of the popes, affirmi that th^^ - 

its place another body of laws, mora do all tkings that they will, «<■ 

vantageous to the pa " " ' 

th« Ciiacordati" but 1 




^iri H^ai,-, 

N r^iMh in. p. iM, (^j B«c 1. L-ti I ij«i til. 
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villi, and so cotild do more than Another prerogative olaicacd and 
himself-" ' long eierciaed by the popes, aud jet 

ere are too many inBtancea in his- most clearly agaiiist all ancient custom, 
af the popeH reducing these pre- was that of ctuling and presiding in all 
JUS into practice, by actually councils ; whereas originaUy, as I have 
ling diapenfiations to do things obaerved, it waa the huBiness of the 
lly evil, eBpeciaJly to release per- metropolitan of each district, and 
from the obligation of oaths. In afterwards they were called by the 
Casimir, king of Poland, having temporal princes, firat the emperor of 
d to a nionaatery. deputies were Constuntinople, and then other princes 
to the Pope, and no absolved him in their several statoe. In Germany 
his vows, and permitted him to it had ahvaya been the cnstom for the 
le thegovemment of his kingdom,* metropolitans to preside in their conn- 
fioe n, having reqnii-ed Henry, oils; but in the year 1047 the Pope 
of England, to re-e^blish Dun- claimed a right of sending hia legates 
in the archbishopric of York, and to preside in them,' And, in time, this 
Vtng that he had swore he never claim, though the novelty of it was 
t do it as long as ho lived, the easily proved, came to be uuivereally 
answered, " I am Pope ; if you acquiesced in, and nothing but the 
lo what I require, I wdl absolve factions of the popes themselves could 
f that oath." The king, however, ever have led the world to think or act 
ted it." Henry II. of England, otherwise. Bat after the great schism 
[g sworn to fuldl his father's will, in the popedom, in which there were a 
ned an absolution from the Pope, long time two popes, and aometiraes 
Ijerenpou deprived his brother of three, there was an absolute necessity 
itates, and reduced him to a pen> of calling u oonncil, and giving it a 
. At the Council of Constance, power of censuring, degrading, and 
XXiri. drew from many cardinals making popes. 

he wanted to know of them, by A new power now being established 
linff them from the oath of secrecy in the world, viz. that of Uie popes and 
I Miey had taken.* The popes the biahopa, a power governed by 
atwajs granted dispensations to maxims unknown to the world before, 
r within the prohibited degrees of a new system of lawa was of course 
ngninity. Martin V. is said to introduced by it. This obtained the 
jiven leave to aman to marry hia name of canon law, consisting ori^. 
ister. nally of the decrees of general councils 

other power in spiritual matters, and synods, and then of the constitu- 
. has been claimed by tlio pnpeH, tioas of popes, and decisions made by 
(of c(iBattwffi^i'on,orthedec5anng the court of Borne. In time these laws 
persona should be deemed saints, were collected, and reduced to a system, 
jhe objects of worship. In the and became the object of study and 
nl at the Laieran, in 117P, under practice to a new set of lawyers, as the 
nder III., " canonization was Roman civil law had been before. 
3 among the greater and more The first collection of ecclesiastical 
tant causes, tae cognizance of canona was published towards the end 
belonged to the pontiff alone." ' of the fouitn century, by Stephen of 
Bo.yQ(PopeiT,i,p.M. (;-.)"Qn«j<m,TiU Ephesus, and it was received with 
iquloquidiiberst.stlaiunUolti.atiilcpiuB umveraal applause. The Church of 
'v!C^v^''T'o!'L°'''^'^''"^'^''"''' Homemade use of this collection till 
l^^^'> ' ' t''*'' "if Dionysins Eiiguus appeared, 

td^ a™ Pol™, iL p. «tfc (P.) in the sixth century. These canons 

ihelmf'lLp. tOB. (/".) CoQt. »11. Pt. a. 

ket. iJii. t Floury. (/•.] 
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imi 'iuTPsam "iie tmzicd* jssiexiily iHuifgd '3j jgre a.i nil in j^^nBEctioi^ 
ipoiieit 11 die -smiBDiB 'voa jmit joeanmi^ :aa av ^amm. low; sSet titt 
Ml 1. iiDtfg. TnesL. TD romxi ':iifr idbp- ytjiziuiL jonanesK, ami dis OB nAnei 
Tman^ ir -JH^rr ieereeaL- ~ "ill x -JvasaaraiifcdTxiiixerBiaizj YUL* 

lix "die ewszii -i^rtnr^die-siileetZQiL Iiidfle& the amnL Imr Boa oeiv Imb 
•if !Aaniu ']v ZsflOL'rs n* Snrile ~vaB nrp^iiy auuiiuiisiL in. ffngTaml, ail 
^nuuMieci. nmzMued it "se loimcis iiimgn & JOESBe&aiL was pEopoKalB 
Tpiii 3L ' I n eac i^ vt-p», ?:aixc&. bui a^ 3uiiib je iz;. aiA vfrpme wu Micr 
TTsam. imi Mma if dae ieexenkL lecaaa acsed imzi esacntaaiL. Bat ik hi 
V '^iie pnpcB. *ii '2SB tbne if ZdcnoEsuL ^r^ivTiIiel. in I^«^ ** t&d tiil BBch etr 
▼hn iiefi 31 T^^L- Tins 'Team; ^ xoEat stf^txon. -if zsta ^^Mw^wa imi Bsfe il 
ami Uznozazzc mc lil "sm Lezazs if zae ^^icuh wnicn. won qdbl reaana d ihniP 
^fjQKt iir "die irac imr ■ ^g«pn^w» -visn r^fmin in. ann^ cbx^ aadi » vol 
JirzpfL imi ^i^c "^la^ Juaterv "mm dbr aiiirifary 31 lae jkbps snii cariomv 
aian.7 xntoses imnaaiwraKd^ Yheas ^sm ^-mmlm ,37 wa tti 1^ dinigB a 
4e;s^»taL Jeczza jiui aa ■itaiO' linees Imrs >if ;sis knufs pzoEOgixDveL"^ JUi 
'Shan 'ii -stiaiii "ssb -arswisr if ^zu D<ni«& ic is piKnaps b«£ac9r that zhie csnanbi 
ami 'me fisniirr oc ^le 3iaiiaT:ft.-'~ Tlte *""""* ^ i muiiui anojecc fio tiiB rentniii 
di&tnltf af rrid;rbi«r bisocua. JTenrr 'susa. zsuui azrr novr ^ftHiem of tbeMM 



Kt-r*- '"* incrsfliieii cviauae ieennais: jimi ataald. be emKCed witbaat 
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i»iie Dow^r •:«€ jnHgmy ^ii^QL b«9mr ■zxeseeqL Tbeis reoiaiiiSr kovcw; 
thtiT^^ zivQEL to ^ie poctsa. so chos ^^ tauun. lasw hsve been gnda^f 
iiCZ-tiAia ii Same n^t^-nZ^ ^isj oe- jpn^ into diBaae,. and tke wliafe poit 
^ums.** ' taw of OK «p6ri£sdE£ Amriav m intt 

G^asuB, w!io male a ecIjeesiaK of ici»^»iifimneariB w>vbeLlxnniiifvd| 
^aiir.n» in the twirinifa. ' j e niiify. wenfi abnocscnce and eontempt. 
h^r^ml ':hi» i^ ^rzod 'iecrscaia in uwo im- Tlie pey^ and exfieriar m^ t( 
pfjiTAat artidi^fi, ^iz. tbe amhi ^rirr of splisadoar aaamoed br tbe wpm In* 
tib^ p^^p^ftr amii ti» mmmiities ct'tfae sa&nstlr curmpoadcd to tiw poitf 
^i^xjcr, Tnr ha TwatfnrarFi^ tiiot tlie wiuidLtfai^a«n}-.xsm: aadtbeflattedii 
JiOf^9 ar^ net borxzid bj the caausasy. wiiicb tlier Iiaie reeeiTed ham tlif 
aikd that the tlerjgj cannot be tried b j imrtiians ^ve lOiBedmfis been in i^ 
tbe laitT in an j eaaeff. Tbe eoastitiL- nij^best degree abominable and Utf* 
tH>ru ^A tbe pop^s, afber tbia eompflak- pbeBicRi&. 

tiTiiB 6f Gtatian, tnmed npon tbe Wbzle tbe impenal power oontiinA 
nkaxinui cr>ntatned in it ; ana jet, as bo mark of mqpect was paid to ^ 
th^ power of the popes increased, tber PPP» tbat vas noi paid to cttir 
Icv'MpA awaj tbe sca^old hj wbiditb^ nsMpe^aidilnsbcqpa^orpatriarcbs. Bit 
ba/1 fieen assisted in eHmt>ing to tbxs after tbej obtained aoyereign powffi 

bright of power. For Fatber Simon .^. . « .„ ^ ,^^ umA 

says that tbe decrees of Gratian aie coL^SSS.ftiJ^S2iKi?h2„iffib^ 
not valaed at Bome^ nor tbe books of ^» ■»% Anitin, tbe mook, aii^ wafts it o** 
d^^etab, bnt «o fer « ttey goit tkdr ^^^ il^g^iA^™ «lSS£l'5; 



t- — — — • — ' " ~~ moony; inso eh, , ^ -^____ 

jmrjf^rtWf the great pnnciple of tbe yeum Imt in a weak, rickety eciiDstftatiaB,fll 
r/;nrt of Itome Mnns, tbat tnc pope is ""S?* weU wiekksd by aevnal haufl^i^iMlrtJ 

aU,v« all law, wbSh was indSeTthe Sd'SSS^.^uiS^bS^tteSSSffi 

great O) jf^ of Gratian.* gave it daisjhrooU to hinder ita gnywfh ; ai tkt 



statutes oipnmuon, of sMrtaiatm, of j>nrai«Hr<k 

,^. ,^ ,-, *<^» y«* nothing coold effectutdly repnm tti 

( AtMc4//U«, pp. 145, 107. (F.) numjtcr, till mvr English iTercMiet. Kng Vmtf 

I VfUi. p. 2W. fp.) VIII., gave it a mortal woaiML*!Si«r7A9«» 

» K.io.ir, A. I). KiH. (P.) Ed. 1735, L jp. S77. ▼ "«- 

« H«nrOTith IHmuAirne, p. IS. fP.) 7 Neal's mBtoiy. L pi IL (P.) IdalmM^U^ 

^ tof Cliujvli ItovauM, p. 88. U*.) p. W. «- \ * 
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fther obtained likewise the same titles, having sent to the chnrch of St. John of 
and the same marks of reverence and the Lateran a crown of gold, with which 
^eepect, which had been claimed by he had been presented by Anastasins, 
other princes; and several of these the emperor of Constantinople, Pope 
cmg[lit to have been appropriated to di- Hormisdas put it on his tiara. Afber- 
^mity. The title oiholineee was ofben wards Boniface YIII., in his quarrels 
ffiYen by one bishop to another, but it with Philip the Fair, to show that 
^ras appropriated to the bishop of things temporal ought to be subject to 
Xpnie about the year 1000.^ The cere* things spiritual, as a mark of this 
ftiony of the adoration of the Pope, double authority, used two cro¥ms in- 
sffcer his election, was borrowed from stead of one, and to them John XXII. 

gaganism.' This was always done to added a third, but with what particular 
le Roman Pontifex Maximus, and it view is not said.' 
la done by the cardinals to the Pope, The stvle that has sometimes been 
keated upon the altar for that purpose, assumed by the popes, and made use of 
^Tlie customs of kissing the feet, and in addresses to some of them, without 
leing carried on men's shoulders, were their declining it, is truly blasphemous. 
ikiso borrowed from the Romans or Martin IV., 1621, " having excommu- 
fioLB Northern nations. " Dioclesian or- nicated the people of Sicily, would not 
flained, by a public edict, that all sorts be persuaded to absolve tnem till, by 
4>f persons should prostrate themselves their ambassadors, prostrate on the 
"before him, and kise his feet;" and for earth," they entreated it, sa3ring, " O 
ikda purpose he had a " pantofle, or la/mh of God, that takest away the sine 
lOtip^r, enriched with gold, pearls, and of the world, gi-ant us thy peace,*'* The 
prec ious stones." * It was Gregory mthers of the Council of the Lateran 
vJLl. who ordered in council that even said to Pope Leo X., " We respect your 
princes should kiss the feet of the Pope divine majesty ; you are the husband 
^ly.* But Valentine is said to have of the church, the prince of the apos- 
been the first pope whose feet were ties, the prince and king of all the 
kissed after consecration by the car- universe." They entreated also that he 
^dinals and other persons present, in would not let them lose the salvation, 
827. and the life, which he had given them. 

The popes, to show their superiority adding, " Thou art the pastor, and the 
to other sovereigns, have assumed a physician, thou art a God;" and de- 
iriple crown. At first they wore only clared that he had all power in heaven 
a bonnet, a little higher than usual, and in earth? The canonists often 
very much like the Phrygian mitres, gave the popes the title of Bominus 
which were used by tne priests of Beus noster, which, indeed, had been 
pybele; but Clovis, king. of France, assumed by Domitian. "PaulV. ... 

caused his picture to be put in the first 
- » Sueur, A. D. 866. (P.) page of divers books dedicated unto 

.^iS^cS^/Wy'i.^-SeT^SX gp. iriti'„«'i8 ij;ecriptioB^a«fo V., 

JBuUtiHHUWhitlocke" 1706, T^.181. Yet, according Flce-jDeO;" and " Sixtus I V . SUtteied 

to SirThomas Smith, a king or queen of England to be inscribed OU a triumphal arch 

fti as profoundly worshipped as a pope. " No man ^^^^^.^ j x^ -l^^^ «««« ^AQA. 

•peajfeih to the prince, nw aerveS.^ the table, erected tO him, anno 1484, 

bat in o,/orrUum and Reeling. All persons of , ^^^^^ ^^i, ^„^. modemrU habenat, 

Sf *T^® Sfo^*"^^ ^"""^ ^ ' ^"^^^ « «^«» »»» *«^ dicerU esse Dtu*: » • 

%km.t in the chamber of presence, where the cloath 

ftf Estate is set, no man dare waike, yea, though 

tiie prince be not there, no man dare tarry there, > Histoire des Papes, III. p. 425. (P.) 

but bare-headed." The Commontetalth of England, « Ilibt. of Popery, III. p. 441. (P.) "Agnus 

B. It Cb. iy.^tn. 1633, pp. 103, 104. See this passage De, qui tollts peccata mundi, dona nobis pacem." 

•pidied to another subject^ M. Repos. YI. p. 226. Hist. 1736, II. p. 66. 

• Hist, of Popery, lit p. 840, Ao. (P.) Bd. 1736, ' Basnage, II. p. 55Q. (P.) 

n. p. 17. » History of Pouery, I. 'ft. ^^ ^P^ -Wa^V 

4^ueur,AD.ni. (P,) p. 51. 
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A c!rcumBta.iice nhioh b1io\ts the Hon^ver, time, and the ditninnlioitf I 

Spirit of the papacj m a particnlarlj their power, has at length ibM 1 1 

strong light, ia, that Gregory VII., the great deal towards it; uij) m%^ 

I most amUtiona of aU the popes, and bishopB of Rome sink to tl ' — 

vho contributed more than any other other bishops in the Chriati. 

le the power and pride of the they will [jrobsibly aoqiure ^ 

popedom, was canonized, and a parti- of their primitive ancoatorsi,' 

cnlar office, or form of prayer, was they will be do longer wh^ j 

composed to his honour. This was in- call popes. 

troduced hy Aleiauder Vll., and was It may exinte our gratitnd 

read in theohnrehwof Bomeandother bleasinga of tho Rpforma twn 

puts of Europe i and whatever in hia hack apon the state of thw^ 

life ought to muke hiu memory odious, while it was subject to tj 

'i recited in this office as an heroic power. The popes seem to h 

'&ction. It was also authoriecd by this ooantry in a state a 

Benedict XIII, Bnt all Europe were dependence than an^ othsr in 

affended at it.' To this the obligations tlutt 

a giving one character of tube ConqueroraDdotheraof (* 

I a set of men bo numerous and so were under to them, contrihiL 

I -varions aa the po])ea have been, but, in little. All the rights and pw 

I {^eral, since they have become sove- the English clergy were, i~ 

feign princes, they have had all the the hands of the Pope, who ti 

I &Uies and vices of other sovereign at his pleasure, and who hodj 

|>rtnces, and have spent their revenues lute nomination to all the ridM. 

in the same manner; more especially fices in the country. Thosa | 

{as their power was short, and the general filled with foreigneniM 

office not hereditary) in enriching their Italians, who never so tnnclL 

families and de^ndenta. At one their dioceses, or the coanti^Ji 

period they were, tor many sucoessions, their revenues remitted to tbnr ' 

snousterB of wiokedneBa ; using svery by which t 

I wrt, and making no scruple even of drained of imtnenae sums. 

I ^nrder, to gain their ends. A man also disposed even of the ri 

more abandoned to vice, of the njoat the most lucrative jiJkc^; j 

atroctouB kinds, than Alexander VI. neither the king, nor aay otlMV 

wait perhaps never known; and Leo X., in England, had anjtfaing tn J 

the |rreat patron of learning, waa ex- of in the church. 

ceedingly debauched, and probably an This was ill brooked fajr t 

atheist.- our Norman princes aoai Ia_ 

, It must be acknowledged, however, no redress was fou&d Tor tU* j 

f Hai, many of the popes have been tho reign of thnt BpinUd 

I inen who would have adorned any Edward III., who piOMed mi p 

^tioo in life; being, in the worst the statute of pram'jura, ^ n 

times, patterns of virtue, and aotoatcd presentations to livings wiL— 

by the best intentions in the world, tingdom were token Irotn tka { 



i power te reform and a 



- appointed to be in thm 

ccomplinh tho his eubjects. But bUH ttie 



m 



But Ihey n 

their own courta, or to accomplish tbo Ms eutijects. Jiut Blill Uie pOHt M 

othar relbrmatiions they projected, conjiidorahle power. a> in Um EoibC 
titles to advowscoa. kod uifMbM 

Y ) the conrt of Bome. And tBiUMfc-^ 

jVrWui? the seventh of Riohand IL. tfa* !»■ 

.nd~Fnut...'!m>iuid.iicai(Ut of nomination to boRe&oei iHlbMlAl 

— ,^.,..^. , utUicmbluoklniEliihiiiivuii. ■,-■-' . . - 

to H* w)url (uciBemn tliBir bid BOt m tcrtb." 



niaMn d« Pipu, n. p U), V. B. an 

"AipAail CrArn. tbo (lUiiuu* pnlDtsr, . . 
Bd br Uio tbcD IViHi for taylna (a 
the &«» ol rcUnnd Fnul. . . . n{ 
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of cenfirmatioii, o£ the translation of against the kinff or his orown, or who- 

bishops, and of excommunication.^ ever bronght tnem into England, <x 

The interferenoe of the papal power did receive or execute them, tney were 

received another check in the r^gn of declared \x> be out of the king s pro- 

- "Richard IL For, whereas^ before \hsA, tection, and should forfeit their ffoods 

• tiiube the archbishOfM of Oanterbury and chattels to the king; and should 

•and York might, "/by virtue of bulls be attached by their bodies, if they 

from Bome, assemble the clergy <^ may be found.^ - 

their several iprovinces, at what time " From this time no convocation of 

and place they thought fit, without the clergy could be called wiUiout the 

leave obtained from the crown,- and all king's writ, and they could co^ult on 

iihe oancMM and constitutions concluded wii& matters only as he should think 

'spon in those svnods were binding proper to lay before them^ but still 

■without any £Eirtner ratification fh>m theu" canons were binding without the 

4iie- king; " an act passed in the six- king's assent, till the act of tupremacy 

rteeisith year el this reign^ " called j^rce- imder Hienry YIIL This prinoe as- 

9$un/ire;\hj> which it was enacted, that sumed the sole right to the nomination 

4f ■ lury. 'did.- purchase translations - to and confirmation of bishops; and to 

Jbeneooes, processes, sentenceg-of ex- the great mortification of the cler^, 

tfomniumcatioQ, bulls, or any other he also took to himscdf the first-fruits 

iBstmments, from the court of Eome, of all the benefices.' 

i'KoarsH]ftQty,Lx».S. (P.) * ibid. II. Bp. S, 10, «o. (P.) l70S,p.l5. . 



APPENDIX I. 

■ «•"#■■'• • • • 

TO 

PARTS X. AND XI. 

THE HISTOBY OF COUNCILS. 

To the preceding history of the clergy their decrees were universally recieived 
in generaiL and of the bishops and in the Christian church. It doies not 
pppes in partioular, it may not be appear, however, that what they re- 
j ^^ntM to add a separate account of the solved on these occasions was directed 
4sa«oo{Z« or .asseniblies of the .bishops by any imme^te inspiration, for that 
and clergy, which make a great figure would have superseded all reasoning 
ia.thehwtorycrf'.the Christian church, and debates upon the s^lnect, and 
These assumed a mpst undue authority, consequently aU difference of opimon. 
and have been one of the principal Whereas they appear to have delated 
eapports of the greatest corruptions among themselves, on some of these 
of (Sristian doctnneand discipline. occasions, with a considerable degree 
We find in the book of Acts, that of warmth. And though they con- 
when matters of considerable conse- elude their advice to the UentileOhns- 
quence occurred, all the apostles, or as tians about the observance of the 
many of them as conveniently could, Jewish ceremonies, with saying that ^ 
assembled, to consult about it, and »eewe(Z goocf to tfte HoIaj (JH.o%\..wvai\» 
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f(s, they probably only meant, tliat 
they were fully persuaded that the 
regulations which theypreHcribod wore 
proper iit themaelTes, and therefore 
agreeable t« the mind and will of God ; 
beiag cons<^ons to themaelves that 
they were under no improper biaa. If 
they had been conjcioua of any par- 
ticular iUumination at that time, they 
would probably have mentioned it. 
Such, however, was the respect in 
which the apoatles were held, that 
even their advices had the force of de- 
oreca, and in general were implicitly 
conformed to. 

When the apostlea were dead, it waa 
natural for the bishopa of particular 
churches to aaaemble on similar occa- 
aiona ; and thhugh they could not have 
the aathority of the apoatles, that 
office becoming eitinct with those who 
were first appointed to itj yet, as 
thci'e wnB no higher aathority in the 
charch, had they contented themselves 
with merely giving advice, and oon- 
iined their decteiona to mattera of dis- 
cipline, they would hardly have been 
disputed. But it haa been pretended 
that general councilaj consisting of 



enced by the love of trotb. 
determined just as tlie *i 
the popee, who sitmiDoaed 
pleaaed to direct. Accord! 
are, aa might be eiiiect4>d, 
atances of the decrees of eo; 
being contrary to those 
whioh oould not have Ixmd 
they had been all guided l>; 
of tmth. 

Though Arianiam ira^ 
by the Cotincil of Nice, >l 
Uahed at the Oooncil of 
which was aa much a geai 
aa the other, and also in '' 
of Seleocia and Sirmii 
also a remarkable instAnM 
crees of councils, in whicii 
them selves have presided, i 
ing: one another, aa thoee ar< 
and Constautinoplo, 



power of the apostiea, and have even 
absolute authority in matters of faith. 
But an asaembl^ of ever eo many 
bishops, being only an assembly of 
fallible men, can have no juot claim to 
infallibility; nor indeed was this a 
thing that was pretended to in early 
times. Our Lord did, indeed, promise, 
that when two or three of his disciples 
were gathered together in his name, 
he would be in the midat of thcra ; 
but this promise, whatever might be 
meant by it, was not made to biiihopB 
iu particular, and might be cl turned by 
two or three in dividual!, aa well aa by 
two or three hundred. 

Besidue, those general coancils, the 
decrees of which nave been niged as 
of the grealest authority, were in 
fimt usemblies of factious men; in 
whoM proceediogH there was not even 
thd ftpi-eanince of their being influ- 



of Cyr, and Dtas oF Bdcssa,'! 
ceived them into their body, al 
doi bishops; whercaa, the C" 
Constantinople, which la 
fifth general council, and « 
by the Po{)% condemned th 
able hereti<;a.' 

The Council of Constantii 
decreed, that images ■wren i 
endured in Christian churclu 
as the second Council of 
only allowed them to b« ctf 
even to be worshipped. T 
the Lateran Council of J 
called for no other paipoBa b 
scind the decrees of tbe On 
risa; and whereas ttie C 
Basil had decreed, tbut m c 
bishops is above the pujvs, tl 
Council under Pope Leo, d 
a pope is above a connril. 

Besides, there never hiLa 

any euch tlung a . 

Evea the four first, which a 
boaatedor, had no biahnr 



t ^nenl j 






Q the 



And the Council of 

thority of whioh tLe ' .^ 

much account of, waa 
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least respectable of all the councils, tion of bishops, and appeals. For, 
The chief intention of the crowned councils became less frequent when 
heads, who promoted this council, was they could not be held without the 
to reform the abuses in the court of Pope's leave; and the interruption of 
Acme. But the Pope himself, by his provincial councils was a great wound, 
'legates, presiding in it, pronounced «ays Fleury, to ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
the Protestants, who appealed to it, tion.* 

'heretics before they were condemned The first who seems to have mam- 
by that council, and none were allowed tained the infallibility of councils is 
'to vote in it but such as had taken an Barlaam, who exhorts one of his friends 
oath to the Pope and the Church of to return to the communion of the 
Some. There were hardly fifty bishops Church of Bome, because a council at 
present in it, none being sent from Lyons, being lawfully assembled, and 
several countries. Some tiiat were having condemned the errors of the 
there were only titular bishops, created Greeks, he must then be considered as 
by the Pope for that purpose ; and a heretic, cut off from the church, if 
some had Grecian titles, to make an ^6 did not submit to it. ]3ut Occam, 
appearance of the Greek church con- who lived at the same time, viz. in the 
senting to it. It is also well known fourteenth century, speaks of it as the 
that nothing wa» decided in the council opinion of some doctors only, whiie 
without the previous consent of the others say this infallibility was a 
court of Bome, and the decrees con- privilege of the college of cardinals, 
eluded with an express salvo of all the and others, of the Pope himself. It 
authority of the apostolical see. was a question, however, that did not 

In fact, the Papists themselves have begin to be agitated till that time, and 
found a variety of methods of evading it was then disputed very calmly. It 
the force of general councils, whenever was more openly debated during the 
it has been convenient for them so to differences between the popes and the 
do; as if their decisions depended upon councils; when the councils setting 
a matter of fact, concerning which themselves up above the popes, de- 
they were never pretended te be infal- termined that themselves, and not the 
lible; also, if their proceedinffs were popes, were appointed by God to judge 
not in all respects regular, and if their m the last resort concerning articles 
decrees were not universally received, of faith. The Council of Constance 
as well as if they had not been ap- made no decision on this subject, but 
proved by the popes. If we may judge that of Basil did; saying that it was 
concerning councils by the things that blasphemy to doubt that the Holy 
have been decreed in them, we shall Spirit dictated their resolutions, de- 
be far from being prejudiced in their crees and canons ; while the Pope and 
favour ; their sanction having been his Council at Florence, declared the 
pleaded for things the most repugnant contrary, and it is not yet determined 
to reason and the plainest sense of which of these was a lawful council.' 
Scripture, as has been sufficiently The most eminent of the Catholic 
manifested in the course of this work, writers themselves have maintained 

Councils were most frequent in the different opinions on this subject, and 
times of the Christian emperors at have been much influenced by the cir- 
Constantinople, and of the Christian cumstences in which they wrote. But 
princes of Europe, from the fall of the this was most remarkably the case 
Koman empire till towards the end of with -^neas Sylvius, who had with 
the eighth century. But the publica- great boldnessmaintained the authority 
tion of the forged decretals of Isidore of the Council pf Basil against Euge-» 
at that period made a great change , g^^^, Discourse, p. is. (P.) 

with respect to comicnB, thejunsdic- » Basaase, Hi%t<»xTt»lX.'ft.^\^. v?:^ 
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nias rr. ; bnt "bfltng made Pope (ty 
the name of PiuB II.) " he pnbltBhed 
u, eolenin retractation of nil that he 
liad written" upon, that subject; de- 
claring. " withoat shame or hesitation, 
-that aa ^neas Sylvius ha was a dam- 
nable heretic, but aa Pius IT. he wae 
an orthodox pontiiF,"' At pMnent the 
opinioD. of the infalhbility of the Pope 
Ijoing generally given np by the Catho- 
lics, tbey suppose the seat of infalli- 
bility (for it is an incontrovertible 
maxim with them that there ntnat be 
snch a seat) to be in the coancila,' 

. The Pioteatants themselves had ori- 
ginally no dispute abont the. authority 
of truly general councilH. Luther ap- 
pealed to A general coancil regnlorly 
aseambled, and ei^aged tA<abide byi^ 
■icciraon.' Calvin maintained in ex- 
press terms, that the universal church 
IS infallible, and that God must annul 
Ilia Nolemn pnuniBes if it be otherwise.* 
At present, however, it is not,. I be- 



Ch. u, Sort- sir. 



,IU. p i- 



lieve, tLe opinion of any Pmtf^all 
that any aesembly of men ia inUO' 
But it is thought by some to be In 
and convenient to call such u 
acmbly of diviaee, to defcennine W 
should be the articles of faith it 
ticular established churches, <km 
should hare the cotintenaDce rf 
ticular states. The synod of 

Holland, made decreoa t 

tides of faith, and i 
vigorous a mannen- against li 
did not conform to theni,w 
synod or council coold 
The time ia not ret coran 
nay hope tl'at it is appro 

the absurdity of all ini 

firmer, civil or ecelesiastti»],ia 
of rehgiou, aholl be geoar ~ 
stood and aoknonladged. 

of BVfiTy ralnifller the iti*---' ' ■ 
sKSjir nnd prnUrt, befix 
iisMinWj-, thitldorsccIvB, a m a v M 
rtl] tho doctriuii Uu^t tiiA dadri 
Qfond of Dorti id porf«cilr « ~ " "" " 



staaXTV^ point 
pcful. ttlB^ III 



in. p, Sll. (P.) Ceut. ivi. Boct. 

>g^,iLii.<». m 
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APPENDIX II. 

PAltTS X. AND XI. 

for niK AUTHOSITT OF I'llE SECOLil POWIIS. OR 1 
CIVIL MAGISIIiATE. IN MAITEES OF BEUGION. 

$ have seen the daring attempts to bor of bishops and other ecetmlMlW 
_troduce an arbitraiy authority, tio ae persouB. This usarpntion M UMaW 
lO decide concerning articles of faith, to another, not indwd m ^xoeanra 
as noU as concerning nmttere of disci- the extent to which it haa Iio<« aH9M& 
|)lbicv niade first by the [xipes, who but mnch more abfnrd in it* n«la& 
were nothing more, originally, than Tho former usarpotiDTui w«re of lb 
bishops of the single Church of Rome, tiermj. who might b« suppMKd ia \tm 
and ullerward*, by oonndlj, or a nam- rtudied, and t£erefbr« to hm vndr 
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, the Christdan sjatem ; bat the and bj the gra^e of God we have de- 

lUXter ia by mere laymen, who caunot creed, that wiiioh ought firmly to bQ 

SbBiSnpposed to have given much atten- believed."' But though this greai , 

|B(ni to the sntfject of religion, and prinM says. We have decreed, it ia nrfi 

!UmBei|neiitly must be very ill-prepared probable that be himself bad somuoh | 

no- decide authoritatively concerniag ite as a proper voto ia the resolntioiiB. Xt \ 

^octcinea or rites. Of this nature is he bi^*!! be would hardly have calle^ 

3fceeoc!eaiasticalautbotity which, upon himself an auditor, or an arbltratoi^f 

^ihe Seformation, was transfBrred from though this seems to imply bis having I 

*tlia popes to the ascnlar powers of tho mora power than that of giving a vota, 

'different states of Eaiope, aud more Though it is not quostioued that tbs J 

*««j)eciolly that which was assumed br empeeore generally carried their point* 

tko kings and parliaments of Eugland. with tbe bishops, and got them 1 

^- Hie Roman, emperors, when they make what deorees they pleased, , 

l^iacaine Christians, did, indeed, inter- was by their interest with them, an 

Wecein the business of religion; but it inllueuce over them, and not by » 

'ina either to confirm the election of proper authority. And during the 

Kflliops, (which was soon perceived to prevalence of the papal po,wer, tha 

fcDf considerable importance to them stats wa,s so far from encroaohing upton 

, ravil matters,) or to convoke synods, the cburch, that, ecclesiastios usurped 

4tr general assemblies ; when, aa they upon tbe aecalar power, so as even to 

a^rehendcd, tho peace of the etatie make and depose kings. 
iras in danger of being disturbed by A series of facts, relating to tho 

Iwraaies and factions m the church, ecclesiastical history .of England, will 

Sot though they sometimes signed the abundEintly confirm what I have bera , 

decrees of the synoda, it was never advanced concarniiig the usurpation of J 

' ipposed that their vote was necessary ths rights of Christ and of God, by 1 

the validity of them; and though the civil magistracy of this kingdom. I 
litBj regulated tbe revenues, and other When Henry VIII. shook off his \ 

tfaingsof an external naturereapecting dependence upon the Pope, in 1531| , 

'tbe ohnrch, they never presumed to he was far from abolishing theic 

.pronounce either by their own single usurped and anti-christian power. Sa 

■athority, or that of tbe senate in cob- only transferred it from the Pope to ' 

junction with them, what was truth or himself, claiming tbe title of soh and | 

what wua falsehood, what ceremonies supreme head of iha Charoh of Etig- I 

«aght to be admitted, and what ought laaid. Tbe absurdity of acknowledging 1 

to be rejected, as has been done by the a layman as supreme head of an eccler 1 

oivil governors of Europe since the aiastical body, was a thing so new and ' 

£efortnation. strange, that the clergy woald not adi- 

Constantine, wbo was himself presi- mit it at first witbout tliis clause, Ag 

dent, or moderator, in tbe Council of fair a» it ia agreeable to tite laws of 

Nice, speaking to the bishops on that Ohriat. But f^r a year or two, viz. 

occasion, said, ns was mentioned be- in 1633, the act of mqirsmaaj, as it J 

iiare, " Ye are bishops of things within wajj called, passed the parliament^ and. I 

the church, but I am bishop as to ex- tbe convocation also, without thiiit J 

tomob." And long afterwards, when clause. I 

the civil and ecclesiastical powers were By this celebrated act the whola I 

much more intermired, Onarletoagne, powerof reforming herenies and error%, I 

in a letter to the churches of Spain, m doctrine and worsliip, was trans- fl 

Bays, concerning the council whicn he ferred front the Pope to the king, with- I 

had held at Frankfort. " I have taken out any regard to the rights of synod* ■ 
f:ilace among the bishops, both a» an 1 

auditor and arbitrator. We have seen, i MiIof»Hi«Lof Frauoo, p.ns. (p.) 1 
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_.■ councils of clergy; and without Mary, Queen Elieabetli, and Chliibl. 
giving any liberty to those who cnuld all published inetructione or i 
Mot comply with the public standard, tiona, concerning matters of 
k^Jhie act eipresses that "the king,,., without the consent of the ' 
n heirsand sacce3Sor8,.,.bingsoT this oonvocation assembled, and 
jftlm, shall have full power and an- them upon the clerg- 
fcority to visit, repress, redress, re- penalty of premnnire. i 
"^ina, order, correct, reBtrain and Qneen Eliza,both of this 
mend, all errors, heresies, ahuaes, prerogative, that she ironld 
.trotempts and enormities whatsoever the parliament to pass auv I 
rfceyhe.'" It was also ordered in this amondmeat or a.lt«ration of 
P Jeifrn, that " all appeals which before ceremonies of the church i 't 
\ k^ been made to Bome," were " to he she said, an invasion of her 

£ade to his majesty's chancery, to he tive. By one clanse 
ded and determined as the manner formity the ([iieeD v 
( iiow is, h^ delegates."* with the advice of her an 

■ • .This tmg. indeedi in his letter to or metropolitan, to onlain 
|tte convocation at Tori, aasTired them farlhur c«remoniee and ri 
"liat he claimed nothing more by the had it not been for this 

Itpremo™ than what Christian princes reserve of power to moke wl 

1 primitive times assamed to them- tions her majesty thonfflit fit. 
■selves in their own dominions. Bnt archbishop Parker, that sfas 
Mjle contrary of this may easily he de- have passed the act."' 

L monstrated. For, by an act passed in It ia not easy to 

I'Jhe thirty-first year of this rei^n, it claims of Henry "VIII. ai 
y Vas enacted, that whatsoever hia ma- Elizabeth with that article 
*■ sty should enjoin ia matters of re- Church of England (XX.) 
rion, should be obeyed by all his asserts that the ''Church h;itb, 

pbjects. Such language as this was thority in controvereiea of 

ever held by any of the Christian Church be meant the cl«rgj. 
JDperors. Enghsh clergy, as a badr, 

WThe words of Mr. Hooker, who is from having aoy hand in _ 
Bnerally allowed to be one of the of reformation, that tbej 

iblest advocates of the Chnroh of as far as ever lay iu their f _, 

r Snp^Iand, are very express b> this par- sides, if it be granted that tUi 
pJ^iMe. He says, "If the whole ecdesi- hte power is in the churcrb. tim' 
Ikstical state stand in need of being mation itself was onlutrfnl, 
Visited and reformed; or when any that Henry VIII. ajidoi»ro*h« 
part of the church is infested with have done in this bn«ineaa i^ 1^ 
errors, Bcliisms. heresies, &c.. what- own confession, nnjnstilMUa. 

soever spiritnal powers the legates had After the act of sn prMoocy, tl 

from the see of Rome, and exercised beno obsoluteneceEStty &iroarkiMM 
iu right of the Pope, for remedying of consult even the parliuurot bmk lib 
evils, without violating the laws of sabject. HeDry.however^rctwnBrclM 
Ood or nature; as much, in every de- to do it, in order to giTo tha aO^^ 
Kree, have our laws fnlly granted to sanation to hte own decisiantt. X6b 
the king for ever, whether he thinks the fiunous lawof th« fi'r m fi'iiht.i^ 
fit to do it hy ecclesiastical synods, or monlj called the bloodm Hotmlr^ mk 
otherwise, aoconling to law."' which was entitled An Art /oc flii "* ' 

" ""* "' ' " ^-- n- \iy of Opiaivnt in M 

lom.ny lAe Cltnatiim 
was an act of puUanwai, p 
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in the year 1538.^ In this act was a In the life of Mr. Whiston we HaVe 
ratification of several of the most im- a remarkable instance of the very little 
portant doctrines or articles of popery, consequence which the Chv/rch of En^- 
and it continued in force to the end of land, as it is generally understood, is 
thia kin^s reign. In a very short time of in deciding religions controversies. 
five hundred persons were imprisoned For when a convocation had sat upon 
in consequence of it, among whom was his writings concerning the doctrine of 
the famous bishop Latimer. ^ the Trinity, and pronounced tbrin to 
This king seems even to have claimed be heretical and dangerous, Qneen 
an infallibility, equal to that which Anne interposed, and not choosing to 
had been arro^ted by the popes, and ratify their sentence, all the proceed- 
to have acted m all respects as if he ings came to nothing:. Thus, a:i was 
had the consciences and the faith of observed on the occasion, the voice of 
all his people at his absolute disposaL a woman, which the apostle Paul does 
Fotr in the thirty-second year of his not allow to be even heard in the 
reim, it was enacted " that all decrees church, had more weight than that of 
and ordinances, which shaJl be made all the churchmen in a body. * Can 
and ordained by the archbishops, 
bishops, and doctors, and shall be pub- England. Of this princeas, whose decision that 

Uahe/with the Ws advice and con- g'St^S??S^*2.'r^SS''^ri^X 

nrmation, by his letters patent, m and to her annalist Cl»nul«}», Elizabeth appeared during 

upon the matters of Christian faith, *J« ^^s^i ^^ *^/**^^?^* *'^f^-«"*»^-, Ho 

* J , « T *""''"^* *» y ^"' *" "**r" Hl 11 tl»«« describes her policy : " Quum tamen Ula, ut 

and. lawtui ntes ana ceremonies, sriail nayigium ingmente tempestato, sese moderant, 

be, in every point thereof, believed, ad Romans rellglonis normam sacra audiret, et 

^l^^^^A »-»;] «NJL^^.»«.Arl 4-rx «n i-ni-^-r^i^r. SBiplus confitcretur, Imo Cardlnalc Polo asperius 

obeyed, and performed, to all intents i„£rpellante, se R<Anano.CathoUcam pr» t^re 

and purposes, upon the pams therem mortis profiteretur." HUt. i. p. 21. 

comprised provided nothmg be or. ..JS.'^^^/^afSdtrSSSiJSSjSSS 

aamed contrary to tne laws 01 the to be read to the peoi^e, in the English tongue, 

realm." ^ And afberwards, when the howbelt without auy exposition : also the Lord's 

articles of the Chnrch of Englaoid were JS^JJit'i^PSSSriL^tSf^'SiSSgjriA 

first compiled, which was under Ed- all other things they were to use the Romish 

ward YI., in 1551, they were drawn up rites ^idceremonies, till a perfect fom^re^^ 

t. r^ jxi- J '"S should be concluded on by the authority of par- 

DV Uranmer ana Otners, and received. Uament. in the meantime she performed the 

the sanction of the royal authority in obsequies of her sister Queen Mary, with solemn 

council only, without Wng brought to ^i^S&T P"^"*"'"^ *" *^' "*"^ »* 

parliament or convocations, though in the tecond year of Elizabeth (1559) "were 

In trie nrst year OI i^ueen Jiiiizabetn in use under Edward VI.« some few things being 

the parliament alone established the changed, and a penalty inflicted upon the de- 




the bishops in the House of Lords ; and ^y'^/^^^fi J^®^''^ imposed upon those that 

.-I -^ .• i-i •>.• ' should absent themselves, and the same bestowed 

the convocation tnen sitting was so upon the poor." Thus was "the Protestant 

far from having any hand in those acts religion now establlshod by authority of Parlla> 

of reformation, tiiat the members of it S^J^^lSJ f^J'^^H ^"m t^^^ 

presented to the parliament several . "ever suffer the least innovation therein." Sec. 

propositions in favour of the tenets of Camden's sutorjf, im, Ed. 8, pp. 9, 17, W, 27, 

ropery, directiy contrary to the pro- s Bumet, speaking of "the censure that was 

CeeoingS of parliament.^ passed on Wnlston's book," says, "aU ftirther 

^ * proceedings against him were stopped, since tiie 

•* NeaVs Hist. 1793, T. p. 27. Queen did not eonfirm the step that we had 

2 Ibid. 1793, 1, pp. 38, 84. made." It would be unjust to Burnet's memory - 

* Ibid. p. 60. (/*.) 1793, p. 68. to omit what immediately follows :— " This was 

* It was in the teeond year of Elisabeth, that a not imacceptable to some of us, and to myseU ' 
^testant religion yna settled for the Church of in particular* I Nraa ^cfoft VsitoTscs QafiAKm^^XidSQk 
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these thingH be agreeable to the ton.- had not been restrained bj Cfea 

stitntion of the goapelP Both the Cromwell, at the head of the InJ^w 

clergy and the queen were interfering deots.' ThcBB bein^ the anh 

in a bniinpBB in which they had no number, wcmld cortamly hare i« 

right to meddle; and it ia sometimes anpxireaBed b;^ any act of naifora^, 

ijea.sant to see one usurper cheeking and it is not improbable that, ia tl» 

ttie violence of another. sequence of being in this litsdlK 

It ijj remarkable that this clanae in they might sooner than any other Mfl 

the driicies, by which it is ordained in this comitry hit Ttwtn the W 

that the church, and not the fci'ny Christian principle of religima Ebo^ 

{who, however, is acknowledged to be which entirely eiclndes the ci»3 : 

the supreme head of the eliurch) nhould trate from interfering with it 

have authority in coutroveraiea of Restoration, theBaniechureTi<_ 

feith, was not in the first flrticles com- ment, with the saine pown< 

ged by Oranmer, and which were king aud in the pariiament, 

ty-two in number, bnt was iatio- aumed; and everything T*T«t_ 

dnced into them when they were re- the anme channel, or nearly the 




vised and new-modelled, in the reign in which they had bc«n in the wp 1 

of Qneen Ehzabeth. But nobody can of Queen 'Elizaheib. 1 

tell trhy or wherefore that clause came It is something remarkaM^ M I 

to be inserted, it being roanifeBtly in- thin glaring impropriety, of aoi^ I 

conBdatent with other acts of the iegia- civil niagistrates deciding conconi 

latnre, and with the conduct of our articles of Christian taith, which oM 

princes ajcording to those acts.' necessarily be undertRker hr a!! "t^ 

To these remarks I shall add, that governors who preBump t ■ ■ — i- — - 

several of the most important acta of estahlishment of Chris't ' ■ 

spiritual jurisdiction, relating to the of what they take to I . 

revennaa and discipline of the Church in any oonntry, shonli.! i 

of England, are performed by laymen, than it genetally does ; 

For the chancellors, officials and surro- this ground only all civil e^nL-la^ 
gates, who pass censures and escom- 

mnnicate, frequently are, and by ex- » soa p. 48, i.p™. The rr^Kf,^ ^ 

press law always may be, laymen; and iii«i™il "Hh tho following mniataam f^i 

(he bishops lave no power to control ^eE?3?^!l^.dp^«^'"*^ a^^S 
the proceedings of the courts which go "^xxv. Tiut tho chrtsiUn nibiA, ^ 

by ttieir name. bkluod in tba SeriiiCum. ha lidd Mhai» 

The Hoaas of Commons, which took nuUonj". . .. p^ww" p» i riaiia « hm 
up arms againBt Charles I., assnmed "XXTVl. rhat » tfia piibKriiM tulm^ 

ti. ,.™ .nth.rit). m mati™ ot re- S'SiSlHSft^SiKt: 'jSt 

ligion that hod been usurped by the t-Iti 'ti-m I--' i ■l-'tifir in i iii i ■i—|fc J 

preceding kines. And the Preabyte- ' ?P^x'3«irTtat'»oh i 
riana, of which sect they chiefly con- by jcu. chri« (though 
sisted, would have enacted some per- ifom Hid doetrfno, wnnti , _. 
scenting and sanguinary Uws, if t^ey ■'^P"J'.!!'l-";^'-r^.-!*> ■ ^-. 
tidlb snd exBRtH at thdrnlMMi: mIImCI 
■IniH mU tbH Ubo^. In «> cl*a iM 
thrto<iiiiuawupa»cd;iindIluT«en>rtboiurht oUwn, lud to Bia iwnut AMurtMan if 
--■■-■■ r.-lf?on iiubliquo ppwa on li* Mctb rm>t«i ■ 



mjratarlai w« 



B* dlapotbis ibULft ilbert J bv not ' 



Cubllque ppwia on ,Uieb Mcta. ttmH 
but J b« not ^itiMwl taPoptrr or 



b Uld w 



> hold forth and pnutlH t 

" I SfoBi'VWiiit.i. p. SO. IF.) nas.v.es 8« lotbi 

"AfilU(l«liBitDnircriUuJE<inyi>nlbeThin7- tU^na 

BtaaAiUol«."1vAiiUuNvColUu.l7U,fB«ui. muul." 
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xnents of Christianity should not be religion and a jpcvrUamenfary God.^ 
exploded, smee all Cnristians profess Such, however, in fact, is the estab- 
to acknowledge no Father b^des God, lished relijgion of this country. It is 
and no Master besides Christ, and to such a religion as the king, lords, and 
stand fast in the liberty with which he commons of this realm have thought 
has made^ us free. K there be any proper to make for themselves, and to 
meaning in this, it must be tiiat no impose upon the people ; who certainly 
human authority should be permitted ought to judge for themselves, in a 
to make that necessary to Christitin matter which so nearly concerns them 
communion which Christ has not made as individuals, and of which they are 
neoessary, but left undetermined, and as competent judges as their superiors, 
consequently indifferent. There are in- Such an usurped authority as this 
stances^ however, of this absurdity ou^ht to bo opposed, especially when 
having been noticed in several periods it is considerea that the power by 
of our history, besides that Which I which this mode of religion is enforced, 
have ment ioned, when the claim of is precisely the same with that of the 
Henry Vlll. to be tiie supreme head popes; having been transferred from 
of the chuTohi was first litarted. them to our princes. 

When the act of Uniformity was Exclusive of everything contained 
passed, in the beginning of the reign in the religion of the Church of Eng- 
of Eliziabeth, in 1559, " Heath, arch* land, it is chiefiy the cmthoriiy by 
bishop of York, made an elegant speech which it is enjomed that Dissenters 
against it ; " observing that it " ought object to in it. Things in their own 
to have had the consent of the clergy nature ever so indifferent, are no 
in convocation, before it passed into a longer so, when the authority by which 
law. ' Not only the orthodox but even they are enforced is improper and 
the Arian emperors,' says he, ' ordered boundless. It is upon the same just 
thatpointsof faith should be examined maxim that we always profess to act 
in counoils; and QalUo, by the light in things of a (Hvil nature. A tax of 
of nature^ knew that a civil judge a penny is what no man would value, 
ought not to meddle witii matters of or itself; but it would be a justifiable 
rebgion.' But he was over-ruled, the cause of a dyil war, if our kings only, 
act of supremacy, which passed the without the concurrence of parliament, 
house the very next day, having vested should presume to enforce that tax : 
this power in the crown."' because a tax that begins with a 

"Wnen that law was made, in the penny might end in a pound, or ex- 
leiffn of William and Mary, which tend to a man's whole property. In 
makes it blasphemy, punishable with like manner, a power that alters a 
confiscation of goods and imprison- single article of laith, or imposes one 
ment' for Kfe, if persisted in, to deny rite, might change the whole system. 
the doctrine of the Trinity, Lord It was, therefore, so far from being the 
Feversham, who had no objection to mark of a weak mind, that it was an 
the doctrine which was to 1^ guarded evidence of great, just, and enlarged 
by that law, expressed his dislike of views, in the Puritans, to resist, as 
tne civil magistrate interfering to they did, the imjMsition of things in 
guaid it, in very strong terms. He their own nature indifferent. To have 
said that he acknowledged tibe houses submitted, would have been to ac» 

of parliament might lay upon the t See this CMressloii, assigned to the Earl of 

subject what taxes they pleased, and Peterborough [ftutt'a Priestley], Vol. II. p, xvil. 

ixa&ht'avtsn makfit n Tnmy hnf 1ia dM ****'**• The Earl added, " that if the House were 
mMnii even maKe a long, out ne Oia j^r such an one, he would go to Rome and en- 

not UKC tne idea of a pc^'Uamentary deavour to bo chosen mnfjica!/ for he had rather 

, -, ^ „ , , ^« ^ „ ^.« • »** ^ *^« Conclave, than with their lordships, 

1 Sttype, Ann, R^. I. p. 73. Ap. No. 6. D'Ew s upon those terms." TindaVe Hut. lY. p. 647. in 

JourBfJ, p. 29, in Neal'B ifi«t. Ed. 1793, p. 180. ' Towgfood's !«<««•*, III. Sect* xlli* 
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JOiowledge another Bapreme power in 
"fi* church besides that of Christ. 
,- ThiaiBthetnieandaolid groondof a 
diaseat from the Church of England. 
It is dedariug (and it ia the only 
riroper and effectual mode of declat- 
iDgJ that we will acknowledge no ?n(- 
mmi authority in mattera oi religioa ; 
but that we will Judge for ourselves in 
a businesB which so nearly concerna 
ua, and not suffer othera to judge for 
U3 ; and that, in the worahip of God, 
and what respecta our bappineaa in a 
future world, we will onlj obey him 
whose power extends to that world, 
that is, Go'i, and not man. 

It ia, moreover, evidently agreeable 
to the maxims of the gospel, that 
every Christian make an ojjeii declara- 
tion, both by bis words and by his 
conduct, of what he believes conoeming 
it. This is most expreaaly declared to 
be obligatory upon ns with respect to 
Christianity in general. And tor the 
same reason, it ooj^ht to be extended 
to every important distinction in the 
profession of Christianity, and espe- 
cially what relates to the seat of power, 
or authority in the church of Christ. 
Oar Lord ^th said, Whosoener thall 
be a»hamed of me, arid 0/ my words, 
of h!m tlMli the Son of Maa be 
tuhamed, when he eometh in hit ovm 
glory, and the glory of hia Father. 

Had Chriatianity been a ayatem of 
Bpecnlative opiiiiona only, and bad not 
required a conformity in our practice, 
and such as ia visible to il^f 



the cose in the primitive times. All 
true Cbrietians then thonght them- 
selves obliged not to miike the least 
concealment of tbcir opinions, what- 
ever they micht suffer in eonaequence 
af their proieaaion. In like manner, 
every Protestant ought to be a declared 
ProUslant, and not deny his principlca 
by commuiticating with the idolutrons 
Ohorch of Korae. And for the very 






•Une reason, every mam who thinka 

Uwt the Church of England nsQrpa 

nodne antbority over the con- 



of men, eimilnr io that «{ A 
Church of Borne, ou^ht to be ■ » I 
dared DisBenter, ajid separaU fii 
the established cliiirch. wbatemJl 
cule or persecution of any f 
may expose bimself to on ihnj^ 

If thf> primitivo CbriatianMi 
first reformers from Fopen 
have been contented with ] 
their opinions to tlietnaelfi) 
they conformed to the religion 
country, they might have an 
the inconveniences to whioh th 
profession of their principles ''V^^ 
them ; and in this thev wooU hM | 
foDowedtheexampleof all thebi 
philosophers, whose ntnv.. .> - 
think ivith the ww ■>>■■■ 
vulgar, and. who ridiou] 
for not dcnng the sai<). 
philosophers held the 
stitions in the same cun 
ChriBtinns themselvea. 
Christian or Protestant will vi 
sacrifice BO much t^ his wnrUhr M 
and safety. And wero not w"^ 
the present tnemberH of Uie 
England either ^oesly 
the natnre of relij^oa, i: 
what belongs to it, or ^oreriMd 
heathenish maxim aboT« mm 
they would not dore to counts 
by their concurrence, what tbrf ■• 
easily know to be gross oorraptMMM 
Christianity, and especially an BaBi|» 
tion of the rights of Uod and otCiOL 

There is another state in Eqiopa^ii 
which the prince nesoRies an c«db- 
siastical power inde))ead«nt of <!• 
Pope. For the kinra of S'^ify p^ 
tend to be by birth lfyai>ia a l^tmU 
the holy see, and to have a poasrf 
abaolvinK, punishing, and eieoMM^ 
eating all persons, even cardiDobtba* 
selves, who reside in their k)>«A^ 
They also procide in pfiirineisl <a 
and act in all respects ' ' 
of tlie court of Borne. 
boatiaimo et tixntia-jiio fulrttM 

attribute to them»vlvei i "' 

same power that the pofi 

respect to tberestorilicchurolu 

Sicdians claim thia rij;bt fnattri 
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of Urban n., granted in 1097 to Roger, kings of Sicily exorcise that jurisdic- 

"the Norman king of Sicily, and to his tion, and are in fact popes within their 

snccessors. But the advocates for the own territories. On this account F. 

court of Rome say that this bull was Simon says there are three popes in 

forged, during the lonp tune that the Christendom, viz. at Rome, in Sicily, 

island had no commumcation with the and in England ; the two last, however, 

lioly see : for it continued ninety years deriving their power from the first, the 

xinaer an interdict, beginning in 1282. kings of Sicily by voluntary conces- 

IHence, however, have arisen violent sion, and tiie kings of England by 

disputes between the kings of Sicily force.* 
and the popes. But to uus day the 

> Simon on Church Berenues, pp. 116, 121. the English episcopal corporation so aa to serve 

If osbeim, II. p. 231. (P.) Cent. xi. Pt. i. Ch. 1. her arbitrary plan of governing. She obtained 

Sect. iii. ■ an absolute supremacy ; hor bishops acted under 

" Henry's reformation altered the form of it ; she irai)08od articles, ceremonies, oathn, 

Popeiy, but did not remove the grand principle penalties, Ac." R. Robinson's " Flan of Leo- 

of it, human authority hi matters of religion ; tures on the Principles of Nonconformity," 1781, 

the act of supremacy lodged the same power in pp. 5, 6. 

the crown, uiat hod been vested in the Pope. Camden having Quoted the conciliatory letter 

In vMue of this power the king exercised eccle- from Pius IV. to Elisabeth, dated 15 May, 1560, 

aiastical legislation and lurisdiction, appointed adds : " The report goeth, th«t the Pope gave 

liy commisirion articles of religious doctrine and his faith, ' that he would disannul the sentence 

practice for the iiation, and supported them by against her mother's nmrriogt), as unjust, confirm 

"penal sanctions. the English liturgy by his authority, and grant 

"The reformers in the reign of Edward VI. the use of the sacraments to the English, under 

Detained the doctrine ci royal supremacy ; they both kinds, so as she would join herself to the 

avvQed themselves of his minority and youth, Romish Church, and acknowledge the primacy 

pat out two service«books, intended a third, and of the chair of Rome ; yea, and that certain 

might have put out a thotisand on the same thousand crowns were promised to those that 

principles ; they sacrificed the rights of all the should procure the same' Elizabeth, though 

suttion to a fancied prerogative of a boy. little solicitous about the Proieftant faith, was 

" Queen Elicabeth's reignitig passion was love too fond of her tuprtnwey to become a PapUt, 

of despotism ; her means of attEtming it were full Her annalist addM, that she " still persisted, like 

of duplicity, treachery and cruelty : she made herself, seniper eadein.*' See Camdon, Hist. p. 47. 

xeligion an engine of government, and framed Also tuprti, p. 260, Note *, 



APPENDIX III. 

TO 

PARTS X. AND XI. 

OF THE AUTHOBITY OF TRADITION. AND OF THE 

SCBIPTUBES, ETC. 

We have seen the pretensions of the as carefully as we can, the channels by 
popes, of councils, and also of civil which these divine communications 
magistrates, to decide controversies of have been convoyed to us ; and these 
faiui. It may not be improper, in the can be no other than oral tradition or 
conclusion of this subject, to consider writing ; and of these the latter is cer- 
two other authorities, viz. those of tra- tainly preferable, whenever it can be 
dition and of the Scriptures. As the had, provided we have sufficient evi- 
Jewish and Christian religions are of dence that we have the genuine writings 
divine origin, it behoves us to examine, of the inspii^ '^to^\i^\.% Hk^xasM^^M^ 
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macTcuseaieventraditaon ougbt find no sofficieait authoritj fir tli 

Dot to be Blighted. all. 

Those CLriBtiana who were not con- Some of the ancient licretiaii 

verted b; the apostles tbemBelveB, and by Aastin and others, t« I 

who lived before the pubUcatioD of any themaelveH of this eonrM < 

of iJie canonical boohs of the ITew Tes- laying great strcsa on ovr !>( 

lament, coukl not have had any other ing to his diBciplee, that ha li .. 

fouadation for their faith. We our- tbmga to say to Ibem which tfj 

selves admit these hooha to be canoni- not able to bear at the 1 

cal on ito other foundation; and by naa with them, and pn 

calling them i^aiionlcal, we mean no the apostlesthemselves, b 

more than that tliey are the genuine iug to all perHons " " 

prodactiouH of those persona whoae made a reserve of sc 

names they beat, or of the times to taught more privately, and q 

which they are naually aecribed; and few. Bat there doaii aol i 

therefore tiey are of themselses of no have been any sufficient fou 

authority, but aa themoatindiBpntable that pretence ; all tlwir tooclit 

evidcace of what it was that Christ and been pnbho, and nothtii^ ( 

the aposUea did teach and practise as iirom any persons who wen *~ 

from God; and it cannot be made to being instructed. Murh ]«a 

appear that the same thing may not anj- reason to thint that the p_ 

he authciently proved by other means, things which they wielied tod 

We obaerve the first, and not the by this pretencewcre amo '' 

eeventh day of the week, aa a day of revealed to those few. 

rest, contrary to the known custom of Lord himself seenta to h«T« i. 

the Jews, which we believe to have every pretence of tliia khiid» v 

been of divine appointment, upon no hia apostlea, that whRtavw I 

other authority than that of trtiaition; heard of him in private, "' 

it being anppoaed to have been the proclaim in public. Uatt. _ 

invariable custom of the church from The Church of Borne hu i 

the time of the apostles, and it being variety of customs, and fa(utd_ 

impoasible to account for the origin of claims, upon this authority a 

the present custom, and of its being tiou. Bat in what ' ' 

observed without the least variation in Cathilic ehureh, no reconne % 

churches that differ in almost every- to tradition, before the aeooad 

thing else, but upon that supposition, of Nice, in 787, in whi^ tlw ij 

For wo do not fi.nd in the New Testa- of images was established; m 

ment any express order of Chiiat, ta of things liad generally been a 

the apostles, that aucha changeahonld and practised before tltat t 

be made.' had no foundation It* the S 

Wlien, therefore, we apeak of tradi- in the reason of thiugB. 1 

tion as an improper foundation for therefore, expressly anat 

iaith or practice, we must m(?an only those who did not receive o 

l]pret«ndea, or ill-founded traditions; traditions, written or nnnritleB B 

~~' H8 wereallegedbyaeveral ofthose the things which the neuiben of fl 

era called heretics in very early council alleged as proper di t-o riTrr 

or by tho Church of Boma at on such auUiority arc v^ 

int. Bnt, in this case, we object iah and absurd. 

^_ the opinions and practices, not The unthority of th< 

'merely because we find no trace of New Testament, snppi' 

them III the Scripturee, bnt because we (.'enuine, is the very mu 

■ 8«*. ga 111* olwirvJDw of SaK.tn, IRutf. ^'"-' "P^^l*^ theiUMlvee. 

PrtMOvJ, VA U. pp. KMU, uid j>giH. early times, this due* not ■ 
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Ctave been so great aa it came to be iu the citse of Cornelius, B^d — 

nfterwai'ds. Tbough it naa never altercation that Paul bad with him at 

doubted that Paul was an inspired Antiooh, 
BposUe, and received the knowlcdffij he On liie former of thei 

luid of the gospel frosi Jeeua Christ when the condnot of Peter 

li^Belf.^et we find by his own writings, ntigned, he vindicated himself, not bj 

■ ' there were»iolent factions a^nst asaerting thut what he did waa 1^ the 

all hia life, and that his opinions eiprcss direction from heaven, (though 

irera by no means implicit!; received, he was led to what he did bj expreea 

Be hinieelf ia far from insiatinff that revelations made both to himaeli, and 

greiTthing he asserted was tolw re- also to Cornelius,) bnt bj a simple 

Dttved without examination. On the uurrative of facts, from which they 

VBnttaxj, the voriona arguments he might themselves j»d^, that what ha 

prodaoes in support of his aasertions, had done was not without BulEcieut 

witlUHit alleging any other anthority authority. And even when all tha 

tot them, shows that his conclusions apostles were met, to consider of what 

i»erftdrawn from the premises wbdcli he was to bo done with respcot to thesapt 

allaged, and which ho Bubmitted to the posed obligation of the ueatile cOnverta 

taHunination of his readers. He mniit, to observe the Jewish ceremoniesj they 

tlierefore, have supposed that they seem not to have had any immediate 

■l>gidd think themselves at liljorty to in»g>ira,tion. For they reasoned and 

[iidge for themselves; and that, as he deliberated upon the subject; which 

BObmitted his reasoning to their ei- seems to imply thatthero was for some 

aminfttion, they would decide for or time a difterenoe of opinion among 

against him, according as his argu- them, though they afterwards ooncuv- 

ments shonld appear to them ooa- red in givine the advice that they did, 

fdnsive or inconclusive. and in whicn they concluded that they 

, When this apostle does not reoeon hadthc concuzrenee of theUoly S^nrit. 
■it ^, but merelv declares that he had But even this deeree, as it is now 

lUB information from Christ, we receive generally called, which had the autho- 

|t on the credit of a man whom we rity, oa we may aay, of the whole 

appose to have been neither imposed college of apostles, does not seem to 

/apaa himself, nor to hare hod any in- have been relished bj all Christiiuis; 

.twest in imposing upon others; and as we may infer from the enmity which 

-likewise of his being a person whose the Jewish converts in generoJ bore to 



I 
I 



jButfaority in general was supported ^ Paul, and from the Nazarenes or Jewish 

" ' \ power of working miracles. Of Christians, never makiiie use of his 

» kind is the account which he gives writings. For though they were not 

of the resurrection of the dead, and writteninalatiguagewhichtheyunder- 

ihe change that will pass upon the stood, it would not have been more diffi- 

E^ng subsequent to it; and also his cidt to procure a translation of them, 

Wconntof the institution of tha Lord's than of the gospel of Matthew, which 

mpper, Ac was also probably written in Greek. 

Nor was this the case of Paul only, Indeed, what is nniversally ac- 

who was peculiarly obnoxious to the knowlei^ed to have been the state of 

tFaw^gOnacGountofhisiiealitt preaching the Jewish Christians could not have 

ihe gospel to the Gentiles. For Peter beou true, if they had had the same 

bimsdi, who is called the apostle of tlui ideae that were anci'wards entertained, 

£ireumcisiQn, and was considered as of the constant inspiration of the apos- 

^10 very dti^ of the apostles, was not ties and evangelists. A. great partof 

toore respected, whenever he said or them rejected the account of onr Lord's 

didanySine that was thought to be miraculous conception, and though they 

unproper. This appeared very clearly made use of the gDs\)«A of MbSS\bot( -os. 

T.1 
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irew, they omitted the two first 
otere, in which it is asserted ; not, 
.._ tar as appears, qoeationiag their 
beinc written hj Matthew, hut not 
thinking the contents of them suffi- 
ciently well-founded; and vet they did 
not, on account of this difference of 
opinion, cease to communicate with one 
another. Nor does Justin Martyr, who 
mentions their opinion long afterwards, 
{:a!iS any censure upon them on account 
of it. He only says that ho cannot 
think as they did; and what is more 
remartable, te does not mention the 
authority of Matthew and Lnke, as 
what was decisive against them. These 
Jewish Christians would certainly have 
treated the gospel of Luke in the same 
manner as they did that of Matthew, 
if they had been acqnainted -with it, 
and had thought proper to make use of 
it at all. 

When the Jewish church was first 
formed, and indeed so late as the pnb- 
licfttion of the gospel, many of the 
disciples would thmk themselves aa 
good jadges of the history of Christ, 
as the evangelists themselves. Tbey 
did not want those books for their own 
am, and would judge concerning the 
contents of them, as tliey would con- 
coming other books which inuilied an 
appeal to living witnesses. That the 
books were generally received, and not 
immediately rejected hy those to whom 
tbey were addressed, is aproof that the 
history which they contMoed is in the 
main authentic, bat hy no means proves 
that every minute circumstance in them 
is true. Indeed, the evangelists, vary- 
ing from one another in many parti- 
cutarB. (which may be seen in the 06- 
ei-n'oiiont prefiied to my Harmony of 
the Gospels,)' proves Ihat they wrote 
partly from their recollection, which 
may be imperfect in things of little 
eonaeqaenee, and partly from the beat 

I ittformatioD which they could collect 

I'lhtm other persons. 

* ' Like other credible historians, all the 
4<ratigelisto Bgreo in the main thingii, 

■ S«t. iL-nL, tlo Um btfi In Tlwol. 



but they differ exceedin^lr m 
of their narrative, and with n 
incidents of little consequenMH 
contend for anything more ' 
is in effect to injure their C-„ 
If the agreement among th«n ll 
as exact as some pretend, it mod 
been natural for the enemies d 
tianity to have said, that tfaef jl 
have been written by combiiM&V* 
therefore that the nistoir' haa^ 
concurrent teatimonT of in 
witneHSt's; and if the eiac_ 
tended forcannot be proved, t 
rity of the whole muiit be giw 
Besides, what would ha<re ll 
use of appointinf^ twelve ape 
witnesses of the life and reatuf 
Christ, if their testimon; i 
naturally sufficient to csl4* 

credibility of the facts i andw 

have signified even the origiula 
tinn, nnleas all error in tia 
and translating, ic, had L 
vented, by the same niimcaloi 
position, in all oses, and in aB~3 
nfterivards P Having 
largely on this subject in . 
of Natural and Revealed B 
also in the Preface to ray Htu 
the Gospels, to those worlci I ' 
to refer any readers witb i 
this subject. I would nlao i 
to what I have written under tl 
tnre of Faalinui, in th« TL.^ 
Jt«posiUfrv, in which I tbinkj 
shown, that the artostle T 
reasons inconclasipely, nn^ 
that he wrote aa any oUmt f 
his turn of mind anil tlufikii^l 
his situation, would hav« *r~*' — 



are stnbbom things, and nU b; 
must be accommodated to tl ' 

Not only the N(i:an~i 
tians of other denomina 
jfcted several of the booica i 
Testament, and witltont 4- 
authenticity of them, (for wHli ^^ 
are not, in general, duu-gi^J-i 
' Bcs [Rutt'i Frlutlor] VoL n. j^^ 



A UTHORITY OP TRA.mTlON AND THE SCRIPTURES. 
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^«)&UBe they Uid not approve of their 
^OOntenta. Thus theGnogiirafin geaeral 

■ 'made but little use of the canonical 
^iodiH, and pleaded the authority of 
"^rwUtion, and the Eleesaites, in the 
■""liUie of the emperor Philip,' are said 
^*<te}iaTe rejected all the epistles of Paul, 
"-'^WiOnKlt the authenticitj of them was 
■^jjliver queatiooed. 

M^.When the a|>oatleB were dead, the 
M^jarthwity of Uieir writings would nata- 
hrfiBB^y ^ii^e, and appeals would be made 
■"^todiem when controversies arose in the 
^'cbnrch. And this natural and universal 
^ deference to the opinion of the apostles 
b^produced, I doubt not, at length, the 
Ifc!|8|anion of their infallibility. Their 
^R^Rithonty was also justly opposed to the 
MIJBuny idle traditions that were pre- 
M^feoded to by some of the early heretics, 
4 V^ tffl the epuriona gospels that were 
tai'ljuritten after the /our had acquired 
^Andit. Till that Ume there conid be 
p inducement to write others; and 
otiHth standing the reception, that 
e of the forged gospels met with in 
ain places, they never operated to 
e discredit of the four genuine ones 
_ i indeed they were only written as 
_^lipplemenlal to them), it appears that 
^Siey were easily distinguished from the 
p!*'jgenii)iie gospels, and did not retain any 
i ^ Credit long. And what we are able to 
^^odlect of them at this daiy is enough to 
H^ tntiafj us, that they were not rejected 
■Jp), 'Bitliout suihcient reason. 
fg The Jews, in foi'niing their canon of 
■^Mored books, seem in ^neral to have 
^ onade it a rule to comprise within their 
Fjueode all books written by prophets; and 
hff'ckerefore though they had other books, 
B vUch they valued, and mi^ht think 
tl Tery nseful in the conduct of life, they 
M serer read them in their synagogues. 

■ Tbese books were afterwards called 
B apocryphal, consisting of pieces of very 

■ dificrunt character, partly historical 
~] ftnd partly moral. 

j These apocirphal books were not 
^ nnoh used by Christians, till they were 

AecftrdiD^ to Epiphojiiua, "they ra. 
eltbar the writloga of tjio propbota DOT 



found to favour some Buperstitioun 
opinions and practices, the rise of which 
I have already traced, and especially 
the worship of saints. For at the 
Council of Laodicea, in 364, the Hebrew 
canon was adopted. But in tbe third 
Council of Carthage, in 397, the apo- 
cryphal books were admitted, as 
canonical and divine, and were there- 
fore allowed to be read in public, espe- 
cially Ecclesiasticua, Wisdom, Tobit, 
Judith, and the two hooka of Macca- 
bees. The Popes Innocent, GelasiuH, 
and Hormisdas confirmed the decrees 
of this council.' 

Tlie church having afterwards adopt- 
ed the version of Jerome, which followed 
the Hebrew canon, the apocryphal 
books began to lose the authority 
which they had acquired ; and it was 
never fuUyre-eatabhahed till the Coun- 
cil of Florence, in 1442; and it was 
then done principally to give credit to 
the doctrine of purgatory- It was for 
a, similar reason that the Council of 
Trent made a decree to the same pnr- 

S)ae.' Also, though before the second 
ouncil of Nice the Scriptures alone 
were considered aa the standard of 
faith, it waa then decreed, for the first 
time, that they who despised traditions 
should be excommunicatod.* 

Notwithstanding the apparently 
little foundation which many of the 
popish doctrines have in tbe Scriptures, 
it waa very late before any measures 
were taken to prevent the common 
people from using them. Indeed, in 
the dark ages, there was no occasion 
for any such precaution, few persona, 
evea among the great and the best 
educated, being able to read at all. 
The Sclavoniana, who were converted 

■• Suour, A. D. 38T. Bamige, IL p. 4M. (P.) 
■ Boaua^e, II. p|>. 403, 4SJ, (P.) "SyoudUB 
. . . fltatuit qE declorat, ut ^ded Ipsa vctus Bb 



xtu Audfsat T«l prwrnmut," 

lii. aaa Otddm'a Pmtpulia, ■ 
d MlddletDu'ii Worki, IL p, 
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. JO Chriatianity at tlie end of the n 
■ rwntuiy, petitioned to have the ee 
I 'in their own language, and it ..o 
ffgHuited to them. Poije John VIII^ to 
I iwhom the request was mado, thanked 
I (Qoil that the SclaTonian character 
I .^BoA been Invented, because God woald 
b4» praised in that laugua^. He or- 
I "dwed, however, that the gospels should 
Wfba read in Latin, but thai afterwards 
I /ikey should he interpreted to the peo- 
I -^e, that theymiglit' understand them, 
I ■fai'iva:Bdone,heBayB,iasonteohurc)ieH.' 
I ^ Bat afterwards, Wratislas, khig of 
I Bohemia, applying to Gregory vll. 
f ^Sac leave to celebnit« divine Bcrnce in 
f "the aame Sdavbnian tongue, it wm 
["Wwolntely refused. For, amd thia pojje, 
I after considering of it, " it appeared 
I tthat God chose that the Scripture 
L ''dionld be obscure in some placea^ lest 
I df it wuB clear to all the world, it 
1 iflhotild he despised, and also lead peo- 
" le into errors, being ill-nndewtood by 
leir ignorance." This, says Fleur;?, 
as the beginning of suoii probi- 
[ ibitionB.' 

■. The practice of the Church of Eome 
' present in very various. In Portii- 
ipain, Italy, and in general io all 
Biose countries in whicb the Inqui- 
'tion is established, the readiugof the 

Sitnres ia forbidden. France was 
ed on this snliject, the Jansenists 
I. ilUowing it, and the Jesuits refusing it. 
I- nfor the Council of Trent having de- 
ft fdored the Viilgata vormon of tlie Bible 
tio bo aatheutic, the Jeanita maintained 
that thia was meant to be a prohibition 
of any other veriiion.* 

After the Conncil of Trent, this evil 
was much increased. For the biabopa 
assembled at Bologna, by order of 
Julius III. advised Ihat the reading of 
the Scriptnrea should be permitted na 
little as possible, because the power of 
the popes had always been the greats 
est when they were least read; alleging 
that it was the Scriptures which bad 



raised the dreadful tempest wididiA I 
the church was almost snnk, K ' *" 
nu person ou^bt to be j: 
know more of them than L 
in the mass. His i 
by this advice, and put the B 
tjie catalogue ofjirahlbiUd h 
The cardinal Casa. in ordc 
tify the condemnatioD of Wid 
the Council of Constance, ■" 
the Scriptures must be e 



< BMDwe, 11. i>T>. at. m. ir.1 
» A. u. Inso. iK) 



II. *« Mifila, Fp. 101-1) 



tions of the charch chanire, the a 
cation of the Scripture should ^ 
also; and the Council of Treat 
decided that traditions ought M 
received with the same respect m III 
Scriptares, because thejr bare tlw^M 
anthority.* 

So much were the Boiaan CalUa 
chagrined at the advantage wkicb te 
tlier, and the other Refoniurs, daM| 
from the ScripturoH, tbal, on m0 
occasions, Uiey apoke of tlMin «ilk • 
much indignation and disrcaped; Ml 
inconsistent with tlto belief of IM 
anthority, and of Chr 
Prieras, master of Vtwa 
writing against Luther, 
two propuaitions, vii. ' 

tures derive all their ^ 

the church and the Pope awl _ 
indolKences, b^ng estitblisliBd bf 4 
charch and by the Fopu. hata a BNtf 
authority than tba Smpturva. "Bil 
do we know," et.j wmu of thmt m 
tan, "that the books wludt lM«i 
name of Moses an his, siaa» wi -ta 
not the originals, and it' uro bad tl> 
there is no person wtio kiHMM i 
hand-writing of MoaeaP B^UmM 
do wo know that all that Mcmh li 
said ia true? Were the ■vauA 
witnesses of aU thut tbv^ wnUF il 
if they were, might tboj not W A 
fecUvo in memory, or m<tb mmM 
upon usP Ever; man la oaMlfe' 
deceiving, and beina dmmvad.^ 

All tEo popes, howewr. hH*< 

• Ibid. II. p. 4TI. <rj •»Mvn.»&> 

I On cnrAoIit Vf- \ iwd. p. »?». If-) 
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■ -•fcowiitheBainedreadoftheSoriptQrea. with the Catholics; many of the errors 

•i^TorSixtuB V. caused an Itnlian trans- and abases of Popery being discovered 

i&iion of the Bible to bo published, in the earliest Christian writers, after 

T^ioiigh the zealona Oathohcn were the apostolical ago, Bnt at present all 

U "Bincli offended at it ' _ Protestants eeem to entertain a just 

So mneh were the minds of all men opinion of each anthority, and to tliink 

Ik. 'Oppressed with a reverence for anti- with Chiilingworth, that ihe Bihla 

■ -^tty, and the traditions of the church, aUne is the Teligioa of Proteetante. 

■ta the time of the Reformation, that We may, however, be very mnch 

I not a little em- barrassed hy entertaining """^ 

their oontroversy opinion ■'- -'■- 1— '--! 

shown 

Hiitoiru lies FapoB, V. p. BO. {P.) pendix. 



ifche Protestants w 
tmrraBsed by it i 



n its greatest rigour, aa I have 
a the introdnctiou to this Ap* 



PART XIX. 

^ THE HISTORY OF THE MONASTIC LIFE. 

k. _ 

"' . THE INTEODUCTION. tion and mortification of its corporeal 

* incnmbranoe. This notion operating 

I* ^csiDEB those ministers of the Chria- with the indolent and melancholy turn 

J* tiaa church whose titles wa meet with of many persona in the southern hot 

' IB' the New Testament, but whose climates of Asia, and eapeciatly of 

2' oowers and prerogativeahaTobeenpro- Egypt, led them to affect a 

S n^oaely increased from, that time to aoutary life, as des 

U 4he present, we find that, excepting ererjthing that might piunpci loin 

V HiefojiEis alone, no less conspicuous a body, or that is adapted to gratiff 

jj fignre was mado by other orders of those appetites and passions wWcn 

n men, of whom there u not BO much aa were supposed to have their seat in the 

B tbe least mentioninthehooksof Scrip- flesh. Hence aroae the notion of the 

S tnre, or the writings of tlie apostolical greater purity and eicellency of celi- 

Jj Bge i I mean the tttonke, and religinna bacy, aa well as a fondness for a retired 

f orderi a( a similar constitution, which and unsocial life, which has driven so 

have more or less of a religions oha- many persons in all ages, from the 

racier. society of their brethren, to liyo cither 

The set of opinions which laid the in absolute solitude, or with persons of 

foundation for the whole buainesa of the same gloomy turn with tliet --'--- " 

monkery, came originally from the It is tike same principle tha 

East, and had been adopted by some Essenes among the Jews, 

of the Greek phjlosophcra, especially among Christians, dervishes ^ 

Plato, viz. that the soul of man is a Mahometana, and fakirs among Hiib-^ I 

spiritual BubstauDe,andthatitBpowers dooa. f% 

are clogged, and its virtues impeded, How aptChristiansweretobestmofc J 

i>y its connexion with the body. Hence with the example of the Heathens ii" 

tnej inferred that the greatest perfec- this respect, we aco in Jerome, t 

tiou of mindisattaiuedby theextenua- "takes notice that 'Paganism I 
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many obaervajioea which, to the re- 
proach even of ChristiuiiB, implied a 
great Btrictness of mannera and diaci- 
phne. Juno,' sajs he, ' has her mjeat- 
esses, devoted to one hnshand, Vesta 
her peipetnal virgins, and other idols 
their pnests also, imder vows of chas- 



Tliese notions and these E 
atancca conourring, particular ■ 
Scdj'tare were easily fontSlI 
seemed to countenance aos 



tity. 



The persecution of Christiana by the 
Heathen emperors, and consequently 
the more imminent hazard that at- 
tended living in cities, especially with 
the incnnibranoe of families, was 
another circnmatance that contributed 
\a drive many of the primitive Chris- 
tians into deserts and unfrequented 
places. The irruptions of the Northern 
nations into the Eoman empire had an 
effect of the same kind, making all 
cities leas safe and comfortable. More- 
over, when the great persecutions were 
over, and consequently the boasted 
crown, of martyrdom could not be ob- 
tained in a regular way, many persons 
inflicted upon themselves a kind of 
volimtary martyrdom, in abandoning 
the world and all the enjoyments of 
life. " Gregory Kazinnzen, celebrating 
the absurd anaterities and mortifica- 
tions of the monks of Naziantiiin, tells 
us that some of them, through an ex- 
cess of zeal, killed themselves, to be 
released from the wicked world."' It 
IS possible, however, that they might 
not directly kill themselves, or intend 
to do it, but only died in consequence 
of depriving themselves of the usual 
comforts oflife. It was these austeri- 
ties, joined with such imaginary reee- 
lationa, and intimate communication b 
vrith heaven, 4s have usually accom- 
panied them, that was the great recom- 
mendation of Montanism. The Mon- 
tnnistfi, Tertnllian says, hud the same 
rule of faith, but more fatting and 
leas marrying, than others.* 
llKddletoD'iLsttir.li. 1:19. (P.) "QuIiIdm 

tot fdcom, la niiunim ra-iAtn " 

t, et Juuu Ui>l>lriu, el Votn ^ 



, Irorki, III, i).*|W. ''^ 
_^*i>t«o»l(«m«lu, III. p, M. (*•.) 
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12: "There are e 
made themaelvea eunuchs forth* II 
dom of heaven's soke. He that JiH 
to receive it, let him rec«ire ill"* 
Paul's saying, 1 Cor. tu. 38; "H 
that giveth in marriage doeth wi 
but he that giveth not ia muMi 
doeth better." Both these MrT|ttl 
however, probably relate to t(i« tivl 
of persecution, in which i. 

absolutely neocesary to aht 

satisfaction of family Felationald 
meiitic society, or at least in * 
is most convenient to be £,_ 
every attachment of tliat kind 
when men were persecuted in 
they might, with 
distress of mind. See to anothotfl 

But on every other c, 

riagc is spoken of id the n 

able terms in the Scriptares. I 

indeed, necessary for the ~ 

of the human species. Bt 

makes it a mark of that i 

or aniickrigtinn power, wbiA ^ 
arise in the latter times, tlwt ilV 

forbid to marry, as well n 

of " meats, which God hntli o. 

be received with thauksgivtn^.* | 
iv.3. In fact, these two circon^ 
greatly contribute Ut point • 
Church of Rome as the prindptfl 

of that — »;-i— :-•: — ..__.^ 

which at 
which w 
in the 

Besides, men's pusaioRB ar« WbM 
being improved by the ianf ^ 
tinuance of this misehihle tni "^ 
tary state. Iniit«ad of nj , _ 
by this means, aa Ihey \iSaij f^ 
tended, to the hfe of angd^ OV 
rather sink themselvra to Um immWM 
of brutes, and some of tbs ncvta^w- 
less or savage kind*. AImv Mi| 
without labour tbeiuMlm. (■■ {■ lim 
the monks come to dn,) mm! ohb tfi 
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nr of others, and wrthont adding 
le number or strength of the com- 
ity, they certainly defeat the great 
mees oi their creation, as social 
gg ; and are not only a dead weight 
1 the community, but, in many 
B, a real evil and nnisance, in those 
>s in which they are estabhahed.' 



RE is always something Tineertaln 
jahnlona in the antiquities of all 
itieK, and it is so in those of the 
ks. The monks themselves itc- 
riedge the first of their order to 
I been one Paul, an Egyptian, who 
lie seventh persecution, or about 
year 260, retired into a private 
, where he is said to have lived 
y years, unseen by any person, till 
Anthony found him joat before 
Leath, put him into his grave, and 
ived his example. 

lis Anthony, linding many others 
>sed to adopt the same mode of 
reduced them into some kind of 
: ; and the regulations which he 
3 for the monks of Egypt were 
introduced into Palestine and 
1 hy his disciple Hilarion, into 
ipotamia by Aones and Eugenius, 
into Armenia 1^ EuBtachios 
op of Sebastia. " Prom the East 
gloomy institution passed into the 
t i " £asil carrying it into Glreece, 

Estetimins It to bo aTon^elloal poverty, io 
von the Inlmu™ ol othor men, m begaury 

smblomB of poverty and contempt for Uw 
if Chrfat nnd religion ; yot nwellinB in- 
r with ambition, uid )(1t1d2 to tlio ctilcfn 
ir ordoTB iha uiost urogHiit tltiea....! will 
iny, but tbon are hoiuc pioua aud'dcTOut 

a >Jiu dffiiPD niinoD.'' Juriiipn dt trKtr- 

"CH-Ldl. dnitimti,M. ISHP'ISS. 



and Ambrose into Italy. " St. Martin, 
the celebrated bishop of Tours, erected 
the iirat monasteriea in Gaul, and... 
bis funeral ia said to have been at- 
tended by no less than two thousand 
monks." BnttheWeaternmonksnever 
attained the severity of the Eastern." 

The number of these monks in very 
early times was so great, as almost to 
exceed belief. Flenry says, that in 
Egypt alone they were comjjuted, at 
the end of the fourth century, to exceed 
seventy thousand.' With this increas- 
ing number many disorders were neces- 
sarily introduced among them. At the 
end of the iburth centnry the monks 
were observed to be very insolent and 
hcentioua ; and having power with the 
people, they would sometimes even 
iorce criminals fram the hands of 
justice, aa they were going to execu- 
tion.'' In the time of Austin many 
real or pretended monks went strolling 
about, aa hawkers and pedlai's, selling 
bones and relics of martyrs. 

The increase of monks was much 
favoured by the laws of Christian 
princes, and the encouragement of the 
popes, 08 well as by the strong recom- 
mendation of the most distiuguiHhed 
writers of those times. " Justinian 
made a law that a son should not be 
disinherited for entering into a state of 
monkery against his father's will ; " 
and Jovian appointed "that whoso- 
ever courted a nun, and enticed her to 
marriage, ahonld be put to death." 
But this law, bein^ thought too severe, 
was afterwards mitigated.* Syricius, 
Bishop of Home, ordered that monks 
and virgins who married after their 
consecration to God ahonld be banished 
from their monasteries, and confined 
in private oella ; that by their continual 
tears they niwht efiace their crime, and 
become worthy of communion before 
they died. The same pope ordered 
that biahopa and priests who were 



< Simir, A. D. 3 
ISOS, 111. pp. 13, I 
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■aa the spouse of Clwiet ; and he 
reminds her mother, that she had the 
honour to be Gud'a inother-in-law? 

Many women were ambitiouB of dis- 
tinguishing themselves by some of the 
pBcnharities of the monkish life in 
these early times, devoting themselfeB, 
as they iniagined, to God, and hving 
in rirgmity, tnt at first without form- 
ing themselvea into regnlar commnni- 
ties, Jerome pre™led npon many 
women in Rome to embrace this kind 
of life; but they continued in their 
own houses, from which they even made 
visits; and it appears by an epitaph 
which he wrote for Martella, that be- 
fore her there was no woman of condi- 
tion in Kome who lived in thie manner, 
the common people of that city con- 
'sidering it aa disreputable, on account 
'of tha novelty of the thing." These 
early nuns were only distin^ished by 
;weai'ing a veil, IJiai was given them 
W the bishop of the place. It was not 
"till the year 567 that Qneen Radigonda 
founded the firstmonasteiy for women, 
in France, which wub conflnned by the 
Council of TourH.' 

No perfect uniformity can be expected 
in the ouBtoms and modes of living 
fWnong tneu, and least of all, men 



qnite smsle and inde|iendent 
who hved in companies. ' 
were called Cmuobitet in 
Latin Monka, (though that I 
nally denoted an afa^atel 
hfe,) and sometimes Friart 
trea,frere«, hretkren, on aocM 
living together as broUiei 
family. These had a preod 
ohbat, or father, and toe pi 
they lived was (Milled a ma»l 

On the other hand. tb(wa 
sbgle wer« oflen colled <4 
hemih, and commonly I 
caves and deserts- And ana 
farther distinction of these ; 
ehoriten, whose manner of lUi 
more savage, living withonl 
clothing, and only upon tw)U 
spontaneous prodnctions of' 
In Egypt some were calleU 3 
These led a wandenne liftf. I 
tained themselves chteOj 'h 
relics, and very often bj vui 
of fraod.' 

In early tituee it waa not a 
for persons to pass fnitn osl 
modes of Ufeto the otltert >^ 
ages it was found to be r 
geons to the reveDoea 4" 
for the monks to li 
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I monia were treated in early 
■ They were universally cou- 
_ as tieing of a highei- rank and 
■flian the rest of mankind, and 
superior to the priests ; and 
Fawherever they went, or could be found, 
people crowded to them, loading 
lem with alms, and begging an iutc- 
■" -u their prayera. In thia hght, 
'er, they were regarded in pone- 
For some persons may be lound 
rho thought aenaibly in erery age, and 
^ onaequently looked with contempt 
[•Upon this Bpurioua kind of religion, 
S-aad' affectation of extraordinary eanc- 

9*"tT. 

J* _ Inth9fonrthcentary,whenailOhria- 

J<tiaii conntrieB swarmed with monke, 

^Are find one who, thongh he chose that 

F'Xoode of life, was sensible of the super- 

N 'Btitioos notions that were very preva- 

U'tent with respect to it, and strenuously 

JjWmonBtrated agiunst them. This was 

■Itfoviaiau, who, towards the conclusion 

llof that century, tanght, first at Bome, 

iKDd afterwards at Milan, that all who 

lived according to the gospel, have an 

Bqaal title to the rewards of hearen ; 

bnd, consequently, that they who 

^taased their days ia onsocial ceHbacy, 

fend Bcyere mortilications, were in no 

MSpect more acceptable in the sight of 

Boa than those who Uved virtuously in 

tfie state of marriage. Bnt these sen- 

lable o[flnionB were condemned, first by 

Uie Ohnrch of Rome, and afterwards 

t^ Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in a 

jouncil held in the year 390. The em- 

uror Honorius seconded the proceed- 

inga of the council, and banished 

lb>viniait as a heretic. The famous 

lerome, also, wrote in a very abusive 

nanner agavuet the treatise of Jovinian, 

XL nhich he maintained the above men- 

aoned-opinione . 



establishments, I proceed, in launch- 
ing out into the dark ages, to point oat 
the steps by which these monks at- 
tained that amazing power and inHil- 
ence which they acquired in the later 
ages, and to note other remarkable 
facts in their history, showing both the 
^ood and the evil that arose Irom thmr 
institution. 

The primitive monks, courting soli- 
tude, were equally abstracted from the 
affairs of the world and those of the 
chnroh ; and yet, by degrees, a veiy 
considerable part of the business ia 
both departments came to be done liy 
them. The principal circumstance that 
lavoured their advancement, and made 
their introdnction into pnbhc hfe in a 
manner necessary, was the great igno- 
rance of the secular clergy. For Iqr 
this term the common clergy began to 
be distinguished, on account ot their 
living more after the manner of the 
world ; while the monks, on account of 
their living according to an exact riiia, 
got the name of reg^ata, and rellgiout. 
The monks spending a great part of 
their time in contemplation, many of 
them wflre induced to give some atten- 
tion to letters, and soon attained a 
manifest Bujieriority over the clergy in 
that respect; and the Christian Clmroh 
waa never without great occasion for 
learned men. 

Several heresies, in particular, spring- 
ing up in the church, and some learned 
monks very ably opposing thero, it waa 
fonnd convenient to draw them from 
their solitnde, and to settle them in 
the suburbs of cities, and sometimes 
in the cities themselves, that they 
might be useful to the people. Ia 
Gonaeijnence of this, many of them, 
applying to study, got into holy ordcra. 
This was much complained of for some 
time ; but being fonnd usetul to the 
bishops themselves, both in spiritual 
and temporal affairs, those bishops who 
were fond of a numerous clergy, and 
wanted fit men to carry on their 
BcliemeB, gave them considerable offi''"^ 
not imagining that they were eoor 
ing a set of men who would aftej 
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Tipplaat them ia their digiuties and 



Originally the monlw, bein^ subject 
to the biahopa, could do nothme trith- 
out tlieir conaont. They could uot 
even choose their own abbot. But the 
Section of an abbot being sometimes 
I appointed b; their iTietltutionB to be 
L made by the monks of the community, 
K-ihey firert obtained from the bishops 
I'lthe power of choosing their abbot, 
r •ccording to the tenor of their consti- 
tutions. Afterwards they sornotimes 
got from the bishops exemptions from 
episcojtfil jurisdiction. But when t!ie 
popes got the power of granting such 
McemptionB, they commonly ga,ye, or 
sold, to the monks as many of them as 
tixej pleased, so that their power greiv 
with that of the popes.' 

In the BCTenth century, pope Zo- 
charias granted to the monastery of 
Monnt Cassin an exemption from all 
episcopal jurisdiction, bo that it was 
subject to the Pope only. Similar ex- 
emptions had been obtained in the 
preceding cantury, but they were very 
rare. In time they came to be uni- 
Tersal, and were even extended to the 
chapters of rcgnlar cathedrals. In re- 
turn for those privileges, the monks 
were diatingoiHlicd by a boundless de- 
votion to the see of Rome. These 
abuses were checked, bnt not eKec- 
tnally, by the Councils of Couatance 
and Trout.' 

The (irat introdnction of monks into 
hol^ orders, was by the permission 
which they obtained to have priests of 
their own body, for the purpose of 
officiating in their monasteries, to wliich 
there could be no great objection ; it i 
beingfortheconvenienoeof theaecular t 
priests themselves, as well as of the t 
monastery; and especially as, with ri 
qtect to qualification for the office, they i 
~ "~*re superior to the priests themselves. 1 
e firgt privilM^ they obtained of thin t 
' kS&omBoDi&celll.; bnt their ( 

I Blnmn on Cttirth llcRnucg, p. M, (PJ 

iIMd.i>.W. tl-.) 

• AoieJotM, tV- m. >03. |i>.) 



ecclesiaBtical power w, 
made equal to that of the otl 
by Boniface TV. in 6 
then preach, baptize, hear CO 
absolve, and do eveiythiiig ll ^ 

Eriest could do. Upon Uut tUN 
jgan to be, in a ^reat IMT^ 
dependent of the bishopft M 
snbmit to their orders, on tlie 
that they were contrary t« lb 
of discipline, and always ipF< 
the popes, who were sure Vim 
their favour. 

The monks, besides theolojIJ 
likewise the canon and at' 
also medicioe; stadjes i 
began through charity, but 
continued for interest. 
therefore forbidden by IntW 
1131, to stud; eiUier civil U« ■ 
cine. Bat in the begimr" ' 
following century they wer 
be advocates for the regulin. j 



The clergy « 
encroachments of the moitki,h( 
their spiritual power and npd 
revenues. Hut the tide of p ' 
was BO strongly in their fai._ 
all attempts to withetAsd 'Am 
vain. At the Council of Glial 
was ordered that the monki dl 
wholly under the iui' 
bishops, and meddle witli mS 
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iaateriea were equiil.il' not superior, 
iose of the duarches ; and the in- 
ice of the monka with the popes 
tlie temporal princea heiug geno- 

eniperifir to that of the clergy, they 

in many plaoes, to claim the 

» and other church dues. When 

—lies depended upon moiiaBteries, 

appointed monks to officiate in. 

_ aud appropriated the tithes to 

-^eof themonaatery. Also bishops 

often gained hy the monks to 

t' them to put vicara or oorates 

«!hnrcheB, which they pretended 
^pend upon monatenea;' and in 
^ respects, also, they encroached 
1 the rights of the clergy. 
Xe monks having taken advantage 
»« ignorance of the aecnlar priests, 
having gcifc the government of 
-y churches committed to them, it 

Mot easy to turn them out and re- 
biliflh the secTjlar clergy in their 
^Si and on this account there 
■pened the greatest contests he- 
'eti the canons and the monks, es- 
ially in Enplaaid, where the monks 

I deprived the canons of their canon- 
pa, and even ohliged the secular 
Ssts to turn monka, if they would 
oy their benefices. All the arch- 
iopB of Canterbury had been monka 
n the time of that Austin whom 
igory Bent into England, to the 
■n of Henry I. But, at length, 
the hiahops in England declared, 
t they would have no monk for 
oate ; and by degrees they began 
aVe the government of the church 
> their owQ hands.* 

n the ninth century many monks 
e taken from the monasteries, and 

II placed at the head of armies; 
monks and abbots frequently dis- 

rgcd the fiinctions of ambassadors 
. ministers of state. For, upon the 
J same account that the clergy in 
eral were better qualified for these 
:e3 than laymen, vii. in point of 
'ning and address, the regular clergy 
I the advantage of the secular. 
1 BImon on Cbnrct Hotojum, p. 6T. (i".} 



The monia, and especially the men- 
dicant orders, assumed so much, and 
got so much power, both spiritual and 
temporal, into tlieir hands, some time 
before the Reformation, that all the 
bishops, clergy, and nniveraitiea in 
Europe, were engaged in a violent 
opposition to them. And it was in 
this quarrel that the famoua Wickliffe 
firat diatingniahed himself, in 1360; 
nnd from thence he proceeded to at- 
tack the pontiflcal power itself. 

Before the sixth centnry there was 
no distinction of orders among monke, 
but a monk in one place waa received 
as a monk in any other. But after- 
wards they subdivided themselves into 
societies, altogether distinct from one 
another; and so fiir were they from 
considering all monks as iriends and 
brothers, that they often entertained 
the most violent enmity against each 
other; especiaJly those who formed 
themselvea on the same general plan, 
and afterwards divided from them on 
some trifling difierence in customa or 
habits. 

This distinction of orders began with 
Benedict of Nursia, who in 529 insti- 
tuted a new order of monks, which 
preaentlymade moat rapid progress 
in the West; beine particularly fa- 
voured by the Church of Rome, to the 
interest of which it waa greatly de- 
voted. In tlie ninth century this 
order had awallowed np all the other 
denominations of monks.* 

Notwithstanding the extreme pro- 
fligacy of the manners of many of 
these monks, their number and repn- 
tation would hardly be credible, but 
that the most authentic history bears 
testimony to it. What the number of 
them was in Egypt, at a very early 
period, has been mentioned luready. 
Preaently afterwards, viz. in the fifth 
century, the monks are said to have 
been so nnmeraua, that large armies 
might have been raised out of them, 
without any sensible diminution of 
their body. And yet tliia was not 
> MoBhoim, 1. pp. 14fi-tt9. (/■.) Cent. rt. 
Ft. ii, Ch. II, Sect. y.-ilL 
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to be compared to their nambers in. 
la(;ec agea; and almost every centnry 
produced new apeoiea of them, and no 
8«e abonnded more with them thun 
, that which immediately preceded the 
I Befarmation.' 

P In the seventh century the lieada of 

f eich familiea were fond of devotinR their 

I children to this iDode of life ; and those 

r who had lived profligate livea generally 

\ mode this their lac£ refnge, and then 

\ left their estates to the monasteries. 

I 7hi8 waa deemed sufficient to cancel 

I all sorts of Crimea, and therefore the 

embracing of this way of life wa« 

sometimea termed a second baptlim.. 

■ I In the eighth and ninth centuries, 

«onnta, dukea, and even kings, aban- 

I doned their honoars, and shut them- 

I «elvE3 np in monaaterios, tmder the 

I motion of devoting themaelves entirely 

I ■teGod. Several esamples of this fimar 

i tical extravagance were exhibited in 

I Italy, France, Germany, Spaia, and 

I Sngland. And othera, repenting thnt 

I liey had not done this in time, put on 

I ihe monastic habit on the approach of 

\ death, and chose to be bnried in it, 

that thej" might be considered ss 

of the fraternity, and conaequently 

have the benefit of the prayers of that 

Thia moat abject superstition con- 
"tinned to the fifteenth century. For 
even then we find "many made it an 
essential part of their last wills, that 
their carcases, after death, should be 
wrapped in old ragged Dominican or 
Franciscan habits, and interred among 
the Mendicants.' 

It is said, that in all the centuries of 
Christianity together, there were not 
eo many foundations of monastories, 
both for men and women, or so rich 
and famous, as those of the seventh 
and eighth centuries, especially in 
, France* And when monasteries wore 
o ninch iocreaaed, we are not surprised 



to find coroplaiota of tl» m 
discipline among them, A( 
in the the ninth oentn^.tl*!*^ 
the monks were sobad.thlli| 
formation was absolntelr ■*■ 
and this was attempted t>][ Hi 
abbot of Aaiaae, at ths U'* 
Lewis the ileek. He I' 
the monasteries (tf .{'j"'' 
those of all France, r^ li 
monks, without excc|jiii 
of the famous Benedir^t. :i 
Casein." This disoiptine 
ibrce a certain tiiue, l)at tlieiC 
was extinct in less than a 
The same emperor also biotl 
order of Canons," and " '' 
them through all the p 
empire." He " institntedal 
of OanoneMet, whioh,'' Um 
" was the first female coiitti 
in the Christian world."' 

In the tenth century tlu % 
discipline, which had been n 
cajcd, was n?ein revived j 
measure by the aathority « 
bishop of Clugny, wbo^e rvl 
adopted by alt the western lDa«lM| 
in Christendom. Thus ve &m^>I 
cesaive periods of lefoRnatias kA 
discipline of monaBteriea. 1*4 
sococr were the new and BBoni 
kinds of monks establislMd. ■ 
rich, than they became as iliwi 
their predecessors, whioh callfl il 
another rcvolutkm in tlwirafl' ' * 
these successive period* of ri 
of dissolutoiess oontinned qBMM>1 
to the Reform atioa. - 

One of the first grnt caoaMrfflfcl 
relaxation of diadpUne in ^m «■*! 
teries, woe the iuvaaian of tW X* 
maia, who68 ravages foU dMfc^i 
the monaiteriea. For upon tM W 
monks being disperaed, aad aMaaHB: 
where and how thgjr eonU, Ika W 
servance of their rutsa waa in^irik 
and many irrefnilantMa wwa M» 
duced. Something of tbo mm* iirf 
. was the oonseqneaoa *d Ite p^l 
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plague in Enzope, in 1348, when many the first who instituted la j-brothers, in 

of the monks died, and the remamder his monastery of Yalombrose founded 

dispersed; and having lived for some about 1040. To those lay-brothers 

time withpnt any regard to their rules, were prescribed a certain number of 

ihey oould .not witibout difficulty be pater nostera, at each of their canoni- 

Ivonght to them again. cal hours ^ and that they mifi^ht acquit 

A more general cause of the jrelaxa- themselves of this duty wiuiout any 

iian of discipline among, all the orders omission or mistake, they carried grains 

of the mouKS, as Bernard observed, of com, or strings, whence came the use 

VTBB their exemption from episcopal of chaplets. The same distinction, he 

jurisdiction.' says, was afterwards carried into nun- 

Another cause of the relaxation of neries, though there was no pretence 

their discipline, was the multiplication for it.' 

of prayers and singing of psalms ; for The monastio orders being almost 
ihey liad added manv to those pre- all wealthy and dissolute in the tbir- 
scribed by Benedict. This, saysEleury, teenth century, the mendiccmt or heg' 
1^ them no time for labour, of which ging friare, who absolutely disclaimed 
Benedict had ordered seven hours every all property, were then established by 
day* This contempt of bodily labour Innocent III. and patronized by suo- 
was introduced bythe northern nations, ceeding pontiffs. These increased so 
who were addicted to hunting and war, amazingly, that they became a burthen 
but despised agriculture and the arts.' both to the people and to the church it- 
Mental prayer, he adds, has been much self; and at length they were the occa- 
boasted of by the monks for the last sion of miichgreaterdisorderstban those 
five hundred years. It is, says he, an which they were introduced to redress, 
idle and equivocal exercise, and pro- There is a remarkable resemblance, 
dnced at leagth the error of the Beg- as Middleton observes, between these 
iiards and Beguines, which was con- mendicant friars, and the mendicant 
draoned at the Councils of Yienna.' priests among the Pagans. "The 
TElie original monks, he says, were a lazy mendicant priests among the 
veiy difi^ent kind of men, and their Heathens/' he says, " who used to 
discipline much more proper to produce travel from house to house with sacks 
a real mortification to the world, and to on their backs, and, from an opinion 
aappress inordinate affections. Theirs of their sanctity, raise large contribu- 
was a life of contemplation and labour, tions of money, &c for the support of 
by which they chiefly supported them- their fraternity" were "the very pio- 
aelves. The ancient monks had no tures of the begging friars, who are 
hair cloths, or chains, and there was always about the street in the same 
no mention of discipline or flagellation habit, and on the same errand, and 
among them.* never fail to carry home with them a 

BoSly labour, this writer observes, good sack full of provisions for the use 

was likewise excluded by the introduc- of their convent."* 

tion of laj/'hrothers into monasteries. Notwithstanding these disoixiers, it 

and this was another means of the must be acknowledged that the men- 

eormption of their manners, the monks dicant friars were instituted with the 

being the masters, and the lay-brothers very best intention, and that they had 

being considered as slaves, and an order ^ j^.^ p 15 rp > 

of persons much below them, and sub- a MiddieWs Letteis p. 220. (P.) WotIcs, nr. 

servient to th^n. John Gualbert was PP- II6, 117. "De ces moines.d'entre les I^yens, 

les una 6toient rentez, . . . les autres dtoient man- 

dians comme les reHgienx de la grahde m^re des 

1 Flcnry's Eighth piicouxse, p. fiST. (P.) dieux, qui ' allans par les carrefoiirs et par les 

9 Ibid. p. 13. (P.) rues,' eonune dit S. Augustin, ' exigcoient du 

* Ibid. pp. 44, 45. (P.) I)euple ce dequoi ils vivoicnt honteusemont.' " 

* Ibid. p. 6. (P.) Les Confoi'm. p. 41. 
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for a considerable time & very good yihsA, the Jesnita were oUamrlKj 
effect. St. Francis, the founder of hfe and eonl of the whda liicnRl 
tliiH order, thonght hia institute, by Among other prero^tives, ibt H 
which he forbade his monks the nae of empowered them to preadi, to k 
gold, silver, or any kind of property, eonfeasions, and to pronooDCV dif 
»]S pure gospel; and it was of use, us tions, without any licence Eraa I 
Fleury observes, in a, very corrupt age, biahops, and ereii withoot coutf 
to recaJl the idea of charity and simple them. The Franciscans had tlM^ 
CbriBtianity, and to supiily the deKct iiifiii ii i iiii iit i if I In iiiilii iiriiiiliilpM 
of ordinary pastors, the greater part and tne Dominicans directed Jbl 
of whom were then ignorant or negli- ciuiaition. J 

gent, and many corrupt and scanda- The amazing credit of Tel^[ioatMI 
lous.' in general, and the repatatKn rfi 

The monks of the ancient religions fbnnders, made many penom ^< 
orders fell into great contempt after tions of distinguishing I In iiiwlwl 
the introdnction of the Mendicants, the same vray; and tbonghtibaOJ 
who filled the chaira in achoola and of Lateran, in 1215, forbada li*|| 
chnrches, and by their laboars supplied troduction of any more neto nip| 
the negligence and incapacity of the as they were calleil, the dm^i 
priests and other pastors. But this Flenry says, was ill observed: ftr^ 
eontempt excited the emulation of the wore eBtabliBhed in tbe two OhM 
other orders, and made them apply to following, than in all tba piiiioliM'l 
matters of literature.' Besides the monka and ngA 

Afterwards, the mendicant friars, there is another sort of TeUgi«W| 
on the pretence of chaTtty, meddled sons who, according to tluar tM 
with all affairs, public and private, tion, bear the name of tit. J<M 
They nndertook the eiecntion of wills, Jerasalem, from whom tu« dvM 
and thej[ even accepted of deputations the knights of Malta; and (inftil 
o negociate peace between cities and them were the knishte Ttm^bnl 
princes. The popes frequently em- the knights of the Teutonie aj 
ployed them, as persons entirely de- These orders had tfa«ir origia hi 
voted to them, and wHo travelleil at a time uf the crusades, and tUr I 
mall expense; and sometimes they object was to take care of tha «Al 
nade use of them in raising money, wonnded, and afi«rward> to M 
Sat what diverted them the most from them. But they disUogvidkid Al 
theirproperprofcssion was tbe business selves so much in their militufll 
of the InqKiaition. By undertaking city, that the orderwaBSoon filWll 
to manage this court, they were trans- men of a military turn, and al la| 
formed into magistrates, with guards they were most depenOeil n|n)D iotl 
and treagnres at their dispoaal, and military service. Thus, from ill 
became terrible to every body.' undertaking the defence of tharKa 

During three centuries the two tal, they ondertook the defenocof ^ 
fraternitieaof Mendicants, the Domini- Holy Land, and by degnaa tttf 
cans and the Franciacana, governed, other Christian countries ogMSl' 
with an almost universal and absolute Mahometan power*. The kaJfM 
sway, both church and state, and St. John were establisluKl in lOni 
maintained the prcrngutivo of the being driven from the Holy Titiri.ll 
Soman pontiff, against kings, bishops ivtired to Cyprus, than to Rkodihl 
and heretics, witn incredible ardour thev are now aettled al UaK*. 
and success. They were in those ttuiea The knights TempUre «i 
lishedin 1118. tMlunif Uwirn 

< Plaar;^ WMb UbmunB. p. XI. <i>.) 

< IMd. p. »S. If) 

> Ibid. p. n. (P.j t Ibid. f. Ml ^j 
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Sr first hoase, which stood near the middle rank between the monks and 
hple in Jeruaalam. This order grew the aecnlar clergy, and approached 
■^y rich and powerfnl, but withal so pretty nearly to the regular canons. 
Bedingly Yicions, and it ia said They all took an oath, by which they 
Iniirticiil, that, hecoming ohnoxious bound themselves to go, without deli- 
OPrance, Italy and Spain, tJie Pope heration or delay, wherever the Pope 
i^fiompelled to abolish the order in should think fit to send them. The 
|£. secrets of this society were not known 

3ttier orders of knighthood, which to all the Jesnita, nor even to all those 
t eomething of reUgion in their in- who were called jji'o/esaerfjaeinifirs, and 
^■ation, were formed in several parts werediatiagiiishedfrom those who were 
liroire, whence arose what are called called schola/re, but only to a few of the 
/mitiideries, which were originally oldest of them, and those who were 
ffioeof taking care of the revenues approved by ions eiperience. The 
g to the military orders, in dis- oonrt and chnreh of Rome derived more 
lea. The membera of some of assistance from this single order, than 
le orders may marry, and yet enjoy, from all their other emissariea and 
er the title of GommaTirdei-s, the miaiatera, by their application to leam- 
roh lands that are appropriated to ing, engaging in eoutroversy, and 
f order. Philip II. ol Spain was, preachingindiBtantcountries,bntmore 
liis sense, the greatest prelate in the aapecially by their oonsnminate akiU in 
_rch, next to the Pope; becauso he civil transaotiona, and getting to them- 
■ the great master of the three mill' aelves almost the whole business of the 
-J orders of Spain, and enjoyed a Confesaars to crowned heads, and per- 
-A part of the tithe of the chnreh sons of eminence in the state; abnai- 
jhin his territories. The king of neas which had before been engrosaed 
win, P. Simon says, may alwaya he by the Dominicans, 
•richest beneficiary in hia kingdom; The moral maxims of this society 
^ by appropriating to his own uae were so dangerous, and ao obnoxious to 
^ revenues of his commaiideries the temporal princes, (added to the 
^ne, may have enough to hve hke a temptation of the wealth of which they 
lag.' were possessed,) that being charged 

^R may not be improper to add, in with many intrignes and crimes of 
fea place, that after the destruction of state, they were banished, and had 
fc7naalem,manyoftheLatinsremainBd their effects confiscated, first in Por- 
1 Syria, and retreating into the tugal, then in Spain, and afterwards in 
'8 of mount Libanna, Eved in a France ; and at length the Pope waa 
^. manner, and by degrees lost all ohUged to abohsh the whole order.' 
« both of religion and tomanity.' , ^^^ „^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^ p^toicti™ of th. 
_he last order of a rehgious kind, Ot jo^jta In Fr.mi^o, by M. D'AlonilBrt," 1760. 
r-Bch I think it of any consequence to The fnlluwing phi^Mt«■ of tbe onlfr, and rn- 
jre an account, ia that of the Jesuit/, ^B^^TTX^tm of'v'wi^'^'^^'^'l^ 
baah waa instituted by Ignatiua ijsi ;— "There »ro a new fmtoralty of late 
fola, and confirmed by the Pope ^^°Oi,"S,"nf 'ihrSl™/Kh rfteT^'tSe 
,^Jiaview to heal the wounds which scribsaandPhuHoee'tDimniTsinonRsttiioytiM. 
|t« Ohurch of Rome liad received by Tbey hUbIi bWvb to aHoijjn 'l»> '?""'. »nj '•■nil 
km Eeformation, and to supply the 2*^%^^^^ tato Myin."f™;'^tbTh" 
fece of the monks, and especially that Henthan, im HeathmiBt; with AtboiBU., lu 
F the mendicants who were then sunk ^^y^J'^-„'y'* gj„Se.''iS',^j i" L™ 
irto contempt. The Jeauita held a jou^ Intantiona, your mmdH, ymirhoirtJi, nnd 
■» On Church Re.mues, p. 23). (P.) ,,, 7-<^ in..lin«tioii» i,'"^ '>'*«lV.^™f J"™ *', j»5 

.!» Moaheim. if.) [Vol III. p. 12. Cent- Kill, to be Uko tha fool, thit .«.J .« h., kmr<. »•.« 

U.'SiA'iS-lt^thS'^sJSiir' '"'" """" -"^TrrU ^™«1 o^r the whole ™,d. 
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I eball conclude thi» article with and ajrogmice ot tha Domiaifni 
Rome particulars that lead ua to tBink FranciacoDs. TbejreveniiecliuBl^ 
unfavourably, and otters that may ia- lidy, that they hod a dinM If 
dine -as to think moie favourahly, of and comiuiasion toillaittnt«t»i4 
inonks in general. tain the religicm of JemB....llM 

The religions orders in general have true method of obtoinit^ nhtlial 
been the great support of the papal revealed to them alone;" 
jiower, and of all the anperstitiona of boasted of " their familial' ni 
the Chnroli of Borne, in all ages. The with the Supreme Being, fl»fi 
worship of saints, and the enpersti- Mary, and the sainta in <^' I 
tions veneration for relics, were chiefly those means tliey g ' ' """ ' 
promoted bv their aaaiduity, in pro- cendancy over the « 
i^iaiming their vh-tuea everywhere, the»e would trust d 
and puhlishiag accounts of miraclea Mendicanta with the ( 
wrought by them, and of rovelations in soula."' 
their favour. Tliej were also the great St. FranciB imprinUd M 
Tenders of indulgences, the founders of five wonndn, simiiar to U 
the InQniaition, and the great instrn- Saviour, which his feUpmnM 
ment of the Papal perfiecutiono. The were given him by Chrirt ilr"* 
heentiousness of the monks was become ia this they were eiio " 
proverbial so eorlj'aa (he fifth century, mandates of the ].i.| ■ 
and they are said, in those times, to hulls enjoining tli' 
have ercittd tumulta and aedttions in even approved ur: ! 
varioas places. impious treatue tn 

In some periods the monks, having of the Conformities i 
an unlimited licence to bay and sell, with Jesus Christ," 
exercised their permission with BO httle 1383, bv a Franuinca 
scruple, that it encouraged many great which ttia euint ia put 
men tonauiptheeBtatesof their neigh- Ohriat.' 
hours, teing sure to find pnrcliascra The Carmelite? • 
among the monks. F, Simon relotes oredolona, by asst.r 
an instance in the abbey of Mint in Mary appeared t.. 
Switzerland, in which the monk, who order, and gave hiiij . 
compiled the acts of the monastery, that the sonla of all ilr «■ "i*'^^ 
gives a Mat of things which were ac- world with the CnrmcUt* ckal'V 
quired by nnjust means, without the pnlary upon their shoulilrtV ^rl 
least hint of any obligation to make infallibly firesorred frwui trUt ^E 
restitution.' nation; and this iiupDdiiit&ti^ 

Mothing could eicecd the insolence fffltTonB and defenders iiinna|jS 
tiffs. Even the hite I'a^ ^ 
' prinoM, XIV., who ia gcnerullv ti\-H<^ 

f^^ most candid ami ' ' ' ' 
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■biill bo admitted inlo On 
nnd tbey aener tho wlier ; 

your priBOBB niT«l thofr tairti,' 

U Uurreln unto thttn. und TSt they popee, IS an adi 
' ' Jpeo from ItUing - 
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lioih directly and indirectly, been the from their first institution, the monks 

occasion of some good ; and though they had a greater share of knowledge than 

were the chief support of the papal the secular clergy. In the seventh 

power, they nevertheless contributed century, the little learning there was 

iomething to the diminution of it, and in Europe was, in a manner, confined 

to the Beformation. to the monasteries, many of the monks 

Such places as monasteries originally bein^ obliged by their rules to devote 

were, though they were abused by cert^ hours every day to study, when 

many, must have been a very desirable the schools which nad been committed 

retreat to many others, in times of war to the care of the bishops were gone to 

and confusion. And the o}>portunity ruin.^ 

of leisure and meditation, with a total A very respectable religious frater- 

ezclosion. from the world, must have nity was founded in the fourteenth 

been of great use to those who had century, confirmed by the Oouncil of 

been too much immersed in the bustle Constance, called thehrethren cmdclerks 

and the vices of it. For notwith- of common Ufe.^ The schools erected 

standing the irregularities with which by this fraternity acquired ^eat repu- 

monkg in general were perhaps justly tation. From tnem issued Erasmus 

charged, there must have been, in of Rotterdam, and other eminent per- 

all a^es, great numbers who con- sons.' 

•dentiously conformed to the rules of The cause of literature has also been 

them. much indebted to the Jesuits, and more 

There is no period, perhaps, in which lately to the Benedictines ; the mem- 
thestateof Christianity, and of Europe bers of both these orders having pro- 
in general, wore a more unfavourable duced many works of great erudition 
aspect than in the fourteenth century, and labour, and having employed the 
during the residence of the popes at revenues of their societies to defray the 
Avignon ; and yet Petrarch, who lived expense of printing them. 
in that age, and who makes heavy and As a proof of the monastic orders 
repeated complaints of the vices of it, having contributed something to the 
and especially of the extreme profligacy Eeformation, it may be sumcient to 
of the court of Rome, appears to have adduce the following facts. The Do- 
liad a good opinion of the state of many minicans and Franciscans soon quar- 
ofthe monasteries; and his own brother, relied about pre-eminence, and they 
who had been rather dissolute in his differed exceedingly amongst them- 
jonth, retired to one of them in the selves; and these differences among 
Terr flower of his age, and became the mendicant orders, as well as the 
truly exemplary for his piety, huma,nity division of the popedom, and the mutual 
and other virtues, which were especially excommunication of the popes and anti- 
conspicuous during the great plague, popes, " gave several mortal blows to 
Indeed, the general credit of the order the authority of the Church of Rome, 
in all ages cannot be accounted for on and excited m the minds of the people 
any other supposition, than that, as 
things then stood, they were, upon the ,„ , . „ i« /»x ^ 4. ^i «i. « 

-, P n r 1 ' Mosheim, II. p. 12. (P.) Cent. viL Pt. iU 

Whole, reaJly USetul. Ch. i. sect. l. ad imt. See the reference, supra. 

Another capital advantage which the p. 242, and vaiers's Essay, p. si. 
Christiat. worM ^ways derived from ,^U4i^^/^^VrSvT; °^^^i 

the monks, and which we enjoy to this pi^t^, yivoient en commun de ce qu'elles mct- 

day, is the use they were of to litera- toient ensemble pour no pas rlvre danslafainc- 

. •' . 1 -r J V X x- XT- antiso. On attnbue cot 6tabli8sement a Gerard 

ture in general, both on account Ol the groot, ou, le Grand, do Doventer, Doctour de 

monasteries being the principal reposi- Paris, et Cbanoine d'UtrecUt." Jlist. du Ck)ncil. 
fnriAB nf hr.nkq and thft mnnkq thp ^<^^**- '^^' ^^^^' ^^- P* ^^^* ^^ «. 

tones 01 DOCKS, ana tne monies ine a :Moshe\m,li\.'e.'2S\. ge.^ vi«Ji\..-c<»,^\./'^« 
copiers of tnem, and because, almost ch. U. Sect. x^ui. 
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[most] ardent desires ofa reformation in tion. John condemning tliese refrac* 
the church." * tory monks, they declared him a heretic 

The Fi'atricelli, or Fratres Minores, by nis own authority. They even went 
were monks who, in the same thirteenth so far as to call him Antichrist, and to 
century, "separated themselves from appeal from his constitution to a fritnre 
the grand community of St. Francis," council. At length the revolt went w 
with a view to observe his rule more far, that the monks, supported by the 
strictly. " They went about clothed emperor Lewis of Bavaria, pronounced 
with sordid garments, or rather with sentence of deposition against the 
loathsome rags," declaiming in all Pope, and set up another in his place.* 
places ** against the corruption of the Since the fifteenth centnrjr, in the 
Church of Rome, and the vices of the beginning of which the discipline of 
pontiffs and bishops." These were the monks was exceedingly relaxed, va- 
persecuted with the utmost virulence rious reformations have been made, 
by the other Franciscans, who were which, Mr. Fleury says, has raised the 
countenanced by the popes, and they credit of most of the orders.* But not* 
continued in this violent stiite of war withstanding these reforms, and thongh 
with the Church of Rome till the Re- nothing is now objected to them with 
formation, multitudes of them perishing respect to the observance of their rules, 
in the flames of the Inquisition.^ These they are found to be of so little use in 
rebellious Franciscans, therefore, de- the present state of society, that it 
serve an eminent rank among those seems to be the determination of most 
who prepared the way for the Refor- of the Catholic powers to abolish them 
mation, exciting in the minds of the by degrees ; as appears by the regula* 
people a just aversion to the Church of tions that have been made respecting 
Rome in its then very corrupt state.' the time of admission, making it so 

The original difference of these late in life, that very few wUl not bew) 
monks with the Pope was perhaps the far engaged in other pursuits, as to 
most trifling and absurd that can well have no inducement to become monks 
be imagined, viz. the property of the or nuns; and the authority of parents, 
things that were consumed by them, who often found it convenient to dis- 
Bs bread and other provisions ; they pose of their younger children in this 
maintaining that they had not the way, is now generally set aside. In 
property, but only the use of them, consequence of this, and other causes, 
This dispute was at first confined to which nave been operating more silently 
the monks themselves, but at length ever since the Reformation, the reli- 
the popes interposed, and John XXII. gious houses are in general but thinlj 
declaring that obedience is the prin- mhabited. Some of their revenues 
cipal virtue of monks, and preferable have already been diverted to other 
to poverty, they asserted the contrary, uses, and such is the aspect of things 
maintaining that they ought not to at present, and the wants of the several 
^bey their superiors when they com- potentates of Europe, that it is justlv 
manded anything contrary to perfec- to be apprehended, that all the rest will 

soon share the same fate. 

» Mosheim, III. p. 62. (P.) Cent xiiL Pt. iL 

'Ch. ii. Sect. xxx. __ .«,,.«■«., ««•»!.{... 

2 By " a bloody decree, beginning ' Gloriosam * Fleury's Eighth discourse, p. 80. Mashefm, 

Ecclesiam.' " Limborch, Hist. I. p. 104. HI. p. 74. (P.)^ Cent. xiii. Pt. U, Ch. IL Beef 

8 Mosheim, III. p. 70. (P.) Cent.xiU.Pt.it xxxix. Note. 

Ch. li. Sect, xxxix. * EigUth Discourse, p. 47. (-P.) 
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PART XIII. 

THE HISTORY OF CHUECH REVENUES. 

THE INTRODUCTION. torn of the Jewish synagogues, the 




■which, in the course of time, have tafen enirosiea it witn tnose wno aismDuted 
place with respect to the rank and f^'"^- ^^\ the Jews, also, ttie Chns- 
aiaracter of CKristicm minieters; by *'*''^ sent alms to distant places, and 
what steps it came to pass, that, from P^® *° .*t°^ '^^o <=*""« *'<»"^ \.^- 
having no authority whatever, besides ^^ ^"^^ proper recommendations, 
what their greater virtue or abiUty They were so hberal upon these owa- 
cave them. aSd especially from havini '^o"^' *•»**. ^""""^^ ^P' ^^^ ^^^ 
So dominion over the faith of their fef- •^™* "«^ «» * »^<>'* **'"«• " "^ ^^ 



bishops, with respect to articles of Christian. In those times both alms 
faith, as weU as matters of discipline '"'^. stipends were often c^ed hono- 
and worship, came to be absolute and T"**- ?j ""^ Z^J Paul bid Timothy 
despotic; and how, from living in a J>f»i<»*r widows that are widows tndee^, 
state of the most submissive subjection ^^ °?«*»» rewarding them for dis- 
to all the temporal powers of the world, f?^'"^'^^ particular offices, which m 
and keeping ^ far m possible from in- ^°^% ^H '''^"^^ ^«^^,,"* churches. 
terferin|in all civil akirs. they came ?° '^^ the phrase worths of double 
to be temporal princes and sovereigns '^r"'"' ''^'"*'f "'""^^^ of a double or 
themselves, and to control all the tern- * '^«®'';®'"if*^; , 
poral princes of Europe, even in the , ^^« «?"'"=*' ^^ °» °*^«' '^T*'*?** 
«6rcise of their civil power. In this besides these voluntary alms tall the 
part I shaU exhibit a similar view of *l"'?^?* Constantme. Indeed, before 
&ie dianges which have taken place tl>at.^«>^ t^e Christian churches were 
with resect to the revenues of the ?2''*idered as unlawful assemblies, and 
s/mrcfe; and shaU show by what steps tl>erefore could no more acqmre pro- 
ministers of the gospel, from Uving on Pff^y- ^^"^ the Jewish synagogues, or 
thealmsofChrirtia£80cietie8,toglther ?J^«' commumtaes not authorized by 
with the poor that belonged to them. *''« state; though m the reign of Mar- 
»ine to fiive independent and even '^^ Aurehus, the senate permittme 
mncely incomes, and to engross to anj person to give whatever lie pleased 
Jiemselves a very considerable part of *? communities (dready fomud, the 
ihe wealth and even of the landed pro- T, .• *^2*°' '" *^? *""'^ century, by 
)ertv of Eurone. tolerauon or connivance, to possess 

*^' estates. But under Constantine, Chris- 

_____ tian churches were considered as re- 

spectable societies, and from that time 
SECTION I. they began to grow rich. In 321 this 

TT. Trromr.'o. «= „„ „., . ,- cmperor made an edict, addressed to 

HB HI8T0BT OP CHURCH EEVENUES. ^t. i i? t« i i. ■ i. i. 

»>TrT ™„» «.TT r.^ ™„„ ^Jr™™_ the people of Rome, by which he gave 

TIIiL THB FALL OP THE WESTERN ii xl. i-i. i r i • ° i. 

xupniE "•'^oi*'"" ^jj persons the liberty of leavmg by 

will to the churches, and especially 
s the constitution of the primitive that of Rome, whatever they pleased, 
lurch, the apostles followed the ens- He i.iso ordained that what had been 
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taken from tlie churches in the perse- first,) that they alone were allowed to 
cution of Dioclesian should be restored superintend the distribution of tlie 
to them, and that the estates of the common church stock to the inferior 
martyrs who had no heirs should be clergy, as well as to the poor, accord- 
given to the churches.^ ing to the merits or occasions of each 

By this means, in time, all churches individual. But, in consequence, pro- 
had what was called their patrimony, bably, of some abuse of this discw- 
and that of Rome in the sixth century tionary power, we find afterwards, that 
had a very great one, not only in Italy, not the bishop alone, but the whole 
but in other countries ; and to insjjire body of the presbyters made that 
a greater respect for these patrimonies, distribution. Still, however, it (^nnot 
they were denominated by the saints but be sup|)Osed that» the bishops 
that were most respected m each par- having superior influence, more woold 
ticular church. Thus the territories be in their power in this respect, thaa 
belonging to the Church of Bome were in that of the presbyters ; and theae^ 
called the patrimony of St. Peter. But being subject to the bishops in otiier 
these patnmonies were, like other es- things, would not choose to disobfige 
tates, subject to the laws of the coun- them in this, 
tries in which they were.^ We do find, however, that when 

Though the bishops and priests had churches grew very rich, the bishops 
originally no property of their own, often embezzled the estates belonging 
but lived upon the stock of the church, to them. ' This evil grew to bo great a 
Cyprian complains that some of them,, height, that at the (^uncHof (xangies, 
in his time, not content with a subsist- in Faphlagonia, held in 324, they were 
ence in common, began to live in aUowed to give some of the church 
separate houses of their own, and to stock to their relations, if they were 
have each their allowance paid in poor, but were prohibited selling the 
money, daily, monthly, or for a longer estates belonging to their churchesi 
time, and this was soon tolerated, and were ordered to give an account of 
And, whereas part of the church stock their administration of these tempo- 
had always been given to the poor, the raUties. And that the goods which 
clergy began to encroach upon this properly belonged to the bishops might 
part, and to appropriate it almost not be confounded with those^Sai 
wholly to themselves. That part also belonged to the church, every bishop, 
which used to be employed in the uponnis election, was ordered to give 
repairs of churches, <S^. was inter- an accoi^it of his possessions, that lie 
cepted in the same manner. might bequeath uiem, and nothing 

All the civil affairs of Christian else, by will. But still the bishops 
societies were at first managed by abusing the power that was left them, 
deacons, but the disposal of money, as stewa/rds were afterwards. appointed to 
well as of everything else, was in the take care of the temporalities of the 
power of the presbyters, by whose church, and the bishops were confined 
general directions the deacons acted; to the cure of souls. These stewards, 
and the bishops having encroached however, being at first chosen by the 
upon the presbyters in other things, bishops, the same abuses were resumed; 
did not neglect to avail themselves of and tnerefore, at the Council of Chal- 
their authority with respect to the cedon, in 451, the stewards were 
temporaHties of the church. And so appointed to be chosen by the body of 
great was the confidence which the the clergy.' 

primitive Christians reposed in their These offices of stewards became so 
oishops, (and with reason, no doubt, at considerable in the church of Constan- 

> Anecdotes, pp. 129, 131. (P.) 

fIbid.p.2Bl, (?.) •Qlxaoao&ChurciiBevMiiieB, pp. 18,10. (?•) 
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tmople, that the emperors themselves inheritances left to his chnrch, giving 
took the nomination of them, till Isaac them to the lawfnl heir, and he wonla 
Gomnenns gave it to the patriarch, never make any parchases for the nse 
The power of the steward was not so of his chnrch.' Jerome says that the 
great in the Western chnrches, bnt priests of his time spared no tricks or 
abases in them being very flagrant, a artifices to set the estates of private 
custom was at lougth adopted, of persons ; and he mentions many low 
dividing the chnrch revenues mto four and sordid offices, to which priests and 
parts, of which one was for the bishop, monks stooped, in order to get the 
another for the test of the clergy, the favour and the estates of old men and 
third for the poor, and the fourth for women, who had no children.* 
repairs, or prolmbly a kind of cliwrck The disorders of the clergy must 
9U)ch, to aefray any contingent ex- have been very great in the time of 
pens 68. Jerome, since the emperors were then 

This distribution of tbe church stock obliged to make many laws to restrain 
was the cause of great animosities and them. In 370, Yalentinian made a 
intentions between the bishops and law to put a stop to the avarice of the 
the inferior clergy, in which the x>opes clergy, forbidding priests and monks 
were often obliged to interpose with to receive anythmg, either by gift or 
their advice and authority ; and Father will, from widows, virgins, or aiw 
Simon ascribes to it most of the dis- women. Twenty years after, he ma(£) 
orders which arose in the "Western another law, to forbid deaconesses to 
ch:iux!ih; the Eastern, where that par- give or bequeath their effects to the 
tition was never made, being free from clergy, or tne monks, or to make the 
them. For whil6 no division was made, churches their heirs ; but Theodosius 
tile idea of the property being in the revoked that edict.* We may form 
whole society continued, and conse- some idea of the riches of the Church 
quently the clergy were considered as of Rome towards the middle of the 
tne servants ana beneficiaries of this third century, from this circumstance, 
society 'at large. But that partition that in that time, according to Euse« 
made them absolute masters of their bins, it maintained one thousand five 
respective shares, and gave them inde- hundred persons,- widows, orphans, and 
pendent property ; and riches and poor ; and it had then forty-six priests, 
mdependence have never been favour- besides the bishop and other officers.' 
able to virtue with the bulk of mankind, 
or the bulk of any order of men what- 
ever. — "^^ 

But those corruptions of the clergy 
which arose from the riches of tiae SECTIOIT II. 

churchi began to be peculiarly coiispi- " 

cuous, when, after the time of OonstaA- THS HTSTOKT t)P chubch eevenues 

tine, the church came to be possessed after the pall op the western 

of fixed and large revenues. Jerome bmpibe. 

says, that the chwjh had inde^ be- ^^^ ^^ j^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^. 

wme more nch and powerful unde^^^ pirebythe Norman nations, both the 

Christian emperors, ^^t less virtuous; ^^^^tical laws and revenues under- 

andC^ostom says that the b^o^s ^ ^ alteration, and upon the 

forsook their ^^^Pl^Tf 7*8 *« «^ ^^Z whole very favourable t^ the church, as 

mucb time in law-suits. Austin was ' « iwd. p. 17. tj.) 

very sensible of this, and often refused \ ^^^:,^^]'^i^m (p.) 

1 Simon on Church Bevenues, pp. 20. 81. (P. • Biat. L. yt O. i^liii. ^ %Vi. <9. 
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time, and in some cases, it was an- the rage of conquest was ot>7. Ii 
favourable to the clergj. For these these circumstances a lease fur i av 
savage conquerors made little distinc- lives, on an easy rent, was oiaa 
tion between the goods of the church value to individuals than the alsoba | r* 
and other property, but distributed property. 

both as they thought proper, even to The possession of benefices wai fr 
laymen ; and children often succeeded tended, however, with one incamlru% 
to their fathers in church livings, as from which the church did uot nrr 
well as in other estates. Also many soon free itself. According to tee is- 
estates belonging to churches were cient feudal laws, when a tenant '^ 
transferred to monasteries. the lord enjoyed the revenues liHb 

About this time, however, began the successor was invested, and had iva 
custom of granting estates to ecclesi- fealty ; and it was natural that tb 
astical persons in the same manner, law should affect churchmen a«ve]u 
and upon the same terms, as they had laymen. This, however, interftreJ^^s 
been granted to laymen, viz. for the the ancient custom of the cbun 
lives of particular bishops or abbots, as For, during the vacancy of a li-t* 
we find about the year 600, under Pope ric, the profits were usually manayl 
Symmachus, but afterwards to the by the clergy and archdeacon;', x'f^ 
churches and monasteries in general ; use of the future bishop. Bat rt^ 
the ecclesiastics swearing feiuty and the general collation of beiied:».-' 
allegiance for them, and rendering the princes first demanded the revts"-^ \ 
same services that the lay lords ren- those estates which they had lt-' ^ 
dered for their estates. Hence the term to the church, and aflorwuria -i*-. 
benefice came to be applied to church church livings without distinov.r.; 'J'* 
livings. For that term was originally this was called rnjalo. This r.;:' -^ 
applied to estates granted to laymen resale was not settled in Fni'.i '■• .■.■- 
upon condition of miUtary service. third race of their kini^s,' :i:i ". \v.> ■."■ 

In no part of the world were the bably first established u] in :":•.•■ .: *- 
clergy so great gainers by this system ment between Poi>e Calixtus \v. . 
as in Germany, where whole principal- Emperor Henry.'' 
ities wore given to churches and mo- Lewis the Young is the ti!>t k.- : 
nasterics; whereby bishops became, France who mentions \\w ri/:/. . * 
in all respects, independent sovereign gale, in the year llol. Atm \\ 
princof?, as they are at this day. This in the History of KnirhiTi!. ;'.. .•. • 
was chiefly the effect of the liberality right of roLrah* was e>:;i! ":-:■.. ■ ■ 
of the emperors of the name of CHho. kingdom at tho sainf tii.:- i-..;: ■ 
(,'lmrchuu'n, lx)th bishops and abbots, in Franco, and that it ov^■a^•..:.. '. .. . 
beiiiir at this time princijKilly employed troubles liere.' 

in all the great ati'tiirs of state, It was By deu'ree?, however, t::-? ..-•." 
not ditficult for them to obtain what- which had been lon«; in tlu- ; -■ . 
over they desired of priiuvs. of the cleriry 1 euMu "to Iv cpi*-. :. - 

In th<'S' times of o^'nfusion. when so much thiir-. and the lenxj r 
property in land, and everything else, times was >> avonraMo t. . :•.. 
wa-* very precarious, many jhtsous of the church, th.it it w.i^ :".. 
«'hose ti> make over the i»roperty of wroiii; f..r lay:: en l.) mi.il il. w ;• 
their estat"« t» ehurches and monas- part of it; and luanv priii . ^ v- 
teries, oI-iaininLr fr-Mn them a hase for duced l.^ re*i:i juish tlie v\.r\i\ ..:': 
st'veral livi's. The T«roTHrty beinir in Tiie r::iwv..r TrciliTic II. r- :..:•* 
the ehurih. it wa-* lii!l more sacred, rii;ii: to ilio church, ua if it i... ^ 
e<it" iallv attiT till' tij'ir-' •'fttli-i'.:rnt 

of the N»»rth. ni i.aiion-i in the west. r:i i T ' " >= ' ^■•*"" lS«-vci; :.*. ; .a .», 
]varl oi the Koman I'uipirc. and wiun i i ..■' j J^ ."■.■ 
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ition ; and several oouncils being above all canon and positive law. 
I princes and other laymen Nothing derogated more from the right 
ding the goods and revenues of ordinaries and patrons than these 
men after their death.^ resignations in favorem ; for by thia 

xrds, however, when the popes means they who possessed benefices 
le nomination toecclesiastical disposed of them as of their own in* 
they thought proper to claim hentance. By this means they even^ 
been the regale, or the value descended in families.^ 
ir's income, (for to that it had Another deduction from the value of 
iced, as a medium of what livings the clergy suffered by the pope» 
due to the lord during a va- claiming the tenth of their value^ 
ad then this perquisite was which was done about the same time 
rates. This claim is said to that annates were demanded. Thia 
firstmadebypopeUrbanVI.,^ they did upon the pretence that the 
laid "not only in England but high-priest among the Jews had a 
it the western parts of Chris- tenth of the tythes which were paid to 

* In this country the annates the other priests.^ Another pretence 
isferred to the crown in the for making this exaction arose from 
[enry VIII., and so they con- the crusades. The contributions of 
this day, except that small those who did not serve in person being 
;re released from this burthen casual, the pjopes imposed a tax upon 
7u of queen Anne. all ecclesiastical revenues, and the first 
Dunt of the benefit accruing of the kind was on the occasion of the 
pes from these annates, they loss of Jerusalem. Afterwards the 
id resignations and the chang- popes pretended to a right of disposing 
ngs among the clergy. For of all ecclesiastical goods, and some* 
y event of this nature this tax times demanded a twentieth, and even 
Ives became due. Originally a tenth of their revenues, for other 
•ns were made absolute^, into purposes besides the crusades. They 
\ of those who had a right to also made them over to the kings, wha 
f the benefice ; and when it by this means shared with the popea 

that there was no lawful in the plunder of the people.* Thia 

* the resignation, it was not tenth the popes obtained occasionally 
B ut afterwards resignations in England, from the time of Edward I., 

le in favorem, or upon con- when the demand was first made. In 
,t the benefice should go to the twenty-sixth of Henry VIII. an 
3on in whose favour it was act was made to annex these tenths to 
1 with whom a contract had the crown foif ever ; but they were 
e for that purpose. This cus- given to the poor clergy towards an 
new, that no mention is made augmentation of their maintenance by 
be canon law, the Decretals, queen Anne, and at the same time all 
ct. The new canonists called small livings were discharged from, 
act a simoniacal one, and paying them. 

there is a necessity for the The holy wars in the eleventh cen« 
rant a dispensation for it, he tury were the cause of great accessiona 

of wealth to the church. Most of the 
a Church Revenues, p. 100. (P.) knights made their wills before their 

8 firodly gentleman 8 invention, a«-i°_x j i»*ijj.i ^ 

rs report, were the payments to the departure, and never failed to leave & 

innatet, .... which are no other ^ , ^ ««^ , « v 

oe the first-fruits or profits of every * Simon on Church Revenues, p. 289. (P.) 

in'g for one year, to bo paid by the » " The Pope, as pastor poitorum, claimed 

is invested in it, at his first entrance decimoM dediuaruMf — by example of tha 

mat. qf Popery, 1730, H. p. 177. Jewish High-Priest." Hist, of Popery, 1786, II. 

Popery, IV. p. 87. (P.) 178«, II. p. 178. _,_,,_, ,« ;»v 

« Ftenry's Sixth Discourse, p. 19, (P.) 
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eonsiderable sliare of their possessions time became general f till from tho force 

to the church ; and they bnilt churches of example, the omission of it waa 

and monasteries with ample endow- deemed reproachful, and the ^lergy 

ments at their return, by way of thanks- began to claim them as due to them* 

giving for their preservation ; so that selves by the law of Moses. 

whether they returned or not, the For some centuries, however, it jm 

church generally received some per- usual to give tythes to the -poor, and 

manent advantage from the expedition, for other charitable purposes. Thni^ 

One of the most valuable acquisitions at a council of Ma^on, m 586, itwu 

to the revenues of the church, but from ordered that a tenth part of the fruits 

the nature of it the most impolitic in of the earfch should be brought into 

various respects, and the most burthen- sacred places, to be employed for tin 

some to the state, is that of tythes. It relief of the poor, and the redemptioa 

is a great discouragement to the im- of captives.* aj degrees, however, tbi 

provement of land, that a tenth part of clergy excluded the poor, and apprO" 

the clear produce, without any deduc- pnated the tythes to themselves. And 

tion for the advanced expense of raising about the year 600, tythes, from heng 

that produce, should go from the culti- estabhshed as a custom, became in 

vator of the land to any other person some instances legal rights; becaott 

whatever. It would be far better to lay many estates were bequeathed with u 

an equivalent tax upon all estates, cul- obligation to pay tytnes to particolv 

tivated or not cultivated. For then it churches. When these "tythes were left 

would operate as a motive to industry; to distant churches, the priests of the 

whereas the present mode of taxation parish in which the Estate lay usedte 

is a discouragement to it. Besides, complain ; and «rt length, in the reigi 

this method of paying the minister is a of King John, the Pope made a law, 

continual source of dispute between the ordering that all tythes should be pfiii 

clergy and tho parishioners, which is of to the parish priest, and after some 

a most pernicious nature; making the time they were levied by law in all 

people consider as enemies those whom parishes without exception. At the 

they ought to respect as their best Beformation, though those who took 

friends, and in whom they ought to the lead in it were sincerely disposed to 

i*epose the greatest confidence. abolish tythes, they founa tliemselTei 

The original reas<m for the payment obliged to contmue, and to secnxe then 

of tjrthes was the most groundless by act of parliament, in order to ooft* 

ima^nable, as it arose from considering oiliate the minds of the popish olefgJ< 

Christian ministers as an order of men Thus tibis most intolerable evil ooi^ 

who succeeded to the rights of the tinues to this da^, whereas in othfll 

jprieats under the Jewish law. This Protestant- countries, and especially it 

idea was observed to prevail very much Holland, the civil magistrates havl 

about the time of the utter desolation adopted a wiser plan, by allowing their 

of Judea under Adrian. But it was a mimsters a fixed stipend, paid out of 

long time before there was any idea of thepublic ftmds. 

claiming those tythes as a right. Even The progress of superstition in the 

the Jews acknowledge that no tythes dark ages supplied man j resources fixr 

were paid by themselves after the de- the augmentation of the wealth of the 

struction of the temple. But about clergy. In those times " the world wae 

the fifth century laws being made by made to believe that by the virtue <^bo 

the emperor, by which the. tenth part many masses,*' the recitation of whaeh 

of the mines and quarries were paid to might be puvohased with money, and 

themselves, and the lords of the soil ; especially with permanent endowmentl 

there arose a custom, as some say, of to churches and monaateriea^ "aoob 

/7djiiig' tythes^ to the church, wbich. m > Sueur. (Pl) 
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were redeemed out of purf^atory ; and '* was never totally abolisbed till the 
soeneH of visions and apparitions, some- reign of Henry VIII." ^ 
times of the tormented, and sometimes So far did the popish exactions in 
of the delivered soak, were pnbHshed this country, on one account or other, 
in all places. Which had so wonderful go, that, in the reign of Henry III., 
an effect, that in two or three centuries the popes received from England more 
endowments increased to so vast a than the Idng's revenue, or one hun- 
d^ree, that ifthe scandals of the clergy dred and twenty thousand pounds. 
on the one hand, and the statutes of In 1366, the lord chancellor assured 
morima'm on the other, had not re- the parliament, that the taxes paid to 
strained the profuseness that the world the Pope were five times as much as 
was wrought up to, upon this account, the kind's revenue; and at length the 
it is not easy to ima^e how far this church is said to have got possession 
might have gone, perhaps to an entire of one third of all the landed property 
suc^'ecting of the temporality to the in England.* 

spirituality."^ And it was carefully Notwithstanding the ample reve- 
inculcated by the priests, that right^ nnes of many churches, numbers of 
-acquired to the church belonged to the clergy contrived to make large 
Gkid, and therefore could not be taken additions to them, by appropriating 
%way without sacrilege. to themselves the emoluments of seve- 

It was the fate of this country to ral church livings ; though they could 
snfibr more from, papal usurpmnons not reside, and do duty at them all, 
than almost any other part oi Chris- and nothing could be more contrary to 
tendom. One tax to uie Church of the natural reason of things, or the 
■Borne wad peculiar to this country, original constitution of the Christian 
which was Peter penee,^ or a tax of a church. Indeed, the maxim that, 
penny a year for every house in which where no duty is done, no reward is 
there were eighty pennyworth of goods, due, was so obvious, that this was one 
This was " first granted, in the year of the last abases that crept into the 
725, by Ina, king of the West Saxons, church. But it grew, under various 
for the establishment and support of pretences, to a most enormous height ; 
an English college at Bome." It was though several attempts were made, 
^ afterwards extended, in the year 794, at different times, to lessen the evil. 
by Offa; over all Meroia and East About the year 500, when what we 
Anglia;" andinthedaysof Athelwolf, now call benefices, came into use, it 
though the jpopes appropriated the became customary to ordain without 
profits of this tax to themselves, it was any title, or designation to a particu- 
extended over all England. *' It was lar cure; and many persons got them- 
coi^Brmed by the laws of Canute, selves ordained priests, for secular pur- 
Edward the Confessor, William the poees. Also many prelates wanted to 
Conqueror.'* and of several succeeding mcrease their authority by attaching 
princes, though it was Ion? considered to themselves a number of dependents, 
as a, free ahns on the part o? the nation, and manjr of the people wanted spiri- 
and was often refused to be paid, espe- tual privQeores, in order to exempt 
daUy by Edwud III. However, it them from tne jurisdiction of princes. 

Even bishops (though this was done 

1 Bumet, Exposition, p. 880. (P.) Art xrfl. with moie caution) were ordained with- 
Bd. 4, p. 208. out any diocese, except m infidel coun- 

to be paid yearly on Lammas-day, celebrated 3 Mosheim, II. p. 278. (P.) Cent. xl. Pt. ii. 

• ;.. M A festlTal by the title of Sarwtv tetn Ch. ii. Sect. x. Note 'e). See also Bapin's J^itt. 

tjiaeii/a, Peter's bonds." Hiat. qf Popery, 1785, An. 794, L. iii I. pp 182, 183. 

r VS'J^' ^^- *^ "^ Sotmeot, Bapin, Hut. * Hist, of Popery, UI. pp. 60, 570, V. ^ «fV. 

li. Itt. I. p. 188. (P.) m«,U.p5.Ba,\9to,^,MV 
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these acted m subetituteB for tliose tlie same time. Baronim ■ 

biahopa who were too lazy, or too this was a new and greater 

much employed in aecnIiLr affairs, to began to Etain the church of G>A 

do duly themselvea. Thie corruption by whieli it has bean noadal 

had arisen to a most enormous height alQicted.' 

before the Council of Trent. A person is said to hold a (b 

The consequence of titular ordina- in comTnandam, when he isanM 

tjon was tion-regidefixce, and when) to have the care and the prouii 

curates were employed the principal till the appointment of anoUti 

could follow his other business. Ac- cumbent. This practice waaofj 

Gordiugly the iiishopa in France, and antiquity, in order to preTMtebn 

even the paiish pnests, substituting receiving any detriment doritfl 

Bome poor priestam their room, passed cancy. But on this prelom li 

much of their time at court. -And if were afterwards granted fartd 

a bishop conld hold one living without time, which waa made loncK 

Tesidinp upon it, it was plain that he longer, or till an event whicii il 

might hold two or more, and get them linown could not tahe plae^ N 

supplied in the same manner, length for life. This Wfts dOMtj 

Titular ordinations, however, which plenary power of the Popa. ii 

first introducediion-reBi'cZfiice,werenot manner Clement VII. btoaeil 

theonlycause of ji!iirnii'()«B, whichare rolities to perfection, b j nniill 

Boid to have had their origin about the nephew, the Cardinal de Uedk^ 

sixth century. Among beneftoea be- viendatonj vnlvereal; ^natuv 

stowed upon the chnrchcs, some, as ull the vacant bene6ces m thti 

prebends, &a., hod no cure of 8ouf« whether sucnlu' or regaUt, d^ 

annexed to them. These were judged parsonages, simple, or with n 

capable of being held by priests who souls, for six months, uid U 

hajl other hvings with cure of souls, ing him usafractuary frooi at 

Also parishes which were not able to day of his possession. In E« 

maintain a, minister were allowed to in which every abuse and htf 

be served by another minister in the in ecclesiastical matters Mtrt t 

iieighbourlioodibutadispensationfrom to their greatest extent, tha I 

the Pope was necessary for this pur- and best benefices were vngRM 

pose. By this means, however, the the Pope, and given in conunoid 

greatest scandal in pluraUties was Italians, who nevcrvisit^d than 

practised. This abuse gave very great but employed qnestors to coUcc 

offence, but dispensations of this kind revenues. 

were so necessary to support the dig- Othermethodsof malcingpln 

nity of cardinals, that they were made and disposing of charch revMWi 

iwrpetual in the court of Borne. The contrived by thecoartofB«tM,i 

cardinal of Lorrain, who hold some of praDisione and e^smjtd'usi, •!( 

the best benefices in France, and some iiardly worth describing. >iMliril 

in Scotland too, was particularly vehe- reveraions of livingn, cuUod 1 

meat in his declamation against plu- tive$, as well ae livings nctiwl^ 

ralities in general, at the Council of The first atleinpt Ui&t we M 

Treut. without imagining that his own to check these evils, of plofaGl 

■were hable to any objection. non-residence, waa moale hf 

The iirst account of any flagrant mogne, who made acvcnJ n0 

abuse of pliiraUties occurs in the year for that purpose; but Ihrr •• 

93G, when Manasseh, bish^ of Aries, neglected. SevuraIpoiM*H«i«v,i 

obtained of his relation, Hugh. Ling XXII. and CI ' 

of Italy, sereral other bishoprics, so reform the sac 

that in all he had four or Sve at i eiHDi 
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real effect; and by the evasion It is to be lamented that these abuses 

them even illiterate persons and were not corrected at the reformation 

'^Idldien, who were never intended to of the Church of England. On the 

e orders, might enjoy benefices. * contrary, it is apprehended that many 

The Council of Trent pretended to of them are increased since that period, 

edj the evil of pluralities, but they so as to exceed what is generally to be 

Le it worse by admitting of penstona, found of that nature in some Boman 

an equivalent for the change of Catholic countries. In consequence of 

"fcenefices aiid other purposes. For this, though the funds for the main- 

"Uese came to be granted oy the court tenance of the clergy are sufficiently 

^' Borne without any consideration, ample, the inequality in the distribu- 

id even to children. They were also tion of them is shameful, and they 

ore convenient, and made church pre- bear no proportion to the services or 

ferment a more easy traffic in many merit of those who receive them. This 

'^tospccts. For instance, resignations is an evil that calls loudly for redress, 

"^rere not deemed valid, unless the per- and strikes many persons who give no 

man, who resigned lived twenty days attention to articles of faith, or of dis- 

«fterwards ; whei'eas a pension might cipline in other respects. Probably, 

%& transferred at the point of death, however, this evil will be tolerated, till 

ISesides it might be turned into ready the whole system be reformed, or de- 

ononey, whereas a benefice could not stroyed. But without the serious re- 

^thout simony.* formation of this and other crying 

abuses, the utter destruction of the 

. I I'-^Sfr "SSli&V^efl'^! 1736, ?'«««•»* hierarchy must, in the natural 
*L 8, pp. 223, 224. (P.) coursc of things, be expected. 



THE GENERAL CONCLUSION. 

PABT I. 

CONTATNIKO 

CONSIDEBATIONS ADDEESSED TO UNBELIEVERS, AND ESPECIALLY 

TO MR. GIBBON. 

To consider the system (if it may be on the wicked. In proof of this 

called a system) of Christianity d he wrought many miracles, and after a 

jTiori, one would think it very httle public execution he rose again from the 

liable to corruption, or abuse. The great dead. He also directed that proselytes 

•ntline of it is, that the Universal to his religion should be admitted by 

Parent of mankind commissioned Jesus baptism, and that his disciples should 

Christ to invite men to the prac- eat bread and drink wine in com- 

tice of virtue, by the assurance of his memoration of his death. 

mercy to the penitent, and of his pur- Here is nothing that any person 

pose to raise to immortal life and hap- could imagine would lead to much 

piness all the virtuous and the good, subtle speculation, at least such as could 

out to inflict an adequate punishment excitd nmcb. ^x^xsiq^a^^ « ^^^ ^^^^^xsca 
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itself is BO nlsin, that one would think Lefore liis incamatioD. Oa lib 
the learned und the nuleamed were ciple went the GnosticB, deririq 
upon & level with respect to it. And doctrine from the received oriaA 
ti pri'son aaacqnuinted with the etate lophy, Afterwards tlie philoMl 
of liiiigs at the time of its promulga- Chrietians went upon anotberpa 
tinn would look in vain for anj pro- porEontfying the wisdom arXsjMi 
Ijable source of the moustrons corrup- the Father. Snt this waa nB 
tiuDs and abuees which crept into the tonism, and therefore cannot bti 
Hystem afterwards. Our Lord, how- have been luinatavaJ in thnif e 
ever, and his apostles, foretold, that stances, though at length tli«j 
there mould be a great departnre fi-om in the natural j)rogress of tin 
the truth, and that something would beHeve that Christ was, in po«i 
ariae in the church altogether unlike glory, equal to God the Fath«!i 
the doctrine which they taught, and PromtheBameopiniooofthex 
even Eubvcrsive of it. tiuct from the body caniethf jm 

Inreniity, however, the oauaeaof the praying, first /o?- the dead, andt 
snocecding corruptions did then exist; them, with along train of othtf I 
andaeoording]j,mithou.taii^thiijgniore opinions and superatitioat pndl 
than their natural operation, all the The abuses of the yoaittve » 
abuses rose to their full height; and twii^ of GhriBtianitj-, monibf 
what is more wonderfal still, by the they were, naturally aroM fi* 
operation of natural causes also, with- opinion of the purifying saA M 
ont any miraculous interposition of ing virtue of riles and cerenumMt 
Providence,we see theabuses gradually was the very basis of all the WM 
corrected, and Chiistiauitj recovering theHeathena:andth^weieiU 
itsprimitive beauty and gloiy. to the abuses of the Jewiah ri 

The causes of the corrupuons were We likewise see the rudiineilk 
almost wholly contained in the esta- the monkith awterities in tbeo) 
blialied opinions of the heathen world, and practices of the TTliiIIiiwi 
and especially the philosophical part of thought to purify and exalt tt 
it ; so that when those Heathens em- hj maceratuig and moiti^fiQ 
braced Christianity, they mixed their body. 

former tenets and prejudices vrith it. As to the abases inthejopf 
Also, both Jews and Heathens were so of the church, thev are u Ma 
much scandalized at the idea of being counted for as abuses in til 
the disciples of a man who had been vernmeut; worldly-minded ma 
cruciUed as a common malefactor, that always ready to lay Iwld «f 
Christians in general were sufficiently opportunity of increasing tiwiri 
disposed to adopt any opinion that and in the dark ages too tnanr C 
would most effectually wipe away this stances concurred to give the^ 
reproach. clergy peculiar advantagM oM 

The opinion of the mental faculties laity in this respect- 
of man belonging to a substance dis- Upon the whole, I flattcrtt]>Hl 
tinct from his body, or brain, and of to an attentive reader of tUa « 
this invisible spirittial part, or soul, nil) appear, that Uia twiu i l 
being capable of subsisting before and Christianity, in every article Ofj 
ofter its nnion to the body, which had practice, was the oattual aaMil 
tiiken the deepest root in ^1 the schools of the circumatanooB fn wbUhl 



jihiloHophy, was wonderfully calcn- promnlgated; ondalsothatilnri 

■-'■'- -nswer this purpose. For bj from these comtptiont is thum 

8 Chriatiaiis were enabled to consequence of dlmmota 



Rivo ta the lonl of Christ what rank 1^1 wibdU'Mft. i/ thmjf tan, » 
tUey pkamd in the hoavonly mgions topllfor th^ JUvt Wm m» ' 
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of Christianity itaelf. This is a pro- Moses; that the whole nation shonld 
Ueni which historians and philosophers then have adopted without objection* 
(bound to believe that no effect is pro- what they were afterwards so prone to 
daced without an adequate cause) will abandon for the rites of any of their 
find to be of more difficult solution the neighbours ; or, that when, oy severe 
more doselj it is attended to. discipline, they had acquired the at* 

The circumstances that Mr. Gibbon tachment to it which they are afler- 
enumerates as the immediate coMses of wards known to have done, and which 
the spread of Christianity were them- continues to this day, it be probable 
selves effects, and necessarily required they would have invented or have 
'such causes as, I imacnne, he would adopted another, which they conceived 
be unwilling to allow. The revolution to be so different from, and subversive 
produced byChristianityin the opinions of their own. If thejr had been so 
and conduct of men, as he himself de- fertile of invention, it might have been 
scribes it, was truly astonishing ; and expected that they would have struck 
this, he cannot deny, was produced out some other since the time of Christ, 
without the concurrence, nay, notwith- a pei'tod of near two thousand years, 
standing the opposition, of all the civil On this subject Mr. Gibbon says, 
powers of the world ; and what is per- that *' in contradiction to every known 
naps more, it was opposed by aU the principle of the human mind, that 
learning, genius, and wit of the age too. singular people seems to have yielded 
For Christianity was assailed as much a stronger and more ready assent to 
by ridicule and reproach as it was by the traditions of their remote ances- 
open persecution ; and, be the spread tors, than to the evidence of their own 
OT it what Mr. Gibbon pleases, he can- senses." > A singular people, indeed, 
not deny that it kept uniformly gain- if this was the case ; for then they 
ing ground, taking in all descriptions must not have been men, but beings in 
of men without custinction, before it the shape of men only, though inter- 
had any foreign aid; and what then nally constituted in some very dif- 
remained of the old religions was not ferent manner. But what facts in 
sufficient to occasion any sensible ob- history may not be represented as 
struction to the full establishment of probable or improbable, on such loose 
it. The Jewish religion alone was an suppositions as these P Such liberties 
exception ; and this circumstance, to- as these I shall neither take nor grant, 
gether with the rise of Christianity Jews are inen, aud men are beings,- 
among the Jews, are facts that deserve whose affections and actions are sub- 
Mr. Gibbon's particular attention. ject to as strict rules as those of the 

Of all manlnnd, the Jews were the animate or inanimate parts of nature. 
most unlikely to set up any religion, Their conduct, therefore, must be ac- 
so different from their own; and as counted for on such principles as 
unlikely was it that other nations, and always have influenced the conduct of 
especially the polite and learned among men, and sudi as we observe still to 
them, should receive a religion from influence men. 

Jews, and those some of the most igno- I wish Mr. Gibbon would consider 
rant of that despised nation. whether he does not, in the passage 

let Mr. Gibbon recollect his own above quoted, use the word trcuUtion 
idea of the Jews, which seems to be in an improper manner. By tradition 
much the same with that of Voltaire, we generally mean something for 
and think whether it be at all probable, which wo have not the evidence of 
that they should have ori^naUy in- histories written at the time of the 
vented a religion so essentially diffe- events. We never talk of the tra- 
rent from any other in the world, as 
that which is described in the books of ^ Hii^n, CSkx. x<«.\.'^«^'^^« v^^ 
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dition of the wars of Julius Caesar, or as Mr. Gibbon says,' is the very reverse 
of his death in the senate house, nor of the truth. He could not himself 
even of the tradition of the conquests imagine circumstances in which tlw 
of Alexander the Great ; because there principal facts on which Christianity 
were histories of those events written is founded should be subject to a more 
at the time, or so near to the time, as ri^d scrutiny. These things, as Paul 
to be fully within the memory of those said to king Agrippa, were not done 
who were witnesses of them. in a cm^ner. Acts xxvi. 26. 

Now Moses, and the other writers of It appears to me that, admitting all 
the Old Testament, were as much pre- the miraculous events which the evan- 
sent at the time of the transactions gelical history asserts, it was not pro-* 
they relate, as the historians of Julius bable that Christianity should have 
Oeesar or Alexander. An incautious been received with less difficulty than 
reader (and there are too many such) it was; but without that ajssistance^ 
would be apt to imagine from Mr. absolutely impossible for it to have 
Gibbon's manner of expressing himself, been received at all. 
that the Jews did not even pretend to ^ Mr. Gibbon represents the discredit 
have vyritten histories of the same age into which the old religions were fallen, 
with the ori^n of their religion, but as having made way for the new one. 
that it was in the same predicament " So urgent," says he, ** on the vulgar 
with what he calls " the elegant my- is the necessity of believing, that the 
thology of Greece and Rome;" where- fall of any system of mythology will 
a« the fact is, that every tittle of it most probably be succeeded by the in- 
was committed to writing at the time, troduction of some other mode of 8upe^ 
It is generally in such an indirect stition."^ 

manner as this, and not by a fair and But are not the vulgar, inen, as wdl 
candid representation of facts, that as the learned, their understandings 
unbelievers endeavour to discredit the being naturally as good and as various, 
system of revelation. and certainly subject to the same laws; 

Let Mr. Gibbon, as an historian, and necessity of believing or pronenest 
compare the rise and progress of Ma- to belief, is not greater in the one than 
hometanism with that of Judaism or in the other ; but the expression is 
of Christianity, and attend to the dif- loose and inaccurate, and calculated to 
ference. Besides the influence of the impose on superficial readers. Besides, 
•sword, which Christianity certainly if any set of men had this property of 
had not, Mahometanism stood on the proneness to believe, they must, to be 
basis of the Jewish and Christian all of a piece, have a proportionable 
revelations. If these had not been unwillingness to quit tneir belief, at 
firmly believed in the time of Ma- least without very sufficient evidence; 
hornet, what credit would his religion and yet those vulgar of all nations am 
have gained P In these circumstances, supposed by Mr. Gibbon to have abon* 
he must have invented some other doned the beUef of their own mytho- 
system, which would have required logy, some time before Christianilr 
eisible miracles of its own, which he came, to supply the vacancy. Such 
might have found some difficulty in vulgar as those I should think entitled 
passing upon his followers ; though to the more respectable appellation of 
they were in circumstances far more free-thinkers, which with many is 
easy to be imposed upon than the Jews synonymous to philosophers. And, in 
or the Heathens, in the time of our fact, it was not with the vulgar, but 
Saviour. This was an age of light with the philosophers, that Sie reli- 
and of suspicion ; the other, if any, of gions of Greece and Borne were fallen. 
darkneaa and credulity. ThatChristi- i TT;„i.«^ m, ^« t « /con #» 

•, . ., -^ 1 ■• • • ii\atoty, Cn. xv. I. p. o35. IP 

anitygrrew vp m suencQ omd ooeciMnt'ii, * \>ovaL.'5,<iWL ^.^ 
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into discredit. We ought, therefore, edderation that makes more definite 
to jndge of their case by tiiiat of the evidence necessary for a miracle, than 
philosophical part of the world at pre- for an ordinary fact ; though it is 
aent. acknowledged that the desiroMenesa 

With many of tliem Christianity is of any particular event, by interesting 
now rejected; but do Ihey, on that our wUheSf will tend to make us admit 
account seem disposed to adopt any it on somewhat less evidence. The 
other mode of religion, or any other great advantages, therefore, proposed 
system of mythology in its place P And to men fiom any scheme, especisdly 
would not such men as Mr. Hume or one in which they were to run some 
Helvetius among the dead, and Mr. risk, and in whicn they were to make 
Gibbon himself among the living, ex- great sacrifices, would not dispose them 
amine with scrupulous exactness the to receive it without evidence. It i» 
pretensions of any system of divine too good news to he ti'ue, is a remark 
revelation, especially before he would perpetually made by the very vulpa/r 
regnlate his life by it, and go to the of whom Mr. Gibbon is speakmg. 
stake for it P And yet philosophers of When the disciples of our Lord saw 
antiquity, men of as good understand- him for the first time after his resur- 
ing as Mr. Gibbon, and who, no doubt, rection, it is said (Luke xxiv. 41), that 
loved life, and the pleasures and ad- they believed not through joy ; and 
vantages of it, as much as he does, when, before this, they were told by 
embraced Christianity, and died for it. three or four women ot character, and 

But besides the urgency of this ne- for whom they had the highest respect* 
eessUy of believing, another cause of that they had themselves seen him 
the rapid spread of Christianity was, alive, and had a message irom him ta 
Uiat it held out to mankind something them, Their words seemed to them os: 
worth believing. " When the promise idle tales, and they believed them not^. 
of eternal happiness," he. says, ''was Ibid. ver. 11. This was perfectly nV 
proposed to mankind, on condition of tural ; and such circumstances as 
adopting the faith, and observing the these are strong internal evidence oi 
precepts of the gospel, it is no wonder the historian's describing real facts, 
ttiat so advantageous an offer should and real feelings of the human heart 
have been accepted by great numbers corresponding to those facts, 
of every religion, of every rank, and Besides, how can any man, to use 
of every province in the Roman em- Mr. Gibbon's own language, adopt the 
pire." * faith of the gospel, whatever promises 

Now it is certainly no discredit to might be made to him for so doing,. 
Christianity, that the views it exhibits unless its tenets appeared to him to be 
of a ftiture state appeared more rational reasonable f What would Mr. Gibbon 
and more inviting, than the accounts take to believe the doctrine of the Tri- 
of Tarta/rus and the Elysian shades, nity, or what would he sacrifice in this 
But besides appearing more in/viting, life for the most magnificent promise 
they must also have appeared more in a future one, made by a person 
credible, from the general external evi- whose ability to make good that pro- 
dence of the truth of Christianity, mise he at all suspected P Plato's. 
And here also Mr. Gibbon seems to doctrine of the im/mortality of the soul 
lave been inattentive to the principles was sufficiently flattering; but whom 
of human nature. was it ever known to influence, like the 

In general, the more extra^rdina/ry Christian doctrine of a resurrection ? 
any event appears to be, the more evi- The plain reason was, that the latter 
dence we require of it. It is this con- was proposed with sufficient evidence^ 

whereas the former waa «l\i^^yi^C&sst: 

1 HiBtoiy, Ch. xr. I. p. 5S1. (P) destitute oli iV 
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It is amnsing enough to observe how be'instinctive believers, and others in- 
very differently Mr. Gibbon represents stinctive persecutors of those believers, 
the state of the heathen world with They would then be, of course, as 
respect to Christianity, when he would hostile to each other as those men who 
insinuate an agology for the persecu- sprung out of the earth, from the 
tion of the Christians. " It might be sowing of the serpent's teeth, in the 
expected," he says, ** that they would elegant mythology of Greece, as the 
unite with indignation against any story is most elegantly relatei by 
sect or people, which should separate Ovid.^ 

itself from the communion of mankind. Besides these considerations, Mr. 

and, claiming the exclusive possession Gibbon mentions the zeal of the pri- 

of divine knowledge, should disdain mitive Christians, and the strictness 

every form of worship except its own, of their discipline, as causes of the 

as impious and idolatrous."* spread of the new religion. But he 

Mr. Gibbon, I suppose, never asked should have told us whence came that 
himself whether it was natural for the zeal, and that strictness of discipline, 
same kind of people to be so very dif- If no sufficient cause of it had appeared, 
ferently affected, towards the same their zeal would have exposed them to 
thing. But, unfortunately, his pur- contempt; and their discipline wonld 
pose requireil that, to account for the have discouraged, rather than have in- 
Teady reception of Christianity upon vited proselytes, 
insufficient evidence, some of those Any person may hold himself ex- 
Heathens must be furnished with an cused from investigating the causes 
urgent necessity of believing any new that gave birth to the opinions of in- 
religion that was proposed to them, dividu,als of mankind, on account of 
especially one that promised such great the difficulty and uncertainty of snch 
a^^d gloiious things as Christianity an investigation. The same may, in 
did; while, on the other hand, to ac- some degree, be said of jjarticular 
count also for the very ill reception classes of men. But Christianity re- 
that the preachers of Christianity met commended itself to every description 
with, (wnich he cannot denjr,) others of men then existing, and influenced 
of them must be furnished with a dis- them not for a short time only^ which 
position to hate and detest those who might be accounted for from, temporaiy 
pretended to so much. and local circumstances, but perfMh 

I do not know anything that can n&ntly ; so as to leave no reasonable 

help Mr. Gibbon in this case better doubt, but that it would have gone on 

than the known principles of his to establish itself in the world, and to 

favourite mythology. As the present extirpate idolatry, if the civil powers 

race of mankind are derived from the had continued to oppose its progresB 

stones which Deucalion and Pyrrha three thousand, as they did tnree 

threw over their heads, (when perhaps hundred years ; and what is more, not* 

they were in too much haste to re- withstanding the gross corruptions and 

people the vacant world,) they might abuses which soon crept into it 

not be sufficiently attentive to the A fact of this kind requires to be 
nature of those materials of the future 

race of mortals, but take stones of dif- » Ihave heard of a young gentlexDan of • 

ferent de«-ees of hardness. In conse- ^^^ rji^J^^^^iSf tte »"* 

quence of this, some OI them may nave spectable figure in this system of mythologf,) 

been of a softer disposition, and more and saying, "if ever you come into power •« 

^r Vv^i:^j^ 4-1. «« ^4-l«.^«« 'D»{«>» please to remember that I showed you raBpew 

easy of behef than others. Being, ^^^^^ nobody else did." Mr. Gibbon, I hS% 




I Hiatoiy, Ch. xv. 1. p. 622. \»>tJoo«ftVtoaJtaYt. V?^ 
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locounted for from the most obvious 
jrincipIeB of human nature, piincipleB 
pmmoti to all men, aud all classea of 
lietii and therefore none bat the 
(feinest aud most cogent causes of 
beent, deaeTre to he attended to. 
^s aaaent to the truth of Christianity 
piuld only be produced by saoh evi- 
Bnce as always will, and ajwuja 
^ght to determiae the ausent of the 
A^man mind. 

'Jit is acknowledged that, tj) be a 
Ttuistian, a man must believe some 
6eta that are of an e:!trBOTdinaTy 
(iltnre, such aa we have no opportu- 
fity of observing at present. But 
nose facts were so circumstanced, 
i)At persona who cannot be denied to 
Jiye had the best opportunity of ex- 
ISnining the evidence of them, and 
trio, if they had not been true. Lad no 
liiiotive to pay any regard to them, 
t|onld not refuse their assent to them ; 
iat is, it was sueh evidence as we 
rselvea must have been determined 

had biieti in their place ; and 
fcerefore, if not fully equivalent to the 
~"^ 1 of onr own senses at present, 

ast, all the evidence that, at 
■'Stance of time, we ean, have 
I case. It goea upon the prin- 
,jDBk human nature vraa the same 
J* then that it is now; and ccr- 

1 all other respects it appears 

That miracles are things in them- 
6lvea poBsille, must be allowed, so 
fag as it is evident that there ia in 
itnre a power equal to the worldng 
r them. And certainly the power, 
fincyj^e, or being, by whatever name 
bo denominated, which produced the 
IMverae, and estabhshed the laws of 
/is fully equal to any oocaBionaldo- 
Brturea from them. The ohj'cpt and 
ee of those miracles on which the 
Qlriatian religion is founded, is also 
inintained to he conscmant to the 
bject and use of the general system 
HF nature, viz. the production of hap- 
Ifincaa. We have nothing, therefore, 
b do but to examine, by the known 
lies of estimating the value of tsstir 



many, whether there be reason to thiufc 
that such miracles have been wronghf^ 
orwhethorthe evidence of Christianity, 
or of the Christian hiatory, does not 
stand upon as good ground aa that of 
any other history whatever. 

Kow, though I am far from holding 
myself out as the champion of Chris- 
tianity, against all the world, I own I 
shall have no objection to discues thia 
subject with Mr. Gibbon, aa an his- 
torian and a philosopher. We are 
only two individnala, and no othe* 
persons can be bound by the result of 
onr diacuasion. But those who have 
given less attention to the subject than 
we have done, may be inatruoted by it, 
and be aasisted ui forming their own. 
judgment, according to the evidence 
that shall be laid before them. At 
least, it may be a means of drawing 
some degree of attention to a subject 
which cannot be denied to be, in the 
highest degree, interesting. 

Indeed, if any man can aay that it ia 
not an interesting question, whether 
his existence terminate at death, or is 
to he resumed at a future period, and 
then to continue for ever, he must ba 
of a low and abject mind. To a ra- 
tional being, capable of contemplating 
the wondera ot nature, and of inves- 
tigating the laws of it, and to a being 
of a social disposition, his exiatencCt 
and the continuance of his rational 
faculties, must he an object of unspeak'^ 
able value to him ; and consequently 
he must ardently wish that Chris- 
tianity (which alone brings life omiJ 
■fmnioriaiiij/ to UijM) may ho true. 
For to a philosopher, who forms his 
judgment by what ne actually obaervea, 
the doctrine of a Hon! capable of sub" ] 
siating and acting when the body ie 
the grave, will never give any satia-^ j 
friction. To every person, therefore,- 
who ia capable of enjoying hia exist- 
ence, the Christian doctrine of a reeur^ 
rection opena a glorioua and tranai' ' 
porting prospect. 

■Voluntarily to abut one's eyea on 
80ch a prospect, and really to wiaU to 
ira of the wqadsis ciS. >\'a^xvTCy 
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and of the progress of being, and es- I also sliaJl not contend with [dm 
peciallj of the human race, towards for quite so much as his late antago- 
perfection, but to hide one's head in nists, members of the Church of Eng- 
everlasting obscurity, must be to have land, must include in the system of 
a disposition as grovelling, base, and Christianity. But by abandoning their 
abject, as that of the lowest of the outworks, I may perhaps be better 
brute creation. A man of the least able to make an effectual defence, 
elevation of mind, and of a cultivated My religion does not suppose, with 
and improved understanding, must, Bishop Hurd, ''that the offices in 
surely, lament such a catastrophe. which the Godhead was employed are 

The fear might be, that every truly either degrading, or such as imply an 
sensible and virtuous man would be immoderate and inconceivable conde- 
too strongly biassed in favour of Chris- scension." ^ 1 shall not urge Mr. Gibbcm 
tianity, ana (if Mr. Gibbon's observa- to admit, (as "the great things of 
tion above mentioned be true) give his as- which Christ spake,") "that a mvine 
sent long before he had waited to weigh person, divine in the highest sense of 
the evidence as he ought to do. I do not, the word, should descend &om heaven 
however, wish Mr. Gibbon to show this and . . . suffer death," * or tJiat " the 
disposition. On the contrary, I wish divine nature condescended to leave 
him to examine everything with the the mansions of glory, was made man, 
greatest rigour, and I will not contend dwelled among ns, and died for us."' 
with him tor laifles. With respect to I shall not pretend, with the same 
some points which he has laboured, learned bishop, that " a third divine 
though I am satisfied his representa- person niinistered . . . in giving" this 
tions are partial and unfair, I have no second divine person "me pNOwer to 
objection to concede almost all that he cast out devils, and " in raising him 
contends for, because, though he has from the dead." ^ Neither shall I xurge 
taken very liberally, ho has left me him with " a purpose ... to save and 
enough. sanctify" mankind "by such means 

When the circumstances of the Jews as " he himself can think " fanciful and 
and Heathens, at the time of the pro* delusive,"* or maintain that Christy 
mulgation of Christianity, shtdl be "in virtue of his all-atoning death,*' 
sufficiently considered, (but to which did " open the gates of eternal life to 
it is evident Mr. Gibbon has given but the whole race of mortal man,"' whidi 
a slight attention,) the reception that the bishop enumerates among " the 
this new religion met with among great things of which Christ spake," 
them, and the total subversion of the and "the amazing topics withwhuh 
several systems of Paganism by it^ he filled his discourses."^ 

will be found to be a more extraor- ' Bee Bishop Huid'a Sermons, in. p. 84. (?4 

dUnaiy thing on the supposition of ^^^^'^^^'S^^^^x^SS^ 

tne gospel mstory not bemg true, more p. 32, to "the pide of xeaeon;" though it mv 

contrary to the present course of w more justly chaaged to the ab8urdityoli|«c»' 

nature, and consequently more im- "*«'jS)!dfp.^' (P.) 

probable, than the history of Christ ' '^^ the divine wuwt of Christ shooM 4k 

^d the apostles as contained in the ISC?!&»?r^!U2.i:2S;llSSS 

JNew lestament, which makes the without this, his doctrine of otoncmem eooli 
whole of the subsequent history per- ^®* be completed. (P.) Dr. Priestley has aot 
'» '« - . ^ ,*.•'. ^ given his authority for the passago here -'*:^' 



fectly. easy and naW. In short/the f^^cTi fi^"^"JSSJT^,SJS; aS 

question is, whether Mr. Gibbon, or Sermons, though the subatance of then ft» 

myself, believe in more numerous. '".'SSLoTttSd-. fl«m<«». n. p. ssr. W 
more extraordinary, or more useless • iwd. lii. p. ss. (P.jT^ 
miracles. On this fair, unexceptiou- '^^•^i^J''^ „, . ._ 

A&iagroosd I am willing to meet. lum. nA<^^\i«^V«i.4<^S^'S£ 
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ividenoe of a revelation, of which such e^akoUXxeeoTTinpiionsofOhrislimiitij, 

[oolriiieE as these should make b. part, he ahonld have examined further, both 

\lhay are things that no miracles can aa an historian and as a man. For as 

ytfovc. As soon should I propose to an individual, ho is aa much intcreiited 

ni the beliefof Mahomet's tourney to in the inquiry as any other person; 

© tliird heavens, and all his conver- and no inquiry whatever is so intereat- 

tSons with God while a pitcher of ing to any man as this is. 

kter was failing, or the dToctrine of As to what Mr. Gibbon, with a sneer 

MiBiihstanliation, neither of which of triumph, says, of Plato having "360 

e more absurd, and both of them are yeaiB before Christ " " ventured to ex- 

UiQoh more innocent. plorc the mysterious nature of the 

; I am sorry, however, to have occa- Deity," and of " the theology of Plato" 

ion to admoniah Mr. Gibbon, that he having been "confirmed by the celestial 

ihonld have distinguished better than pen of the last and most Bublime of 

■ has done between Christianity itself the evangelista," ' ninety-seven years 

1 the corrnptionB of it. A serious after that era; like all his other aar- 

SlmHtian, strongly attached to some oasmsagainstChriatianity.itiBfounded 

jnai^Cular tenets, ma^ be excused if, on iennraoce. But heismoreexcuBalda 

ift reading eccleMasticaJ history, he in thia than in other cases, as too many 

Aonid not make the proper distinc- Christians have been chargeable witn 

ttons ; but tliia allowance cannot be the same; confounding the Logos of 

BUidQ for BO cool and philosophical a Plato with that of John, and making 

Ipectattir aa Mr. Gibbon. of it a second person in the Trinity, 

He should not have taken it for than which no two things can he more 

Jranted, that the doctrine of three ditferent, as has been clearly explained 

jteWons in one God, or the doctrine of by my excellent and ,iiidtcions friend 

l<o»cmfiiJ( forthe sins of all mankind, Mr. Lmdsey, especially in hiaCaiecWsf, 

Tj the death of one man, were any in the preface to wiiiuh he has very 

nrts of the Christian system; when, properly animadverted upon thia pas- 

t he had read the New Testament for sage of Mr. Gibbon.^ 

limself, be must have seen the doctrine Mr. Gibbon has much to learn con- 

' the proper unity of God, and also ceminE the gospel before lie can be 

Eiperly qnaliliai to write againat it. 
therto he seems to have been ac- 
™'^d^^"tt^b'^°^h™ l°^nd''H,""lii'i^ qnainted with nothing but the corrupt 
KttiD|)tlnK to prove at large, tbnt by icniAnr? estn blisbment^ of what is very impro- 
*'^td^'aiJi"''r"i'^'^ "'T"'*^ 1'"°!' '^A P**"'? called Christianity; whereas it 
BSderl^B ii°p. iBsr-X"' tSit Qroll^ ^d " Jnenmbent upon him to read and 
Mar cnimoonfiito™ aboDtd not us It In Uib study the New Testament for himeelt 



»tuai 



jtudy the New Testament for himeelt 

lYown^l'^'.'u^iHy'ttat h« .tQuld '^^'^'^ ^^ ^^^ fi*!^ nothing lite Plato- 



t Chrtrt "aiisita by niam, but doctrines in every respect 

^—M i™uiaJirig]it,ftomliiioael/ the reverse of that system of philo- 

i?rf"GSd'ibe Fitthor," T^cn ho^wi^ so^hj^, which weak and uudistin- 

tuat iinequiTDmi lani^iagB.ropcftttdly guishing tlh liatians afterwards incorpo- 

=™&«y m jQliaj SO : - i 0111 of rated with it 

SlLtbSthto?i;at»,;t" ,.-■"[.■';?; Had Mr. Gibbon lived in Franc*, 

p I "pent! not Spain or Italy, ho might, with the 

rang ilta"fn *""S reason, have ranked the doctrine 

penon am- o( tran substantiation, and the worship 




I 
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of saints and angels, among the essen- Asia, and what would be the state of 

tials of Christianity, as the doctrines Mahometanism,; the religion of the 

of the Trinity and x)f atonement. Hindoos, or that of the Tartars, sob- 

The Mends of genuine, and I will jeot to the Grand Lama P. I should 

add of rational Christianity, have not, rejoice to hear of such a ohaUengeu 

however, on the whole, much reason to I give Mr. Gibbon, bQipg sent from a 

regret that their enemies have not Mahometan Mufti' to the Christum 

made these distinctions ; since, by this world.' 

means, we have been taught to make Should what I call pure Christiaiiitj, 

them ourselves ; so that Christianity is (the most essential aorticles of which I 

perhaps as much indebted to its ene- consider to be the proper unity of God, 

mies, as to its friends, for this import- and the proper htmicmUy of Christt) 

ant service. In their indiscriminate continue to spread as it now does, and 

attacks, whatever has been found to be as, from the operation of the same 

untenable has been gradually aban- causes, I have no doubt but l^at^ in 

doned, and I hope the attack will be spite of all opposition, it will do, and Hte- 

continued till nothing of the wretched rature revive among the Jews and Ma> 

outworks be left ; and then, I doubt hometans, (who, it is remarkable^ were 

not, a safe and impregnable fortress never learned ^nd inquisitive, but k an 

will be found in the centre, a fortress age in which all the Christianity tiiCT 

built upon a rock, against which ihe could see must have stmok them wiw 

gat€8 of death will not prevml, horror, as a sytem of abominable and 

When the present crisis is over, (and I gross idolatry, to which their own ays* 

think we may see that the period is not tems are totoUy repugnant): shoold 

far distant,) that by means of the objec- learning and inquiry, I say, once man 

tions of unbelievers, and the attention revive among the tfews andMahome* 

which, in consequence of it, will be tans, at the same time that a great 

g^ven to the subject, by beHevers, Chns- part of, the Christian world should be 

tianity shall be restored to its primitive tree irom that idolatry which has giveii 

purity, the cool and tndy sensible part them such just offenoe, they womd be 

of mankind will, in this very circum- much more favourably impressed with 

stance, perceive an argument for its the idea of Christianity than they were 

truth; and ihus even the corruptions in former times, 
of Christianity will have answered a It, also, can hardly be supposed, bot 

very valuable purpose ; as having been that the general conversion orthe Jews, 

the means of supplying such an evi- after a sta>te of such lon^ and vk^ent 

dence of its truth, as could not have opposition, (which will in all ^tnie 

been derived from any other ciroum^ tmie exclude the idea 6f thdr having 

stance. Let any other religion be acted in concert wiili the ChristiaiiB^ 

named that ever was so much cor- will be followed by the conversion of all 

rupted, and that recovered itself from the thinking ^ux of the world. And 

such corruption, and continued to be if, before or after this time, the Jews 

professed with unquestionable zeal by should return to tibeir own coantrr* 

men of reflection and understanding, the whole will be such a xaaaifest iu- 

and I shall look upon it with respect, fibnent of the prophecies of Scripture^ 

and not reject it without a very par- as will leave no reasonable colour for 

ticular examination. The revival of a infidelity, 
zeal for the religion of Greece and 

Eome under Juhan, is not to be com- J IWg passage was saroasHcaUy nottod^ 

I>ared with the. attachment to Chris- ^i^.^^X^^'^T^'S,'^ ^t S 

tianity by inquisitive and learned men DUcourus, it is also among the Letters in Mr. 

in the present age. Let hterature and P^^^**'® Miscellaneous Wprk^ Sw on tto 

u «^ ^x^Dt^xxu »5o. ^cu XXI/C71CKUUXV7 CUXV& toniper discovered by the Histoxiaik M* 

Bcience flourish but one century m B«v».^«'ft.^.^Qt«< 

\ 
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In the prospect of this great and corruptions of it, and snbmitting to 
glorious event I rejoice ; and I wish to the most rigid examination whatever 
contribute a little towards hastening I think to he really a part of it. To 
its approach, both by unfolding the this, all the friends of genuine Chris- 
ihistory of Christianity, with all the tianity will cheerfully say, 4j££N. 



PART n, OF THE GENERAL CONCLUSION; 

00MTAI2nNO 

CONSDERATIONS ADDRESSED TO THE ADVOCATES FOR THE PRESENT 
CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS OF CHRISTIANITY, AND ESPECIALLY 
BISHOP HUBD. 

After relating, with so much freedom, be done for thode who do not look quite 
ilie rise, progress, and present state, of so far as I do. Many excellent men 
what I deem to be Corruptions of among the clergy of the Church of 
ChrUticmity, and especially in the England are exceedingly distressed 
established systems of it, all of which witn the obligation to suhscribe what 
I oonsider as antichnstian, being both they cannot ^lieve, and to recite what 
exceedingly corrupt in their j9nncr2?Z<;8, they utterly condemn; and yet their 
and supported by a power totally circumstances are such, as too stronglj 
foreign to that of the kingdom of tempt them to make the best of their 
Christ; I cannot help expressing my situation, rather than absolutely starve; 
eamegt wishes, that something may he and many others are continually pre* 
done by those who have influence, to vented from entering the church by 
remove these evils, or at least to pal- the same state of things in it. Evefi 
liate them. And I cannot help con- the guilt of those men who are induced 
ndering those prelates who really have to comply, to the disquiet of their 
influence in these matters, as nighljr consciences, will lie, in a great measure, 
criminal, in this enlightened age, if at the door of those who could relieve 
they are not apprised of the abuses, them, if they were in earnest to do it. 
amd if tiiey do not use their endea- Those who have any principle them- 
▼ours to recti^ them. selves must feel* sometning for those 

It will not oe imagined that I have who And themselves obliged by aprin- 
the least prospect of being benefited dple of conscience absolutely to aban- 
myself by any alteration that can take don their preferment in the church, 
place in the ecclesiastical system of Many and painful must have been 
my own eounlay. All I wish, as a their struggles, before they could bring 
Christian, from the powers of this themselves to execute a resolution, 
world, is, that they would not inter- which is viewed with wonder and 
meddle at all in tne business of reli- regret by niany of their best friends, 
gion, and that they would give no and with indinerence or contempt by 
countenance whatever to any mode of the world at large. But they have 
it, my own, or that of others, but shew respect to other spectators, at present 
so much confidence in the principles of invisible, but whose approbation will 
what they themselves deem to be true hereafter be of more value than all 
rel^ion, as to think it able to guard things else ; and while they are con- 
itself. acious that what they forsake in this 

But though I have nothing to ask world ia for tlie sake of Christ, and the 
for myself, much may, and ought to gospel. Matt. xix. 29, they cannot bQ 
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•r 

unhappy even now. Few of these reproachfal to ns, at least, not to "keep 
oases, it is probable, come to the hear- the lead we have hitherto plnmed onr- 
ing of those whom no such scruples selves upon taking, in what relates to 
disturb.* But while such is the state religious liberty , and to which we must 
of things in this country, and the cry be sensible that we owe much of the 
for rerormation grows louder every honour, and even the flourishing state 
day, " Woe to them that are thus at of our country. 
€ase in our Zion." Amos vi. 1. One of the worst symptoms of the 

If I could for a moment wish myself present time is, that men of the great- 
in the situation of those prelates who est eminence in the church, and of the 
5 have influence in the present state of most unquestionable ability, appear to 
thinj?s in this country, (but, indeed, I be either wholly indifferent to the sub- 
am far from considering their situation ject, or instead of promoting a farther 
as an enviable one, thinking my own, reformation, employ all their ingenuity 
as a Dissenting minister, despicable as to make men acquiesce in the present 
I am sensible it miist appear to them, system ; when all they can urge is so 
to be in reality more useful, more palpably weak, that it is barely pos- 
honourable, and more happy,) it would sible they should be in earnest ; not 
be to acquire that immortal renown indeed in their wishes to Jceep things 
which it is in their power to secure by as they are, but in thinking their argu- 
promoting such a Keformation. But ments have that weight in themselves 
Ihe same situation would probably which they wish them to have with 
lead me to see things in the same li^ht others. To see such men as Bishop 
in which they see them ; and being Hurd in this class of writers, a class 
easy myself, I might feel as little as so Uttle respectable, when he is quali- 
they do for those who were ill at ease fied to class with Tillotson, Hoadley 
ander me. and Clarke, equally excites one's pi<y 

♦ It is, I am sensible, extremely diffi- and indignation, 
-cult to put one's self exactly in the This truly able writer has all the 
place of another person, and therefore appearance of being really serious, in 
it is ^ually difficult to make proper alleging that the Reformers of the 
allowance for the sentiments and con- church of England were as well quali- 
duct of other persons. But if it be a fied to judge concerning the system of 
situation that necessarily leads any Christianity as we now are. "They 
set of men to judge pid act wrong, it had only," he says, " to copy, or rather 
should be a reason with those who see to inspect .... the Sacred Scriptures, 
the influence of that situation, to which lay open to them as they do to 
remove the cause of offence. This work us ; "• as if it required nothing more 
we inay assure ourselves, will be done; than eyes, capable of distinguishing 
and if those in whose power it now is, the words of Scripture, to enter into 
be not the proper instruments for it, their real meaning. But had not the 
others will be found, in God's own time, Papists, the Lutherans, the Calvmists, 
both in Boman Catholic countries, and the Anabaptists, and the Socinians, of 
in this. the same age, eyes, as well as the 

The work of reformation is advanc- Reformers of the Church of England? 
ing apace in several Roman Catholic And, I may add, were they not men 
countries,' and this will make it doubly of as good understanding? 

But he adds, "The Sacred Scrip* 
^.^h^^ Tr® *^ *K®-^^* ^^"^ ""y^?^ """^y ^ ^f^res being taken by them .... 

have heard of five fresh instances of clergymen /• j t • ^ ^ r r 'j.!- "^ -i x i u 

who. on account of becoming Unitarians, have lOr tneir SOle rule 01 laitb, what shOUla 

abandoned either actual preferment, or con- hinder them, when they read those 

siderable prospects in the church. It is probable q«^,^a,,»«„ a.^^ „««:„««« j:„j.' ^j.i««a 

there an Btbenthat I have not heard oi [,P,) OCnptures, trom seeing as distinctly aS 

^ Bee supra, p. xr., and Note. * ^OTBisSDa.V-^.Tas. Ci*.) 
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we do at this day?"* I answer, the if it had been fixed in any of the 
some thing, whatever it is, that makes different periods, in which it was fixed 
men interpret the Scriptures so difie- (and which is here called being cheched 
rently from the truth, at this day. and kept back) by one prince, or ad- 
Was that an age exempt from preju- vanced by another, as well as where it 
dice ; or were the Beformers in Eng- was checked and kept hack (for this, 
land the only persons so privileged ? Bishop Hurd cannot deny to have been 
All the classes of Beformers above the case) by Queen Elizabeth. It 
enumerated appealed to the Scriptures would also have been equally applica- 
alike. ble to any different establishment that 
However, it is far from being true should have been made after the Be- 
that the English Beformers, whatever formation had been moving on a com,' 
they might «re^end, were determined plete half century, as well as nearly 
by the authority of Scripture only, one, or if it had gone on afterwards 
It is evident to most persons, though (still under the controlling eye of the 
it may not be so to Bishop Hurd, that magistrate) to this dajr. For why 
they were much infiuenced by the doc- should not our present civil governors 
trinesof the second, the third, and oven be ns good judges in matters of reli- 
later centuries. What else could have gion as any persons in the same situa- 
led them to adopt the Nicene, and espe- tions could have been two hundred 
cially the Athanasian Creed P This years ago P Just so much more time 
was going far beyond the canon of the nas elapsed since " the first contentions 
Scriptures. Or should the English in Germany on the account of reli- 
Beformers have seriously proposed to gion," and consequently more time 
themselves to make the Scriptures their would have been allowed for taking 
only rule, how was it possible for them, the full benefit of all the discoveiies 
educated as they were, in the compli- that have been made both at home 
cated system of Popery, to read them and abroad, &c. And it cannot be 
with unprejudiced eyes P doubted but that if a new establish- 
But •* the Beformation,** he says, ment should be made at this daj, it 
** was not carried on with us in a pre- would be, in many respects, consider- 
cipitate, tumultuary manner, as it was, ably different from the present, 
for the most part, on the Continent. On the other hand, had all our sove- 
On the other hand, it advanced, under reigns after Queen Mary been Papists, 
ttie eye of the magistrate, by slow and the Beformation never been re- 
degrees; nay, it was more than once sumed, a present bishop of Worcester 
checked and kept back by him. Hence might have said that the experiment 
it came to pass, that there was time had been tried, and had not answered, 
fdlowed for taking the full benefit of and that what had been established by 
all discoveries made abroad;" and the wisdom of ages, in all the countries 
" for studying the chief points of con- of Europe, it could not be safe to alter. 

troversy with care In short, .... Besides, what can a Christian, jealous 

between the first contentions in Ger- for the purity of his religion, expect 

many on the account of religion, and from the controlling eye of the mcLgis" 

the final establishment of it in the trate, but such a modification of it, or 
Church of England under Elizabeth,, something bearing its name, as should 

there was a space of near half a cen- be thought to be most subservient to 

tury."* his own interest P It does not require 

It is obvious to remark, that the the understanding of Bishop Hurd to 

very same encomium might have been see the full force of this reply ; but it 

bestowed upon the Church of England, may require a mind less fascinated by 

. Sermon., I. pp. 285, 236. (P.) F^J"""*^ ^ *'*^''°' "^ long-established 

« Ibid. pp. 239, 240. (P.) lOimS. 
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In one respect this learned prelate tlie gates of eternal life are not opened 

acknowledges that the English E/C- to ^Si^'whole r(ice of TnorM 'trum ; hii 

formers wfere not sufficiently enlight- only to those who " by the everiastmg 

ened, and that was with respect to the purpose of Grod, .... before the founda- 

doctrine of toleration. But he says, tions of the world were laid," being 

" no peculiar-charge of ignorance can " chosen in Christ ont of manldnd," 

be brought against the Beformers for are "decreed b^r his counsel, secret to 

misapprehending a subject not only ns," and are deuyered "from curse and 

difficult in itself, but perplexed with damnation.*'* It must be a strange 

endless j)rejudices.*** But surely Bishop latitude of interpi-etation, (for whidi 

Hurd himself will not say, that the his Lordship is an advocate,) that can 

doctrine of toleration is more difficult reconcile these two contrary positions; 

in itself, or more perplexed with and yet in the preface to these artides 

prejudices, than the doctrine of the it is said, "that they were agreed upon 

Trinity, for avoiding diversity of opinions, and 

In another case, also, if he be at all establishing consent touching true re- 

ingenuous, he must acknowledge that ligion." Let Mr. Madan,*^ Dr. Huid, 

the English Beformers did not see quite and the excellent bishop of Carlisle, 

so clearly as he himsdf now does. He together with some unbelievers among 

says, '* the Christian system has .... the clergy, all subecribers to the same 

been reviled by such as have seen or articles, confer together, and tell ns 

would only see it through the false what this consent touching true rdi^ 

medium of Popish, or Calvinistical gioniB. 

ideas."^ Calvinism, therefore, accord* What reformation can we expect in 

ing to him, is not true Christianity, any important doctrinal articles of n* 

But let any competent judge of the li^on, when Bishop Hurd expresses 

subject read the Thirty-nir^ Articles himse^ so. strongly, as we have seen, 

of the Church of England, and say in favour of the dwinity of Chritt,in 

whether they have not a strong tinge the highest sense of ike word ? Bj 

of Calvinism.' which lie must mean that he is fnlly 

It is not merely from such a general equal, in power and glory, to tM 

expression as that above quoted^ that Father, whom Christ himself styles Im 

I conclude Bishop Hurd is no friend of Fa/ther omd our Father, his God and 

Calvinism. He directly contradicts ourQod, It was a long time, as I have 

the fundamental artide of that system shown, before any Christians, after they 

when he says, that " a divine person, contended that Christ was Grod, lisa 

&Q., in virtue of his all-atoning death,'* any idea of his being so, except in some 

has opened ** the gates of eternal life qualified sense. I will venture to ii^ 

to the whole race of mori^ man." ^ tnat no person before, or at the Oouum 

Ajocordiag to the plainest sense of of Nice, would have used such language 

the articles of the Church t>f England, as tbis of Bishop Hurd. 

1 Sermons, I. pp. 240, 241. (p.> With respect to the doctrine of 

aibid. p. 87. (P.) aionement, which I think I have 

"a caivfaiiitic Creed, a Popish Liturgy, and an and hardly to have been known before 

Arminian Clei]gy " Buipet, who was too honest the Eeformatiou, Bishop Hurd B&JSt 

to deny what it ill-suited him to admit, says on „ htl^ a«»;»x+«»^« o,^ ^.•.n;»4■^11;#«;K1A. 

Art. xVii. that "it is very probable that those -ihe bcnptures aie unintelligibly 

who pennbd it, meant that the Decree was and language itself has no meanmgt u 

£^riL\^*c;;tn^ent!T^r,?r"?£e"iil'^': ''^ ^^^^ of the Lamb sU^ had not* 

«emn<«, though he confesses, that 'the Cflivtm«<« true, direct and proper emcacy (oon- 

have less occasion for scruple, since the article gidered in the literfil Seuse of hlood), 
does seem more plainly to favour them." Expos. 

Ed. 4, p. 165. Bee also The Con/euitnal, Ed. 8, 5 Art xvii. (P.) 

pp. 331-333. « K rtcxw Va Birminghain, who gave oootflon 

^ BermoD8, III. p. 63. (P.) to\^«¥am\UQ.T UIUt%. Vv^. 
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in freeing us from tlie guilt of sin, or, desired to look into, and conld at most 
in other words, from the punishment discern but imperfectly, through the 
of it.* types and shadows of the patriarchal 

It is impossible, however, not to ob- and Mosaic dispensations. The great 
serve, that the Papists use the same mystery, now unveiled, was briefly 
language in defence of the doctrine of tiius, that God .... would only confer 
iransuhstcmtiation, appealing also to this mighty privilege at the instance, 
the literal sense of more texts of Scrip- as it were, and for the sake, of a tran- 
ture than one. Besides, how is it scendently divine person, his only- 
possible that the blood of any man begotten Son, the second person in 
(and the divinity of Christ certainly the glorious Trinity, as we now style 
had no blood), considered in a literal him ; that this divine person .... 
sense, should cleanse from sinP Surely should descend from heaven, should 
there must be something figurative in become incarnate, . , . . should even 
such langaa^e as this ; and why should pour out his blood unto death, and 
the figurative sense end just where by that blood should wash away the 
Bishop Hurd would fix it, rather than stain of guilt. ... In this awfully stu- 
where Socinus would choose P pendens manner (at which reason stands 

Kay, it should seem that, according aghast, and faith herself is half con- 
to Bishop Kurd, our salvation depends founded) was the grace of God to man 
upon the belief of this novel doctrine at length manifested."'* 
01 atonement. For I can see no other The natural effect of such a pause of 
natural interpretation of what he says : astenishment as this, should be a close 
"They must place their entire hope examination, whether a thing that even 
and confidence in the blood of the cove- supernatural evidence can barely make 
nant, who would share in the blessings credible, did ever take place; for in 
of it."^ If this is to be understood all cases, the more extraordinary any 
according to the literal sense of the thing, any event, or aaj proposition is, 
words, sdl the heachen world are ex- the more evidence it requires. And 
sluded from, salvation, as well as when we consider the true meaning of 
Socinians. the figurative language of Scripture, it 

To me it appears extraordinary, that will be found to assert nothing on 
a man of Bisnop Kurd's good sense this subject at which even reason can 
should not be more staggered than he stand aghast. 

appears to have been, at the very man- Our author himself, after enume- 
ner in which he himself describes tlie rating the strongest fiiguratiye expres- 
doctrines of the divinity of Christ, and sions of the Scriptures on this subject^ 
of atonement for sin by his death, as those in which the terms reeJemp^ion, 
every sentence, and every clause of a ransom, propitiation, aacrifice, &c., oc- 
sentence, being calculated to excite cur, closes the whole with this observa- 
astonishment; but I shall only tran- tion:^ "Nowletmenuse what art they 
scribe a part of it. After describing will in torturing such expressions as 
the gradual unfolding of the scheme these, they will hardly prevent our 
under the Jewish <uspensation, he seeing what the phun doctrine of 
says, — Scripture is, [viz.] That it pleased God 

" At length Jesus Christ came into te give us et^al life only in his Son, 
the world, to fulfil and to declare the and in his Son only as suffering and 
whole will of God on this interesting dying for us.*'* All this I read^y admit, 
subject ; and from him, and from those behevin^ as firmly as Bishop Hurd can 
commissioned by him, we learn what do, that it was expedient and necessary 
the wisest men, and even a/ngels had that such a person as Jesus Christ 

t Sermons, I. p. 193. (P.) » Ibid. 11, pp. 285-287. (P.) 

• Ibid. I. p. 194. (P.) 4 Ibid. II, pp. 288, 289, gP,\ 
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sbould preact ae he did, and that he rather nnconnnon. in a sermon) 1i«^ 

ehoald die and rise again, or tlie end the Pagan philosophers, nhea ll>! 

of the goajjel, in forming men to a "pressed into the chnrch, in theirhiA 

happy iminortality, conld not have fcrjfot to leave behind them.'" 

been gained. Thia is certainlj the But however thesn doclriiia <>■ 

doctrine of the New TcEtament, hat in, to repeat the bishop's ownmri^ 

then it is far from being the doctrine "the preaamptaous poeitions of p» 

of oJojiemeni; which I think I have titular men, or churches, arefbnnalf 

shown to be a very dift'erent thing tatenforthegenuinedoctriaesofCWf 

from that which was taught by Christ tianity;andthe3e]jositioiiHbeiDgiiiil«- 

and the apostles, and indeed \o have frequently either wholly uiiiDlellij;A^ 

been nnlmown for several centuries or even contrary to the plainestreiM^ 

aft«r Christ. the charge of nonsenae, or of fulwhivi 

It is no wonder that thia writer la tlina dextcroiialy tranafemd ab lit 

should say. that "no Christian is bound gospel itself."* This very jast and <*A 

to make this HohcitouH inquiry into the expressed observation I cannot Wf 

doctrinal .... part of the gospel ; and thinking to be pecnliarly applictUt M 

that very "jmssibly his condact ia then several articles of the creed of Vviff 

mo^ ncceptable, when he looks no far- Hnrd himself, aa I think moM b 

therthan to the authority of the gospel, aufGciently evident from the pieM£if 

agreeably to that well-known decision history. 

of our liord himself, BltsstfA is he who This writer, not content inth ita 

hath tioi geen, and yet hath beliBved."' he himeelf had advanced agaitiil ^ 

For certainly such teneta as those improvements, or all«ration«, in (W 

above cited can never be believed on church in which he presides, q-adim 

any other terms. Faith in tham mnnt with the highest api>ri>batirfl wW 

be implicit, and without inquiry. It Mr. Bnrgh, inhiarepfy toMr. LindttJ, 

is rather estraordinary, however, that says agamst the idea of a Tir"i/rr««n 

this writer did not perceive that the reUgion, viz. that "All that tKf IKUt 

Baying which he quotes of our Saviour " contains was as |>erspicDous to tin* 

Telates only to a maUer of fact, of who first perused it, alter the ii in IM 

which it was not possible that more of the jiapal yoke, as it can be b) « 

than a very few persons conld be eye- now, or aa it can bo to onr posteHtril 

witnesaes ; whereas the things that he the fiftieth generation."* 

is contending for are doctrinee, of Thisis evidentlya mis-statingrfti* 

which all persons at thia day are com- case ; because it is not a pi^yrtwrfp 

petent judges, provided they make use ruf I't^ion, but a prorjreeeive rp/om«(JM 

of their reason, and examine the Scrip- of a corrupted religion, that ta plaaJJ 

tnres for themselves. But even the for. And as it cannot be di'uteil Qat 

looking no larthertban to the aiif&oritT/ the corruption of Christianity wa* 1 

•fihe yonjiel for articles of faith, may gradual and progreaaive thing, c«a i 

make a very aolicitoK$ inqiiii'y abao- he so very nnnatnral toexpoctthattk 



lutelyneccasary, considering haw much, restoration of it to its primitirp poiilj 
and how long, some articles of faith ahonld be gradual and provrFssivD alttl 
have been minreprcsented. IftheReforrontionwae not proa "*'' '* 

In fact, if the learned nrelat« conld why docs not this bishop p.-rfcr tk( 
fancy himself out of the fetters of his state of it nnder JohnHnss aadJmml 
thurch's creed, he might find the very of Prague to that of Luther and Cn»- 
articles which he so zealously contends met? He may eay that tbey haJ bi) 

for amonff the "quibbles and meta- thea completely rejttled thr pajiat]'*^" 

phyBJGs which " (with a strain of plea- ~~' 

eantry not asual to him, and indeed 
• Sutnou, UI. p. tt. {F.t 
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But if by papal yoke lie meant all the qualified to judge for tLemselyeSy had 

x>rraptions of Christiaiiity contained not. 

in the system of Popery, and which It is nothing but the allicmce of the 

had been enforced by the authority of kingdom of Christ with the kingdoms 

the see of Kome, I say, that neither of this world (an alliance which our 

Luther nor Cranmer rejected the papal Lord himself expressly disclaimed) 

yoke, because their reformations were that supports the grossest corruptions 

partial. ^ of Christianity ; and perhaps we must 

Besides, if we make the sentiments wait for the fall of the civil powers 

of the divines of that particular age, before this most unnatural aUiance be 
which Mr. Burgh and Bishop Hurd. broken. Calamitous, no doubt, will 

may call the proper cera of the Reform that time be. But what convulsion in 

mationt to be our standard, why should the poHtical world ought to be a sub- 

we adopt those of Luther or Cranmer ject of lamentation, if it be attended 

in preference to those of Socinus, or with so desirable an event P May the 

even those of the Anabaptists of Mun- hingdom of God^ and of Christ (that 

ster, who were all of the same age P which I conceive to be intended in the 

I know of no reason but that the opin- Lord's Prayer), truly and fully comet 

ions of Luther and Cranmer had the though all the kingdoms of the world 

sanction of the civil i>ower8, which be removed, in order to make way for 

those of Socinus, and others of the it! 
same age, and who were equally well 



APPENDIX TO THE GENERAL CONCLUSION; 

CONTAININO 

A SUMMAEY VIEW OF THE EVIDENCE FOB THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS 
HOLDING THE DOCTRINE OF THE SIMPLE HDMANITY OF CHRIST. 

As the doctrine held by the primitive severity upon the latter; and can it 
church, and especially hj the Jewish be thought probable that he should! 
Christians, is of particular conse- pass over the former without censurey 
quence, it may give satisfaction to if he had thought it to be an error P 
some of my readers, to see the evidence 2. Athanasius is so far from deny* 
for their holding the simple humanity ing this, that he endeavours to account 
of Christ stated in a more concise and for Christ being spoken of as a man 
distinct manner than it is done in the only, in several parts of the New 
body of this work. I shall, therefore, Testament, and especially in the book 
attempt it in this place, and take the of Acts, from the apostles not being 
opportunity of introducing a few more willing to offend the Jews (meaning •. 
circumstances relating to it. the Jewish Christians) of those times, J 

1. It is acknowledged by early wri- and that theynnght bring them to the 
ters of the orthodox persuasion, that belief of the divinity of Christ by 
two kinds of heresy existed in the degrees. He adds, that the Jews 
times of the apostles, viz. that of those bemg in this error (which he states as 
who held that Christ was sim/pVy a their believing Christ to be -^iXoff 
marif and the other that he was mem ovBpcmos) drew the Gentiles into it 
only in appea/rcmce* Now the apostle also. 
John ammadverts with the greatest 3. l\i \a w^iaaNAa^'i^V^'^^^s!^^ 
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undotlierB.that thoaDwentUnitariima advanced and urged bj tlosewbeU 

thameelves, constantly asaerted that be«n heathen, philosophci's and oj^ 

their doctnne was the univereal opiii- cially those wlio were admirera of nii 

ion of lie ChriBtian church till the doctrine of Plato, who held ths* 

time of Victor. of a. aeaind God. I 

4. HegeBippua, tie first Ohrietion he oonaidered Chriat 

historiao, himself a Jew, Bnnmeriiting a moet excellent man, and bad 

the heresies of his time, mentions picion of the wionJ o/ GotZ being: 

several of the Gnostic kind, but not nate in him, or how "the a&lt 

that of Chiist being a mere man. He faith differed from the error of H^ 
moreover eajB, that, in travelling to , tinns," (the laat of the proper Cwh' 

Rome, where he arrived in the time of nana whose name is comedown to«l 

Anicotns, he found all the churchea till he read the books of f^ata; m1 

that ho viaitsd held the faith which that he waa al^erwards confimil ■ 

bad been taught hy Chriat and the bis opinion by reading the ScnirtaMi' 

apoatlea. Gonatantine, in his oration tn Ai 

6. Jnatin Martyr, who maintaioa iikthera of the Conncal of Nice, ■^wti 

tlie pre-existence of Ghrist, ia ao far with commeudatioD of Plato, aa haxw 

from calling the contrary opinion a tanght the doctrine of " a aecoad Q«i 

heTesy, tliat what be says on the anb- derived irom the enpreme God. tti 

ject IB evidently an apology for his anhaervient to his wilL* 
own. Aa Hegesippaa waa contempo- 10. There is a pretty easy gnUam 

rary with Justin, he must have heard intheprogressofthodoctrineof lh«fr 

at least of the doctrine of the aimple vinity of Christ; aahe was first tho(i|^ 

humanity of Christ ; but ho might uot tobeaGodinaomequalifiedsengeofUi 

have heard much about the opinion of word, a distinfpiished cnuinatioB bm 

Justin, which was different from that the snpremQmind,andthentielM«f« 

of the Gnoetica, though the pre-edat- wisdom of God pei-aonified; audit «■! 

ence of Chriat was a part of both. not tilt uear four hundred yean ■&> 

6. Ireneeua, who wrote after Justin, Christ that he was tboaght tab«fn> 
only calls the opinion of those who perly eqnal to llu; Father. WimK 
held that Christ was the aonof Josejih on the other hand, it is now |int— W, 
as wel! as of Mary, a hereay. He says that the apostles taught the dodiia 
nothing of those who, believing bim to of the proper divinity of Cbrirtt m1 
be a mere man, allowed that he had yet it cannot be denied tlial, U ll* 
no human father, very times of the apostlea, tlie JtMk 

7. Thoae whom Epiphaniua calls church, and many of the G<Bi^ 
Alogi, among the Gentiles, held that held the opinion of his b«ing m mot 
Christ waa merely a man ; andaathe^ man. Hero the transitton m ^^ 
had no peculiar appellation before hia auddeu, without any gradatiati ^ A 
time, and hod no separate asaemblics. This most naturally hiiTe gi*«a tbt 
it is evident they could not have been greatest alarm, such as is now bis 
distinguished as heretics in early timea. to those who are called nihaiiw tj 

8. The first who held, and discuased, tlie present Socinians; and y«l »«•&■■■ 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, of this kind can be peri'«ivcd. 
acknowledged that thbir upiuion was it waa certainly tnon; ]tr ' 
esoeedingly unpopular wiui the tin- the Christians of thosa t 
Isamcd Christiana, and that these as they were with the mmi 
latter were piona persons, who dreaded their Maater, should inc4iiw tc 
the doctrineof theTrinity,aBthink{ng rather thanfoie /rem, Utu ' 
that it infrinKeil upon that of the Bn< and dignity, 
premocy of God the Father. ^ _ 

9. The divinity of Chriat was first » c. I 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

m XVIDEBCn THAT 

THE APOSTOLIC AND PRIMITIVE CHURCH 



WAS UNITARIAN. 



[Tliese Considerations are derived from the letters of Dr. Priestley, addressed 
to Bishop Horsley, the Bench of Bishops, and others, and from his work 
called " An History of the Early Opinions concerning Jesus Christ." The 
above volumes are out of print and very scarce. The matter here presented 
is an abridgement, but, we may add, it is additional to what was promised to 
the subscribers to this Volum^.] 

THE UNITY OF GOD : THE FATHEB Scripture which inculcate the doctrine of 

THE ONLT TRUE (K)D dirine unity in the clearest and strongest 

manner. Let one such passage be produced 
The most express declarations concerning in favour of the Trinity. And why should 
l^e unity of God, and the importance of we believe things so mysterious without tiie 
the belief of it, are ' frequent' m the Old clearest and most express eridence ? . . . 
Testament. The first commandment is, Had there been any distinctions of per* 
Exod. XX. 3 : ** Thou shalt have no other sons in the divine nature, such as the doc- 
gods before me." This is repeated in the trine of the Trinity supposes, it is at least 
most emphatical manner, Dent. vi. 4: ''Hear, so like an infringement of the fundamental 
O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord." • . doctrine of the Jewish religion, that it cer- 

In the New Testament we find the same tainly required to be explained, and the 

doctrine concerning God that we do in the obrious inference from it to be guarded 

Old. To the Scribe who enquired which was against 

the first and greatest commandment, our I will venture' to say, that for one text 

Saviour answered, Mark xii. 29: '' The first in which you can pretend to find anything 

of all the commandments is, 'Hear, Israel, harsh or difficult to me, I will engage to 

the Lord our God is one Lord.' And the produce ten that shall create more difficulty 

Scribe said unto him, ver. 32: "Well, to you. Ho^ strangely must you torture 

Master, thou hast said the truth ; for there the plainest language, and in which there is 

is one God, and there is none other but not a shadow of figure, to interpret to your 

he." purpose, 1 Tim. ii. 3 : " There is one God, 

Why is this one God in the New Testa- and one mediator between God and man, 

ment always called the Father, and even the the man Ohrist Jesus; 1 Cor. viii. 6 : *' To 

God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ f us there is but one God, the Father, of 

/^TiH why are we nowhere told that this one whom are all things and we in him, and 

God is the Trinity , consisting of the Father, one Lord Jesus Cli rist' by whom are all 

the S(m, and the Holy Ohost f . , . . things, and we by him •,*' ot tha.t ^■^^^^^a^^'inv 

There are msaiy, yerym&nj, passages of ot our ^ai^o^a \!im^a(^> ^^^'x:^^^ 
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tiiej might fenoir tbee, the only true God, 
and Jeuus Christ whom thon haal a^nti." 
NevBr upbraid us CniUriaoii vith. torturiug 
ihe Strititures, while you have these sud a 
hunit>v<) other phin texts to bend to jrour 
Athanuian bfpotbesis, besides manj^cncTuI 
argumcsts, from resson and the Seriptares, 
of more real f ucce tbsn U17 pactieulnr texts, 

You cannot eay that this is a matter of 
no great oonseqnenoo in Christianity. It 
affects the uoBt Enndamental principles of 
nil religion, the first itnd the greatest of all 
tba commandments, which says, " Thon 
ebolt bsTB no other Qod beddes me ;" and 
each is the nature of this great doctrine of 
the Unity of God, that there neyer was a 
ikpartnre from it which did not draw after 
it veryalanningpractieal coDseqaenccs. . . . 



Tub Jews always interpreted their Scriptures 
OS teaching that God is simply one 

"The Jews," says Eosebiue, "were not 
taught the doctrine of the Trinity, on ao- 
cDunt of their infant slate. " Baail gires the 
Eome accDunt 

"The doctrine of the Trinity," says the 
Baibi Isaac, "ssheld byleoraedChristiana, 
rests on the slightest evidenoe, and is con- 
trary to the doctrine of the prophets, the law, 
and right reason, and erea the writings of 
the Sev Testament. For the dirine lav 
gives its sanotian to the Unity of God, and 
teraoces all plurality from him." 

Borne writers of yesterday have maintained 
that the Jews always belieted in a Trinity, 
and that Ihey eipected that their AfeaiiaJi 
would bo the Saoond Person in that Trinity ; 
bat the ChiiBtian fathers, who say just the 
contrary, were as much intsreBl«d as nay 
man could be, in finding that doctrine 
amonft the Jews, and they were nearer the 
aonrce of information 

Bamagt, who studied the history and 
opinions of the Jews mora carefully, per' 
baps, than any other modem writer, aad 
who has B-ritten Largely on this rery subject, 
though ■ Trinitarian himself, has exploded 
all ilio |Jt«t«iieei of Cadaorth and others, to 
bid the doctrine of the Trinity, cither 
ncieot or the modern Jews. 
I and the Jown," ha «ayi, 
e at the Kcood atop io roiigion. 

ptatUr having adored together one Uod, 



abiiolutely perfect, they find Emafii^ 
after, the abyas of the Trinity, aUA ft 
tirely separates them 

EBLIOIOnS WORSHIP. 

Jaat Ckritl, saya, " The tme wooUga 
shall worship the Father." , . . , . 

Our Savionr directs his diwitiln (g]q 
to the same great Being, whom only wigi^ 

Accordingly, the praetice of prspif* 
the Father only, was long nuirersd i ' 
Christian church, the abort sdilreoa 
Christ, sa those in the Litany, "Lind 
mercy upon us, Christ have nietrj 
being compoistiTely of late dale. 

Orijni speaks ut no Christian ptqiafk 
any other than the Qod wbi " " 

"it we know," says hff, '•uh 
we must not pray to any created 
to Christ himself, but oaly la 
Father of all, to whom oqr Sano^ 
prayed." .... "Id tliia w* 
agreed, aad are not ilividcJ _1. 

method of prayer ; bat ahoulJ wa 

divided, if some prayed to the rslhi.1 
some to the Son I" 

When I was myself a TiJiiitiiiM. Il^ 
member praying oODsdentioatly ts oD llMt 
persona without distiaction, only liii.isii^ 
with the Father : and what 1 mn<<i j>i > 
the aerie ua simplicity of my b eh rl. n Ii 11 j n^ 
would, I doubt not, hare Win drne VfJt 
Uhristians from the beginniug. if ihcir aati 
had been impressed sa mian wai. wUhlk 
firm persBOUon that all tLe Ihltc pe^H 
were fully equal in power, wiadooi, fimim^ 
omnipresence, and all diiinu atUlhilM. . . 

In the Clementine lilargy. llic iUhI 
tbst is eitant, DOnIaiDc<l in the Af^JU 
Canititudotu, which were protwl'tj tamft^ 
about the fonrth century, Ibcie i* M 0^ 
of any such thing as ptayec* to 1?bitst. . . . 

Idolatry, which b^o with tlw wioMf rf 
Jesus Christ, soon proceeded u> Omt d( th 
Virgin Mary, uid termiaatcj to iw tmtMj^ 
jecls of woiohip as the hnthcus imaMA 
oud sufficiently similar Ui (hem. 

With idolatry, which 
worship to that which i« 
not charts me, becanso tbs 
worship IS also the object of 
yon : and the far greater |«(t ot 
devotions are addressed (•> no 
the chnrge wilt full with aU Ila 
joa, iC ibe Father only be tit 
worship two other peraoni 
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You cannot but acknowledge that the a truth ? And why is the doctrine of the 

proper object of prayer is God the Father, Unity always delivered in so unguarded a 

whom you call the first person in the Trinity, manner, and without any exception made in 

Indeed, you cannot find in the Scriptures &your of the Trinity, to prevent any mis- 

any precept that will authorize us to address take with respect to it, as is idways now 

ourselves to any other person, nor any proper done in our orthodox catechisms, creeds, and 

example of it. . . Our Saviour himself always discourses on the subject ? 

prayed to his Father, and with as much The doctrine of Transubstantiation im- 
humility and resignation as the most de- plies a pkyaical impombiUty, wheraas that 
pendent being in the universe could possibly of the lYinity, as unfolded in the Athanasian 
do ; always addressing him as his father, or Creed, implies a mtUhematical one ; and to 
the avihor of his being ; and he directs his this only we usually give the name of con- 
disciples to pray to the same great being, tradidion 

whom only, he says, we ought to serve, . . . Now I ask. Wherein does the Athanasian 

To conclude, from the single case of doctrine of the Trinity differ from a centra- 
Stephen, that all Christians are authorized diction ? It asserts, in effect, that notMng 
to pray to Christ, is like concluding that all is wanting to either the Father, the Son, or 
matter has a tendency to go upwards, because the Spirit, to constitute each of them truly 
a needle will do so when a magnet is held and properly Ck)d ; each being equal in 
over it. When you shall be in the same eternity and all divine perfections ; and yet 
circumstances with Stephen, having your that these three are not three Qods, but only 
mind strongly impressed with a vision of one Qod, They are, therefore, both one 
Christ sitting at the right hand of GK)d, you and many in the same respect, viz., in each 
may then, perhaps, be authorized to address being perfect Ood. This is certainly as 
yourself to him as he did ; but the whole much a contradiction as to say that Peter, 
tenor of the Scriptures proves that, other- James, and John, having each of them every- 
wise, you have no authority at all for any thing that is requisite to constitute a com- 
Buch practice. ..... plete man, are yet, all together, not three 

men, but only one man. For the ideas an- 
"""—"" nexed to the words God or man cannot make 
THE TBINITT. ^^ difference in the nature of the two pro- 
positions 

Divines are content to build so strange Why, then, should you be so desirous of 

and inexplicable a doctrine as that of the retaining such a doctrine as this of the 

[Trinity upon mere inferences from casual Trinity, which you must acknowledge has an 

expressions, and cannot pretend to one uncouth appearance, has always confounded 

clear, express, and unequivocal lesson on the best reason of mankind, and drives us 

the subject to the undesirable doctrine of inexpli€aJ>le 

I wish you would reflect a little on the mysteries f Try, then, whether you cannot 

enbject, and then inform us what there is in hit upon some method or other of reconciling 

the doctrine of the Trinity, in itself con- a few particular texts, not only with common 

sidered, that can recommend it as a part of sense, but also with the general and the 

a system of religious truth. For there is obvious tenor of the Scriptures themselves, 

neither any fact in nature, nor any one pur- In the meantime, this doctrine of the Trinity 

pose of morals, which are the object and wears so disagreeable an aspect, that I think 

end of all religion, that requires it every reasonable man must say, with the 

If the doctrine of the Trinity be true, it excellent Archbishop Tillotson, with respect 

is, no doubt, in the highest degree impor- to the Athanasian Creed, *'I wish we were 

tant and interesting. Since, therefore, the well rid of it." This is not setting up rea- 

«vangelists give no certain and distinct ac- son against the Scriptures, but reconciling 

connt of it, and say nothing of its impor- reason with the Scriptures, and the Scriptures 

tance, it may be safely inferred that it was with themselves 

tmknown to them I therefore think it of the greatest conse- 

Why was not the doctrine of the Trinity quence to Christianity, that this doctrine of 

taught as explicitly, and in as definite a the Trinity, which I consider as one of its 

manner, in the New Testament at least, as most radical corruptions, should be re- 

tbe doctrine of the divine Unity is taught in nonnced in the most open and \LQSfl^^a«i&L 

both the Old and New Testaments^ if it be manneib^ aW^Jdoaft ^Voafc m\xA% «s5i«i^» 
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enligfatened as to be conrinced that it is a It urast strike ererj person vho giTci *ji 

comii>tioii and an innoTation in the Christian least attention to the phroseologj of ibe 5fv 

doctrine, the reverse of what it was in its Testament, that the terms Christ and Gri!, 

primitive parity ; and that they should are perpetually used in contradistiiictL&'ij 
exert themselves to enlighten the minds of each other, as mach as GFod and man- . . . 

others. • . • . • Christ himself always prayed to tUi :ac 

God, as his God and FaUier. He *!*iji 

i»«« ...»*.».»,..«• spoke of himself as receiving his doctac 

THE ATHANASIAN CREED. ^ hig power from him, and as^n lai 

This creed of Athanasios is no act of any again disclaimed having any power of his cvi, 

coonciL Yon neither know who composed John v. 19 : **TT[ien answered Jesus atia^il 

it, when it made its first appearance, or how unto them, Verily, verily, I say uiio jri, 

it came into the public offices of the church, ^c Son can do nothing of himself." Ol 

Bishop Taylor says, ''If it were consi- ziv. 10 : "The words that I speak n» 

dered concerning Athanasius's Creed, how you, I speak not of myself, but the F^ito 

many people understand it not, how contrary that dwelleth innae." 

to natural reason it seems, how little the He calls his disciples his b^ct^rez^ .':h 

Scripture says of those curiosities of expli- xx. 17 : " Go to my brethren, and »aj ul 

cation — it had not been amiss if the final them, I ascend unto my Father ai* \ j.c 

judgment had been left to Jesus Christ." . . Father, and to my God and your God." '■•:: 

Many, no doubt, do subscribe to this <^y person read this, and bay tk^: '.^ 

creed in this light and careless manner ; Unitarians wrest the Scriptures, and are i-s 

which shows the dreadful effect of the liabit goided by the plain sense of them .' 

of subscrUnng, It leads to the utter per- God promised to Abraham, Gen. xil !.. 

version of the plainest meaning of words, that in his seed all the families of the cinl 

and opens a door to every kind of insin- should be blessed. This, if it relate to t&c 

cerity. By your lordship's own confession, Messiah at all, can give us no other J la 

you yourself no more believe what you have than that one of his seed or posterity *!: i : 

subscribed with respect to this creed, than be the means of conferring great M«*:u 

you do the Koran on mankind 

If your lordship defends these damnatory What else will be suggested by the '.t- 

clauses on the principle of meaning nothing scription which Moses is &ui>po&<:il to ^.r-. i 

at all hy tliem, you vindicate the common the Messiah, Deut. xviii. 18 : **I will -^ 

cursing and swearing that we every day hear them up a prophet, from amon^ :;:- 

in our streets. If the phrase perish ever- brethren, like unto thee, and will \ at =j 

laitinghj does not mean perish everlastingly, words in his mouth, and he shall sj vdi si:j 

your lordship should have informed us what them all that I shall command him " " . . 

it does mean. It is certainly no blessing, Here is nothing like a second lers:: 3 

but a curse of some kind or other the Trinity, a person equal to the Txitdz. 

We think it our duty to cry aloud, and but a mere prophet, delivering, in the ti=i 

Tiot spare, when we see such abominations in of God, whatever he is orderetl so to !:. 

the public worship of Almighty God as are Had the ai)ostle Paul coDsidvrel Chr!*: y 

lo be found in all the civil establishments of being anything more than a man, w::i -- 

(Christianity in the world ; corruptions bor- spect to his nature, he wouM nevir : iv 

rowed from heathen polytheism, and which urged, with the least propriety i r *'■. '- 

in their nature and effects are very similar that ** Since by man came death. >v n* 

to it came also the resurrection of the irti 

For it might have been unansweraMv r ; ." fL 

CHRIST PKOPKRLY AND ONLY A e^r^'/bt r.i/^IVitllv'i " 

^^^* by God the creator of man, under Gcd. m* 

Christ was a man, naturally possessed of the resurrection of the dead 

no other powers than other men have, but The diwciples certainly saw and 4^-Ere>'- 

a .li.stin;,'ui.shc<l messenger of God, and the with him at first on the sup^ioiitiin d i ' 

r.liicf iiiHtrumcnt in his hands for the gool of luing a man as much as themfeUK '• 

nn'n ; this was the oriirinal faith of the this there can be no doubt. Thvir ^arjr*- 

(Miristian church, consisting both of Jews therefore, upon being informed that h* «• 

and Gentiles not a man, but really God, or «»«■ * 
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maker of the world tinder God, would be idea of his being possessed of any proper 

just as great as ours would now be on dis- power of his own, more than other men had. 

eoyering that any of our acquaintance, or at If Christ- was the maker of the world, 

least a rery good man and a prophet, was in and if in the creation he exerted no power 

raUity GK>d, or the maker of the world. Let but what properly belonged to himseli^ ^^^ 

us eonikider, then, how we should feel, how we what was as much his ovm as ^the power of 

should -behaTe towards such a person, and speaking or walking belongs to man — though 
bow we; should apeak of him afte^ards. No . depending ultimately upon that supreme 

one, I am confident, would eyer call that i)ower in which we all live, and move, and 

being a man^ after he was oonyinced that he have our being — ^he could not with any 

was 6fod, propriety, and without knowing that he 

I would further recommend it to your must be misunderstood, have said that of 

consideration, how the apostles could con- himself he coiUd do noting, that the Vfords 

tiBue to call Christ a maUf as they always which he spake were not his own, and that 

do, both in the book of Acts and in their the Father within him did the works 

Bpistles, after, they had discovered him to It would also be a shocking abuse of 

be God. After this it must have been highly language, and would warrant any kind of 

degrading, unnatural, and improper, not- deception and imposition, if Christ could Im 

withstanding his appearance ia human form, supposed to s^ ihctt his Father was greater 

tkim. he, and at the same time secretly mean 
only his huraan nature, whereas his divine 

THE DEITT OF CHRIST. nature was at the same time fully equal to 

_ . ,^ . X J. 1 • ti. • /» 'x 1 ^^^ of the Fathw. Upon the same principle 

la not (Ae sdf-eHstent, almighty, infimtely ^ man might say that Christ never suflfered, 

wise, ai^ iwrfeotiy good bemg fuUy equal to ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^r died, or rose again from the 

the production .of aU thmgs, and also to the ^^^ meaning his divine nature only, and 

support and government of the worlds which ^^t his human. Indeed, there is no use in 

he has made! A second pwson in the god- language, nor any guard against deception, 

head cannot be reaUy wanted for this purpose, ^ guch Uberties as these are to be aUowed. 

as far as we can conceive 

Ton speak of the impiety of the Unita- 
rians. Before you repeat any expressions of SON OF GOD NOT GOD THE SON. 
this kind, I b^ you would pause a little. With respect to calling Jesus the Son of 
and consider how such language might be God, this phrase was, in the mouth of a Jew, 

retorted upon yourself. If it be impiety to synonymous to the Messiiih 

reduce a God to the state of a man, is it not if the mere appellation Son of Qod im- 

equally impious to raise any man to a state plies equality wUh Ood, Adam must have 

of equality with GK)d, — ^that God who has been a God, for he is called the Son of GK)d, 

declared i^at he will not give his glory to Luke iii. 38. Solomon also must have been 

another, who has no equal, and who in this God ; and so must all Christians, for they 

respect styles himself a jealous God ? . . . • are called Sons of Ood, 1 John iii. 2. John 

As Christ expressly says, that he did not i. 12. Rom. viii. 14. Phil. ii. 16. 

know the day of judgment, he certainly 

:imrj^^wl^*lffeas^ OPINIONS WHICH PREPARED THE 

nature, he mu^ have known. Here, then, WAY FOR THE DEITY OP CHRIST, 

is a question worthy of an ^jX)Z/o to answer ; Thi great obstacle to the reception of 

and it may be amusing to observe what Christianity, especially with persons distin- 

difTerent solutions have, been given of this gtdshed for their learning, or their rank in 

difficulty Ufe, was the meanness of the person and 

There is also another consideration which condition of Christ, and especially the cir- 

I would recommend to you who maintain cumstance of his having been crucified as a 

that Christ was either GK)d, or the maker of common malefactor. 

the world under GK)d. It is this. The man- Not content with alleging that though 

ner in which our Lord speaks of himself, their Master died the deaUi of a malefactor 

imd of the power by which he worked he had not lived the life of one ; that his 

iniracleSy is inoonsistent, according to the death had answered the greatesit ^xuc^jKseni^Vsv 

teonunoii construction of language, with the tiie t^lui oi DvsVaa "^vm^^iv^^ « « « « *^^ 
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more learned among them availed tbemselves answer that we do not find to have ooenrred 

of the philoflophy of their age, and said that to the apostles 

the Christ was a person of much higher rank There is a pretty easy gradation in the 

than he appeared to be, even mndi higher progress of the doctrine of the divinity of 

than that of any other man, a great super- Christ ; as he was first thought to he a God 

angelic-spirit sent down from heaven ... in some qnalified sense of the word, a distin- 

for it was the opinion of many that angels goished emanation from the Supreme Mind ; 

in the shape of men had appeared, and and then the logoBy or the wiidom of God 

were only temporary forms of flesh and personified ; and this logos was first thoagfat 

blood. to be only occasionally detached from the 

If any new opinions be introduced into a Deity, and then drawn into his essence agun, 

society, they are more likely to have intro- before it was imagined that it had a pe^ 

duced them who held opinions similar to manent personality, distinct &om that of the 

them before they joined that society. .... source from which it sprung. And it was 

The divinity of Christ was first advanced not till the fourth century that this loffOSf or 

and urged by those who had been heathen Christ, was thought to be properly equal to 

philosophers, and especially those who were the Father. 

admirers of the doctrine of Plato, who held _____ 

the opinion of a second God 

It happened that the philosophy which THE FATHER GREATER THAN THE 
was most in vogue in that age was Platonism, SON*, 

the principles of which have been seen to be 

more conformable to those of revealed reli- [We here adduce'only a tithe of the evidence 
gion in general than those of any other sys- found by Dr. Priestley in the writings of 
tem that was taught in the Grecian schools, the Christian Fathers before the Council of 
as it contained the doctrines of the unity of Nice, 325, that they regarded the Son as 
God, the reality of providence, and the subordinate to the Father.] 

immortality of the soul T^b great object of the orthodox in the 

Platonism unhappily making a difilerence second century, was to make a God of 

between the Supreme Being himself and his Christ, but a ^r inferior Gkxl, and also a 

mind or ideaSf and giving an obscure notion God of or out of Qod the Father, lest he 

of its being by means of a divine efflux that should be thought to be another Ood, and 

all truth is perceived by the mind, as com- independent of the Father. On the other 

mon objects are seen by the beams of the hand, the great object of the orthodoxy of a 

sun, they imagined that a ray of this wis- later period, waste exalt the Son to a perfect 

dom, or the great second divine principle in equality with the Father 

their system, might illuminate Jesus Christ, Bishop Bull acknowledges that Justin 

and even had permanently attached itself to Martyr, TertuUian, and Novatian thought 

him that the Father could not be confined to 

Some of those Qreek philosophers having place, but the Son might 

embraced Christianity, and being, as was Justin Martyr, who insists so much on 

natural, desirous of making converts of the pre-existence and divinity of Christ, 

others, therefore wished to recommend it speaking of the logos, says, "Than whom 

to them, by exhibiting it in such a light as we know no prince more kingly, and more 

they imagined would make it appear to the righteous, after the GK>d who generated 

most advantage and ; in order to do this, him.'* Speaking of the God in heaven and 

they endeavoured to make it seem to be the GK)d upon earth, who conversed with 

as little different from the philosophy to Abraham, he says, " The former is the Lord 

which they had been addicted as possible. . . of that Lord who was upon earth as his 

When Christians had found two natures in Father and God, the cause of his existence, 

Christ, a divine as well as a human nature, and of his being powerful, and Lord and 

they would easily answer this reproach of the GKjd.** 

heathens. "Who wa3 it," saysAmobius, /rencste^ evidently supposed, that the time 

" that was seen hanging on the cross ? The of the day of judgment was altogether ud- 

man whom he put on, and whom he carried known to the Son, and he advises us to 

with him. The death you speak of was that acquiesce in our ignorance of many things, , 

of the man he had assumed — tli&l ot t^e after his example. . . . No better reason can } 

burthen, not of the bearer." Thia "waa on \)e%ViWi,\yoL\.\JBaX.'^R^m«.y learn of our Lord 
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himself, that the Father ia abore all ; for he good €K>d.'' ** The rale of troth teaches xm 

said, ''The Father is greater than I.** .... to believe, after the Father, in the Son of 

CUmtnt AUxandHnm calls the logos GK)d, Ghiut Jesus, our Lord €K>d, but the 

"tilie image of God, the legitimate son of Son of Gfod, <^ tiiat God who is one and 

his mind ; a light, the copy of the light, alone the maker of all things." " Though 

and man the image of the logos" He calls he was in the form of God, he did not at- 

the Father the oidy trae God. . . He speaks tempt the robbery of being equal with €K>d. 

of Chiist as subserrient to his Father's will. For, though he knew he was Gh>d of Gtod 

and only called God by way of figure. . . . the Father, he nerer compared himself with 

The early Others, before the Council of €h)d the Father ; remembering that he was 

Nice^ saj that the Son was generated i» of the Father, and that he had what the 

tme^ that there was a time when GK>d was Father gave him.*' 

without a Son, and that this generation took Am^va says, that " tiie Omnipotent, 

place immediately before the creation, in and only God, sent Christ." And again, 

order to the Son's being instramental in it. . . '' Christ, a God, spake by the order of tiie 

Teriidlian expressly says, that '' God was larincipal God." 

not always a father or a judge; since he *'Gfod," says LactcmtiM, "the framer 
could not be a Father before he had a Son, and ordainer of all things, before he under- 
nor a judge before there was sin ; and there took the construction of this world, gene- 
was 'a time when both sin and the Son, rated an incorruptible spirit, which he odlttl 

which made God to be a judge and a &ther, his Son." 

were not." '*TheSonpatientIy obeys the will of the 

TertuUian considers "The monarchy of Father, and does nothing but what the 

G(ed as not in&inged by being committed Father wills or orders." "He approved 

to the Son, especially as it is not infringed his fidelity to God ; for he taught that there 

by being committed to innumerable angels, is one Gt>d, and that he only ought to be 

who are said to be subservient to the oom- worshipped ; nor did he ever say he was 

mands of God." "How," says he, " do I God. For he would not have preserved his 

destroy the monarchy, who suppose the Son allegiance, if, being sent to take away a 

derived from the substance of the Father, multiplicity of gods, and to preach one Ood^ 

and does nothing without the Father's will ; he had brought in another, besides that 

he being a servant to his Father?" He one." 

says that Paul is speaking of the Father The same language was held by EusebjuSf 

oidy, when he speaks of him whom no man who wrote about the time of the Council d 

has seen, or can see, and as the king eter- Nice, " Christ," he says, "the only be* 

nal, immortal, and invisible, the only God. gotten Son of God, and the first-bom of 

''According to the economy of the gospel, every creature, teaches us to call his Father 

the Father diose that the Son should be on the only true God, and commands us to 

earth and himself in heaven; wherefore, worship him only." "There is one God, 

the Son himself, lodcing upwards, prayed to and the only-begotten comes out of hinu*' 

the Father, and teaches us to pray, saying, " Christ being neither the supreme God, 

Our Father, who art in heaven." ..... nor an angel, is of a middle nature between 

Origen says, that ** God is the m^x^ (^^^ them ; and being neither the supreme God, 

origin) to Christ, as Christ is the «^;^if to nor a man, but the mediator, is in the 

those things which were made in the image middle between them, the only-begotten 

of God." "Both the Father and the Son," Son of God." ..... 

he says, **are fountains: the Father, of 

divinity: the Son, of logos." "The 

Father only is the good, and the Saviour, as THE REASON WHY THE APOSTLES 

be is the image of the invisible God, so he I>II> NOT AT FIRST TEACH THE 

is the image of his goodness." " The logos DEITY OF CHRIST. 

did whatever the Father ordered." " The The Christian Fathers in general represent 

Saviour and the Holy Spirit," he says, "are the apostles as obliged to use great caution 

more excelled by the Father, than he and not to offend their first converts with the 

Hie Holy Spirit excel other things." doctrine of Christ's divinity, and as forbear- 

Novatiait, whose orthodoxy, with respectto ing to urge that topic till they were first well 

tfie doctrine of the Trinity, was never ques- establish^ in the belief of hia ^\&% ^&^a^ 

toMd, aaya, "The Father only is the only Mesaiak , , . • • 
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After treatiiig pretty latgely of the oon- ifcenlore^ 1m(?# reoelyad tiiis doetriBfi fnm 

duct of tlie apostles with respect to their ti- fishermeii, Mpettiidhf After frpeakiag of ttim 

gisting on the doctrine of the Retwrrecticn as omcified. And why do I speak of the 

ci Christ, rather than that of his Dwinit/Uy Jews, "whetk at^tiiattime, eren tiie disriples 

immediately after this descent of the Holy of Christ Mmaelf wm ofbfen distorbed, ukL 

Spirit, Athanasins says, "As to the Jews, soaadaBzed at him, when they heard sublime 

who luid daily heard, and been tanght ont <^ doctrines ; on which aoeoont he said, I have 

the law, Hear Itrad, the Lard thy God ie many-tlangs to say to yon, but ye are not 

cne Lord, and besides him there is nociher; yet able to bekr them. 

having seen him (Jesns) nailed to a cross, I cannot lidlp observing hoir extremely 
yea, having killed and bnried him them- improbaUe is ^s acoonift bf tiie Aonduet 6f 
selves, and not having seen him risen again, th« apostleB'^l^ven by Athanashis, Chiysos- 
if they had heard that this person was God, torn, • and other oithodox fathers of the 
equal to the Fathei^ would not thiey have r&- church, considering what we know of the 
jected and ^)um&d at it?' '*Qn this ac- character find the instructions of thbapostiles. 
count," he adds, 'Hhey (the aposties) They were plain m^, and little <{ualifie^ to 
brought them forwards gently^ and by slow act the cautious part ascribed to tihen. And 
degrees, and used great art in condescend-* their instructions certainly were to teach all 
ing to their weakness." thattheyknew, eiven what their atastar corn- 
Now if we look into the book of Acts, we muiiicaM ta tiiem in the greatest privacy, 
shall clearly see that they had not got beyond Whereas, they must have suffered numhtm 
the first lesson in the apostolic age ; the to die in the ignorance of the most importent 
great burden of the preaching of the apostles truth in the gospel, lest, l^ divulging' it too 
being to persuade the Jews that Jesus was soon, the conversion of others should have 
the Christ, That h6 was likewise God, been prevented. The oase evidently yns, 
they evidently left t6 their successors ; who, ^t these lathers dM not know ^iow to 
indeed, did it most effectually, though it re^ account for the great prevafeaoe Of the Unltia* 

quired a long course of time to d6 it rian doctrine among the' QenUles 'aft well u 

Theodoret observes, that in the genealcigy the Jews* in the early ages of Christianitf, 

of Christ given by Matthew, this writer did but upon such a hypoUiesis as this [tha^ 

not add according to the fiesh, '* because the the apostles did not at first -ieaoh the dei^ 

men of that time would not bear.it.". This of Christ]. ..... 

writer also says, that the Apodtle Paul, in In how unworthy a maniidr, and how m- 

mentioning the subjection of Christ to the suitably to their real character and conduct, 

Father, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, these lathers represent the apostles as act* 

''spake of him more lowly than was neces- ing. They were all plain men, far from 

sary on account of their wei^Eness." being quaUfied or dispmed to act so cunning 

Chrysostom says, that '*if the Jews were a part as is here ascribed to them 

90 much offended at having a new law su- 
peradded to their former, how much more — ^ 

would they have been offended if Christ had „ . ^,„ ^^,„,xv«« . «^™« «•,« ^«,^ 

taught his own divinity." He represents the EARLY OPINIONS ABOUT THB HOLY 
apostle as beginning his epistle to the GHOST. 

Hebrews with saying, *' that it was God who 

Q)ake by the prophets, and by his Son, and It is remarkable, that, notwithstanding the 

not that Christ himself had spoken by them, doctrine concerning the person of Christ 

because their minds were weak, and they had been the great subject of controversy 

were not able to bear the doctrine concerning ever since the promulgation of Christianity, 

Christ." He even says that *' when he there there is no mention made of any difference 

speaks of Christ as above the angels, he still of opinion concerning the Holy Spirit^ that 

spoke of his humanity. See," says he, ** his attracted any notice, till after the com* 

great caution." He adds, at Athens Paul mencement of the Arian controversy, and 

calls him (Jesus) simply a man, and nothing even till after the Council of Nice. ..... 

further, and for a good reason. For if, when Justin^ Martyr, to whom we are in* 

they had heard Christ himself speaking of debted for the first rudiments of the doe* 

his equality to the Father, they would on trine of the divinity of Christ, aays bat 

that account have often stoned him, and little concerning the Holy Spirit ; and from 
called bim a blasphemer ; they would haxdly^ \^\> ^\>^% \\> Sa u<qi^ cas;^ to eonclnde what 
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his real opinion was. But it is probable that considered the Sfozit as a divine ioflu- 

he considered the Spirit as a created being, enee 

since he represents him as inferior to The reasoning of the fathers concerning 
Christ the divinity of the Holy Spirit lies in a 

IreruBtis seems to have considered the much smaller compass than that concerning 
Holy Spirit as a divine influence, and no the divinity of the Son. One prinoipi2 
proper person. '* By the name of Christ," reason of this is, that so little mention is 
he says, '* we are given to understand one made of the Holy Spirit in the Scriptures, 
who anoints, one who is anointed, and the and still less that can possibly be construed 
unction with which he is anointed. It is into an evidence of his being a divine per- 
the Father who anoints, l>ut the Son is son. This is a circumstance that could not 
anointed in the Spirit." escape notice, and which required to be ae* 

Valentinus thought the Holy Spirit to be counted for by tiie orthodox 

of the same rank with the angels. Among others, Epiphanitu has advanced 

Origen considered it as doubtful whether, a reason which is curious enough. It goes 
since all things are made by Christ, the upon the idea of the Holy Spirit being that 
Holy Spirit was not made by him. And person of the three which immediately die- 
after discussing the question a little, he tated the Scriptures. He says, that *' the 
says, **' We who maintain three hypostases. Holy Spirit says little concerning himself, 
the Father, Son, and Spirit, and believe that he might not commend himself, the 
that the Father only is unbegotten, think it Scriptures being written to give us exam- 
more agi^eable to piety and truth, to main- pies." 

tain that the Holy Spirit is superior to aQ It was' AthammvLS^ the great advocate 
things that were made by Christ." for the divinity of Christ, and his consub- 

Tertullian seems to have thought that stantiality with the Father, who also exerted 
the Holy Spirit was derived firom Chiist, in himsdf strenuously and effectually in be- 
the same manner as Christ was derived half of that of the Holy Spirit, whose 
from God divinity was denied by Macedonius, He 

NovaUan^ who had as much orthodoxy informs us, that he was in the deserts of 
with respect, to the Trinity as any person of Egypt when he heard of that heresy, and 
his age, certainly did not believe in the that he wrote from thence to previent the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit, whom he repre- spread of it. He had so much influence in 
sents as inferior to the Son, whom also Egypt, that a Synod was immediately called 
he makes greatly inferior to the Father, there, which he attended, and where the 
** Christ," says he, "is greater than the Holy Spirit was for the first time decreed to 
Paraclete ; for he would not receive of be consubstantial with the Father and the 
Christ if he was not less than he.*' Son 

Athenagoras considered the Holy Spirit Not long after this, the divinity of the 
as an efflux from the Deity, flowing out and Holy Spirit was more solemnly determined 
drawn into him again at pleasure, as a at a council held in Constantinople, and 
beam from the sun from that time it was deemed equally here- 

EusehiiiSf who appears to have been as tical to deny the divinity of the Spirit as 
orthodox as other writers of his age with that of the Son. 
respect to the Son, (if his writings may be _.___ 

allowed to testify for him,) and who cer- 
tainly was not bold in heresy, scrupled not THE FIRST APOSTLES STRICTLY 
to consider the Spirit as made by the Son. TTwrrrAPTAW 

**The Holy Spirit," says he, **is neither . UJNIIAHIAJN. 

God nor ^e Son, because he did not derive When the apostles first attached themselves 
his birth from the Father, like the Son, but to Jesus, it is evident they only considered 
in one of the things that was made by the him as being such a Messiah as the rest of 
Son; because all things were made by him, the Jews expected, viz. a man, and a king, 
and without him was nothing made." .... When Nathaniel was introduced to him it 

EYenMilary, who wrote so laigely con- was evidently in that light, John L 45. 
coming the divinity of the Son, seems not to "Philip findeth Nathaniel, and saitii unto 
have had the same persuasion concerning that him. We have found him of whom Moses in 
of the Holy Spirit ; but, in the little that he the law, and the prophets, did write, J:esua 
says on the subject, seems rather to have of Nazareth, the son of Joseph." . . . . • 
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i*^» >»f^*TeiypgrtSeQltt'«eewmt<rfanttepr» 

tlot ke waa S&s^ tj i jg r ilJBg y mpamt hank^ we «i»*n find no tea 

a pnpkel, aad br aoBe of aaj^i^ of the kind . AH their conpinBti 

» fern Ae dad; bvt aflpiHk kim »1 far short of this 

«f Acm im^iKd that he m dAer OoHidexii^ the known isejudiees, ad tk 

' hi^ God kbnael^ or the Maker of ia f ein acj of the Jews, no letaonabk ■■ 

'oderGod. It vas aotaoBa^as need de^re any dearer proof than tkiii tbt 

tja^poaonthatJesBipaiQcned neither Bui, nor anj of the apoeUea, M 

hj any pnpcr pover of era tan^ the doctrine of the dinaitrrf 




to he a God at all before If we eonsider the charge that vm id- 
it eovid only hare been reresled laaeed against Peter and John at tbe fnl 
to hii dian ip iea, pexhaps the apostles, or promalgation of the goepel, we sbaQ fiad h 
onlj his ^ief eonfidflBts tamtrng tlKm, Piker, aiMmiits to nothing bat their being distvbei 
Jaaea, and John, si^Fpose on the movnt of of the peoide, bj preaching in the aane d 
tnasfigvatioa, thoq^ nothing is said eon- Jesus. What was the acensatioD agsHi 
coning it in the historT of that tiansactian. Stephen, but his speaking Uasphenon 
Certainly what they saw in the gaidoi of words against the temple and the bw ? . . 
Gethaemaae eonld not haxe led than to sua- The aposUee^ to the latest period of tbcir 
pect any sodi thing. But if it had eror writings, speak the same language ; icpR^ 
been known to Peter, can we snppose he senting the Father as the only trae God, ad 
coold hare doiied him as he did t Christ as a man, tiie servant of God, vfe 

If the doctrine of the deity of Christ had raised him from the dead, and gare him tO 

been aetnaDy preached by the apostles, and the power of which he is poosessed, m i 

the Jewish eooTerts in goiezal had adopted it, reward of his obedience. Peter says, Aeo 

it coold not but hare been well known to the IL 22, 24, "Te men of Xsrael, hear tkoe 

nnbetiering Jews ; and would they, who were words : Jesns of Nasareth, a «»f« improved 

at that time, and haye been ever since, so of God among yon, by miracles, and wooden, 

exceedingly zealous with respect to the doc- and signs, which GK>d did by him, kf.. 

trine of the divine nnity, not hare taken whom God hath raised up." TtMl also aji. 

the alarm, and have urged this objection to 1 Tim. ii. 5, *' There is one God, and iat 

Christianity, as teaching the belief in more Mediator between God and men, the bs: 

Gods than one, in the apostolic age ? .... Christ Jesus." Heb. iL 9, 10: **We t« 

As soon as ever the Jews had any pretence Jesus, who was made a little lower thin tb- 

for it, we find them sufficiently quick and ve- angels," i.e., who was a man, **for u- 

hement in urging this their great objection to suffering of death, crowned with glory is: 

Christianity. To answer the charge of hold- honour," &c. 

ing two or three Gods^ is a very considerable Speaking of those who beliered Christ v 

article in the writings of several of the be a mere man, PacunduM savs, "Tl^ 

ancient Christian fathers. Why then do we apostles themselves were once im'pe^f^rt :a 

find nothing of this kind in the age of the the faith, but never heretics. For whi!et^ 

apostles ? The only answer is, that there believed too little concerning Christ, ti-* 

was no occasion for it, the doctrine of the received power to cast out unclean sririt*. 

divinity of Christ not having been started, and to cure diseases, when our L-»ri *<"* 

Athanasius strongly expresses this objection, them, and gave them a commissi -n. I* 

as made by both Jews and Gentiles, to the therefore, the apostles, in the very tin* • 

incarnation of the Son of God, though as a their ignorance, were not ht retics» how t: 

thing that was gloried in by Christians, any one call these so who died such!'' . . • 

" The Jews," says he, ** reproach us for it ; The Apostles* Creed affords a stron? irr: 

the Gentiles laugh at it ; but we adore it. . . ment for the antiquity and punty of v 

Paul tells the elders ofj the church of ancient Unitarian doctrine. This arrua**^* 

Ephohus (Acts xx. 27) that *'he had not was urged by Photinus (a.d. S46, a Tsi^ 

failed to declare unto them the whole counsel rian), who, according to /?tfjlfiiir«, pInH 

of God." We maybe confident, therefore, that the "Apostles' Creed, literally nr:ii?- 

that, if he had any such doctrine (the deity stood, was in his favour." Marcrllut x ^ 

of Christ) to divulge, he must have taught it 330, a Unitarian) in his epistle, quote< :^f 

in the thrco years that he spent in that city, whole of the Apostles* Creed, and asststt 

But if we attend Paul thither, where we to it 
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- THE PRIMITITE CHTJEOH UKITA- with many bishops in iis journey to Rome, 

I SIAN. ''° ^ouii'l tliB same doctiine with thenn 

I Ilia owned by Siiseft;™ Hid OtherB, that That ' H^ffflippna (a.d. 170), thonah a 

the undent Unilariana tbaroBelveB conttautly Unitorian himself, ahould speak Ba he does 

W«.rt«d that tlieir doctrine was the pre- of the et«l* of opinions in the several 

TMling opinion of the Christian church til! churches which he riailed, aa then retiininR 

ihetiineof \ictor. The Trmitanaoa denied ii,^ true faUJi, is, I think, very naturul 
*^ ■. ■ i " " rr -^ ■ .The only heresj- that disturbed the apostle 

That tLers were as proper Cnitanans in j^^,,^ ^nd therefore other Jewish Christians 

tbo Tery age of the apostles as any who are {„ general, was that of the GnotCks. . . 
ao termed at this day [mysell by no means 

axoepted), and differing as much from what ~~ " 

ia now called the orthoJos faith, I will THB SOSPEL OP JOHN AND THE 

wmture to say was never questioued ; and 6N0ST1CS 
tliat these ancient tinitariaiis were not then 

Bxpelled from Christian Eocietiea as hatetics, [™e Gnostics were a sect of Christians who, 

is, I bellere, as generally allowed among other things, believed that Jesus 

Pseundua says that "Martha and Mary Christ was a man, only in appearance, 

would never hava said to Christ if thoM and it waBagainstthis sect John's writings 

hadst been there, had they thought him to were directed, notthe Unitarians.] 

be Ooii omnipresent." He adds, "neither IitKHSira, speaking at the Cerinthians and 

irouli) Philip have said to him Shom us the Nieolaitana, says, that "John meant to re- 

J'atier, if be had entertained any such idea fute them, and ^ow that there is only one 

of him." omnipotent Ood, who made all things by his 

^one argument that the primitive church word, visible and invisible, in the introduc- 

of Jemsalem was properly Unitarian, main- tion to bis gospel." "No heretics," he 

taining the simple bomanity cE Christ, I says, "hold that the word was made desb." 

observe, that " Athanasius himself was so Again, he aaya, "John altudea to the Qnos- 

6a from denying it, that he endeavoured to tics both in his gospel and in his epistle, 

account for it by saying that all the Jews and describes them by the name of Anti- 

■were so firmly persuaded that their Messiah christ, and tbosewho were not in Conununion 

-vras to be nothing more than a man like with Christiaus 

themselves, that the apostles wei'e obliged to Tertullian, indeed, maintained that, by 

use great caution in divulging the doctrine those who denied that Cfirist yyas come in 

of the proper divinity of Chtiat." ihefieih, John meant the Gnostics, and that 

Theiiloret, commenting on 1 Cor. viii, fi, by those who denied that Jesiis wns the sun 
"To us there ia but one Sod the Father,— cf God, he meant the Ebiouites [Unitarians 
and one Lord Jesua Christ," says, "Here who did not believe in the miraculous oon- 
Fanl calls the one, God, and the other, Lard, ceptlon]. He had no idea that the former 
Icit he should give those just freed from eipression only could include both. But as 
liMtheniBm, and had learned the truth, a the Gnostics maintained tbab Jttia and l!ie 
pretence for returning to their heathenism Ckriil were different persons, the latter 
find idolatry. In his expodtion of 1 Cor. baving come from heaven, and being the 
XT. 28, in which the apostle says, thatthe son of Qod, whereas Jesus was the son of 
8an was subject to the Father, says, " The man only, the expression of Jesvt being the 
divine apostle, fearing the evil that might ton of God ia as dii'ectly oppowd to the doc- 
arise from the Grecian mythology, added trineoE the Onosticsaathatof CArisi ODrnin^ 

these things, speaking in low terms for their inthejUA. 

sdvantsge." And the plain inference from It is remarkable, however, and really 

this is, that the orthodox fathers mnst cnrioos, that before the Unitarians were 

neoessarily havesuppoaed, that the Christian coasideced as heretics, we find a very dif- 

ohurch in general was at first Unitarian, ferent account oE the reasons that induced 

■nd that it continaed to be so a considerable John to writeboth his epistles and his gospel; 

tame. ..... Ignatius says it was solely with a view to 

" Hegeeippua " (a Jewish Christian), Euse- the Gnostics, and so does Irenions, Bgninand 

bias fays, " wrote the history of the preach- again. This, tlieretiTa, was the more ancient 

ing of the apostles in &ve books. Conversing opinion on thosubjiiet ; and, 1 doubtnot, the 
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trae one. And it wbs not till long after thig Jewisk Christians in the time of Origen, is 

(Tertnliian, I betiere, is the firat in whom it erident from the passage, ''When yon con* 

occurs) that it was imagined that the apostle sider what belief they, of the Jewish race, 

had any riew to the Unitarians in any of his who beEere in Jesos, entertain of their le- 

writings. This is a ciicnmstanoe that well deemer, some thinking that he todi his 

deserves to be attended to. being from Maiy and Joseph, some indeed 

Is it not extraordinary that^ if this apostle irom Maiy only and the divine Spirit, but 

conoeiTed the indignation that yoa suppose still withoat any belief of his divinilj yon 

him to have entertained against the Uni- will understand.*' 

tarians, he should give no intimation of it The peculiar opimons oi the Ebionitet and 

except in this one ambiguous expreamon ? the Nazarena are represented by the most 

Tea own that he marks the Gnostics clearly respectable aathorities as the veiy same ; 

enough, and expresses the strongest ayersion («ly some have thought that the Nasareaes 

to them. How came he then to spare the believed the miraculous conception, and the 

Unitarians, who have been so odious since ? Ebionites not. But this has no authority 

Tou must own that, in the course of his whatever among the ancients. 

gospel, he inserts many expressions which, Theodoret, who, living in Syria, had & 

when literally interpreted, militate strongly great opportanity of b^ng acquainted with 

against the doctrine of the divinity of Christ ; tiie Nuzaremet, describes them as follows : 

as when, according to him, 'our Saviour says, — "The Naarenes axe Jews w^ honour 

''The Father is greater than I ; I can do Christ as a righteous man* 

nothing of myself; I live by the Father; Justin particularly mentions his having 

the Father within me he doth the works, no objection to hold communion with those 

The Father is the only true GhMl,** &c. If Jewish Christians who observed the law of 

the apostle knew that there were in his time Moses, provided they did not impose it 

those who believed that Christ was a mere upon othcfrs. Now,' who could those be hot 

man, While he hiinself believed him to be Jewish ' Unitariana f lor, agreeable to the 

Gh>d, is it not extraordinary that he should evidence of iM antiquity, all ihe Jewish 

give them such an advantage &om the Ian- Christians were such. :. .... 

guj^ of our Saviour in his own gospel ; and TtrtfiUian is the "first Christian writer 

that he should have taken no care to qualify who expressly calls the Bbionitea heniki. 

or explain it ? Persons who are aware of a Irenaeus, in his large treatise concerning 

dangerous opinion, and wish to guard others heresy, expresses great dislike of tiieir doc- 

against it, do not write as he does trine, always representing them as beHev- 

. ing that Jesus was the son of Joseph; but 

he -never confounds them with the heretics. 

JEWISH CHRISTIANS; EBIONITBS 



AND NAZAEENES. UNITAEIANS NOT AT FIEST KB- 

Thb Nasarenes, as weU as the EWonites, QAEDfiD AS HERETICS, 

the genuine descendants of the old Jewish HAYnfe proved that the great body of 

Christians, and who cannot be proved to Christians in early times were Unitarians, 

have departed from the faith of their 'anoes- it follows that they could not have been 

tors, were all believers in the simple huma- eonsideied as heretict, ot i>ersons out of 

nity of Christ ; and certainly the presomp- communion with the GathoHc church 

tion is, that they learned this doctrine from Justin Martyr treats the ancient Unita- 

the aposties. For who else were their rians in a way as evidentiy showing that in 

teachers ? his time his own doctoine stood in need of 

It is plain there was a veiy great agree- an apology. There are two passages in 

ment between these two ancient sects ; and this writer in which he apeaks of heretici 

though they went under different names, yet with great indignation, as " not Christians^ 

they seem only to have differed in this, that but as pertons whose tenets were absurd 

the Ebionites had made some addition to impiouis, and blasph^nouij, with whom Chrs- 

the old Nazarene system. For Origen ex* tians held no -communion ;" but in both the 

pressly tells us, " They were called Ebion passages he evidently had a view to the 

ites, who from among the Jews own Jesus to Gnosties only, ....'. 

be the Christ.?' HegesippttSj the first Christian historian, 

!niAt the Ebionites comprised all the enumerating the heresies of his time, mea- 
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tions several of the Gbiostic kind, bat not 
that of Christ being a mere . man. He, 
moreover, says, that in travelling to Rome, 
where he arrived in the time of Anicetus, 
he foand all the churches that he visited 
held the faith which had been taught by 
Christ and the apostles, which, in his opinion, 
was probably that of Christ being, not God, 
but man only 

Ignatius also frequently mentions heresy 
and hereticSf and, like Johii and Polycarp^ 
with great indignation ; but it is evident to 
every person who is at all acquainted with 
the history, learning, and language of those 
times, and of the subsequent ones, that he 
had no persons in his eye but the Gnostics 
only 

No man took more pains to inculcate the 
doctrine of the logos than Origen, and he 
thought meanly of those Christians who did 
not adopt it, considering them as of an 
inferior rank ; but I believe he never classes 
them with heretics 

Clemens Alexandrinus makes frequent 
mention of heretics, and expresses as much 
abhorrence of them as Justin Martyr does ; 
but it is- evident that, in all the places in 
which he speaks of them, his idea of heresy 
was confined to Gnosticism. He considers it 
as an answer to aU heretics to prove that 
'Hhere is one God, the almighty Lord, who 
was preached by the law and the prophets, 
and also in the blessed gospel." He also 
speaks of herecfy as '^ borrowed from a bar- 
barous philosophy;" and says of heretics, 
that 'Hhough they say there is one God, 
and sing hymns to Christ, it was not ac- 
cording to truth ; for that they introduced 
another God, and such a Chtist as the pro- 
phets had not foretold.*' He never includes 
the Gentile Unitarians among heretics. . . . 

But there is an evident reason why the 
Ebionites were pretty soon considered as 
heretics, and a reason which did not affect 
the Unitarians among the Gentiles. For the 
Jewish Christians, on account of their using 
a different language, held separate assemblies 
from those who used the Greek tongue ; and 
besides, Jerome expressly says they were 
deemed heretics only on the account of their 
attachment to the institutions of Moses. . . 



THE UNITARIANS WERE THE GREAT 
BODY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
UP TO THE FOURTH CENTURY. 

Whir this investigation shall be com- 
pletely finiihedy it will^ probably, be matter 



of surprise to many, that it was not sooner 
discovered that the Unitarians mttst have 
beefif and certainly tperCf the great body of 
common Christians tiU after ^e Council of 
Nice 

The common or unlearned people in any 
country, who do not speculate much, retain 
longest any opinions with which their minds 
have been much impi:e89ed ; and therefore 
we always lodk for the oldest opinions in 
any country, or any class of men, among 
the common people, and not among the 
learned 

There can be no doubt, therefore, but 
that the doctrine of the lenity was a long 
time very unpopular with the common 
people among Christians ; and this is a fact 
that cannot be satisfactorily accounted for, 
but on the supposition that the doctrine of 
the simple humanity of Chr^t was that 
which had been handed down to them by 
tradition from the apostles 

Justin Marti/rt a.d. liO, is generally 
supposed to have been the first platonising 
Ciiiistiah, and it would appeftr his doctrine 
was not popular from the phrajse, ** neither 
do I agree with the majority of Christians, 
who may have objected to my opinion," 
which is nearly the lAost literal rendering of 
the passage, (though I would not be under- 
stood to lay much stress on that circum- 
stance,) will naturally be construed to mean 
that the majority actually did make the ob- 
jection, or .that Justin suspected they might 
make it 

Nothing can well be more evident than 
that Tertullian represents the great body of 
unlearned Christians in his time as Unita- 
rians, and even holding the doctrine of the 
Trinity in great abhorrence. "The simple, 
the ignorant, and unlearned, who are al- 
ways the greater part of the body of Chris- 
tians, since the rule of faith,'' meaning, 
probably, • the Apostles' Creed, *' transfers 
the worship of many gods to the one true 
God, not understanding that the unity of 
God is to be maintained but with the oeco- 
nomy, dread this ceconomy ; imagining that 
this number and disposdtion of a Trinity is a 
division of the Unity. They, therefore, will 
have it that we are worshippers of two, and 
even of three GKmIs, but that they are the 
worshippers of one God only. We, th^ 
sayj hold the monarchy. Even the Latins 
have learned to bawl out for the monarchy, 
and the Greeks themselves will not under- 
stand the Obconomy." It is hardly possible 
ia an^ wot^ie \a ^^aiox^ ^^^^adik ^VH^sscbSQw 
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more clearly than TeHMUian here does. It vUK the article prefixed, and the Son xoiSuivi 

is the language of strong feeling and com' it. 

plidnt, the clearest of all proofii that he did Aihaauuiui also acknowledged that the 

not misstate things on that side, as it wonld Unitarian doctrine was rery preyalent among 

have been for the purpose of his argument the lower class of people in his time. He 

to have represented the Unitarians as being calls them m inX\M, ike many, and describes 

inconsiderable on account of their numbers, them as persons of low understanding. "It 

• as well as despicable on account of their grieyes," he says, "those who stand up for 

want of learning the holy faith that the muUUude, and espe- 

It is evident to me that in the time of cially persons of low understanding, shoold 

Origen, yis. the beginning of the third be infected with those blasphemies. Things 
century, the doctrine of the diyinity of that are sublime and difficult are not to be 

Christ was so far &om being generally re- apprehended, except by faith ; and ignorant 

ceiyed, except by the bishops and the more people must fall, if they cannot be per- 

learned of the clergy, that it was considered suaded to rest in faith, and avoid curioos 

as a sublime doctrine, proper indeed for questions." 

persons who had made advances in divine Oregory Naziemen, who was contem- 
knowledge, but not adapted to the vulgar, -portarj with BctsU, complains of the small 
who were content with tiie plain doctrine of number of the orthodox, saying, *' They 
Jesus Christy he says, "the multitudes (a. e. were the smallest of the tribes of Israel" 
the great mass or body) of believers are in- He represents the common people as ex- 
structed in the shadow of the logos, and not cusable for thdr errors, and safe, horn not 
in the true logos of God, whidh is in the being disposed to scrutinize into things. . . 
open heaven. Wherefore the gospel must I think we may learn from FacunduSf who 
be taught both corporeally and spiritually ; wrote so late as the reign of Justinian, that 
and, when it is necessary, we must preach in his time many of the common people were 
the corporeal gospel, saying to the carnal well known to consider Ohrist as a mere man, 
that we know nothing but Jesus Christ and and yet were not disturbed on that account. 
him crucified. But when persons are found As the i>assage in his writings from which I 
confirmed in the spirit, bringing forth fruits infer this is a pretty remarkable one, I shall 
in it, and in love with heavenly wisdom, we cite it at full lengtih. Speaking of the con- 
must impart to them the loffot returning demnation of Theodorus, in whose favour he 
from his bodily state, in that he was in the is writing, he says, that "in condemning 

beginning with GKmL'' — Origen him th^ condemned all those who thought 

Origen well describes the different classes as he did, even though they afterwards 
of Unitarians of his time in the following changed their opinion.... What will they do 
passage : '* Hence may be solved the doubts with Martha, and then with Mary, the sis* 
which disturb many who allege a principle ters of LazuruF, who were particularly at- 
of piety, and a fear of making two Gbds, tached to our Lord while he was upon earth? 
and by this means fall into fahse and im- And yet both of them, first Martha and 
pious opinions ; either denying that the then Mary, are said to speak to him thus : 
identity of the Son differs from that of the " Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother 
Father, saying, that the Son is God only in had not died ;" who, though they thought 
name ; or denying the divinity of the Son, that he was the Son of GK)d who was to 
while they allow his identity, and that he come into the world, yet would they not 
is a different person from the Father," &c. have said if thou hadst been here, if they 
The first that he describes were the philoso- had believed him to be Gh)d omnipresent, 
phical Unitarians, who allowed the divinity ^ey therefore only thought as Theodoras is 
of the Son, but said it was the same with said to have done, and were excommuni- 
that of the Father ; whereas the latter cated along with him ; and how many of 
(probably the common people) denied the this kind do we know, by the writings of 
divinity of the Son altogether. It is evi- the apostles and evangelists, there were at 
dent from this passage, that the Unitarians, that time, and how many even now are 
in the time of Origen, were numerous ; for there still in the common herd of the faith- 
he calls them many, which he would not ful, who, by only partaking in the holy 
have done unnecessarily. The argument by mysteries, and by a simple observance of 
which he solves their doubts has been men- the commandments, we see pleasing Qad ; 

tianed before, viz. that the Father is Qtod. ^\A\iQ^«iiX\)A«.V»^Ufis themselves, the first 
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teachers, only thought as those whom we see the Oonncil of Nice. Ev^Ai/M, in his cen- 
to be included in this condemnation of Theo- troyersy with Marcellos, says, " If they are 

dorus." afraid of making two GK)ds.'* — *'Some, for 

Unitarians, howeyer, were far from being fear of introducing a second GKxl, make 

all of the common people, and unlearned, the Father and the Sou the same." — ^''But 

There were several considerable writers you are dreadfully afraid lest you should be 

among them. **£eryUu8 of Bostra," Niice- obliged to acknowledge two hypostases of 

phorus s&jSf *Meft elegant writings behind the Father and Son." 

him." Marcellus and Photinus distin- Alluding to the Unttarians, with whom, 

guished themselves as writers, and Gregory it is plain, Origen wished to stand on good 

Naziamen says that the heretics boasted terms, says, *'We may by this means mIyc 

of the number of their books. Unhappily the doubts which terrify many men, who 

there are none of them now extant. pretend to great piety, and who are afraid 

of making two GKkIs.*' 

"~~~" Photiua very truly obseires that, * * to recite 

OPPOSITION TO THE DOCTEINE OP tJ^^^'^S.'^ J whang's: Pa'^.tt! 
THE DEITT OF GHBIST AND THE and Spirit are each of them separately Qod, 

TRINITY IN THE EARLY CHURCH, we should not say that there are three 

Grods ? would make a book, instead of an 

Tertullian testified that the greater part epistle." 

of the body of Christians complained that Cyril qf Jerusalem complains of here- 

their teachers were worshippers of two, and tics, both Arians and Unitarians, as in the 

even of three Gods bosom of the church. '* Now," says he, 

Tertullian appears, however, not a little "there is an apostacy ; for men have de- 
embarrassed with the question, how the parted from the right faith, some confound- 
Father can be called the one God, if the ing the Son with the Father," meaning the 
Son, though connected wilh him, can, in Sabellians, "others daring to say that 
any proper sense, even where the Father is Christ was created out of nothing," mean- 
not mentioned, be called Ood; but he seems ing the Allans. ** Formerly heretics were 
to satisfy himself with saying, that as open, but now the church is fnU of concealed 

the proper style of the Father before he had heretics." 

a Son was that of the one God, he could '* We are torn in pieces," J9a«tZ says, "on 

not lose it in consequence of having a Son, the one side by the Anomeans, and on the 

especially as that Son derives his divinity other by Sabellius." *' Is not the mystery 

from his inseparable connection with- the of godliness everywhere laughed at; the 

Father. "Without injuring the rights of bishops continuing without people and with- 

the Son, the Father," he says, "may be out clergy, having nothing but an empty 

called the only God." name, able to do nothing for the advance- 

With a view to the UnitariaTiSt who were ment of the gospel of peace and salvation ? 
the majority of the common Christians in Are there not discords concerning GK)d, and 
the time of Tertullian, as he particularly blaspheming from the old impiety of vain 
acknowledges, he is obliged to use a good Sabellius?" "You know," says he. "my 
deal of management, and though he contends dear brethren, that the doctrine oi Mar- 
for the propriety of calling the Son God, as cellus overturns all our hopes, not ac- 
a branch fh)m God the Father, yet so great knowledging the Son in his proper person- 
was the superiority of the Father to the Son, ality." 

that he says he does not choose to cndl the "When I was lately praying before the 

Son God, when the Father had been men- people," says BasU, "and sometimes con- 

tioned immediately before dnding with the doxology to the Father, 

Oi'igtn says, "It is probable that some wi^h tiie Son, and Holy Spirit, and some- 
will be offended with our saying, that the times through the Son in the Holy Spirit, 
Father being called the only true God, there some who were present said, that I used 
are other gods besides him partaking of his phrases which were not only new, but con- 
divinity." iVoraemTi speaks of the Unita- tradictoiy." He says that " he was accused 
rians as ** scandalized at the doctrine of of novelty, and as an inventor of new 
the divinity of Christ." And the state of phrases, and that they spared no kind of 
things was not different ftboat the time of xeptOMAi, >>QCVQAft'^ tm^^ ^^^!Sb»^^^^>f^ 
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the FMbar, nd £d Bot K^uate tke Haiy baptuoi, one Ctod and Father of tS, Ah 

SforH fmB the BsB.~ abora ^ and throoi-b all, and ia ja^'&C 

Ik aotiuiTit; oT die cbaidi Tai ^o had wbich wiis urged, na Euseblos infanua^k] 

neaarae to, aa as at^nmat to entaroe the Marcellni ; and t Tim. ii. 6, ■' Then amt 

irftrgSea it vhal orald not be proved or Sod, aiid one Mediator betvun Qidaal 

eij^iBed. " Some teneta in the diimh," nun, the maa Ohrist Jeaoa," vhch ■« 

»tB Bats, "we letelT? a? preserred ia pleaded by tba same. This was ataa dkpl 

writing, bat aoiae aie- of apoetolic tiaditian, by Pholious 

handed down aa ny^riet, both of which Bpipliniiius saja that Tbeodom u^v' 

faaTc the same force with reipect to piety, from Acts ii. 22, where Peter calh IliiB 

and DO ona wil] qnestion them, who is at "a man approved of God." Ami isdvil S 

an acqniunled with ibe lawi of the was ackaowledged b; the ortbodoi, Ihat a 

chnrcb," all the period to which the htntoiy <■( Ul 

Autlin pleaded for implicit faith by the eitendR, tfae apostloa did not opealy pvl 

antbority of tba propbet ImM. " It w&9, eueb offensive doctrines as thoaa of thi pe- 

tbetEfcre," he bbjb, "ratioDBlly said by the eidftenceaud divinity ol C ' ' 

propbet (chap, yi.). Unless ys believe, ye Wo learn from Epiphami 

«il] Dot understand ; where he doubtless Di^ed Lake i. 3S ; " The spirit of tbi Lrl 

distingaishea tbe» two things, and adriaes shall ccrae upon thee ;" argninx i3ai b> hi 

that we first believe [hut we may be able to not enter into her, aa tbe ortbodot MppOMt 

nnderEtand what wc believe ; so it Beems And John viii. 41), " Te wet to kill a*, t 

reasonable that faith should precede MAK who told yoa the truth." Aaniaaiia 

reason." llmt tha SabellianB urged Jolin liL ij, 

Norwflre the Heathens less backward than "My doctrine is not miiw,'' BaaS'* M 

tfae Christians to upbraid the orlbodoi mica quoted a^nat him Joha Ti. 57, ' 

fathers with their own PohjChntm, while live by the Father." 

they pret«nded to reclaim them from theirs. Wben the Unitsrians were urged wilkAi 

The Heathens, according (o Chrysostom, Father and the Sea being saii to bt^ 

would say to tbem, "Who ig this Father, they said that they were one byceMMlWi I 

who isthis Son, orthis Holy Spirit! Do not harmony, and proved it from Cbiul't Kf^ 

;oa make three Gods, while you aconao us o! that his dieciples migbl be oa« ■itli IbM I 

Polytheism!" as tbej two were one. 

That the ancient Dnitarians lad Mat 

recaurse to reasoning, ami that Ifcef iftia 

PRINCIPLES ASD ABGUMEfTTS OF THE disputed with great nonteuesa sul mmv. 

ANCIENT UNITARIANS. f* ns to punle their opponnia, >ur W »■ 
fen-ed from what is laid of then by MB- 

Tbe great stnmgbald of Unitarians was bins, viz . that ' ' they Deglcet«d tb* flafp 

the Scriptures, and the plain literal SEUse of turea, and reasoned! In syDagisias.' {HmF 

them. " They liawl out," says Basil, " with used both reason and Soriptsn^) ..... 

their proofs from Scripture, and make no 

account of the unwritten traditions of the _ __ 

fetheis." And Photinua, in bis dispute UNITAKIAKS HAD NO SKPAiUtl 

withBaml, mid that "he could prove hia A5SES1BLIK3. 

doctrine byahundredpMaagesofSeripture." ™ . n ■ . 

The orthodox in eeneTJlcomplained of the ^^ Ahciint rjt.TAaiiM were ^"^ 

mlvautaeo which the Unitarians had in ap- ^ '^.•=' <*' Kbionitra, NwrBUs, Pia*- 

pealinB to the literal senoe of the Scripture. '">■• ■*^»"»' Monarehista, tt fc.1 

"If," says Gregory Nyssen, "a mia reatj Thb Uoilarians wwe orij^aallf bb(Ub| 1^ 

in the ban letter, so fnr he Judniaea in tbon lbs whole lody of Chriatuos ■■*' '^■*' 

opioloB, and has not learned that a Chris- the Ttinitariau wet« the inM»1»i ; a^ 

tian la not the diwlvla "f the IciHr. bat of pouing at first modest aad — "■*, aa ■■ 

the ipirit : (or the letter killeth, but the natDnl while they were a ■mall Mb ''^ 

t^rit gilTrtb life." hot bold and imporioai vlan th^ b 

Ae two deeisin t4tM in proof of the tbe majority. 

■■Hy of Qod, and the proper hnmimiiy of Ilkere was n* creed med ia ik« C 

OkcM, la thuM eplulei are Ibe fellawiai; t charcb, be^M that " ' ~ 
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Nice; and even after thai there was no equal to that also t If his creatures offend 
other generally used at baptism. This creed, him, and by repentance and reformation be- 
as has been seen, contains no article that come the proper objects of his forgiveness, 
could exclude Unitarians ; and there was is it not more natural to suppose that he has 
Botiiing in the public services that was cal- . withm himself a power of forgiving them, 
cnlated to exclude them and of restoring them to his favour, without 

Accordingly, we find that all the Unita- the strange expedient of another person, 

lians continued in communion with the fully equal to himself, condescending to ani- 

Catholic church till the time of Theodotus^ mate a human body, and dying for us ? We 

about the year 200, when it is possible that, never think of any similar expedient in order 

tiX>on his excommunication, some of his more to forgive, with the greatest propriety and 

z^ous followers might form themselves into effect, offences committed by our children 

separate societies against ourselves > 

We have no certain account of any sepa- Whatever you suppose to be the use of a 

rate societies of Unitarians till the excom- Mi'd person, in the Trinity, is not the in- 

munication of PauliM SamosfUemis, about fluence of the first .person sufficient for that 

the year 250, when, after him, they were also t The descent of the Holy Spirit upon 

called Paulians, or Paulianists. Others also, the apostles' was to enable them to work 

about the same time, er rather after that miracles. . But- when our Saviour was on 

time, formed separate societies in Africa, on earth, the Father within him, and jacti^ig by 

the excommunication of Sabellius, being, him, did the same thing. Yon also cannot 

sifter him, called Sabellians. . . . , . deny that, exclusive of some particular texts, 

*■ Sabellianism,*' which was precisely the the general tenor of Scripture does not sup- 
same thing with Unitarianism in former pose such a Trinity as you contend for. Is 
times, Dr. Lardner says (Credibility, vol. iv. it not the general tenor of the Old. and New 
p. 606), *' must have been very agreeable to Testaments, that the supreme God himself, 
the apprehensions of many people. Eusebius and not any other person acting under him, 
sp^ks of its increasing very much in Egypt, was the propet maker .of the., world ; and 
when Dionysius of Alexandria opposed it. that he himself, and not any other being, 
According to Athanasius, the occasion of supports and governs it ? Is not the same 
Dionysius writing upon that head was, that great Being, the God and Father of us all, 
some of the bishops of Africa followed the and even the Odd and Father of our Lord 
doctrine of Sabellius, and they prevailed to Jesus Ghrist, represented as forgiving the 
such a degree, that the Son qf God was sins of his penitent of&pring freely, and 
scarce any longer preached in the churches, exhorting us to forgive as we ourselves hope 
It is also remarkable that the first treatise to be forgiven? And are we to require any- 
that was ever written against the Unitarian ransom, recompense, or atonement of a 

doctrine was that of Tertullian against penitent brother ? 

Fraxeas, with whom he was particularly If there beany religious truth of practical 

provoked, on account of the active part he importance, next to that of a future state of 

bad taken against Montanus, in getting him rewards and punishments, it is that which 

excommunicated and expelled from the church leads us to consider all adorable and amiable 

of Home. This, says Le Sueur, was the attributes as centring in one undivided 

cause of the bitterness with which Ter- being, whom we can look up to as our maker, 

tullian wrote against him. Now there were preserver, and benefactor, the author of all 

treatises against the Gnostics in a much good; who has within himself mercy for the 

earlier period. Why, then, were none penitent, not requiring to be made placable 

written against the Unitarians, since pure by the sufferings of another, but by the re- 

Unitarianism was certainly as old as Gnosti- pentance of the sinner only, and whose con- 

cism ; and if it had been deemed a heresy stant presence with us is sufficient for all 

at all, it would certainly have been thought the purposes of providential care respecting 

to be of the most alarming nature, as it is the mind or body ; so that we have not to 

considered at present ? look to one divine person for one thing, and 

to another for something else 

This, you know, has been not only the 

REDEMPTION OF MANKIND. tendency, but also the actual consequence of 

Whatever may be meant by the redemption the belief of the doctrine of the Tnnity, at 

of ^ world, is not the Being who made it least with the Vulgar. WHh them. mfixs<s >& 
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the exclusiYe attribnte of the Son, and a 
constant invigorating influence the sole pro- 
yince of the Spirit ; and nothing but power, 
and that not of a benevolent and engaging 
nature, but something unknown and terrific 
only, is left to the Father. 



THB CAUSE OF SCHISM. 

Wi8 Unitarians should never exclude you 
from joining in our devotions, bectiuse ^e 
should not use any language that you could 
not adopt ; but your Trinitarian forms ab- 
solutely exclude us. If there be any sin in 
ichiim^ it lies wholly at your door ; because 
it is you who force us to separate ourselves, 
when, without any violation of your con- 
sciences, you might admit us to join with 
you 

What, then, is there unreasonable in our 
demands, when you might grant them in 
their utmost extent without the least injury 
to yourselves ? Thus the unity of the churchy 
and the extinction of all sectSf which is 
your own favourite object^ depend entirely 
upon yourselves 

How glorious would it be to the heads of 
any Christian establishment to require no- 
thing of the members of it besides the 
profession of our common Chnstianityy and 
to leave all particular opinions to every 
man's own conscience ! Every cause of un- 
pleasing contention would then be removed, 
and one of the most popular objections to 
Christianity would be removed with it, viz. 
the want of harmony among Christians. We 



should then meet as brethren, and the dis- 
ciples of one common master; and viu 
respect to all our differences, having no object 
but tnUh, they would be ddscussed withcc: 
animosity. No opinion having then uj- 
thing in its favour besides its own proir: 
evidence, all prejudice would much soodc: 
give way ; and truth, which we all pn>feH' 
to aim at, would be much sooner atuiLc-i. 
and become universal 

But the honour of producing so great sz\ 
glorious a revolution is, I believe, too grti: 
for any powers, civil or ecclesiastical, tb: 
will be able to effect it. It is a »:beici 
worthy of God only, and which in due tii&t 
will be brought about by his good ^^.^ 
dence, contraiy to the wishes of all w- 
ruling powers of the world, or of thc^ 
who direct their councils. In the meanti.if 
we Unitarians shall not fail to do everythi;: 
in our power to exhibit these enlai^ged rievi 
of things ; confident that in this we are *j< 
instruments in the hands of proviJen^ 
that our principles, being frequently expoicc 
to view, will in time recommend themseirtt 
to all who are truly liberal and unpn;:- 
diced ; and that all bigotry, like the dri- 
ness which it resembles, will at length r:-: 
way before the light of truth 

With this glorious prospect l>efore us. »: 
willingly bear all the obloquy and «v:- 
temporsd inconvenience to which the ^:-l 
profession of our faith can exix>sc u.s 1:. 
are infinitely happier in being oppose: i;- 
frowned upon by the powers of th«: w: - 
than you are in opposing us, with even- 1: 
vantage that the world can give you. . . . 
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